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The Classical Weekly is published by the Classical 
Associaiiou of the Middle States and Maryland. 
The etUtor-in-chief is Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers 
College. New York. Associate editors are Charles 
Knapp. Barnard College; Ernst Riess, The Boys 
High School. Brooklyn; Mitchell Carroll, George 
Washington University. Communications shonldbe 
sent to ihe editor-in-chief. Inquiries concerning 
subscriptions and advertising should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, David H. Holmes, 179 Mar:y 
Avenue. Brooklyn. N. Y. The subscription price is 
one dollar per year. Single copies 10 cents each. 
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The oltjeci of the Classical Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, as set forth in its 
Constitution, is "to unite all persons in the Middle 
States and Maryland who are interested in the study 
of the literature, the life, and the art of ancient 
Greece and ancient Rome, that the position of the 
Classics may be strengthened in every possible way, 
through the encouragement of research and the de- 
velopment of better methods of teaching". 

The first annual meeting of the Association, held 
at Columbia University, April 26-27 last, was a dis- 
tinct success. 1 he attendance was good. T he 
papers were all interesting and suggestive, and called 
forth much discussion; that discussion, further, was 
decidedly hopeful in tone. The earnestness and 
cuthnsiasui displayed and the real value of the 
papers presented and of the discussions made the 
meeting an inspiration to all who attended the ses- 

Tlie next meeting will be held at the George 
Washington University, at Washington. D. C„ in 
the spring of igo8. Every effort will be made to 
provide a programme truly interesting and helpful; 
if more time can be secured for the meeting, one 
afternoon or evening will be set apart for a number 
of informal conferences on various topics, par- 
ticularly on practical problems confronting clas- 
sical teachers and those associated with such 
work in an administrative capacity. Further, 
an effort will be made to enable the mem- 
l>crs of the Association to meet one an- 
otlier niorc freely than was possible at the first 
meeting, where practically all were strangers one 
to another. 



The Classical Weekly will serve as a means of 
communication between the oflicers of the Associa- 
tion and the members and as the depository of the 
papers read at the meetings and, it is hoped, of the 
results of original research conducted by members 
and others quite apart from the annual meetings. 
In this way, it is believed. The Classical Weekly 
will further the realization of the object of the 
Association. Publication in itself is not necessarily 
a blessing; it may, indeed, be an evil, if the matter 
presented is trivial in itself or imperfectly worked 
out or if the form of presentation is not good. 
Yet, after all, publication has a value, and a hi^ 
value, too, in that it is, when rightly done, the 
proof of continuance of study. Many dangers eon- 
front the teacher ; one great danger is that of being 
overwhelmed by his daily work till he forgets that 
in matters of knowledge as in so much else only 
two states are possible, progression or retrogression. 
Independent study on lines suggested by one's daily 
work. or. better still, on lines apart from one's 
daily work, is the surest preventive of mental stag- 
nation and afTords at the same time the most pleas- 
urable and satisfactory recreation. In Germany 
much of the most valuable matter published is pre- 
sented by men entirely outside the university facul- 
ties ; there is no reason why a similar state of 
things should not come to pass in our own country. 

The Association, then, invites all classical teachers 
within its territory and all others there interested 
in any way in the Classics to become members. The 
annual dues of two dollars carry with them The 
Classical Weekly. Applications for membership 
should be sent to the undersigned at Barnard Col- 
lege, New York City. Articles, reviews, notes on 
matters of interest within the whole range of clas- 
sical studies will be welcomed, whether the sender 
is a member of the Association or not. 

Persons debarred by geographical considerations 
from obtaining membership in the Association wil) 
be welcomed as subscribers to The Classical Week- 
ly. The subscription price is one dollar per year; 
subscriptions may be sent either to the undersigned 
or to Dr. David H. Holmes, Business Manager, 179 
Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chakles Knapp 
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TffB. ELEnENTS OP THE TRANSLATION 
•'•.*• OF LATIN 1 

' 'To say that adequate translation is difficult and 
'•., perfect translation impossible is perhaps only an- 
• other way of saying that translation belongs to the 
/ company of the arts, all aiming at an unattainable 
end, all "armed", as Stevenson puts it, **with a tube 
of superior flake-white to paint the portrait of the 
insufferable sun!" Certainly the difficulty of trans- 
lation is closely bound up with its inexhaustible 
interest. One may try again and again, as all its 
amateurs know, year after year, constantly better- 
ing one's translation, yet as far as ever from com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The question might reasonably be raised why an 
art so difficult as the translation of Latin into Eng- 
fish should be attempted as early in education as 
we do attempt it. Yet the question after all is an 
idle one, for difficult as it is to use translation in 
the earlier years of the study of the language, it 
would probably be more difficult still to dispense 
with it. What needs to be clearly distinguished 
here is the immense difference between our own 
difficulties and problems as translators of Latin and 
the difficulties of a young student still engaged in 
learning the language. It is a difference not only 
of extent, but of kind. 

For in the first place, mature minds judge and 
criticize translations as wholes. Matthew Arnold, 
in his essay On Translating Homer easily con- 
demned all existing translations by the use of a few 
adjectives. This translation is not rapid in its 
movement, that is not noble in its style, he said, 
and it was idle to urge that this or that detail of 
the original had been faithfully reproduced. Even 
leaving out of sight the more subtle questions of 
style, and considering translation merely as the ren- 
dering of one language into another, adequate 
translation is one long process of sacrifice, com- 
promise and adaptation, the sacrifice of the part to 
the whole, of the letter to the spirit. Now this 
whole is for us, of course, the Latin original. That 
is the real thing of which our translations seem 
only shadowy and distorted reflections. With a 
young student just beginning to learn to read, the 
case is reversed. It is the original which he sees 
in a glass darkly, through the medium of his own 
translation. The original does not exist for him as 
a substantive thing, but as a collection of fragments 
out of which he may piece together his translation. 
There is, besides, something in a young mind which 
makes the parts seem greater than the whole, some- 
thing which cannot see the forest for the trees, 

^This paper was presented at the meetint of the Classical 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, 
April 27, 1907. 



which finds untruth in any substitute or compro- 
mise, and must have the letter or miss the spirit. 
So that at the outset the student is doubly hampered 
as regards translation, by this youthful literalism 
and by his imperfect perception of the original. I 
am speaking not of what ought to be, but of 
what is. 

Nothing is easier than to tell a student of Latin, 
even the youngest, exactly how to proceed in trans- 
lation. He does not go wrong for lack of good 
advice. These directions, often very cleverly and 
tellingly put, seem almost pathetic, if one succeeds 
in taking, even partially, the student's point of view. 
The words are true, absolutely true, true as Cas- 
sandra's warnings to the Trojans, and sometimes 
quite as useless. "Read the Latin first without 
translating" they generally begin. Ah yes, if they 
could do that at the outset, this difficulty and many 
another would be at an end. Ordinary boys and 
girls, left to themselves, translate words. If that 
does not seem to answer, they translate as much 
of the syntax as is absolutely necessary, treating the 
order as a mere impediment. To get their point 
of view, one must look at syntax, order, and vocab- 
ulary as separate elements in the translation prob- 
lem. Obviously the special phase of that problem 
presented by Latin to English speaking people is 
this: on the one hand we have a rather inflexible, 
but clear, logical and consistent syntax, a curiously 
limited vocabulary and the freest possible order, on 
the other a loose and flexible syntax, a vocabulary 
embarrassed by its own riches and a somewhat rigid 
word-order, in which many places have been as it 
were preempted for purposes of syntax. 

Let us then consider syntax first as an element 
in translation. In that continual sacrifice of the 
parts to the whole which makes translation, no sac- 
rifice is more necessary or common or profitable 
than that of the outward form and body of the 
syntax. When Livy says, for example, "Angebant 
ingentis spiritus virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amissac", 
no mature mind would object to the translation *It 
was torture to the towering pride of the man that 
Sicily and Sardinia had been lost', though every 
word has undergone a grammatical change, for )io 
law of syntax has been broken, no grammatical 
meaning altered. Few would prefer as a trans- 
lation The loss of Sicily and Sardinia distressed 
the proud-spirited man*, where somewhat closer re- 
semblance in syntax is gained at the cost of order 
and emphasis. Still fewer would choose 'Sicily and 
Sardinia, having been lost, distressed the man of 
proud spirit', where the syntax is imitated in detail 
at the cost of almost ever>'thing else worth hav- 
ing. It is only too obvious that in the translation 
of Latin the syntax requires very great freedom of 
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treatment, a freedom of which our young student 
is at first incapable. He is capable of taking great 
liberties with the syntax, of disregarding it alto- 
gether, of trampling it underfoot, but this complete 
freedom of handling combined with absolute re- 
spect for the essential meanings and relations of 
syntax is at first beyond him. Such syntax as 
he o!:serves and takes account of he tends to repro- 
duce literally in translation. The effect on his 
translation is wholly unfortunate. Here is one 
great source of the Latin English that we all know 
and deplore, the Latin English so deliciously ridi- 
culed in the story Concerning a Youth who was un- 
able to lie, attributed to Professor Lane of Harvard. 
BiU after all is not a sound instinct at work here? 
Can any sort of freedom be conferred or acquired 
all at once.^ Are not lawlessness and mental con- 
fusion the alternative of this early literalism, rather 
than freedom? The danger of this lawlessness 
in the early years of Latin study seems one of the 
most serious dangers we have to meet. I do not 
believe that it can be exaggerated, or that it is fally 
appreciated. A false idea is prevalent that we 
know very little English grammar and nevertheless 
get on extremely well without it. We may indeed 
kr.ow very little consciously, and in all probability 
learned very little in school, but the fundamental 
things in English syntax, all of us, literate and 
illiterate, learned in our infancy. We learned for 
example a great many words which exist in Eng- 
lish for the purpose of expressing relations between 
other words. We learned manv combinations of 
order, which have for us an irresistible grammat- 
i:al meaning. Much of this we can carry over and 
use more or less unconsciously in modern lan- 
ifuages. But Latin goes about these things so 
differently that a whole new set of mental habits 
has to be formed. Until they are to some extent 
formed, nothing else seems of equal consequence, 
Tiot even better translation. To understand the 
ultimate horror of the state of mind that threatens 
our students, we must imagine that in English 'You 
will die', and They are dead' meant at first sight very 
much the same thing, that in the sentence 'Cain 
killed Abel' the reader relied mainly on his knowl- 
edge of Biblical history to determine who was the 
murderer, that all our adjectives and pronouns had 
to be distributed and applied b^"^ general appropriate- 
ness alone. To get the simpler and more funda- 
mental facts of syntax recognized, observed, acted 
upon is one of the greatest early difficulties, espe- 
cially with young Americans, who can not conceive 
of a rule or law as ever seriously intended to im- 
pede or control action. Now we all know how 
much of the difficulty or ease of learning a construc- 
tion depends on its translatability. Why else should 



so simple a matter as the agreement of the gerun- 
dive be a constant stumbling-block? Why else 
must we carefully teach that parcere for example, 
is followed by the dative, while cedere looks out for 
itself, so to speak? We all know the persistency 
with which young students, with the facts staring 
them in the face from the printed page, will still 
parse from their translations. As long, then, as 
mental confusion exists in connection with any par- 
ticular constmction the confusion may easily be 
confounded by free translation. But as soon as 
its essential meaning is so thoroughly mastered 
that it is recognized under any disguise, freedom in 
translation, so far as that construction is concerned, 
is not only possible but distinctly desirable. To take 
a simple example, the useful and common expedient 
of rendering an active by a passive construction 
can be safely allowed only when the confusion con- 
cerning the voice of verbs is well at an end. Thus 
the student must work out his freedom bit by bit. 
point by point, steadily but gradually. If we check 
his literal tendencies before the time, we shall be 
"drawing a circle premature, greedy for quick re- 
t-irns of profit", and our bargain will indeed be a 
bad one, even as regards translation. For trans- 
lation worthy the name presupposes power to read, 
and power to read is impossible without this prac- 
tical grasp of syntax. 

I have already touched upon the point that a 
great deal of our manipulation of syntax in Latin 
comes from a desire to retain the order. For we 
all recognize in the Latin freedom of order a ver- 
itable gift to the language, one that helps out its 
deficiencies in all sorts of ways and in particular 
lends. a constant element of beauty to what might 
otherwise have been a somewhat rigid and unlovely 
language. In reading we depend on the order; 
we get all sorts of hints, sidelights and suggestions 
from it. In translation, we earnestly and some- 
times despairingly endeavor to reproduce its effects 
in English, learning incidentally a great deal about 
English order and the many devices by which our 
own language has striven to escape the bondage of 
a fixed order. Even for young students reading 
in the order is perfectly possible under direction. 
But the distinction between reading and translation 
is not clear to them, and, when they are left to 
themselves, such approaches to reading as they 
make tend to set aside the Latin order as merely 
troublesome and irrational. They want an order 
that will translate. We know the concessions that 
used to be made to this weakness in the ordo that 
was furnished, in poetry, at least, in our grand- 
fathers' time. Another difficulty is that the chil- 
dren have at first no conscious knowledge of Eng- 
lish order, only a set of instincts. Mental habits 
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which they do not understand hold them fast. It 
is like wrestling with a phantom. If the student, 
with commendable docility, is making an effort ta 
read in the order, he tends to translate in it. For 
an example of the very complex and to him mys- 
terious difficulties that may be encountered here, we 
need not go beyond the first chapter of Caesar. 
Gaul, we learn there, is divided into three parts, 
*one of which the Belgae inhabit* (here the object 
precedes the verb and the subject, but so it natur- 
ally does in English), 'another the Aquitani* (here 
the object may precede, but with some sense of 
difficulty), *the third they who are called Celts 
in their own tongue, Gauls in ours' (here the or- 
der in English is quite forced and almost impos- 
sible). Yet the three clauses are perfectly sym- 
metrical in structure. It is only by translation 
that we discover such facts as these about the order 
of modifiers in English, that we may speak of a 
densely crowded street, but not of a crowded with 
people street, or that, having aliae multae and 
magnae as modifiers of the same virtutes, we must 
say 'many other great' in English, no other ar- 
rangement being possible. No wonder our young 
students abandon the attempt to reproduce the or- 
der. Yet they must not abandon it, for the Latin 
order can be retained in translation, and must be 
retained in most cases if the translation is not 
to suffer. It may even be retained surprisingly 
often without altering the form of the syntax. 'Be- 
hind the rider sits black Care', Tine gratitude you 
are showing to the Roman people', 'Down fall the 
pine trees', 'This I pray, this last cry I pour out 
with my blood', are but a few random instances out 
of many where English shows itself tractable. 
However, the usual condition of reproducing the 
Latin order in translation without violence to Eng- 
lish is the free handling of syntax previously re- 
ferred to. As that becomes more and more pos- 
sible with the student's increasing knowledge, the 
order may more and more be kept. This is of 
course a wonderful gain to the translation itself and 
also a great stimulus to reading in the order. 

I have kept the consideration of word meanings un- 
til the last, though it is the first point that engages 
the young student's attention. His devotion to his. 
vocabulary is even excessive, yet his efforts bear 
singularly little fruit, and nowhere is he more in 
need of guidance. The difficulty here arises from 
the comparative smallness of the Latin vocabulary 
and the consequent necessity for considering every 
word not as a separate unit but in relation to all 
the context. Nothing more directly forces the stu- 
dent to the effort, at first unwelcome, of consid- 
ering a sentence as a whole. The fact that Latin 
gives us comparatively few words to memorize is 



not appreciated by the young student. Very gladly, 
if consilium might only be always 'plan', would they 
memorize additional words for advice and purpose 
and strategy and diplomacy and all the little army 
of English words which consilium represents. It 
requires an intelligent comparison of -the two lan- 
guages to see that consilium does always mean some- 
thing like planning, but that English .calls this plan- 
ning by different names according to the circum- 
stances under which it is done, while Latin contents 
itself with one, trusting to the context to make its 
application clear. A boy is very unlikely to make 
this discovery unassisted. What he desires at first 
is not the essential meaning of the Latin word at 
all, but a convenient English tag to attacl\ to it. 
The trouble with consilium is that the English tags 
are so numerous, invidia, the fear of which so 
possesses Cicero's imagination in the Catilines, not 
only may but must be translated in various places 
unpopularity, hostility, criticism, disfavor, reproach. 
It is a real feat for a young mind to recognize es- 
sential similarity in these different and not alto- 
gether synonymous words. And what of the cases 
where there is not any English tag to attach? what 
of versari and afficerc? What most of all of the 
many cases where the translation word is not the 
meaning, all those metaphors not at home in English 
for which some different expression must be substi- 
tuted? The natural early desire not to stop over 
the essential meaning, but to take the shortest cut 
to an English equivalent has been, I must believe, 
strengthened by the fact that Caesar's vocabulary 
is the first the student encounters; it is used now in 
most beginning books. The immediate gain in 
economy of effort is doubtless great, and the prac- 
tice probably justifiable; yet it is a pity to get a 
technical vocabulary first, to make the acquaintance 
of ponere in the sense of pitching a camp, to have 
one's first Latin sentences full of legions, cohorts, ' 
fortifications and military manceuvers, objects and 
operations more or less misty and remote. For this 
sense of unreality in regard to the Latin words 
cripples translation doubly, by putting yet another 
hindrance in the way of real reading of the Latin. 
For what reading wants of a word is the real 
meaning, not an English word at all; what transla- 
tion wants is the English word which will convey 
that meaning under the given circumstances, often 
not a translation of the word at all. 

In secondary school work this difficulty reaches 
an acute stage in Vergil, that is, if it has not been 
successfully dealt with before that. Even then 
Vergil offers the best opportunity for distinguish- 
ing essential meanings from translation equivalents, 
or, if one looks at it in another way, the greatest 
danger of confounding the two. His intolerance 
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of anything commonplace or hackneyed in diction, 
his desire for words and metaphors that will bite 
and tell are carried to a point that would be harsh- 
ness in prose. This characteristic of Vergil has 
not been even remotely imitated in any translation 
that I know. In school translations everj'thing 
tends to be smoothed away, blurred and effaced. 
Tennyson uses words as Vergil does when he writes 
of "breasting the blows of circumstance", or speaks 
of trees as "clothing their branchy bowers with fifty 
Mays", or writes "Climb thy thick noon, disastrous 
day". Imagine commonplace expressions substi- 
tuted for all these unusual ones. Yet this is what 
happens to Vergil in our schools. So that here, 
if not before, the essential meaning must be insisted 
upon as something distinct from a translation sub- 
stitute. Here, if not before, we must know that 
pet ere means aim at and ponere set down. Once 
interested in the essential meaning of Latin words, 
the variation of that meaning by context and the 
possibilities of expressing it in English, one is well 
started on one of those happy roads that never come 
to an end. Which of us is not still trying to get 
a better rendering for some particular studium or 
virtus, and still hoping to find precisely the right 
expression some day? When one's students set out 
upon this quest, one gets a strong sense of intel- 
lectual comradeship with them. 

It seems, then, that the whole process of learning 
to translate Latin is a gradual and progressive liber- 
ation of the mind, in which realities emerge and 
detach themselves from what is accidental or unim- 
portant in their outward form. The student be- 
gins in a kind of mental bondage, partly to the 
literalism inseparable from youth, partly to his own 
language, whose forms and habits are identical to 
him with thought itself. But when he has learned 
to translate Latin even as well as he may, under 
favorable conditions, in our schools, when he has 
learned to treat syntax freely but never lawlessly, 
to accept and find at last rational and helpful a thing 
at first so repellent to his unconscious instincts as 
Latin order, and to recognize by constant compari- 
son of the Latin and the English vocabulary that 
all words are more or less unsuccessful attempts 
to express thouight, he has gone a long way toward 
mental enfranchisement, he is to a certain extent 
at least the master and not the slave of language. 
When by a growing power to read he comes to see 
his original clearly, he feels increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with his own attempts to copy it, and I know 
of nothing more hopeful for English work than 
the intensity of effort to which translation, as it 
were, provokes and challenges the more intelligent 
students. 

Little has been said about ways and means. Prob- 



ably, as Kipling said of tribal lays, "there are nine 
and sixty ways" of teaching translation and "every 
single one of them is right". But I venture to say 
that no one of the sixty-nine can be applied with 
the best effect without the constant effort to put 
one's self mentally in the student's place and to 
guide him along, without pausing, it is true, but 
^Iso without haste or impatience. 

Ella Catherine Greene 
The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr 
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Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Paul 
Decharme, translated by James Loeb. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. (1906). Pp. xxii 
+ 392. $300. 

The late Professor Decharme's Euripide et 
L'Esprit de son Theatre (i8p3) is widely known 
among students of Euripides. This analysis of 
Euripides' temperament, intellectual tendencies and 
dramatic work rests on a more profound study of 
the dramas themselves than has characterized any 
that preceded it. 

Though to the most tragic of poets the Athenians 
themselves and posterity alike have granted but the 
third place among Greek tragedians, his work has 
been more widely read, studied and discussed than 
that of any other Greek dramatist and in a sense 
his plays are popular to-day. At the present time 
the psychology of the Euripidean dramas appears to 
interest the cultivated public more than the perfec- 
tion of Sophocles or the grandeur of Aeschylus. 
Attacks on his art and morals are no longer in fash- 
ion ; Professor Decharme points out that it is 
equally absurd to criticize him for the innovations 
in the construction of his dramas and for his philo- 
sophic attitude toward the myths about the Olym- 
pians which constituted the popular religion of his 
day. 

Euripides and Socrates both were accused of cor- 
rupting the young and of teaching atheism. Plato 
interpreted Socrates for the after-world in such 
fashion that he has come to connote almost perfect 
goodness and wisdom. Euripides was less fortunate; 
he had as his exponent not the great philosopher but 
Aristophanes, the greatest genius that ever wrote 
comedy, advocatus diaboli indeed in his case as in 
that of Socrates. 

Professor Decharme deplores the fact that the 
Aristophanic judginent of Euripides has still too 
wide currency even among those who love the 
tragic poet. This book shows abundantly how in 
these latter days Euripides has come into his own 
after the period in which bitter vituperation of 
him was in fashion in Germany (with the great 
exception of Goethe) and in other lands where Ger- 
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man scholarship was followed blindly. In the first 
part of the work the critical spirit of Euripides is 
examined, in the second his dramatic genius is 
studied. Stress is laid on the fact that the critical 
spirit of Euripides, which led to his being called 
the philosopher of the stage, determined his feeling 
toward the philosophy as toward the religious, social 
and political questions of the day; Euripides openly 
opposed narrow and unintelligent formalism and la- 
bored for the emancipation of the Greek mind. 

In general one can only agree with Professor 
Decharme's statement and admire its lucidity and 
the depth of scholarship it reveals. Occasionally, 
however, we must take issue" with him. For ex- 
ample he regards pessimism as one of the character- 
istics of Euripidean philosophy. Euripides did in- 
deed tend to question deeply all things human and 
a melancholy tinge was thus given to his thought; 
we nevertheless feel that a better word can be found 
to denote his feeling for the sorrows of humanity. 
It is rather pity, that emotion which found its 
crownini? expression in the Troades, lately charac- 
terized as "perhaps in European literature the first 
great expression of the spirit of pity for mankind, 
exalted into a moving principle". This quality, 
not that inert and despairing thing called pessimism, 
colors the passages adduced by Professor De- 
charme; it is this quality that, in Aristotle's famous 
phrase, makes him the most tragic of poets. Again, 
the author speaks of Euripides' aversion to women, 
which he ascribes in part to the alarming progress 
which at that time the authority of women was mak- 
ing in Athenian households. In spite of his ex- 
planations we can not feel that the portrayer of the 
wife Alcestis, the sisters Iphigenia and Electra, the 
girls Macaria and Polyxena hated womankind. Our 
author has here committed the error which he right- 
ly condemns in others, that of determining the 
views of Euripides from passages, often fragments, 
taken at random from his text, appropriate enough 
in the mouth of the speaker, but not to be regarded 
as expressions of the poet's own opinion (cf. e. g. 
Jason's tirade against women). Further, Professor 
Decharme adduces no evidence to disprove Wilamo- 
witz* dictum that no woman had any influence in 
Athens save "die Jungfrau von der Burg". 

In discussing the political views of Euripides the 
author is rightly on his guard against finding politi- 
cal allusions everywhere. Occasionally, however, 
he leaves a passage entirely pointless, though a po- 
litical interpretation is obvious or probable. For 
example, he denies that the famous passage in the 
Phoenissae about exile has any reference to the 
case of Alcibiades. He argues that an allusion 
made in a play of 406, nearly a year after the 
return of Alcibiades, would have lacked interest. 



The date of the Phoenissae is a vexed question but 
the termini for it are the years 411-406; throughout 
all those years the exiles and return of Alci- 
biades formed a theme of burning interest at 
Athens. In Aristophanes' play of 406, in Alci- 
biades' second exile the city is in turmoil with the 
question what to do with her son whom she loves 
and hates and longs for. It seems hardly possible 
that Euripides, in composing this passage, should 
not have thought of this great exile, whom he had 
oved. Surely <rvua<ro4^tv roh fi^ <ro<f>oU is applicable 
not to an exile from Boeotian Thebes, but to 
one from the city which Pericles called the school 
of Hellas. Again Professor Decharme dismisses 
with too much scorn the attempt to identify the 
chiefs described in the Suppliants with contempo- 
rary Athenian statesmen. The description has a 
historical rather than an epic character, and it 
seems very probable that contemporaries of Euripi- 
des are described, though we are not able to lix 
upon them with certainty. 

In the second part of the work the art of Euripi- 
des is considered as an original and innovating:: 
form. Two of the most interesting points are the 
discussion of divine interventions and the consid- 
eration of the prologues. These are explained and 
defended in two valuable chapters. The last part 
of the book, which takes up the choral passages and 
the monodies, constitutes an important accompani- 
ment to Masqueray's more technical discussion. 

Professor Decharme has been fortunate in his 
translator, who evidently commands the three lan- 
guages the knowledge of which is necessary to suc- 
cessful translation of a book like this. Occasional 
lapses there are. The sentence "Thus Telephus 
came upon the stage dressed like a poor devil" gives 
a ludicrous effect not present in the French phrase. 
The somewhat close translation of asses on p. 367, 
by which Aristophanes' magnificent parodies of 
Euripides are termed "rather amusing", seems not 
quite fairly to represent the spirit of the French. 
Again we need not be purists to object to "moti- 
vate". But these and similar small details do not 
impair the value of the whole. It is matter for 
congratulation that the admirable work of Professor 
Decharme is accessible in such an excellent English 
form. 

Vassar College Grace Harriet Macurdy 



Essential Latin Lessons. By Arthur W. Roberts 
and John C. Rolfe. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons (1906). Pp. xiii + 363. $1.00. 

Inasmuch as the office of the reviewer is to con- 
fute as well as to criticize, let it be premised that 
the writer confesses to prejudices. What these are 
he hopes to make so plain that not only shall his 
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cavillings be inspired by his convictions, but that 
his clear preferences may make equally clear the 
value of his personal equation. 

The book is far from being a failure. One may 
use it with the assurance that it is at least as good 
and as safe as the average. There is a sincere 
attempt to present essentials to the beginner in 
an orderly and sober fashion. A vocabulary of 
750 words, a good amount of explanation in the 
presentation of forms, verbs developed by tense- 
stems, every seventh lesson a review, an introduc- 
tory chapter on English grammar, word-lists for 
vocabulary review, and reading lessons from Caesar 
simplified, with "illustrative sentences" for the 
syntax, and exercises in which the Latin is to the 
English in the ratio of about two to one are sound 
ard worthy foundations on which to build. 

Ard now for prejudice. Why, having done well, 
<lid not the authors go on toward perfection and 
abandon superstition ? It is true that pupils "have 
at the outset of their study of Latin a feeble grip 
upon the principles of English grammar". Such 
being the case, the need is not a collection of 
formal statements which he may use for reference, 
but a very simple and lucid re-teaching of his Eng- 
lish grammar in immediate union with his Latin 
grammar. To say, for instance, that "The unit 
in language is the sentence" is to utter an impor- 
tant truth, but it is also to ignore the fact that 
the idea of units as applied to language is one not 
easily gained by a child. A recent article protests 
agairst the fear of technic:il terms in language teach- 
ing; but surely no one seriously believes that there 
is ary virtue in formal statement — that is to say, in 
a correct label — apart from an understanding of what 
the statement means. In the Essential Latin Les- 
sons, then, too much reli:ince his been placed on the 
possibility of conveying information to a beginner by 
the use of conventional grammatical terms. 

As a consequence of the development of the verb 
by tense-stems, certain forms, particularly the sub- 
junctive and the participle, must be learned before 
they can be intelligently used. Furthermore, both 
of these receive rather casual or at least condensed 
exposition, even when the time for fuller treat- 
ment comes. Seeing that one cannot read Latin 
without clearly understanding the participial and 
gerundive constructions, it is a pity that these arc 
rot more elaborately taught. It is true that many 
teachers want "not a method but the materials for 
a method", nevertheless few would resent any aid 



in clarifying the views of pupils in regard to these 
important subjects. 

1 he book is conservative in its nomenclature, and 
has not followed the adventurous Hale in multiply- 
ing categories. To that extent it is milk for babes, 
as it should be. 

There are some errors of detail and typography 
which need not be pointed out in this review, more 
particularly as many of them have been published 
in at least one other notice. They will not greatly 
disturb anyone who is fit to teach Latin. 
Jo hn Edmund Barss 
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The concluding words in Miss Greene's paper of 
last week meril the atter.lion of all thoughtfu! leach- 
i-rs of Lalin. She emjihasizes the necessity of 
■■coi-.stant effort to put one's self mentally in the 
sludent's piace. and lo guide him along, withont 
pansicg, it is tnie, but also wilhoiU haste or impa- 
tience". A great deal of recent discussion of the 
i-ccevily of careful trainiiii( in translation neglects 
this iierscinal equation of the sf.idcnl's self. In 
Mr. Male's suggestive remarks on the reading of 
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niiisi rcmemhcr that the American child has prac- 
tically no training in the effect of words. He mny 
use the vernacniar with correctness and force but. 
though ihe effect of the individual word may be 
felt, it is itol felt consciously. The chief diffioiity 
that a young student meets is to grasp the idea that 
a word is, one might say, almost a living creature, 
affe;led by and having an effect on other words with 
wliici) it is combined, and capable of different ef- 
fects accord i UK to the intention of the one who 
employs it. This conception of a word is not ob- 
tained immediately ; it must grow in a student's 
mind. Meanwhile, until he has gained it, the be.it 
he can do is to attach an English meaning to a 
foreign word and to attach this almost mechanically. 
It does not affect him that actual ct]uivalence be- 
tween the words of one laiiKuage and another is 
practically impossible. Substantial equivalents arc 
all that he uced.'^ and all that the teacher ought to 
expect him to have. In the case of a large mim- 
1-cr of words expressing concrete ideas the equiv- 
alence is practically complete. It is nniy in the 



case of what one might call abstract conceptions 
th-it this lack of equivalence is particularly striking 

Miss Greene regrets that the early rcadmg of thi. 
student IS in an author as technical as Caesar. Shu 
regrets that a young student should learn pono in 
connection with the phrase pomere casira, but k is 
to be remembered that fionerc casira is no further 
away from the actual meaning of pono than the 
English 'pi'ch camp' is from the actual meaning of 
'pitch'. In both cases the actual meaning is suf- 
ficiently near for the student to grasp the combina- 
tion without difficulty. On the other hand, the con- 
creleness of Caesar's style makes the vast majority 
of the words employed by him more nearly suscep- 
tible of word for word rendering than is the style 
of Cicero or Vergil. 1 do not, therefore, share 
the regret that Caesar is the first author put into 
the hands of students. 

If we put ourselves in the young student's place 
we see that insistence upon the Latin order at the 
outset is a mistake. It adds needlessly to the 
difficulty in the early years. Again, it often hap- 
pens that translation of a Latin sentence in the 
order of the original would produce an effect in 
English entirely different from that intended by the 
Latin. What is needed in each case is that the 
natural Latin order should be rendered by the nat- 
ural English order. Thus, the natural Latin order 
places the verb at the end of the sentence; for a 
similar reason the verb should not, save for special 
reasons, be placed at the end of the sentence in 
the English translation. 

In fact, the essence of translation after all is that 
the version shall produce as nearly as possible the 
effect of the original, and this is, in many cases, a 
most difficult problem for even a mature trans- 
lator. Eor young students it is ahiiost insoluble 
except under the most careful guidance. Many 
teachers while laying great stress on ren- 
dering a Latin sentence in the order of the orig- 
rendcring a Latin sentence in Ihe order of the orig- 
inal, neglect this more essential element. The sim- 
plest illustrations are found in poetry. Most of 
the editions of Vergil, in their vocabularies, give 
for c«sis the meaning 'sword'. Now sword is a 
prose word in English, whereas ensis never occurs 
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in prose in Latin. To render by 'sword' therefor, 
is to mistranslate the original. English has a 
number of words that belong to poetry to express 
this idea. In the line — 

He is coming! Quick, my falchion! 
the Roman word would have been ensis. Of 
course the English does not always have an equiv- 
alent that matches the range of the Latin word. 
Take, for example, Vergil's use of linquo. This 
word does not belong to prose, which uses relinquo. 
The nearest English equivalent 'forsake' is not al- 
ways the same. Then, too, metre may have its 
effect. Thus Vergil always uses propinquo for 
approphiquo because appropinquo is metrically im- 
pcjssible. It is, therefore, a matter of doubt whether 
Vergil expected propittquo to produce a particular 
effect ; unquestionably, however, he did expect linquo 
to produce a special effect. Consequently, one may 
hesitate to translate propinquo by 'draw nigh*. But 
these as well as other important considerations de- 
pend upon the personal equation of the student. 



50MB CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE TEACH- 
ING OF GREEK ART' 

Professor Michaelis begins his recent book on 
the archaeological discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the following words: "If the favor of 
the general public, at least in Germany, toward the 
close of the last centurv*, has more and more been 
withdrawn from the study of antiquity, this chansje 
of interest has at any rate affected archaeology' to a 
much less degree, for in the domain of ancient art 
during many decades a succession of noteworthy 
discoveries has awakened widespread interest". 

German ci^nditions are, of course, in many ways 
different from ours, but the differences are in de- 
grree rather than in kind, and this recently formed 
association is pnx^f enough, if any were needed, that 
we teachers of Classics are quite aware of the dan- 
gers of our position in the face of the withdrawal 
of public interest in the subjects which are nearest 
to us. It is perhaps not so clear whether there is 
to be any compensation or help for this loss of in- 
terest in a grv^wing attention on the part of the 
American public to the artistic side of Greek life, 
but the outKx»k here seems to have some distinctly 
hv'^peful features : the public press lays much stress 
on new discvweries : when new objects of Greek art 
make their appearance in museums. pe\>ple flock to 
see them, and our school at Athens, now a quarter 
v^f a centur\- old. has grown sieavlily. if slowly, both 
in the character of its wvrk and in the int^uence 
which it exerts. Is it not possible that in fosterinjjr 
an interest in Greek art we may be not only fiirther- 
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ing something intrinsically valuable, but may aho 
be thereby lending a helping hand to the general 
cause of classical study? 

Much discussion is going on elsewhere than in 
our own country concerning the study of Greek art 
in connection with classical work in schools and 
colleges. Two years ago at the International Con- 
gress at Athens several addresses dealt with vari- 
ous aspects of the problem, such as the proper scope 
of the work, the education of teachers, methods of 
illustration, etc. In the older countries there is 
of course a far larger body of educated opinion to 
support such study, but we have a right to believe 
that this may come to us too in time when the days 
of the present boisterous struggle for private gain 
are past and the public becomes more inclined not 
simply to ask for the man who *'doos things", but 
to inquire a little more into the value of what he 
does. 

These are, however, days of crowded programmes 
in schools and colleges. Hence, if the claims of 
new subjects are urged, these claims call for ample 
justification, and such justification should rest on a 
broad and solid foundation. It should be shown, it 
seems to me, that the new subject is likely to add 
something of real value to the life of the student. 
and to bring to him some humanizing influence; it 
should, in short, be of a nature to add to the hap- 
piness and well-being of later life. Is art in gen- 
eral and Greek art, specifically, a subject of this 
nature? This is indeed a far-reaching topic, for 
it involves the ethical question of a conception of 
happiness and the aesthetic question of what art 
has to do with ethics. These, truk. are matters 
which I am not qualified to disaiss, even if this 
were the time for such disaission. but it may not 
be out of place to state briefly a Greek view toi:ch- 
ing them — I mean specifically Aristotle's — to see if 
his ideas do not embody a theor>' which is calcu- 
lated to suggest to us some real utility in the teacH- 
ing of Greek art. 

I am aware that modem writers on such subjects 
regard Greek views of ethics and aestherics as in- 
adequate and in many respects elemcntan.*. Per- 
haps they are. but for all that they contain much 
practical truth. At this University oi:r philjso- 
phers have been of late talking much a*vx:t "Prag- 
matism", a theor>- which, if I itnJorst.irJ the re- 
cent discussion correctly, tends t.^ regr^rd as :n:o 
ideas which appear to work under prac:ic:i! app!: 
cation : to me at least Ar:stvn!e*> : !eas >eeni : -^ 
respond pretty well to this test. WV.a:, then, has 
he to say about happiness v>r we'/.-* oin.: ? Th^^o 
of you who arc familiar with the Ethics va b vk. 
by the way. that we classical sf.: Urts ^o rot re li 
halt as much as we ought ^ will remember that th.» 
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opening chapters establish a definition of well-being, 
e^aitiowla. All men, declares the philosopher, good 
and bad alike, seek this desirable thing, but they 
do not agree about what it really is. There must, 
however, be some final conception of what this 
eT^daifwvla is, since it so generally appears to be 
the tAos or end of man's vital activity, and 
this conception must be in accord with some idea 
of excellence (dperi^), for even our subordinate 
activities we think of as excellent or the reverse. 
Furthermore, this idea of excellence, if it is to be 
applied to the all-embracing activity of life, must 
have its application to the spiritual element in man, 
since this is the higher part of his nature. The 
essence of tMcufwyla, therefore, is to be found in the 
soul's activity exercised in accordance with a per- 
fected excellence. Aristotle is, however, not so 
unpractical as to suppose that the well-being or 
happiness which is involved in the spiritual activ- 
ity may not be sadly checked by material conditions 
that are unfavorable; he does, however, maintain 
that the essence of e^aifxovla rests in this purely 
spiritual view and is not to be found in the subor- 
dinate ends which men strive for, such as wealth, 
position, etc. Thus it may be assumed that under 
this spiritual view whatever tends to enlarge and 
enrich a person's thought will tend to promote his 
happiness and well-being. 

According to such a theory, therefore, cifdaifwula 
involves an ethical activity, since it calls for un 
activity which is in accordance with perfected ex- 
cellence («caTA TcXclay dpenji'), and the question there- 
fore at once arises whether the arts are closely 
enough related to ethics to make their influence con- 
tributory to the dperi^ which promotes e^SaifwvLa. At 
this point the Greek theories of ethics enter into 
the matter. 

It is a commonplace truth that the aesthetic feel- 
ing and the passion for aesthetic expression were 
widespread among the Greeks; this is made clear 
enough even by the character of their industrial art, 
which so strongly reflects the influence of their 
great masters. No less, however, is it true that 
Greek aesthetic theory was imperfectly developed 
and that the common tendency in Greek writers was 
to regard art as something which was subordinate 
to morals and was intended chiefly to serve the 
cause of moral development, in other words, lo 
hold that art was to instruct and not simply to give 
pleasure. I suppose no one to-day would defend 
such a didactic theory of art, but it is found from 
Plato, that consummate artist, down to Strabo and 
Plutarch. Nowhere does this view come out more 
clearly than in Aristophanes, and his writings are 
especially interesting in this respect, because his 
appeal is directly to the popular consciousness. He 
does not attack Euripides primarily because his art 



is bad as art, though he clearly believes that it is, 
but because he deems him a bad teacher of morals. 

With Aristotle, however, another and more sat- 
isfactory theory of art appears, which no doubt 
came to be recognized, but which was never charac- 
teristic of Greek thought. This theory is not complete- 
ly worked out by the philosopher, but the general na- 
ture of his views may be gathered, especially from 
the Poetics. Aristotle practically abandons the 
idea that art is didactic; its function, he believes, is 
to produce an emotional satisfaction and pleasure 
which is its own. The ethical tendency in works 
of art is not to be regarded as a sound basis for 
critical judgment; this should rest rather on the 
purely aesthetic impression which is produced. Thus 
in the Poetics there is co^isiderable criticism of 
Euripides, not, however, because his plays have an 
immoral tendency, but because they are inartistic. 

At first sight it might seem that Aristotle's view 
involves such a shallow theor>' as is implied in the 
maxim of "art for art's sake", just as if this mani- 
festation of human emotion and intellect were not 
intimately bound up with other and paramount in- 
terests in man's life, but the philosopher does not 
appear to have been led astray here. True to 
Greek tradition the moral element would seem to 
have entered into his idea in the quality of the 
aesthetic pleasure demanded. This is perhaps too sub- 
jective a view of art to suit some people, for it places 
the chief emphasis on the emotions of the beholder 
rather than on the completeness and perfection with 
which the particular creation of the artist has at- 
tained the idea that it embodies. Nevertheless in 
the long run the artist must make his appeal to the 
emotions of other human beings, or else his work 
will become circumscribed and narrow, in a word, 
practically useless. Thus it would seem to me that 
Aristotle's views are essentially sound, even though 
it be granted that they are but imperfectly devel- 
oped in the works which we possess. 

I have alluded to the high quality of aesthetic 
pleasure which Aristotle's views demand, and 
through which the ethical element enters into his 
theory of art. It is just at this point that the con- 
tribution of art to man's happiness and well-being 
is suggested. The high aesthetic pleasure may well 
be one of the elements to enter into the soul's ac- 
tivity in accordance with perfected excellence, and 
should thus add its influence toward the attain- 
ment of €^daifWvLa. 

I believe, therefore, that Aristotle would have said 
and have said rightly, that the study of art should 
bring to the student something of real value, and 
that it is likely to add to the happiness and well- 
being of his life. 

Columbia University James Rignall Wheeler 

(To be concluded.) 
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ROMAN RBHAINS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 

At the first meeting of the Association Professor 
Wilfred P. Mustard, then of Haverford College, 
now at Johns Hopkins, spoke in interesting and 
suggestive fashion on Roman remains in southern 
France. The paper was well illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

Professor Mustard began with a brief sketch of 
the Roman occupation of ancient Gaul and then 
discussed an impressive group of Roman monuments 
situated on or near the lower course of the Rhone. 

At Aries, he said, one may see a great stone am- 
phitheater, 500 yards in circumference, as well as 
the ruius of an ancient theater, the remains of the 
Palace of Constantine and some traces of an old 
Roman cemetery, now known as the Aliscamps. At 
Glanum there is a small triumphal arch and the so- 
called Tomb of the Julii — two structures which seem 
to date from the Republican period, and are prob- 
ably two of the oldest Roman buildings standing 
in France. At Nimes there is another great am- 
phitheater, a little smaller than that of Aries, but 
in a much better state of preservation. Indeed, the 
outer wall is far better preserved than that of any 
other amphitheater in Italy or France. There, too, 
is the Maison-Carree, one of the finest and be^^t 
preserved Roman temples in the world, a part of 
the old Roman baths, the so-called Temple of Diana, 
the Tour Magne and the Gate of Augustus. 

The Pont du Gard is part of a great aqueduct 
which once carried water 25 miles to the ancient 
city of Nimes. This part, which strides across the 
river Gardon, is about 880 feet long and 160 feet 
high. It is composed of three rows of arches; 
the lowest tier contains 6 arches, the second 11, the 
third 35. 

At Orange there is a great triumphal arch and an 
enormous theater. The arch is 68 feet high, 65 
feet wide and 25 feet deep. It probably is one 
of the oldest triumphal arches known. It certainly 
is one of the most richly and profusely decorated, 
and, withal, one of the best preserved. The theater 
is unique among the ancient theaters of Europe in 
that its stage wall is well preserved. The fa«;ade 
is 335 feet long and 120 feet high. The interior 
shows clearly that this theater once had a sloping 
roof of timber over the stage. Since 1854 it has 
been made a national monument, and the serious 
work of rcsforation has been steadily going on. 
Since that time, too, some notable representations 
of classical plays have been given ihcre, and the 
place promises to be some day a place of pilgrim- 
age for lovers of the drama, just as Baireuth is a 
place of pilgrimage for the worshipers of Wagner. 



REVIEWS 

The Religion of Numa and other Essays on the 
Religion of ancient Rome. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1906). pp. viii + 189. 

The five essays of Professor Carter's book (The 
Religion of Numa, The Reorganisation of Serviu-^, 
The Coming of the Sibyl, The Decline of Faith, 
The Augfustan Renaissance) are so closely connected 
that they really form a brief and popular, yet thor- 
ough and scholarly presentation of the history of 
Roman religion from prehistoric times to the death 
of the first emperor, or rather, to emphasize at 
the outset the principal limitation of the work, they 
give a history of Roman worship as far as the 
state recognized it, excluding absolutely all the 
numerous and attractive rites of the private cult «)f 
which De Marchi in his Culto Privato has so fasci- 
natingly treated. In this limitation the author fol- 
lows his two chief predecessors, W. W. Fowler 
(Roman Festivals) and G. Wissowa (Religion und 
Kultus der Romer). Indeed, Professor Carter in 
his preface professes himself the pupil of the latter 
scholar. 

It is against this limitation that the reviewer must 
first of all file his protest. Great and valuable as 
Wissowa's monumental work undoubtedly is, it af- 
fords by no means a complete picture of the re- 
ligious life of the Roman people. The longer we 
study the expressions of religious feeling among the 
ancients — and in spite of the protest of both Wis- 
sowa and Carter I must claim in this connection the 
fight to combine both Greek and Roman religions — 
the longer, I say, we study these expressions, the 
more are we impressed with the decided incomplete- 
ness of the state ritual, and the necessity of round- 
ing out our conception of ancient religion by taking 
account of the numero.is features of so called lower 
mythology, of superstitions and magic. Nay, there 
are those who, like Frazer, with a semblance of 
right make the claim that all religion is the devel- 
oped product of an original magic. It seems a 
pity that Professor Carter should have detracted 
from the great value of his book by this rigid ex- 
clusion. 

The second exception which I must take to the 
spirit of the book is the attitude of the author 
toward the philological method. It is true that 
the absolutely certain results of Comparative 
Mytholog>' are few and far between. But this 
meagerness, it seems to me, forms no valid argu- 
ment against the methodological value. Usener's 
words (Gotternamen. Preface), "The attainable goal 
is not the history of the individual deities, of their 
gradual appearance and development, but only a his- 
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tor)' of religious conceptions. . . The real science 
of mythology must treat (i) the formation of re- 
ligious concepts, (2) personification and metaphor, 
(3) symbolism, (4) myths, (S) cult. . . Only true 
philological research can train the scholar to live 
again through the mental processes of antiquity", 
should, it seems to me, be the guiding star of every 
worker in the field of religious history. And the 
first chapter of his last work, on Word and Concept, 
has given the best, though perhaps not absolute, 
model of how such research must be carried on. 
That his magnum opus must now remain a torso is 
probably the hardest loss that the study of antiquity 
has suffered in the last decade. 

It is clear from this brief paragraph that the 
author of the Religion of Numa and his reviewer 
find themselves at the opposite poles of method. 
Statements to the effect that "the greatest contribu- 
tion which anthropology has made to the study of 
early Roman religion is 'animism' " (p. 5), that 
"the human element was absent from the concept 
of the deity" (p. 7), that "in the most primitive 
ideas of life after death it is the family which has 
immortality, not the individual" (p. 11) are de- 
cidedly misleading to anybody but the trained stu- 
dent of religion. To take as an example the last 
statement, it is quite true that the dead were known 
to the early Romans as the Di Manes, the good 
gods (?), and that we have no written or engraved 
testimony about the belief in an individual immor- 
tality. But how different a light is shed on the 
conceptions of life after death, if we open the graves 
of the dead! Why had a nation no conception of 
a very individual and personal existence after death, 
which buried the remains of its departed in the 
**house urns" (p. 13), which guarded with all legal 
formalities known to it the inviolability of the last 
resting place, which performed even in late times the 
ceremony of the os resectumf It is a great pity 
that Professor von Duhn is not yet ready to give 
us his Italische Graberkunde, from which we may 
expect the most valuable information not only about 
Roman beliefs, but also about the ethnological dis- 
tinctions and the mutual influence of the various 
races settled on Italian soil. To exclude, with 
Professor Carter, from the discussion all cults not 
properly Roman is to walk the straight and narrow 
path, but without the wide outlook which is gained 
from turning aside to some hill top. It is all the 
more to be regretted that Professor Carter follows 
so closely in the footsteps of Wissowa, as some- 
times he seems almost forcibly to restrain himself 
from branching out upon more fruitful fields. Wit- 
ness his treatment af the so-called epithets (p. 23), 
and of the religious abstractions (p. 25) which 
might have led him into a truer conception of 



Roman religious life, had he been willing to fol- 
low Usener's lead in the second, third, sixth, thir- 
teenth, twentieth, and twenty-second chapters of the 
Gotternamen. 

Once granted, howcyer, the methodological pre- 
mises on which our author builds his essays, and we 
must bestow on the book the highest and most un- 
stinted praise. If there still be — and I suppose, 
there still are — men whose conception of the Roman 
gods is based on our literary sources as we find 
them in the works of the poets, the book will be to 
them a very revelation of the true state of affairs. 
That the Roman gods are by no means pale repro- 
ductions of the Greek images, that Roman religion, 
like all other expressions of the Roman mind, is a 
natural product of certain racial, economic, and 
political conditions, that the Roman pantheon was 
originally much more limited than it appears to 
have been, that the Romans, too, rose from "mo- 
mentary" deities with transparent names to a more 
personal conception of divine beings, how changes in 
the political and commercial complexion of the state 
are mirrored in the changes and the additions to 
the number of the gods, how the Romans adapted 
their religion to the demands of the times, how 
Greek influence entered Rome centuries before the 
age of which Horace penned his unforgettable words 
about Graccia capta, how the spread of Greek con- 
ceptions wrought sad havoc among the aboriginal 
Roman gods, how scepticism and superstition each 
did its part in the metamorphosis, how the game of 
politics affected the primitive faith, and how finally 
Augustus succeeded in restoring the form, if not 
the substance of religion, always with an eye single 
to the furtherance of his imperial policy, all this 
Professor Carter has told in his book in a fascinat- 
ing and convincing manner. One might wish that 
he had sometimes abandoned the briefness and so- 
briety which characterize his work for a more 
lengthy exposition. The spread of Orientalism, for 
example, which is of the greatest importance in 
understanding the history of the struggle between 
Christianity and paganism, is told but too briefly. 
One might also wish that he had gone to some 
length into the conditions which favored this spread. 
As matters are presented, the unwary reader will 
be inclined to pass too unfavorable a judgment on 
the motives underlying this greedy absorption of 
cults which excellently, if dangerously, met the emo- 
tional desire without which no real religious belief 
can exist. Nor does it seem quite fair to the condi- 
tions in Rome to make it appear that these emo- 
tional desires were largely only the characteristic of 
the masses, while the educated classes gave them- 
selves up, without restraint, to the allegorizing of 
the Stoics. Nordcn's remarks in his edition of 
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the Sixth Book of the Aeneid might well have 
caused the author to modify his statements. 

But as an introduction to an intensive study of 
the problems presented by the history of Roman 
religion the book is excellent. To the student in 
the senior class of a college, to the secondary school 
teacher who wishes to gain a better conception of 
the fundamental difference between the traditional 
and the actual history of Roman religion, and to the 
educated layman who desires historical insight, we 
can recommend Professor Carter's book most 
heartily. Ernst Riess 



Beginning Latin. By John Edmund Barss. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co. (1906). Pp. x + 
321. $1.00. 

This is a book of 95 lessons, of which 18 are read- 
ing lessons that may be omitted. The last four les- 
sons treat subjects which can better be treated dur- 
ing the reading of Caesar and so will usually be 
omitted. The book is accordingly easily reduced to 
T^ lessons and so is available for those classes that 
cannot spend a full year upon a beginners' book. 

Special vocabularies for each lesson, excepting the 
reading lessons, are placed at the. end of the book; 
these contain an average of about six words each. 
The total number of words in these vocabularies is 
about six words each ; for the whole book the num- 
ber is approximately 500, practically all of which 
are commonly found in Caesar. 

As a supplement to each lesson, excepting the 
reading lesson, there is in the second half of the 
book a series of "Exercises for Class Drill" con- 
sisting of material for drill in paradigms and of 
English-Latin and Latin-English sentences illustra- 
tive of the principles of syntax treated in the regular 
lesson. These exercises, in spite of faults men- 
tioned later, are admirably suited to their purpose 
and add much to the value of the book. Exercises 
46, 58, 74 are typical. 

Every fifth lesson is a reading lesson. These 
may be omitted if desired, because they involve 
neither new principles of syntax nor new paradigms 
and because there is sufficient reading material in 
the book without them. The first 12 of them ii:- 
particular seem to present too wide a vocabulary. 

The author's experience seems to have taught him 
that beginners write their first English-Latin exer- 
cises very badly; he has accordingly placed in the 
early lessons such explicit directions regarding the 
use of case and personal endings that the most im- 
mature student could scarcely go wrong in his first 



Latin writing; cf. §§ 28-31. Throughout the book 
the English-Latin exercise is placed as the first, 
sometimes as the only exercise in a lesson intro- 
ducing a new paradigm or principle of syntax. 

This book is. distinguished from other first Latin 
books by its treatment of paradigms. The verb 
arid adjective paradigms are very seldom printed 
out for the student to study but instead directions 
are given for "building" the paradigm by combin- 
ing stems and endings. Then follows an exercise 
for the student in writing out in full the paradigm 
in question. This method is occasionally applied to 
noun paradigms. So thoroughly does the author 
believe in this method of "paradigm building" that 
paradigms of regular nouns and verbs are not 
printed in full even in the Appendix; endings only 
are given. For application of the method see §§ 
126-128, 376-377. 

Since mastery of forms is of prime importance 
to a beginner a book which replaces the printed 
paradigm by directions for "paradigm building" 
should have those directions simply and clearly 
stated. Unfortunately these directions are often 
not so stated. The directions for constructing verb 
paradigms are especially open to criticism for the 
author has tried to show that practically all verb 
forms are ultimately derived from a "present 
stem" and this he has not done in a way suitable 
for beginners. It probably cannot be done. The 
statements regarding verb formation are subject 
to too many modifications. For example in § 341 
the author takes twelve lines to tell how the pres- 
ent subjunctive is formed from the "present stem"; 
then, realizing that his direction is not satisfactory, 
he restates it, and, because he makes no reference 
to "present stem", makes a clear statement in only 
four lines. Other sections which would be improv- 
ed by similar restatement are 65, 107, 169, 341, 342, 

353, 369. 

As is to be expected in a first edition, the book 
shows a number of mistakes in quantity and some 
typographical errors. There are also three erro'*s 
in statement. Six lessons employ some paradigm 
or principle of syntax first treated in a later les- 
son. Few directions regarding Latin word order 
are found, and these few are frequently violated. 
The book would tend to confirm young students !n 
the belief they are quick to hold, that any word 
order will do in Latin. 

The book is of unusual excellence in that which 
is of equal importance with the treatment of para- 
digms — namely, the treatment of syntax. The ex- 
planations of principles of syntax arc always clear 
and full, the exercises that follow the explanations 
typical. C. M. Baker 

Horace Mann High School 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN 

The monotony of reading examination papers is 
sometimes relieved by mistakes which are toe 
extraordinary to arouse merely passing interest. The 
following are some of those noted at the last College 
Entrance Board examinations in Latin. 

Velamina was declared to be composed of vela. 
Veil', 'garment', and minus-a-um, 'small'; hence *a 
small veil'. adulesccntia was derived from adule, 
'lack of, and scicntia, 'knowledge' ; therefore 'youth'. 

The comparison of ntahm was given as malus, 
bene, optimus; malus, odior, pcssimus; malus, 
minor, minimus. 

To the injunction "Change the gerundive con- 
struction principum interHcicndorum to the corre- 
sponding gerund construction" one student returned 
this answer: "The gerund has no plural. There- 
fore this idea can not be expressed by the gerund 
construction". 

One question was "Give the situation of the 
comitium". Some answers were: "The situation 
of the comitium is often very dangerous" ; "I can 
not find the comitium on the paper. I will there- 
fore trv to explain the form comitio comitio is in 
the ablative governed by in'; "The comitium was 
located in the western part of Athens near the road 
leading to the Piraeus". 

Questioned about the position of autem and igitur 
one candidate said: "Personally I don't like the 
position of autcm and igitur; I think they should 
stand first, as they are connective words". 

Other gems were: "Figures of prosody are the 
dactylic feet, the spondee and the caesura"; 
"Archias had lived in Rome since the founding of 
the city"; "This is a female caesura, because it 
comes in the wrong place" 

Strange translations were noted, both of the books 
regularly read for admission to college and of the 
sight passages. In the former sphere we have the 
following : 

Potestne huius caeli spiritus esse iucundus 

(Cic. Cat. 1. 1 5) 'whose spirit is happy in the heav- 
ens'; immo vcro (Arch. 9), 'in the lowest truth'; 
postquam introgressi et coram data copia fandi 
(Aen. I. 520), 'after the eatables had been handed 
around and also the food given out' ; nccdum orbem 
medium Nox horis acta subibat (Aen. 3.512), 'Night 
driving her horses'; pars ingenti subicre feretro 
triste ministerium et subiectam more parentum 
aversi tenuere facem (Aen. 6. 221-223), 'some go 
under the pyre and touch a match to it' : 'they place 



the body on the bier and touch a match to the 
feet of their parents'; At gemitus (6.220), 'the bro- 
ther did it' : *a sigh of satisfaction arose (the whole 
passage being of a feast)'; pars calidos latices et 
acna undantia Hammis expediunt (6.222-223), 'part 
brought lucid milk': 'some carried hot milk': 'a 
prepared white lattice work': 'one of pure water'; 
velamina nota coniciunt (6.221-222), 'sing the well- 
known hymns'; principio pinguem taedis et robore 
secto ingentem struxerc pyram (6.214-215), 'the 
meat having been cooked and the oak cut*. 
Among the sight translations were these: 

homo d actus in se semper divitias habet (Phaed. 
4.22), *a learned man always has two souls within 
him' : crebraque inter se conloquia milites habebant 
neque ullum interim telum, per factiones loquentium, 
traiciebatur (Caes. B. C. 3. 19), 'nor was any 
weapon drawn in the meanwhile except the imple- 
ments of conversation': 'not any weapon was hurled 
through the .speakers of the meeting*; ut vidit levi 
patens in pectore volnus cuspidis Ausoniae, (Aen. 
1 1. 40-41), 'the wound lying open in the breast of the 
Cupid of Ausonia': 'the wound made by the greedy 
Italian' : 'spitting on Ausonia' • hi sonas colligunt, 
'these collect life-preservers'; plures onere degravati 
perierant, 'just as many perished in the dangerous 
gurgle'. 
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Classical students will be much interested in the 
announcement recently made by M.Maspero concern- 
ing the volume of Menander's plays, found nearly a 
year ago in a small town in Upper Egypt in dig- 
ging the foundation of a house. Some 40 leaves 
c)f a manuscript were discovered, some of these bad- 
ly damaged. But after considerable work M. 
l.efebvre. Inspector of the Egyptian Service of An- 
tiquities, has deciphered some 1,300 lines more or 
less complete, forming parts of fovir different com- 
edies. The New York Times' Saturday Review 
of Books, for Saturday, October 5, gives the argu- 
ment of two of the plays which have survived suffi- 
ciently to be made out. The argument of one, called 
the Epitreponles, or Arbitrators, is as follows: 

The maiden Pamphila meets with an unfortunate 
-ndventure at a nocturnal revel, and not long after- 
ward is married by the very man, Charisius, to 
whom she had fallen a victim, each party remain- 
ing ignorant of the other's identity. She success- 
fully conceals the birth of a child which is exposed 
along with certain valuables, and in particular with 
a ring which the unknown man had left in her 
keeping on the fatal night. The child was found 
by a shepherd and handed on by him to a char- 
coal burner; but, the jewelry becoming a hone of 
contention between the two, they agreed to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration — whence the title ^^f 
the play. The arbitrator, who happens to be the 
father of Pamphila, gives judgment in favor of the 
charcoal burner; but the ring soon passed into the 
possession of a slave of Charisius, and from his 



hands into those of a courtesan with whom his 
master, having discovered Pamphila' s secret, had 
proceeded to console himself. The courtesan is thus 
enabled to represent to Charisius that the child 
which had been found was her own; but she sub- 
sequently confesses the truth, and by means of the 
ring proves it to ihc satisfaction of Charisius and 
Pamphila, who are thereupon reconciled. 

The plot is much the same as that of the Hecyra 
of Terence, the least successful of all his plays. 

The argument of the second, the Perikciromene, 
or The Lady of the Shorn Locks, is as follows: 

A soldier, Polemon, surprising his mistress, Gly- 
cera, in the company of a strange youth, in a fit of 
jealous rage cut off her hair and obliged her to 
take refuge with an old man named Pataecus. The 
youth, as is then explained bv the symbolical figure 
of Error, who comes forward after the Euripidean 
manner to make the spectators acquainted with the 
action, was in reality Glycera's brother, and the pair 
had been taken from their parents in infancy and 
adopted, the girl by a countrywoman and the boy 
by 3 rich Athenian lady. Glycera had already been 
let into the secret of her birth and was about to 
explain it to her brother, who had in reality wished 
to make love to her, when Polemon intervened. The 
latter was soon filled with remorse for his rash deed, 
and was eventually reconciled and married to Gly- 
cera ; her brother, whose love affairs provided a 
secondary and more obscure motive, weds the girl 
of his choice, and Pataecus turns out to be their 
long-lost father. 

Literary critics have been longing for a play of 
Menander for years. They have supposed that his 
work would throw a flood of light upon a civiliza- 
tion, our knowledge of which has come at second 
hand through Plautus and Terence. The great 
reputation that Menander enjoyed in antiquity has 
caused the belief that in losing him we had lost a 
literary artist of the first rank. The present dis- 
covery will go far to reconcile us to our past priva- 
tion in this regard. While we do not have enough 
to gain a very clear insight into Menander's style, 
charm of expression, cleverness of wit, etc, we 
certainly have enough to show that the kind of 
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life disclosed is no different from that pictured in 
Terence, and that in all probability Terence and 
Plautus showed excellent judgment in their prac- 
tice of contamination, i. e. of fusing two plays of 
Menander's into one. The plots above disclosed 
seem to be meager in the extreme and while there 
would be undoubtedly opportunity for a certain 
amount of comic effect, at the same time it must 
have seemed to a robust Roman rather weak. Defi- 
nite judgment, however, on these matters must be 
reserved until the fragments are printed. It seems, 
in general, that the discoveries of recent years, both 
in Eastern excavations and Western libraries, of 
long lost books have not contributed essentially to 
the Greek and Latin literatures as we had them 
before, and it is a fair supposition that the cream 
of the Greek literature as well as the Latin has 
really escaped the ravages of time. We may, there- 
fore, reconcile ourselves to what has been lost. It 
is true that we should like to have more plays of 
the great Greek tragedians and some of the works 
of men like Archilochus or Hipponax. It is also 
true that historians would welcome a complete edi- 
tion of Livy or of Tacitus, but the influence of an- 
cient literature upon modern life and thought has 
apparently not suffered from the wholesale destruc- 
tion of what must have been largely a mediocre 
class of writers. 



50MB CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE TEACH- 
ING OP OREEK ART 

(Concluded) 

Let us now look at the question from a somewhat 
less theoretical point of view. I speak, of course, 
as a Grecian to Grecians, but naturally much that 
is urged of the value of a knowledge of Greek art 
applies also to knowledge of the art of other peo- 
ples, so that in stimulating a taste for the art of 
the Greeks we should most likely be suggesting a 
wider interest in the whole subject of artistic ex- 
pression. Surely such a result could not be other 
than desirable. 

But first of all it is a natural question to ask what 
direct benefit we may reasonably expect to inure 
to the general student of Classics from a study of 
Greek art. In the early years of his work on the 
Greek language there must inevitably be much 
drudgery ; this would, of course, be true in begin- 
ning any language, but it is especially true in the 
case of a highly inflected language like Greek. Its 
literary excellence cannot possibly be made cle-ir 
until some facility in reading has been acquired. 
Perhaps this disadvantage is not so serious as it 
might seem, because for immature minds the chief 



value of all study is disciplinary. The idea that the 
power and beauty of fine literature can be taught 
to an average company of lads and lasses is a 
chimera. But Greek art and Greek literature mani- 
fest the same spirit to a very marked degree, and 
some acquaintance with the masterpieces of Greek 
art brings the student more quickly and immediately 
into contact with Greek ideas than is possible when 
the written word is the sole medium of the im- 
pression. Thus the pupil who takes an interest in 
the artistic side of Greek life and thought ought 
to find thereby some stimulus in his study of the 
language. Suppose, for example, he can be given 
a clear impression of the Athenian Acropolis; how 
fruitful .a seed may have been implanted within 
him! How much to suggest high thought, beauty, 
the influence of that intellect which has permeated 
our western civilization may here make its appeal 
directly through the eye! Here we may see the 
working of primitive artistic impulse as it embodies 
itself in form under the influence of religious 
legend; here the growth of this impulse may be 
traced, as it passes into higher forms of art, and 
realizes its ideal. May we not hope that some 
impression of such ideas can be conveyed as a seed 
with a promise of growth even to immature minds? 
Are not such ideas especially likely to have in them 
seeds of growth, and in later life, when one's atten- 
tion is often necessarily drawn away from • the 
things of the spirit, to provoke an interest which 
may bring relief and solace from every-day cares? 
and thus are these ideas not likely to make for the 
happiness and well-being which we seek? Further- 
more, interest of this kind, involving attention to 
one of the important forms in which the spirit of 
Hellas has manifested itself, may be awakened among 
those who are unable to devote themselves to the 
task of reaching some conception of that spirit 
through the longer, though broader, road of lan- 
guage and literature ; for I freely admit that this lat- 
ter road, if one have time and patience to follow it, is 
likely to unfold to the traveller's view wider and 
clearer vistas into the Delectable Mountains. 
Nevertheless, the shorter road has a value quite its 
own, and it possesses at least one distinct advan- 
tage : It is less exclusively engrossing, and the gen- 
eral student is more likely to pass in it and from it 
to an interest in the art of peoples other than the 
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Greeks. Can we in these days afford to neglect the 
stimulus which should come from a more general 
acquaintance with the best of Greek art, and is it 
not worth while to try to extend this phase of Greek 
culture, so that it may reach in some degree that 
immense majority of students who will never feel 
the power of Greece in any other way? Vastly 
better is it, no doubt, from our point of view, if 
the liberally educated man shall get to know some- 
thing at first hand of Homer and Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and Plato and others of the Greek mas- 
ters, and shall also be able to see how the self-same 
rich intellect and imagination which they show ap- 
pears once more in the treasures of Greek art. 
But if the whole is not attained, the part may still 
be of high value, especially when that part is likely 
to stir up an interest in the whole. 

I do not of course now mean to suggest an3rthing 
in the nature of special training in the study of 
Greek art for students of school and college. Such 
study as might be possible would be supplementary, 
not disciplinary, controlled perhaps in slight degree 
by examinations, and working its effect by its appeal 
to the imagination. If it be possible to open a 
young man's or a young woman's eyes, for example, 
to see the austere beauty of the Phidian art, and to 
look with enjoyment upon the softer but scarcely 
less beautiful art of the fourth century, or to un- 
derstand what Keats meant when he felt in the pres- 
ence of his Grecian urn that it could "express a 
flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme", would 
not this be worth while? 

Of course I understand that one of the practical 
difficulties in such study as I am advocating is that 
of illustration. This, it might be urged, will in- 
volve too great an expenditure of money. No 
doubt money would be necessary, but nothing like 
such sums as are constantly being spent for the 
equipment and maintenance of laboratories. Photo- 
graphs in these days are comparatively cheap, and 
lantern slides representing a large selection of mas- 
terpieces may be had, especially from France and 
Germany, at low prices. At best, however, lantern 
illustrations are unsatisfactory except for the purely 
popular lecture, since they can remain but a short 
time before the student. Such publications, how- 



ever, as the Klassischer Sculpturenschatz or the il- 
lustrations that go with von Mach's Greek and 
Roman Sculpture or Bulle's Der Schone Mensch or 
the admirable Kunstgeschichte in Bildern are all in- 
expensive, and could readily be made accessible to 
students in the art room of a school or college. 
Such a room is indeed a necessity, if this side of 
classical work is to have added emphasis laid upon 
it, for only by actually and repeatedly seeing repre- 
sentations of the monuments of antiquity arid study- 
ing them for himself can the student gain more than 
a fleeting impression. 

It is moreover an added advantage in the educa- 
tional value of any subject, if it can be so used as 
to stimulate our pupils to study books and illus- 
trations, even in an elementary way, by themselves, 
for we are all of us, I presume, familiar with the 
criticism passed upon the work of American stu- 
dents, that they seem more eager to be taught and 
to attend lectures than to learn for themselves. Of 
course the problem of illustration will take on a dif- 
ferent form in different places, especially if 
the student has a museum at hand. 
As many of you very likely know, an ex- 
periment is now being made in Boston, under 
the management of a representative committee, 
which has as its object to stimulate and to make 
more definite the interest of the students of the 
schools and of Harvard in the collections of the 
Museum. Here too, under its present enlightened 
management, the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Museum are only too glad to extend the usefulness 
of its collections. But, I believe, a great deal can 
be done when a museum is not at hand, by the use 
of such illustrated works as I have mentioned; if 
these are really well used, the occasional opportun- 
ity to get to a museum is tenfold more fruitful. 

One of the matters discussed at the conference 
in Athens to which I have already alluded was the 
amount of special training needed by teachers in 
order to make school work in Greek art and archae- 
ology effective. The general feeling among the 
French and Germans who participated in the discus- 
sion (they had had more practical experience than 
others), was that advanced special training was not 
needed by the teacher in schools. In other words, 
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a good classical scholar, who had been able to avail 
himself of such courses in Greek art and archae- 
ology as many colleges now offer, ought, with the 
addition of some private study, to obtain an ade- 
quate preparation. Certainly those who have been 
able to get a year or so of study in the schools at 
Athens and Rome, even as general students of the 
Classics, should be adequately equipped. 

I am aware that some people would say that this 
is no sort of training for the teaching of any form 
of art, Greek or other, and that such things should 
be presented only by artists and to practising stu- 
dents of art. To me this seems a false and igno- 
rant view, which confounds history with practice 
and forgets that art is after all only one of the 
forms under which human intellect and emotion find 
expression. "Can no one", as Professor Gardner 
has well said (Oxford at the Cross Roads, p. 43), 
"but a playwriter lecture on Greek dramas, and do 
such dramas only concern those who are going on 
the stage? Greek dramas and Greek temples are 
parallel embodiments of the Greek spirit, and he 
who would understand that spirit must understand 
something of both. It is not with a view to prac- 
tice that such things are studied, nor merely to pro- 
duce aesthetic pleasure, though pleasure will follow 
in its place. The study is historic; and Greek his- 
tory, whether of politics or colonization or trade or 
religion or literature or art is all one; and every 
branch throws back light on the other branches". 

It will hardly be claimed, I suppose, that in the 
great historical heritage which Greece has be- 
queathed to the western world her art is the least 
important element, splendid as we may believe her 
literature and her philosophy to be. Let u3 then 
not forget the far-reaching importance of this im- 
mortal and life-giving product of her civilization. 

Columbia University James Rignall Wheeler 
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The Roman Forum, its History and its Monuments. 
By Ch. Hiilsen. Translated from the 2nd Ger- 
man edition by Jesse Benedict Carter. With 
5 Plates and 139 Illustrations in the text. Rome: 
Loescher & Co. (1906). ^1.75 net. 

The first edition of Professor Hiilsen's Das Forum 
Romanum was published in 1904; a second edition 



followed in 1905. Since that time the book has 
been translated into English, French, and Italian, 
and it is now altogether the most complete and re- 
liable guide for scholar and tourist alike to the 
monuments of this famous spot. 

The English edition, with which we are at pres- 
ent concerned, has been revised and brought up to 
date by the author, particularly in the sections re- 
lating to the Comitium, the middle space of the 
Forum, and 'the archaic necropolis. The illustra- 
tions and plates number over 140, about 30 more 
than in the first publication, and are a distinctive 
and valuable feature of the work. Plate IV pre- 
sents a recent view taken from the Capitoline Hill 
which shows the Forum as it looks at the present 
day. Two clear plans accompany the work, one 
of the Forum and adjacent buildings, the other of 
the monuments lying farther cast along the Sacred 
Way. As in the former editions, the critical scholar 
will find the ancient sources and modern literature 
given in an appendix. 

The opportunity which a new edition offers to 
an editor to revise and correct his work has been 
put to good use, and the slight errors noted in the 
American Journal of Philology (26, pp. 217-221) 
and elsewhere have been for the most part cor- 
rected. On p. 203 we read that "In the north-west 
corner of the court (of the Atrium Vcstae) are 
three large marble bases which were excavated 
here in 1883". This is probablv an error, and since 
these bases are of considerable historical impor- 
tance, inability on the part of an interested visitor 
to find them may prove disappointing. In the sum- 
mer of 1905, when the present reviewer was read- 
ing the first edition in the Forum, these three 
bases had been removed from their places : this was 
in consequence of excavations that had been made 
in the north-west corner of the Atrium in order to 
reach a lower level. The inscribed base described 
on pp. 203-204 stood at that time near the south- 
west corner of the court. In like manner I had 
difiiculty in finding the inscribed fragment of an 
architrave mentioned on p. 226. It lay not "oppo- 
site on the right", but at some distance farther up 
on the Sacred Way. 

The first fifty-five pages comprise an historical 
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introduction, with sections on the development and 
growth of the Forlim in antiquity, on its history and 
the fate of its buildings in the Middle Ages, and 
on the excavation and exploration of the Forum 
since the Renaissance. The order of presentation 
of the monuments is topographical ; indeed, the 
book was written to be used on the spot. Thus 
after studying one monument the student will find 
immediately at hand the next one to be described. 
The description begins with the Basilica lulia, which 
is the first building one enters. 

In this l)ook Professor Hiilsen naturally does not 
have space to detail the reasons which lead him to 
the views here expressed. Fur the evidence the 
student must turn to the author :• formal reports m 
the Mittheilungen des K. D. Archaologischen Insti- 
tuts, Rom. Abtheilung, for 1903 and 1905. Among 
the suggestions of Professor Hiilsen that are favor- 
ably received by archaeologists are the identification 
of the Schola Xantha (p. 67), the Rostra Vetera 
(p. 1 10), the library of the temple of Divus Augustus 
(pp. 166-167), and the chapel of Liber Pater (p. 
226), and his explanation of the so-called Rostri 
Cesarei (pp. 68-69), of the Niger Lapis and sur- 
rounding structures (pp. 103-109), the Comitium (pp. 
iio-iii), Sacellum Cloacinae (pp. 132-133), and the 
so-called Equus Tremuli (p. 146), as well as others. 
The identification proposed by some for other struc- 
tures is rejected, as of the lanus (p. 134). The Hemi- 
cyclium west of the Rostra receives but little at- 
tention (p. 76), though it is the point in Forum 
topography about which the discussion of the 
savants at present centers. As is well known the 
Hemicyclium is idefitified by Professors Richter and 
Mau as the Rostra removed by Julius Caesar from 
its original site on the boundary of the Forum and 
Comitium. Doubtless Professor Hiilsen will con- 
tinue the discussion in a later publication. 

One who follows Professor Hiilsen's clear expo- 
sition of the evidence in his reports mentioned above 
will sec the complete justification of the views pub- 
lished in summary form in this little book, and 
this confidence in the investigations of the foremost 
authority on Roman topography gives rise to a deep 
satisfaction in using the book. Professor Hiilsen, 
moreover, unlike many archaeologists, possesses im- 



agination and his evident desire is to make his read- 
ers see the Forum as it was in Roman days, sur- 
rounded by temples and basilicas and triumphal 
arches and peopled with life. 

The volume, which may be obtained through G. E. 
Stechert and Co. of New York, is therefore strong'y 
recommended to the classical teacher as an excel- 
lent vade mccum whether for his peregrinations 
abroad or for his studies at home. Professor Car- 
ter's translation is entirely satisfactory and his 
"effort to reproduce the ideas of the author" has 
been eminently successful. Walter Dennison 

University of Michigan 



First Book in Latin. By Alexander James Inglis 
and Virgil Prettyman. Pp. 301. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (1906). 

Messrs. Inglis and Prettyman have made a book 
that is quite evidently a by-product of the class- 
room. One detects a certain eagerness, a strenu- 
ous emphasis here and there, that mark to the 
initiated the lines of greatest resistance in the 
youthful mind. A book so constructed has every 
opportunity to be a practical book; its limitations 
are the limitations of the authors in their ability 
to recognize and deal with fundamental problems. 
It is a pleasure to notice the lucid and direct style 
of the work before us. The explanations do ex- 
plain and the exercises really exercise. The 
changes are rung on inflectional forms, as they 
should be, and there is plenty of Latin-into-English. 
There are also simple "conversations". The prin- 
ciples of inflection and syntax are developed (to 
quote the Preface) "without assuming much knowl- 
edge of English grammar on the part of the stu- 
dent". The vocabulary of about six hundred and 
fifty words is "based on the latest and most sys- 
tematic analysis of the vocabulary of Caesar". There 
arc no pictures. The typography is all it should 
be; the book looks easy and attractive because the 
presswork is well done — an encouragement for the 
beginner not to be despised. There is a good deal 
of definite direction to do thus and so, as "write 
out the comparison of the following adjectives", 
"write out a synopsis of possum in the third per- 
son", and the like. In general the teaching of the 
book is a straightforward telling. There is an ab- 
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sence of the familiar device of the illustrative sen- 
tence followed by "Observe that so-and-so is the 
case'* — a practice which may conceivably teach ob- 
servation but which has always seemed to the writ- 
er deadly dull. 

It is a pity that so good and sensible a book 
should contain the marvellous Latin that is found 
in some of its sentences. Perhapis the authors will 
care to revise in a future edition the following, 
which are hardly due to the exigencies of element- 
ary teaching: 

Belgae Aquitani ct Celiac {p. 86) ; oppida, vicos 
ct aedifida (p. 104) ; natura montis in quo hostes 
convenerant (p. 113); quis motts (p. 115); non 
scio (p. 154: why not nesciof) \ impetus Hehat (p. 
186: the phrase sounds forced); aut nobis pro 
patria pugnandum est aut patria delehitur (p. 192: 
an illogical alternative) ; nihil facile est bene factu 

(p. 194). 
On p. 96 ille itnperator is used to illustrate 

the use of ille in the sense *that well known'. On 
p. 271, the declinable numerals are explicitly limit- 
ed to unus, duo, tres, ducenti, nongenti and milh. 
Why not trecenti, etc.? One might carp at the un- 
classical anno Domini on p. 119, especially as the 
authors have gone so far as to give ante Christum 
natum in the next sentence. The rule for cum- 
temporal (p. 159 ) suggests that the imperfect and 
pluperfect indicative with cum are abnormal. Still 
there is much to be said for the use of this "nig- 
gardly half-truth" in breaking in a beginner. In 
conditional sentences, the authors show an affec- 
tion for "would", as against "should", in the first 
person. John Edmund Barss. 

Hotchkiss School 



Die Archalogischen Entdeckungen des neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundertes. By Adolf Michaelis. Leipzig: 
E. A. Secmann (1906). Pp. viii + 32^. 

For busy school teachers, and, indeed, for a 

large number of college instructors this book is a 

very valuable resume of the history of the progress 

of archaeological study. We ought to have this 

knowledge just as systematically ordefed in our 

minds as is the history of Greek or Roman politics 

or literature. The book has eleven chapters, which 

give the substance of lectures delivered, with lan- 



tern slides, before a general audience, interested, 
however, in the classics. The chapters are devoted 
to (i) the condition of our knowledge of works 
of art down to 1800, (2) the effects of Napoleon's 
campaigns, (3) the winning back of Greece, (4) 
the graves of Etruria, (5) explorations in Asia 
Minor, (6) Greek cult-cities, (7) excavations on 
sites of ancient cities, (8) Schliemann, (9) work 
in the classical countries since 1870, (10) work else- 
where, (11) significance and results of the whole. 

At the end comes a very helpful chronological 
table, by means of which one can see, for instance, 
whether the Aphrodite of Melos was discovered 
before or after the Aegina pediment figures, or the 
Apollo of Tenea, useful knowledge in the study of 
the play of causes in international rivalry, etc. This 
table is followed by a list of works and authors 
used in preparing each chapter, and exceedingly use- 
ful for any one who may wish to go to any depth 
beneath the surface, which these chapters consti- 
tute. All through the chapters occur marginal 
figures to right and left, which refer the reader to 
Springer's Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte des Al- 
tertums (7th edition, 1904) and Winter's Kunst- 
geschichte in Bildern, according to instructions giv- 
en in the preface, page vi. 

New York University W. E. Waters 



ANNOUNCEJIENTS 

Under the auspices of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America Mr. George Horton, Consul Gen- 
eral to Greece, is making an extended lecture tour 
throughout the United States. His theme is The 
Greeks of To-Day; the lecture is illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. He will lecture in New York on 
November 25. Mr. Horton was Consul at Athens 
from 1893-1897, and from 1904-1906; in the latter 
year he became Consul General. He is author of 
numerous books portraying life in modem Greece. 
The place of the lecture will be announced later, as 
will also dates and places of other lectures by Mr. 
Horton within the territory of the Association. 



Likewise under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Director of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, will lecture at Columbia Univer- 
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sity, on November i, at 4.30, on Ionia and Lydia. 
with particular reference to the results of the exca- 
vations at Ephesus. Mr. Hogarth will lecture also 
at Philadelphia, on November 2, at Rochester on 
November 4, at Pittsburgh on November 5, at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, on November 6, at Balti- 
more on November 7, and at Washington, D. C, on 
November 8. 



The University of Chicago Press has just brought 
out Professor Ettore Pais*s Studies in the Early 
History of Ancient Italy; Historical and Geograph- 
ical Investigations (500 pages). Dr. Pais is well 
known to classical scholars. The articles in the 
present volume are the results of his studies in the 
ancient history of the Italian tribes. Every avail- 
able source of information is drawn upon. They 
embrace the relations of these peoples with the sur- 
rounding nations, and incidentally throw light on the 
history of Greece. Many of them were printed as 
detached papers with a limited circulation, and all 
were of course in Italian. 



The Macmillan Co. has just published an impor- 
tant book by Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale 
University, entitled Life in the Homeric Age (704 
pages). In this book the author gives the results 
of a careful study of the Homeric poems, with re- 
spect to Homeric cosmogony and geography, the 
Homeric state, women and the family, dress and 
decoration, house and furniture, food, property, 
slavery, trade and the crafts, sea life and ships, ag- 
riculture plants *and trees, animals, fishes, birds 
and insects, Homeric war, Homeric armor, etc. 

The American Book Co. has published a very 
elaborate edition of Lucretius* great poem, by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Merrill, of the University of Cali- 
fornia (804 pages). In this book the student who 
approachs Lucretius for the first time will find in 
convenient form the results of Lucretian study in 
all conceivable lines, as well as much independent 
work by the editor himself. 

Messrs. Ginn and Co. announce as in press three 



books of interest to classical students. One is an 
edition of Selections from Martial, by Professor 
Edwin Post, of De Pauw University. The second 
is a critical edition of the Scholia to Plato, begim 
by the late Frederick De Forest Allen, of Harvard 
University, and now brought to completion by Pfo- 
fessor John Burnet, of the University of St. An- 
drews. The book is the result of exhaustive re- 
searches in' the libraries of Oxford, Paris, Venice 
and Vienna. The remaining book is an annotated 
edition of the Attica of Pausanias, by Professor 
Mitchell Carroll. The book forms one of the vol- 
umes of the College Greek Series and will for the 
first time make this portion of Pausanias* great work 
accessible to English speaking students in conven- 
ient form. 

ROEHR PUBLISHING CO.^ DD 1 1\ITP D Q 

SB MYRTLE AVE.. BROOKLYN t^iyli^ 1 CrlyJ 

DUGAN BKOTHSRS DBPARTMSNT MAUBT 
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anywhere in the city- Specialty just now of fruits for preserving. 
Telephone 8698 W'MSBuacB 

Telephone, 2500 Prospect 

.:.THE BROOKLYN VALET.:. 

Main Office 

334 FLATBUSH AVENUE 

CLEANS, PUSSES AND UPAIRS CLOTHBS 
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During the past summer I was presented to a 
lady who was sojourning at a watering-place with 
her two sons, one of whom was in a fitting school, 
the other in college. As soon as she found out 
my profession she said with great earnestness ; "I 
have been very much troubled by the work of my 
(wo sons. Both of them are taking Latin and both 
of them are preparing their lessons by means of 
translations. They seem to think it is all right but 
I can't convince myself that it is. What do yovi 
tiiijtk about it ? " 

A short conversation with the younger boy con- 
rnned the statement of the mother. I said to him; 
"If your object in studying Latin were merely to 
get an idea of what the Latin says, it would be 
i-ii'.ier and cheaper to use a translation. There 
\i.-,uld be DO lense in your studying the language 
at all. There must be, therefore, some other rea- 
son for studying it; there must be some advantage 
to be gained by the actual work of translation and 
if yon use a 'pony' you fail to obtain this advan- 



tage. You are thus wasting your time and your 
parents' money. It is merely a business proposi- 
tion". The boy replied that the question had never 
been presented to him that way. 

I have noticed that in any gathering of teachers 
of the classics, whenever the question of the misuse 
of translations by students was broached, a shade, 
cither of weariness or amusement, passed over the 
countenances of the listeners. And yet is it not 
true that this problem is the most important one 
that classical teachers have to face to-day ? Has there 
not been a feeling on the part of thousands of stu- 
dents who have thus prepared their classics in their 
own college days that they wasted their time? and 
is not that feeling a potent one in deciding their 
altitude to classical teaching for their own children? 
It will not do to smile the question away. It con- 
tinually recurs. Strict moralists would say that 
such a practice on the part of pupils was distinctly 
dishonest and demoralizing. We have to meet that 
criticism also and if we have no rqily except to say 
that it is an imderslood thing on both sides the 
teaching reduces itself to a farce. It is certain 
that in no department of science, mathematics it 
hislorj- would such a practice on the part of stu- 
dents be tolerated. The fact that it exists among 
classical students is a serious handicap to classical 
leaching as compared with the claims of other sub- 
jects. For no matter what our attitude is to the 
question of mental discipline, we are all firmly con- 
vinced, sometimes even to the point of vociferous- 
ncss, that translation affords the best means of 
training the linguistic sense; that in all respects this 
exercise is the most valuable part of all classical 

The question then at once arises whether our 
methods of conducting translation are correct The 
Classical Weekly would be glad to bear from its 
readers on this subject. Its importance will be evi- 
dent to every one and any contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem will be gladly welcomed. 
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UVY AND POLYBIU5: THEIR STYLE AND 
JIETHODS OF HISTORICAL COMPOSITION > 

The habit of reading Polybius side by side with 
Livy in the course of my teaching suggested the 
advantage of a comparison of the two writers in 
order to show students concretely the merits of 
the Roman historian. Such a comparison can be 
made especially fruitful, since long stretches of their 
respective histories coincide. For it happens that 
books XXI-XLV of Livy cover the very period 
of about 53 years that Polybius aimed to treat, L c., 
the period from the beginning of the Second Punic 
War to the subjugation of Macedon by Aemilius 
Paullus. Polybius' history properly begins, as he 
himself states distinctly, with the third book, books 
I-II being merely introductory, and should have 
ended with the early part of book XXX. The 
continuation to 144 B. C in books XXX-XXXIX 
was an afterthought; book XL was an index. That 
Polybius had planned wisely is shown by Niese*s- 
delimitation of his third period of Roman history, 
which comprises these very 53 years with the in- 
clusion of the period treated by Polybius in books 
I-II. Only the first five books of Polybius' 
history have come down to us complete; of the 
remaining thirty- four, however, we have copious 
and valuable extracts that fill nearly iioo Teubner 
pages. Now if we compare Li%'>-'s 25 books with 
what is extant of Polybius, we shall find their re- 
spective bulk nearly equal; the surviving books of 
Livy cover about 1244 Teubner pages, Polybius' 
boc^ III-V, with fragmer.ts of VI to XXX, para- 
graph 16, fill some 1250 pages. By this we may judge 
how much fuller Poljrbius' history originally was. 

A further advantage in comparing these two his- 
torians lies in the fact that Li\-y used Polybius as 
one of his sources. That this is true for the fourth 
and fifth decades was established by Xissen (Krit. 
Untersuchungen uber die Quellcn der 4. und 5. 
Dck. des Liv., BerL 1863). As regards the third 
decade, it is generally believed to be true, say from 
book XXVI on, and, although a direct use is not 
essential for a comparison, I assume with a number 
of authorities that it is true for books XXI and 
XXII, not of course to the exclusion of other 
sources. If Livy was able to use Polybius directly 
and did so use him for certain parts of his history, 
such as those dealing with Greek and Libyan af- 
fairs, I sec no sufficient reason for assuming that 
Italic matters that are rccognizedly from Polybius 
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should have been obtained by Livy through the 
medium of a Roman source, both on account of the 
very close correspondence between Livy and Poly- 
bius, and because I cannot conceive of a better 
author for Li\'>- to remodel than Polybius. 

The comparison is also interesting from the fact 
that Polybius was in conscious opposition to a rhe- 
torical style for history, as represented, to a certain 
extent at least, by that of Livy. 

Both authors made use of other histories for the 
earlier portions of their works, bat extended them 
into their own times. Yet contemporary history 
was comparatively insignificant in the case of Livy, 
whereas Polybius limited himself so far as was pos- 
sible to the period that fell within his own time 
and that of the preceding generation, so that he was 
able to consult with those who had taken part in 
the events he describes. His aim was above all to 
discover and to tell the truth. His career as a 
soldier, statesman and diplomat, his residence at 
Rome in the family of Aemilius Paullus, his long 
intimacy with Scipio Aemilianus, his opportunities 
for travel and eagerness to obtain first-hand knowl- 
edge, eminently fitted him for his work. We must 
regard Polybius as having been to a large extent an 
original investigator, with the investigator's en- 
thusiasm for truth. 

Livy was a student, unfamiliar with the practical 
affairs of politics and war. Indeed he regarded his 
history as a means of withdrawing from the cares 
of contemporary affairs. To him truth was also 
a matter of importance ; but, whereas Polybius wrote 
his first two books and other earlier sketches under 
protest, as it were, to Livy the early history of 
Rome, with its examples of the embodiment of Roman 
ideals was of chief importance. The moral pur- 
pose of Livy was an innovation which constitutes 
an important feature of his history. Accordingly, 
he introduced much matter for the truth of which 
he did not vouch, and we are the richer for it This 
desire to tell a story for its moral effect, and often 
merely for the sake of entertaining, made him nat- 
urally less rigid in his attitude toward disputed mat- 
ters and even indifferent to contradictions. His 
strength lay in his style, and I mean by that not 
merely command of language, but ability to visualize 
and dramatize. Nepos had once looked to Cicero 
as the one above all others fitted to write Roman 
histor>' digna zocc. The performance of this task 
devolved upon Lix^. His beautiful, though uncriti- 
cal history filled a long-standing want of the Roman 
reading public 

Heinze (Virgil's Epische Technik) has shown 
that Vergil's treatment of epic poetry is remarkably 
like Li\-y's method of writing history. The national 
Roman epos closely resembles the national Roman 
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history. Both regard the past with a romantic 
idealistic conception and are in accord with Au- 
gustus' policy of the cura morum per exempla 
maiorum. In this they were by no means simply 
subservient to the wishes of the emperor, but fol- 
lowed a tendency that had its beginnings in the last 
days of the Republic. As regards their method 
of composition they were in a word dramatic. In 
both we see the aim to concentrate interest, to. de- 
velop their narratives in series of dramatic scenes; 
in both we note the love of contrasts, surprises and 
climax, and careful attribution of psychological mo- 
tives; both take pains to let the onlookers of an 
action combine, like mutes on the stage, with the 
actors to form a single picture; in both we are 
impressed with the majesty of Rome, the dignity 
of the gens togata. Both, I may add, were interested 
in dreams and prodigies and in the recording of 
ancient rites. 

But, we must observe, the dramatic style of his- 
torical writing was not new. It had been employed 
by the Hellenistic or rather Peripatetic school of 
historians as represented by Duris and Phylarchus, 
whose aim was to move their readers to feelings 
of pity, indignation and terror. tA iKwXrjKTiKbp was 
the keynote of these writers. Polybius strongly 
objects to this mode of composing history and 
sharply criticizes Phylarchus for his disregard of 
truth and his reckless inventions, for Phylarchus' one 
purpose, complains Polybius, was to delight liis read- 
ers. However, to this Hellenistic school of his- 
torians we probably owe such stories as the siege 
of Veil, of Camillus and Coriolanus. The ten- 
dencies of this school were no doubt refined in the 
course of time, and as regards inventions, Livy had 
but to exercise his taste in selecting. 

In contrast with Polybius' more original work, we 
may say that Livy undertook to retell the history 
of Rome as found in other writers. To him the 
style of his history was all important; Polybius, 
though acknowledging the value of style, thought 
that it should after all be considered least. 

To understand this we must consider how he ap- 
proached the task of writing his history. An 
Arcadian by birth, filled with a strong local patriot- 
ism, Polybius through his connections and ability 
became one of the leaders of the Achaean league. 
But his ambitions for his confederate state came 
to naught, owing to the expansion of Roman power, 
and he was sent as one of the thousand Achaean 

hostages to Rome in i66 B. C, being then about 45 
years of age. Here in the family of Aemilius 
Paullus he realized, wide-awake statesman that he 
was, that further opposition to Rome would be hope- 
less. The excellence of the Roman constitution, the 
sterling qualities of Roman citizens, the manifold 



activities of the state impressed him deeply. It 
became clear to him that the view prevailing among 
the Greeks that the successes of Rome were due 
to chance and that accordingly her hegemony would 
be of short duration, as had been the case so fre- 
quently with Greek and Oriental states, was a mis- 
taken idea. Not chance, he saw, but social and 
political causes made the strong and healthy founda- 
tion of her greatness. 

He accordingly conceived the idea of writing a 
history in which he should show the Greeks the 
causes that underlay the commanding position of 
Rome. Of course his long residence in the Scipi- 
onic circle and the nature of his subject showed 
him that he could to a large extent count also upon 
Roman readers. His qualifications for this task 
were of a high order. Besides his prominence in 
Greek politics, and his long residence in Rome and 
his intercourse with the leading Roman families, he 
had already written a book on tactics and a life of 
Philopoemen. Moreover, he recognized the im- 
portance of geography for the comprehension of 
history, not merely because Timaeus had done so 
before him; he traveled widely for the very pur- 
pose of his history, the Romans permitting him dur- 
ing his so-called captivity to travel through Italy, 
Gaul and Spain. He crossed the Alps to study 
Hannibal's route, was able then and later to travel 
in Africa, Scipio even providing him a fleet for his 
explorations, and also found opportunities of trav- 
eling in the East. The broad outlook over the 
world and its affairs that Polybius thus obtained, 
contrasting in his mind with the narrow views of 
his countrymen, showed him the need of writing a 
general history. Before the period of which he 
undertook to write ^ T^xv had allowed states to live 
separate lives ; now she had brought them under 
the power or influence of a single state. This uni- 
fication and the causes that led to it could be made 
clear, he thought, only by a history which, following 
the course of events, should begin with individual 
accounts of states in separate books and then con- 
verge into one broad narrative, in which single 
books should contain the histories of the several 
states for corresponding briefer periods. 

In this way only, it seemed to him, could Rome's 
power be comprehended. Her campaigns in Sicily 
alone, or in Iberia alone would not seem remark- 
able, but a simultaneous view of her many enter- 
prises, together with an insight into the struggles 
among the Roman leaders themselves would fill the 
reader with wonder. Polybius took the greatest 
pains to give a clear synoptic view, and so we find 
frequent cross references, preliminary outlines and 
synchronistic summaries. Again, in order to show 
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everywhere the underlying causes, to teach the les- 
sons of history, to make plain the related geography, 
he allowed himself to make frequent digressions. He 
was fully aware of the disadvantages of such a 
plan. He knew that his readers would prefer con- 
nected, complete narratives, such as the numerous 
special historians of his day wrote, yet he was so 
enthusiastic over the advantages of his own plan 
that he expressed the belief that if he should fail 
to carry it to the end some one else would. 

There are four prominent features in his history: 
first, the desire to combat the view that Rome owed 
her greatness to chance, which culminates in book VI, 
which is devoted entirely to the study of her con- 
stitution and institutions as compared with other 
actual and ideal schemes; secondly, pride in his 
fitness for his task, in that he was historian and 
statesman combined, to which he gave the fullest 
expression in book XII. This book is not merely a 
diatribe on Timaeus; Ephorus and other historians 
are also considered, and as we have only extracts 
we may assume that much sober matter pertaining 
to historiography has not been preserved. The 
prominence of Timaeus in this adverse criticism is 
in a measure complimentary. Thirdly, we note his 
belief in the importance of geographical descriptions 
(a lesson that Livy never learned). Some of 
Polybius* descriptions are indeed very fine. While 
not abreast of the scientific knowledge of his age, 
he was able to give his readers the information they 
needed. His outline, for instance, of Sicily's situ- 
ation I find better adapted even for the general 
reader of to-day than the accounts of some noted 
modem authorities. Book XXXIV was devoted en- 
tirely to the treatment of this subject, in which he 
is also critical of his predecessors, sometimes with 
sound discrimination. Fourthly, his concern to 
give his readers a grasp and oversight of his work 
as a whole culminated in book XL, which contained 
a description of contents. Unfortunately nothing 
of this is extant. 

He aimed to write the most accurate and in- 
structive history possible. For that reason he de- 
sired, as far as was feasible, to write contemporary 
history. He selected the period already described 
for the reason, among others, that the memoirs of 
Aratus ended where it began. That he should also 
have made his own history link on to the history of 
Timaeus, which ended with 264 B. C, is, one might 
say, an afterthought, in so far as books I and II 
arc merely introductory to his history proper. 

Full of enthusiasm for his subject, he anticipated 
and combated the objections that would be raised 
to his digressions. He argues that diversity is 
nature's own method, and that instead of distract- 
ing, the digressions will serve as resting places, 



which is indeed true. One might describe his his- 
tory as made up of a course of lectures. Polybius* 
task was a difficult one; with his enthusiasm for 
truth, he was justified to a certain extent in his con- 
tempt for fine writing. For this he has been pun- 
ished by critics from Dionysius of Halicarnassiis 
down to modern times. Of course it is absurd to 
blame him for using the language of his day, the 
KOinJ. Besides, repugnance to Hellenistic Greek 
is di.ninishing, as it should, since we learn that the 
language of Polybius, for instance, is Attic enriched, 
rather than modified, by Ionic. Indeed I find an 
especial charm in its newness. Picturesque ex- 
pressions occur, which charm, whether they are in- 
dividual with him or not. As regards his style, tic 
was first of all clear. Though he avoided fine 
writing, his very simplicity enhances the effect of 
some of the stirring events he describes. Further, 
in spite of what he himself and others have said, 
the pages of Polybius are filled with the graces of 
rhetoric, and even the embellishments of literature 
occur. Quotations from Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, 
Plato and other sources are fairly frequent and woU 
chosen illustrations from a wide range of informa- 
tion add a decided charm to his writings. His 
periods and sentences are often well constructed. 
We find there antithesis, climax and rhythmical bal- 
ance, similes and rhetorical questions and the use 
of synonyms either in pairs or interchanged for 
variety. The care he took in avoiding hiatus is 
well known. His speeches and summaries of 
speeches are at times models of brief and logical 
exposition. 

At the same time, we must admit, there is a certain 
amount of prolix matter in his history, the natural 
result of his didactic purpose. It seems, too, that 
his method of anticipating his narrative for the sake 
of clearness, as of summarizing previously told mat- 
ter and introducing explanations of causes, became 
a fixed habit of his mind which shows itself in 
details. 

Hamilton College H. L. Ebeling 

(To be concluded) 

REVIEWS 

Woman: her Position and Influence in Ancient 
Greece and Rome and among the early Chris- 
tians. By James Donaldson. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. (1907). 
Pp. 278. $1.60. 

The contents of this volume, with the exception 
of most of the supplementary matter issued after 
the manner of an appendix, are a reprint of articles 
by Principal Donaldson which appeared in the Con- 
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temporary Review of 1878-1879 and 1888-1889. As. 
these papers treated in a scholarly manner a sub- 
ject about which very little has been written in 
English, they have already attained general recog- 
nition among classical students, and it is gratifying 
to have them finally gathered together in book form. 
The first three books of the volume treat respective- 
ly of the position and influence of women in an- 
cient Greece, in ancient Rome and in early Chris- 
tianity, an extensive field to cover in 191 pages. 
The fourth book, entitled "Supplementary", con- 
tains brief discussions of some in^portant questions 
bearing" on the subject of the work, and these, with 
one exception, arc printed for the first time. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the articles which con- 
stitute the bulk of the volume appeared so long 
ago, they are by no means antiquated, and have 
been carefully revised to bring them up to date. In 
Book I, which deals with Greek women, the Homeric 
woman is first considered; then in successive sec- 
tions the Spartan, the Aeolic (represented by 
Sappho), and the Athenian woman are treated. The 
author's observatiofis regarding the varying social 
status of Greek women under different traditions, 
laws and customs arc in the main conclusive, but 
owing to the brevity of the treatment he touches 
very lightly many matters of great importance. In 
Book II, on Roman women, what is said about 
the effect of restrictive legislation and marriage 
laws on the status and character of women is of 
especial value. In his discussion of Christian 
women in Book III, the author shows how woman 
for the first time attained considerable freedom and 
influence during the early Christian ages, whereas 
later through the growth of asceticism in the Chris- 
tian Church marriage was discouraged and woman 
was regarded as an evil, with a resulting decline in 
position and influence. In Book IV, which con- 
tains the new supplementary matter, worthy of 
especial mention are the discussions of the emer- 
gence of romantic love in Greek literature, of the 
characters of Sappho and Aspasia (both of these 
famous and much maligned women have in the 
author an earnest defender) and of the women of 
Plautus. A bibliography of considerable length 
adds to the value of the volume. 



When we consider that woman's influence has de* 
termined the destiny of nations at all periods of the 
world's history, it seems surprising how scant are 
the references to feminine life in classical writers, 
and how few books have been written by modern 
scholars bearing directly on the status and influ- 
ence of women among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, especially the former. We owe a debt 
to Principal Donaldson for taking up the' subject 
three decades ago and we are glad to have the re- 
sults of his study in such attractive form*. 

Mitchell Carroll 

The George Washington University 



Topographic der Stadt Rom im Altherthum, von H. 
Jordan. I. Band, 3. Abtheilung, bearbeitet von 
Ch. Hiilsen. Mit Elf Tafeln. Berlin: Weid- 
mannscheBuchhandlung(x907). Pp. xxiv.-f709. 
16 Marks. 

The present volume brings to completion the 
work interrupted by Jordan's death in 1887. The 
previous volumes, of which the second (1871) 
treated the documentary sources, the first (part 1, 
1878, part 2, 1885) the subject as a whole, the his- 
tory of the various stages of the city's growth, the 
walls, aqueducts, etc., the Capitoline, the Forum and 
the vicinity, have been to a generation of scholars 
the standard work on those portions of the field, 
except where the material furnished by more re- 
cent excavations has made them antiquated; the 
present volume, containing the historical and topo- 
graphical treatment of the remaining quarters of the 
city, will occupy a similar position, both because it 
opens up a great store of information not readily 
accessible elsewhere, and because its treatment is 
characterized by that mastery of material, that 
soundness of method and that self-restraint which 
we have been accustomed to expect in Prof. Hiil- 
sen's work. 

The plan of the book precluded, in general, de- 
tailed description and discussion, and the use of il- 
lustrations (the plates consist of plans of the vari- 
ous portions of the city, and reproductions of parts 

1 The theme of this book is treated at greater length in the first three 
volumes of Woman : in all Ages and in all Countries, printed fur sub- 
scribers only by George Barrie and Sons, Philadelphia (I9«.7). Volume 
1, Greek Women, is by Mitchell Carroll; Volume II, Roman Women, 
by Alfrel Brittain; Volume 111, Women of Early Christianity, by 
Alfred Britiin and Mitchell Carroll 
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of the Marble Plan). For these matters the spe- 
cialist will go to the works and articles mentioned 
in the notes. The more general reader, however, 
will find sufficient illustrative material in the second 
edition of Durm's Baukunst der Romer; if he uses 
in addition Hiilsen's The Roman Forum he will 
have within his reach a fairly adequate amount of 
information concerning Roman topography and 
monuments, in the present state of our knowledge. 
These works could be purchased for about $20.00. 

Owing to the unfinished state in which Jordan's 
papers were left at his death, Professor Hiilsen found 
himself obliged practically to begin the work afresh ; 
he alone is responsible for the present volume. For 
the manner in which he has discharged an exceed- 
ingly laborious as well as important task, there can 
be nothing but words of commendation. To dis- 
cuss matters of detail would be out of place in the 
present review; it is rather to the general features 
of the book that I wish to call attention. 

In the nature of the case, there is comparatively 
little that is actually new in the volume. Much of 
it sums up work published by Professor Hiilsen 
himself during the past twenty years; but the book 
enables one better than before to appreciate the 
significance of the additions to the material, and of 
the numerous isolated publications of the past 
decades. In particular, the tens of thousands of 
Roman inscriptions in the Corpus have been made 
to yield up their topographical information, and the 
results of the recent rearrangement of the Marble 
Plan have been utilized. Of special interest are 
the observations that the seating capacity of the 
Circus Maximus, by exact calculation, was about 
70,000-80,000 in the time of Augustus and twice .is 
great in the time of Constantine [pp. 132-138; the 
traditional figures, as in the case of the Flavian 
Amphitheater (pp. 297 f.), arose from a misinter- 
pretation of the Regionarj* Catalogues], that 
the traditional identification of the vaults 
near the Theater of Balbus as the Crypta 
Balbi can hardly be correct, but that they belong 
more probably to the well-known Porticus Minucia 
(PP- 545-548), that the familiar columns on the 
Piazza di Pietra belong, not to a temple of Nep- 
tune, but probably to the temple of Hadrian erected 



by Antoninus Pius (pp. 575, 608-610), and that the 
older restorations of the Mausoleum of Hadrian 
should be corrected, the highest part of the present 
structure being Hadrianic and not due to later re- 
building (p. 667). 

In turning over the pages of this book, the reader 
is sometimes startled at the intimate way in which 
he is brought into touch with the life that pulsated 
in ancient Rome. It is not only a question of the 
great historical monuments, which stand as wit- 
nesses to dynasties and epochs — the Ara Pacis Au- 
gustae, the Flavian Amphitheater, the Arches of 
Titus and of Constantine — but we have to do also 
with the less well known yet hardlv less instructive 
remains of the life of the common people. The 
book will be welcomed by those who feel that, im- 
portant and absorbingly interesting in itself as is the 
study of the literature of the Romans, that study 
must be supplemented by an acquaintance with the 
more external and material sides of their life, not 
only if we are to form an adequate conception 
of their civilization as a whole, but if we 
are fully to appreciate the conditions under 
which their literature itself was produced. 
The present work, together with Nissen's Italische 
Landeskunde, Wissowa's Religion und Kultus der 
Romer and Dessau's Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 
— to mention but a few of the handbooks that have 
appeared in recent years — will serve to familiarize 
us with the ordinary environment and the custom- 
ary modes of thought and action of the average 
Roman, which go to make up the historical back- 
ground on which stand forth the figures of Caesar 
and Cicero, Vergil and Tacitus. 

Yale University Albert W. Van Buren 



NOTES 

With the publication of the fifth volume, the text 
of Plato in the Oxford Gassical Texts is complete. 
Professor J. Burnet has edited the whole of the 
work, a task that no one man has accomplished since 
Stallbaum. whose well-known text in one volume 
was published in Germany forty years ago. The 
final Oxford volume contains Minos, Leges, Epino- 
mis, Epistulae, Definitiones and Spuria. 
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Lecturing at Oxford on recent discoveries at 
Oxyrhjmchus, Dr. B. P. Grenfell stated that the 
finds of last winter were the greatest that had fallen 
to the lot of excavators in Eg>'pt. On one day 

nine texts were discovered, several entirely new, in- 
cluding new odes of Pindar, parts of the lost tra- 
gedy of Euripides on Hypsipyle, parts of a new 
Greek historian, and of a commentary on the sec- 
ond book of Thucydides, the second half of the 
Symposium, and portions of two manuscripts of 
the Phaedrus of Plato, of the Panegyricus of Iso- 
crates, and the speech of Demosthenes against 
Boeotus. The Pindar manuscript was of about 
100 A. D., and was written on the back of a census, 
which fortunately assisted in the assembling of de- 
tached fragments. The identity of the poet was 
disclosed by coincidences , in other Pindaric frag- 
ments. The find constitutes an addition to Greek 
literature of the first rank.— From The Periodical 
(published by Henry Froude). 



Under the title Apollo, An Illustrated Manual of 
Art throughout the Ages, Charles Scribner's Sons 
brought out last summer a revised edition of the 
translation of S. Reinach's well-known work, Apol- 
lo, Historic Generale des Artes Plastiques. This 
new version has been revised throughout by the 

author. New illustrations have been added, and 
the bibliographies have been brought up to date. 
The book is well printed and the cuts in general 
come out in very satisfactory fashion. 



PBR50NAL MENTION 

Dr. Harry L. Wilson, associate professor of 
Latin, at John's Hopkins University, has re- 
turned from Rome, where he spent all 
of last year teaching in the American School of 
Classical Studies. He brought with him a large 
number of ancient bronzes and a lot of pottery bear- 
ing many queer inscriptions, together with other 
relics of ancient Rome, which he will present to 
the university museum. Professor Wilson was 
enabled to purchase these things by a subscription 
made by Mr. William H. Buckler, a trustee of 
Johns Hopkins, who is at present secretary of the 
American legation at Madrid. 



In the collection is a bronze of particular inter- 
est to archaeologists. According to Professor Wil- 
son, this relic bears an inscription which indicates 
the existence of a goddess in ancient times whose 
identity has " heretofore escaped the researches of 
archaeologists. Professor Wilson is preparing a 
paper to be read before the American Archaeoloj;- 
ical Institute, which will meet in Chicago next De- 
cember. In this he will discuss the newly discov- 
ered goddess. 

Nearly all the relics date from the first century 
before Christ. One of the most interesting is a 
child's savings bank, a perfect example, of which, 
it is said, there is only one other so good in ex- 
istence. Another is a miniature wine press, with 
the basal holes arranged in handsome patterns. — 
From the Evening Post. 



ANNOUNCEMENT 



Dr. Davtd H. Holmes will lecture before the 
Classical Club of the Normal College, on Friday, 
Nov. I, at 4:15 P. M. The subject will be Juvenal. 
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feels, is wrong somewhere, 
his own heart, if haply son 
students' failure may attach 
to pupils. Are we teachers 
and precise 
The time al 



In number 2 of The Classical Weekly, page 15. 
nnder the caption In Lighter Vein, were given some 
specimens of the strange answers made liy candi- 
dates for admission to 011 r various col leges in 
papers submitted last Jnne to The College Entrance 
Examination Board. In a later issne answers 
equally strange, culled from the papers in Greek, 
will be presented. 

When one has had his smile at the absurdity of 
such answers, he finds a sober reaction setting in, 
and he begins to wonder how, at the end of several 
m have such wholly 
ins. Something, iie 
He begins to search 
of the blame for the 
. teachers rather than 
1 fact always as clear 
r explanations as we ought to be? 
disposal is indeed limited, but are 
we after all as plain and definite as that time will 
allow us to be? Do we always have a clear-cut, 
thorough-going (^prehension of all the subjects of 
which we essay to speak to our students? Gear 
statement, it goes without saying, is impossible with- 
out clear understanding. 

To one who has had extended experience in read- 
ing papers for The College Entrance Examination 
Board there seems too good reason lo suspect that 
teachers arc in some sort to blame for the poor 
showing made by pupils. There is reason to fear 
that of this responsibility teachers are themselves in 
large part imconscious. It is plain enough that 
terms have been used in the class-room as mere 
catch-alls, without definite and precise suggestion 
to the student. We may remember that for a while 
the terms 'absolute time' and 'relative time' figured 
in the Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar in con- 
nection with the fum -con St ructions, but that the 
authors of the book felt obliged in a later edition 
to withdraw these terms, excellent as they believed 
them to be in themselves, because ihey had "often 
been used by learners as pigeon-hole expressions 10 
conceal a want of knowledge of the subject" (edi- 
tion of 1891, page 3S0, footnote). The term 'rela- 
tive clause of characteristic' is, there is reason to 
fear, similarly made to-day to conceal want of 
knowledge of the subject 'Potential subjunctiv:' 



is a like misty term. What of the phrase 'sub- 
stantive clause', which one finds so often in excel- 
lent books, grammars and editions alike, applied 
to M/-clauses? Docs such a term help a beginner 
in the slightest degree? Does it in any way what- 
ever explain the nature of the uZ-clause or touch 
at all the reason for the subjunctive? Are not the 
grammarians compelled after all to group such ut- 
clauses as final or consecutive? Is there not grave 
danger that the phrase 'substantive clause' will do 
the student harm, by leading him to forget or al- 
lowing him to be unconscious of the real nature of 
the construction with which he is dealing? Is not 
everything which keeps the pupil from thought lo 
be most earnestly discouraged ? Such phrasis 
have, to be sure, their place in the classroom as 
lime-savers, if for no other reason, but it Is worth 
while to bear in mind always that their use is 
beset by serious perils. The student should be 
Questioned sharply from time to time concerning 
his understanding of such terms. Rules should 
be stated clearly and precisely. Here our books. 
even good books, often come far short of rising 
to their opportunities. In a beginners' Latin book 
which has been widely advertised as a most schol- 
arly book, the product of many years of reflection 
and labor, and of which it is said that the proof- 
sheets were used for a year in many different class- 
rooms before the book was formally published, we 
have two specimen sentences given at the head (■[ 
a certain lesson, as follows : Domtna bona ccnatn 
laudat, and Domina cenam bonam laudat. Then 
we have this comment : "Here we have words end- 
ing alike.^for instance, domina and bona in the 
first example,— but evidently of different natures. 
Bona expresses a quality (lells of tvhal kind). 
Such words are called Adjeclivet". The last sen- 
tence, in which the categorical definition is given, 
is surely inadequate as it stands and likely to prove 
misleading; the young beginner might well enough 
infer from this statement that any word which de- 
notes a quality is an adjective, only lo find later 
that many words which denote quality are nouns. 
One who knows independently of this book what 
an adjective is will not be injured by the defini- 
tion, but will silently make the needed correction, 
but it is not the sort of thing that should be spread 
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before beginners. I often think with gratitude of 
the instructor in mathematics who in my fresh- 
man year at college insisted always that a definition, 
to be good, must give both the genus and the dif- 
ferentia. The definition under review gives the 
genus sufficiently, perhaps; it does not give the dif- 
ferentia. Definitions are, I know, hard to give 
(Socrates was not wholly fair to his countrymen in 
condemning them because they could not define 
terms on demand), ?nd definitions of grammatical 
terms notoriously so, but all this should serve rather 
as a constant reminder that only in eternal vigilance 
is there safety and as a stimulus to the most pains- 
taking attempt at clear and precise definition. We 
are prone to argue that one reason for the study of 
the Classics is that such study will inevitably give 
us a finer and surer control of our own tongue. 
If this is so, it behooves us to be abundant in good 
works, to be ever giving outward and visible signs 
of an inward and spiritual grace. C. K. 



LIVY AND POLYBIUS: THEIR STYLE AND 
JIETHODS OF HISTORICAL COMPOSITION 

(Concluded) 

1 have selected for illustration Hannibal's pas- 
sage of the Alps. Unfortunately for Polybius he 
must serve here as a foil to Livy. This descrip- 
tion has, to be sure, been reckoned among Poly- 
bius' best. Some of it is indeed well told; yet I 
imagine that he refrained from fine writing here 
even more than elsewhere, because he revolted 
against the highly colored accounts that magnified 
the difficulties of the Alps to the point of absurdit\'. 

The Carthaginian army has arrived at the foot 
of the Alps. Polybius adds here to his statement 
that Hannibal began the ascent the remark that 
he ran into the greatest danger. This is a char> 
acteristic anticipation of the account that is to fol- 
low. He continues with a comment on the hostile 
attitude of the natives. The result is clearness, 
but comparatively little excitement 

Livy states briefly that the Carthaginians reached 
the Alps from the Druentia without molestation 
(he is following a different source here, not Poly- 
bius). He then describes the terrible aspect of the 
Alps, thereby giving the scenery for the coming 
action, and awakening at the same time a feeling 
of dread. Following this description Livy lets the 
Carthaginians begin the ascent, when suddenly 
mountaineers appear above on a commanding 
height, who, Liv-j- says, might have put them to rout 
if they had prepared an ambush. Hannibal com- 
mands a halt Li\ys narrative is decidedly dra- 
matic: we have scenery, fearful anticipation, sur- 



prise and decisive action ; we see the actors : above 
the mountaineers, below Hannibal ordering ?iis 
army to halt. 

In Polybius there is no scenery, no surprise (the 
reader has been carefully informed in advance of 
the coming danger) ; moreover, he does not con- 
centrate action in a connected account. Further, 
he repeats the statement that Hannibal begins to 
advance into the mountains and after that lets the 
mountaineers seize the commanding position and 
discusses in a circumstantial manner how much 
worse an ambush would have been. All is clear; 
indeed, he serves at times as an admirable com- 
mentary to Livy's condensed phrases, but he im- 
presses the reader far less deeply. Throughout, 
Hannibal's personality and commanding position 
are more marked in Livy; in Polybius he is more 
on a level with the Carthaginians, who are mention- 
ed five times as ol itepl t6p "Apwipaw, while 'A^rlfias 
varies with o ffTparriybt tup Kapxyi^pUav or the simple 
6 ffrpartfySt Polybius continues : the general of the 
Carthaginians, having discovered the enemy hold- 
ing a position that commanded the pass, encamped 
and sent some Gauls ahead to reconnoitre. Learn- 
ing that the heights were unguarded at night, he 
determined upon a strategem (again we notice 
anticipation). He advances close to the pass and 
encamps a second time. At nightfall he orders the 
camp fires to be lighted, leaves the major portion 
of the army in camp, and with a chosen band seizes 
the heights. This is told in a clear but circum- 
stantial manner. 

Livy is more condensed; his story advances in 
a masterly dramatic style. Hannibal, having com- 
manded a halt, sends Gauls ahead to reconnoiter, 
and upon learning that it is impossible to pass, en- 
camps in a valley surrounded bv crags and preci- 
pices (scenery again). The ruse is now developed 
in the progress of the narrative. We notice also 
that Livy plays on the emotions, by dwelling on 
Hannibal's Carthaginian cunning and methods of 
deceit. The Gauls succeed in getting the desired in- 
formation, because they resemble the mountaineers 
in manners and language. Such additional touches 
keep the actors moving before our eyes. Livy now 
lets Hannibal march forward and adds a further 
touch, by saying that Hannibal advances as if in- 
tending to force the pass by daylight. Then fol- 
lows the lighting of camp fires, as in Polybius; 
but again there is an addition, which here empha- 
sizes the aim to deceive the enemy. Finally, the 
success of Hannibal in seizing the aforesaid height 
is expressed in an effective period that carries one 
on with a nish until it ends with consedit. The 
reader feels a thrill of pleasure to sec Hannibal 
now occupying the heights which were a short while 
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ago in the hands of the enemy. Polybius' verb 
Kar^xc (*he seized') is not as picturesque as Livy's 
lonscdit and its position is weaker. 

Polybius accompanies his accounts with explana- 
tions; every'where he shows causes of action. He 
refrains from picturesque details and is thus nearer 
the truth. Livy imagines the actions and visual- 
izes them, and everywhere seeks to awaken emo- 
tions in the reader by showing what feelings moved 
and actuated the performers. Polybius's narrative 
flows along continuously with little attempt to set 
forth separate and distinct scenes. In Livy one 
scene follows another in dramatic fashion and in 
this respect there is a strong resemblance between 
the account of the siege of Saguntum and the story 
of Hannibal's passage of the Alps. Polybius pro- 
ceeds from this point with the colorless oh ffvufidirrot 
and in the following account of the attack and dis- 
astrous confusion in the precipitous narrow pass uses 
these inartistic phrases: ffvp^tacdfupoi tA 7e7oi^, mttA 
6^ ravra Bttapovyres, i^xX^Biicap irw6 roC ffv^i^lvovrot , 
Toirov d^ ytwoiUvov, oh ytvoiUvov. Polybius lets the moun- 
taineers at once at break of day see the situ- 
ation and at first refrain from attacking. All this is 
plain, but there is nothing here to awaken emotion, 
nothing startling. 

Livy begins with a general situation as the ground 
work of his coming description : "Prima deinde 
hice castra mota, et agmen relicum incedere coepit". 
Then the mountaineers appear, "iam signo dato, 
ad stationem solitam conveniebant", unsuspecting. 
**cum repente conspiciunt", etc. Great is their sur- 
prise. They gaze at Hannibal and his picked men 
above, at the Carthagfinian army below. For a few 
moments they are as it were rooted to the ground. 
Here we have a pause before the storm of combat, 
a favorite device of Livy. Both accounts thereupon 
relate the attack made upon the army as it slowly 
and with some confusion threaded its way along 
the narrow and precipitous pass. The difficulty of 
the ground made the attack disastrous for the 
Carthaginians until Hannibal with his band of 
picked men rushed down and put the enemy to 
flight. Polybius has all or nearly all the essential 
I>oints of this struggle that we find in Livy, but 
lacks the latter's picturesque and dramatic form. 
Polybius seems to give the raw material which Livy 
used for a strong and artistic account. One can 
imagine the pleasure Livy took in remodeling it. 
Just as in his speeches he will seize upon some sen- 
sational matter and introduce it repeatedly in varied 
form, so here he uses the fright of the horses to 
work up a climax. The fourth time they arc men- 
tioned we read: "et icti forte aut vulnerati adeo 
constemabantur ut stragem ingentem simul honii- 
num ac sarcinarum omnis generis facerent". There 



is no such climax in Polybius. Thereupon large 
numbers are hurled down the precipice, to an im- 
mense depth (a thrilling touch of Livy's). But, 
best of all, the line of pack animals is pictured by 
Livy as rolling over the brink of the precipice like 
a falling wall ("ruinae maxime modo"). At this 
point Livy remarks upon the dreadful spectacle, and 
shows us Hannibal from his elevated point looking 
on the turmoil and with difficulty restraining his 
men lest they make matters worse. Then, recog- 
nizing the danger of losing all the baggage, he 
rushes down from his height and by the very force 
of the impact puts the enemy to flight. For a mo- 
ment the confusion is increased, but then as the 
enemy are cleared away it subsides (sedatur). This 
is fine, and the effect is heightened by Livy's dwell- 
ing on the ensuing silence: "nee per otium modo 
sed prope silentio mox omnes traducti". The em- 
ployment of the element of silence in contrast with 
previous noise and uproar is mentioned by Heinze 
as one of the dramatic devices of Vergil. Livy 
used considerable liberty in writing up this account 
and others and yet withal kept on the whole re- 
markably close to his original, Polybius, developing 
suggestions in the Greek author with great skill. 
Thus, eiJ/fa/pwf (P. 3. 53. 7) is expanded into 
"utcumque aut locus opportunitatem daret aut pro- 
gressi morative aliquam occasionem fecisscnt" (L. 
21.35. 2). He certainly kept far from the exag- 
gerations of those historians of Hannibal's crossing 
that Polybius criticizes. In one passage, however, . 
of the preceding account of the mountain pass there 
appears a ridiculous exaggeration. Livy adds here 
a point, 'on both sides* ("cum praecipites dc- 
ruptaeque utrimque angustiae cssent"). I am in- 
clined to think him guilty here of a blunder as bad 
perhaps as his mistake in taking 0vp€6s for B^pa (cf. 
Livy 38. 7 with Polybius 21. 28. 11). Here Poly- 
bius says : i<f>4p€To Kard. tG>¥ KprjfiuQv 6fi6<r€ roU ^oprlois 
iroXXd Twv inroiyyl<t}¥ i. e. 6fi6<r€ roit <f>opTlois, 'together 
with the baggage', but Livy seems to have con- 
nected 0fi6a€ with KarA twi' Kprj/ivQu in the sense of 
utrimque, equality suggesting duality as in the word 
par, paris (cf. par consulum) . 

Corresponding passages in Polybius and Livy may 
be of equal length and essentially the same yet dif- 
ferent in details. The reason for this is that Livy 
condenses the explanatory matter of Polybius and 
his looser statements, but expands with matter that 
appeals to the emotions. Yet after all Polybius' 
account of the passage of the Alps is fuller than 
Livy's, giving certain details which Livy condenses 
or omits. 

Both historians tell of three great struggles. In 
the first the mountaineers, unaware of the strength 
of the Carthaginian army, attack it openly; in the 
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second another community, more wisely, plans an 
ambush ; the third struggle is with the Alps them- 
selves. Livy marks off these struggles distinctly, 
letting the intervening events serve as contrasting 
periods of rest. The former are introduced re- 
spectively by "Hannibal ad Alpis pervenit" , 

'Tervcntum inde ad alium populum", and 

"Xono die in iugum Alpium perventum est" ; he 
concludes with "Hoc maximc modo in Italiam per- 
ventum est". Elsewhere in this account he uses 
the simple vcntum est, except pervenere, 35.5. In 
Polybius there is no such demarcation, no such con- 
centration of interest, and the intervening matter 
is of sufficient length and importance to g^ive a sense 
of truthful variety and produces a certain leveling 
effect. This is best seen in the part that intervenes 
between the first and second battles. Polybius does 
not reach a climax with the description of Hanni- 
bal's rout of the enemy in the pass as Livy does, 
nor does he make a pause there ; the same sentence 
continues with Hannibal's attack on the enemy's 
fortified town. Then follow details of capture, 
booty and a day's rest. Livy avoids the distracting 
effect of these interesting matters and presents them 
briefly and in such a form that they appear merely 
as the fruit of the victory in the pass, and serve as 
a pause between hostilities. Livy's dramatic pur- 
pose is shown here also by certain liberties he takes. 
Polybius says the success of Hannibal so terrified 
the mountaineers along the road that the march was 
continued for three days without molestation; Livy 
lets the mountaineers first encountered be thus ter- 
rified, thereby keeping the first event distinct fronj 
the second, and his additional statement that the 
difficulties of the ground traversed were slight pro- 
duces a sense of relief desirable for his artistic pur- 
pose. Thereupon he turns his attention to a sec- 
ond community of mountaineers. "Ibi non hello 
aperto sed suis artibus, fraude et insidiis, est prope 
circumventus". The second act begins; there is 
to be an ambush, a Carthaginian trick. Hannibal 
is referred to as Poeuus. Tn Polybius the new 
enemy are merely those who live along the route; 
he does not characterize the new actors, as Livy 
does, indeed, he does not even differentiate their 
envoys. 

Polybius' summary of the negotiations of the am- 
bassadors is indeed excellent, but Livy preferred to 
condense still more. He begins one sentence with 
a characterization of the envoys and ends the same 
with their request that hostages be accepted; the 
next sentence begins with Hannibal's distrust and 
ends with "nequaquam ut inter pacatos composito 
agmine duces eorum sequitur^. The order of 
march naturally follow^s : "Primum agmen elephanli 
ct equites erant, ipse post cum roborc peditum cir- 



cumspectans omnia sollicitusque incedebat*'. This 
brings the long train of the army and the watchful 
and anxious general vividly before our minds. We 
are in a state of suspense. Then follows the scene 
of the action and the attack: **Ubi in angustiorem 
viam et parte altera subiectam iugo insuper immi- 
nenti ventum est, undique ex insidiis barbari a 
fronte ab tergo coorti comminus eminus petunt, saxa 
ingentia in agmen devolvunt". The storm of battle 
has burst upon them again. Polybius also ends the 
negotiations with the acceptance of the guides 
{Sxrrt Kal KaBrtyefiAfftv aOroU xfiV^^o,i wpds rAt ^t dvax*^P^*) 
and continues with irponoptvofUputp d' outwk iwl W 
ilfUpait, which specification of time Livy omits ac- 
cording to a principle by which he secures an ac- 
cumulated effect from separate events. Polybius 
lets the attack follow, although the scene of the 
action has not yet been described. Passing over 
other minor points, we observe that Polybius is fond 
of an analytic method of presentation, according to 
which leading statements are succeeded by explana- 
tions. ■ Thus he takes pains here to say that, in spite 
of the precautions taken, iroXi) n irX^tfof xal rtav dvSpuy 
Kal tQv {rtro^vyltav Kal rQy tTnrufv 5i€<f>0dpri, which is ex- 
plained by the first real description: twk 7^^ t&wwv 
{nrepdt^liap 6mav roit iroXe/iUott, dmirapdYorref ol pdpfiapot 
rait iraptapelait Kal toTs yjkv rds ir^rpof friicuXtorrcs Todt 8' 
iK x^^' ^0" Xf^otf TiJirrorres €l% 6Xo<7'x^ Starpoir^r Kai 
KlySvvop ^yoy. This is indeed graphic, but it is also the 
most exciting part in Polybius* description of the 
battle, upon which the result, Hannibal's separation 
from his cavalry and baggage train, follows. Livy 
reaches a higher pitch of excitement. Following 
the rolling of the rocks he says, ''Maxima ab tergo 
vis hominum urgebat. In eos versa peditum acies 
baud dubium fecit, quin, nisi firmata extrema aij- 
minis fuissent (the plural reminds us of the ele- 
phants in front), ingens in eo saltu accipienda clades 
fuerit . This much iterated point of Polybius is 
used effectively here to work up a climax. "Tunc 
quoque ad extremum periculi ac prope perniciem 
ventum est. Nam dum cunctatur Hannibal demit- 
tere agmen in angustias, quia non, ut ipse equitibus 
praesidio erat, ita peditibus quicquam ab tergo 
auxilii reliquerat, occursantes per obliqua montani 
interrupt© medio agmine viam insedere" (the calam- 
ity that Hannibal had succeeded in averting in 
the first battle has now overtaken him ; cf. 22. 33, 9. 
**postquam interrumpi agmen vidit, periculumque 
esse", etc. ) noxque una Hannibali sine equitibus 
atque impedimentis acta". Livy has strained historic 
accuracy at this point with good effect. .According to 
Polybius Hannibal allowed himself and infantry to 
remain separated one night from the rest of the army 
(i<f>€dp€voirra tovtois ?«$ /»» 6\xi tJ wktI raOra /Jt6\ii 
i^firip^aro r^j x*P<*^P«0 an<l s« "^xt day there is no 
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further troublc( t^ 5' iira^piov t&v rroXffduyv xwpt<r^^»n^wi' 
(TVMi^at ToU imt€vffi xal rolt vfn^vyloii frporjyc k.t.X. ) Livy 
makes it appear that Hannibal had been forcibly sepa- 
rated and accordingly lets the army next day withdraw 
gradually : "Postero die iam segnius intercursantibus 
barbaris (an effective passage), iunctae copiae saltus- 
({ue baud sine clade, maiore tamen iumentorum quam 
hominum pernicie superatus. Inde niontani paucio- 
rcs". etc. Calm has again settled on the marching 
army, which has henceforth only to guard against acts 
of brigandage on the part of the mountaineers. The 
elephants prove of great service here ; their strange 
appearance frightens oflf the enemy. Livy neatly 
contrasts this advantage with the delay caused by 
them on the march. On the ninth day they reach 
the summit. 

Here Livy rises with his subject, and though he 
agrees essentially with Polybius. he paints the scenes 
of distress and dejection with dramatic power. Just 
as he introduces into his speeches motives that may 
have been actual, so here he enters into the state of 
mind of the struggling soldiers in a masterful way. 
Polybius lets Hannibal, on perceiving the general 
depression of the army, augmented by a heavy snow- 
fall, make his famous address in camp at a place from 
which he can point to the plain of Italy, now in sight. 
Livy lets the snowfall make its own separate im- 
pression ; then at break of day the march continues 
slowly ''per omnia nive oppleta". Hannibal, observ- 
ing the general dejection, hurries ahead, and, taking 
his stand on a promontory from which a view of Italy 
is had, orders a halt and, pointing to the plains of the 
Po, delivers his address. In the summary of the 
speech fsimilarly in the one at the Rhone) we find 
not merely a reproduction of the speech which 
Polybius reports, but geographical matter that 
Polybius himself gives apart from the speech. The 
terrible struggles of the army in the march down the 
steep Italian side arc well described by Polybius, and 
yet Livy, we may imagine, was bent on outdoing him, 
so that the difficulties are increased, even for his 
readers. The account of the pouring of the vinegar 
on the heated rocks in order to make a passage Livy 
adopted from some other source, his aim being, it 
would seem, to make his narrative interesting. Simi- 
larly at the crossing of the Rhone Livy adopts 
Polybius' account of the earth-covered rafts for trans- 
porting the elephants, but there too he tells an absurd 
though amusing story of a keeper's prodding the 
fiercest one of the herd, which, enraged, pursued its 
tormentor into the river and was followed by the rest, 
with the desired result. Livy at the last portrays a 
scene of quiet and contentment. The Carthaginians 
have escaped the snow and ice and have come to 
sunny hills, streams, woods and fertile lands. Here 
the weary army is allowed to rest and the animals are 



turned loose to pasture. The contrast with the 
horrors of the Alps is delightful, and we are reminded 
cf Vergil's bucolic poetry, or rather, of the calm 
Neptune produced u\eneid 1.143) "collectasque fugat 
r.ubes solemque reducit". 

Hamilton Collegk HeRMAN LouIS EbeLING 



REVIEWS 

Tacitus and other Roman Studies. By Gaston 
Boissier (translated by W. G. Hutchinson). 
London: Archibald Constable and Co. (1906). 
Pp. vi + 277. 

Besides the eponymous essay this book contains 
three shorter sketches, entitled Schools of Declama- 
tion at Rome, The Roman Journal, and The Poet 
Martial. 

The essay on Tacitus is divided into four chap- 
ters. In the first M. Boissier points out that it is 
impossible to say how Tacitus became a historian, 
since Tacitus hesitates to make direct reference to 
himself. Piecing together such scattered hints as 
are to be found in Tacitus' writings, the author 
traces the historian's education, his evident interest 
in the brilliant social life of Rome and his active 
participation therein, and his brief official career. 
On his return to Rome, finding the political situa- 
tion at its worst, he refrained as far as possible 
from taking any share in public life; he thus had 
opportunity to follow his natural bent, being en- 
couraged to this end also by realization of the fact 
that only through history would posterity be able 
to learn the truth about these times of storm. 

The author then seeks to discover Tacitus' con- 
ception of history, relying in this search on the 
prologues to his historical writings. In the pro- 
logue to the Historiac he scores the historians of 
the Empire, asserting that, with the exception of 
Livy, they have small fegard for truth; through 
his praise of the historians of ancient times he 
suggests his preference for a simple style of writin^:. 
That he has in fact himself given us the truth we 
may infer from his frequent references to his prede- 
cessors, to the Acta Senatus and the Acta Diurna ; 
in a word, he sought to support his statements by 
literary and documentary evidence. Though he 
praises a simple style, ho nevertheless constantly 
shows the training of the schools, most of all in 
the insertion of speeches written in his own words, 
though the original documents were readily acces- 
sible. The gravity of his style is in marked con- 
trast to the style of .Suetonius, whose realistic de- 
scriptions and pictures(|ue details he evidently con- 
sidered outside the realm of true history. 

The author then discusses Tacitus' judvrment of 
the Caesars. One of Pliny's letters implies the 
recent publication of a historical work that Ind 
aroused the enthusiasm of Rome ; this work could 
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have been written only by Tacitus. It has been 
argued that this popularity was the result of a de- 
liberate appeal to the people and that Tacitus' vili- 
fication of the Caesars was due to his desire to make 
his work a success. But, says M. Boissier, public 
opinion had condemned the Caesars long before 
Tacitus' works appeared, and some passages in 
Pliny's letters seem to imply that Tacitus was actu- 
ally more moderate than others. Suetonius and 
Dio Cassius are at one with Tacitus, though Sueto- 
nius was a servant of the Emperors, and Dio was 
a Greek, presumably uninfluenced by ancient Roman 
traditions. Nor can Tacitus' harsh judgment of 
the Caesars be ascribed to his pessimism; there is 
no less opposition to the Emperors in the works of 
Pliny, a decided optimist. 

Lastly the author considers Tacitus' political opin- 
ions. He points out that though Tacitus* con- 
temporaries talked much of the Republic, they made 
no effort to restore it; conspiracies were due to 
hatred of a given Emperor, not to hatred of the 
Empire. Tacitus himself was not really a Repub- 
lican. Even at a time when the people was most 
bitter toward the Emperors, he does not hesitate to 
acknowledge that to them he owed his political 
career. In the Dialogus he points out the defects 
of the Republic; if we read between the lines in 
his later works, we can see that his views are un- 
changed. In his portrait of the Caesars he passes 
over much that modern historians would emphasize; 
the omission, however, is due not to bias, but lo 
the Roman conception of history as a school of 
morals. In consequence of this conception Roman 
historians laid greatest stress on those events which 
in their opinion would be^st instruct their readers. 

Turning: now to the schof^ls of declamation, the 
author points out that they had their rise when the 
relations between Greece and Rome grew close; by 
the beginning of Augustus' reig^ they had become 
very important. We learn most about them from 
the elder Seneca. The contr overs iac were more 
popular than the suasoriac, perhaps because stress 
was always laid on judicial eloquence. In spite of 
their failure to give practical training, a failure 
widely recognized, they became very influential ; 
scarcely any writer of the Empire is entirely free 
from suggestions of the training they had given 
him. 

The Roman Journal owed its beginnings to Caesar ; 
in his consulship in 59 he ordered the pnl)lication 
of the proceedings of the Senate. Events of na- 
tional importance were probably aimounced in the 
Forum ; on the walls of the Regia was posted a 
list of minor occurrences. Eventually there arose 
a class of men called o/ycrarii, whose business it 
was to collect news ; ihev were forced to obtain 



their political news from the Acta Senatus. This 
led to a combination of political events 
with the gossip of the day; but after Au- 
gustus forbade the publication of the Acta Se- 
natus, the gossip became the chief feature and the 
Acta Diurna populi Romani came into being. 
Throughout the Empire the Roman Journal kept 
this character; the Romans held it in slight esteem 
as a means for the circulation of official documents 
and useful bits of news. 

Martial's Epigrams, says M. Boissier, throw much 
light on the position of poets under the Empire. 
Martial was on good terms with Juvenal in spite of 
the striking contrasts between the two men ; they 
had one quality in common, a strong love of truth. 
Their modes of presenting it differ; Juvenal exag- 
gerates, Martial sees things as they really are. The 
conditions of life at Rome forced Martial to become 
a dependent of great men ; his flatteries were due 
to the knowledge that only in this way could he 
gain a livelihood. He became fairly prosperous, 
but he was never really happy; we see often his 
love of country life, and we note now and again 
a revolt against the humiliation of his position. 
His epigrams are often cruel, but through them all 
there is a suggestion of good-temper, for, as Pliny 
says, he mixed salt and honey. 

The book is certainly well worth reading; it is the 
work of a scholar who has both extensive knowledge 
of his subject and keen literary instincts. Un- 
fortunately, it has been very poorly translated. 
Through lack of rhythm, literal translations, col- 
loquialisms, incorrect use of words and lack of 
clearness in many places the translator has de- 
stroyed much of the charm of the original. 

Elizabeth McJ. Tyng 

Packer Collegiate iNSTrrvTK, Brooklyn 



The Foreign Debt of English Literature. By T. G. 
Tucker. London : George Bell and Sons 
(1907). Pp. vii + 270. $2.00. 

Professor Tucker is favorably known to scholars 
by his edition of the Supplices of Aeschylus and his 
Life in Ancient Athens. But the expectations 
aroused by his latest work, modestly deprecated in 
the preface, are disappointed in the book itself. To 
begin with, the title is a misnomer, like that which 
critics have animadverted ui)on in the case of M. 
Loliee's so-called Comparative Literature. Neither 
work treats of its professed subject except in occa- 
sional passin.^ conunent. Both are in reality rapid 
sketchy histories of universal or European litera- 
ture. Professor Tucker's book is less pretentious 
in its generalizations and sounder in style and in 
the substrata of implied knowledge; but it is not 
a direct study of its ostensible theme. It is a 
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juxtaposition of eight slight but well written prim- 
ers of the Greek, Latin, Mediaeval, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German and Celtic literatures. To answer 
to its title, if not to its purpose, the book should 
have followed the chronological order of English 
literature. 

In the second place, it is written not for scholars, 
hut as an introduction to the subject for students 
oi English who know little or nothing about for- 
eign literatures. The brief historical survey of 
each literature is accompanied or followed by a few 
sensible but obvious and not very specific observa- 
tions about the influence on English literature of the I 
epochs, authors, and literary forms enumerated. ' 
There is no very original or suggestive criticism, i 
and the facts and ideas presented are such as any | 
scholar could collect in a month, and many could \ 
furnish from memory. The whole would make : 
an excellent secondary text-book, if we admit, what j 
is more than doubtful, that secondary education ' 
ought to meddle with 'comparative* or 'general* lit- 
erature at all. If this was Professor Tucker's in- 
tention, it would be unfair to censure him for not , 
giving more. But in avoiding the danger of pe- 
dantry and mechanical accumulation of parallel 
passages he has surely gone to the other extreme. ! 
The first quotation by a Professor of Greek of | 
"Greece and her foundations are" or "Woods that I 
wave o'er Delphi's steep', the first comparison with i 
the original of Tennyson's version of the moon- { 
light scene, the first allusion to the Theocritean 
touches in Lycidas or to the Platonism of the Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality may have thrilled a 
virgin class with a sense of wider horizons. But 
now omnia iam vulgata, and Professor Tucker has 
not seen fit to look about for less hackneyed illus- 
trations to supplement if not to supplant these. If 
he had, the critics would have assailed him for writ- 
ing over the heads of those to whom his book is 
addressed. 

The fact is that comparative literature is not 
suited for either popularization or secondary teach- 
ing. It presupposes a first-hand familiarity with 
at least two literatures. It is a subject reserved 
if not for pedants at least for scholars. Its con- 
tent must be either generalizations which will only 
confuse minds not prepared to test them by con- 
crete knowledge, or close comparisons of particular 
passages which can only be appreciated by those 
who have already acquired some feeling for niceties 
of literary form. There is neither education nor 
entertainment in being told that an English author 
whom one knows slightly was much "intiuenccd" by 
a foreign author whom one hears of for the first 
time. And it is to this that the elementary and 
popular study of comparative literature, excepting 
ijy the way and as a part of the interpretation of a 
♦ext, is reduced. 

University of Chicago Paul Shorey 
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ITH£CIA5S1CAIW££KLY 

Vol 1 Brooklyn. New York. November 16. 1907 No 6 

In the June number of The Oassical Journal Pro- aspirant aurae in noclem nee Candida cursuj 

fcs5or Tenney Frank eonlribulcs an interesting arti- luna negat, splendct tremiilo sub lumine pontus. 

cle on Poetic Diction in Lalin Verse, which is to Proxima Circaeae raduntnr litora lerrae, 

be commended to all teachers o£ Vergil. In a dives inaccessos ubi Solis filia lucos 

great deal of the teaching of Vergil in our schools adsiduo resonat cantu, tectisque superbis 

its poetical element, while possibly felt, is not ex- "Ht odoratam noctnma in iumina cedrum 

pounded, and Professor Frank does well to call at- arguto tennis percurrens peettne telas. 
tention to the fact that Vergil is a great poet not ...... 

merely by what he says, b<it by the way in which quae ne raoiistra pii paterentur talia Troes 

he says it. delati in portiis neu litora dira subirent. 

The main point of Professor Frank's paper is to Neptunus ventis implevit vela secundis, 

show that one of the chief characteristics of Eng- atqne fugam dedit et praeter vada fervida vexit 
lish poets of the classical age, such as Pope, and the ...... 

one which contributes more than anything else ro .... et in lento luctantur marmore tonsae. 

their artificiality, viz. the common employment of ...... 

adjectives with substantives, which is usually at- fleetere iter socJis terraque advertere proras 

tributed to the careless imitation of poels like Lucan imperat et laetus Huvio succedit opaco. 
and Statins, is shared by Vergil a. well. Whether p^,,^j^ p^^,^^,_ ^_ ^^_^^ 

Pope IS t.resome and artificial by reason of an ig- j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j^^^^^j ^^^^ ^^.„i„g ^y„_ 

norant .mLtafon of classical models I do not feel j^^^ ^^^j ^^^^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^^.^^ ^^i^^. 

disposed to discuss. I imagme that most of Popes ^^ _.j^^ perfumes refresh the fruitful field, 

cnticswonld give their heads to be able to write ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ .^^j^ ^^^^^^ i„^^^^ ^^,j 

like h.m. and I likew.se imagme that few would ^^^ ^^, ^^ ^„^„j ^^^^^ ^^, ^^^^^ 

deny him the glory of being the most finished lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath; 

wielder of English verse that the English language ^^, j^j^^j^j^,,^ i,^„ „^,,,t (heir golden store; 

has seen^ ^ . . Fair Daphne's dead, and sweetness is no more. 

A study of Vergil s vocabulary shows that it is, 
as was to be expected, very largely a prose vocabu- He then comments: "(In Pope) the adjectives 

lary. When he wrote he had to take the Latin are usually the most obvious ones: it erased, they 

language as he found it, and no little credit belongs could easily be replaced by the most prosaic of 

to him for having been able to employ a prose readers. They contain hardly a suggestion that 

vocabulary for the purpose of high poetry. This does not readily arise from the connotation of the 

is accomplished largely by the figurative use of nouns. Perfumes are usually "rich", the normal 

words, but particularly by his employment of ad- field is "fruitful" ; poetry knows only of "fragrant" 

jectives with substantives. The true poet sees in herbs; zephyrs have been "balmy" and bees "indus- 

color just as the painter does and the only means trious" these many centuries, ... In the lines 

of expressing color in a language of recent develop- of the Aeneid just referred to, Candida, Irtmulo, 

ment is the adjective. Most teachers as well as inaccessos, adsiduo, nocturne, dira, lento, opaco, are 

pupils fail to appreciate this characteristic of Ver- neither otiose nor undistinguished in their respective 

nil's poetry. A careful study of it will add a great contexts. This is only saying that Vergil, for all 

deal to their rational enjoyment of the greatest his classicism, reveals an imagination that Pope 

Roman poet does not". 

Professor Frank quotes in illustrat-on of the dit- We may disagree with Professor Frank's judg- 

ferences as well as the umilaiittes between the Ver- ment as to the quality of these adjectives, and to 

gilian diction and that of Pope the following pass- my mind 'morning' is no less (nor more) otiose 

ages: Verg. Aen. 7. 8-36 than nocluma and 'fragrant' than Iremulo; but the 
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important fact that he emphasizes is that the Latin 
has in its possibilities of word order due to inflection 
a means of varying the monotony that the English 
has not; so "in the passage from the Aeneid re- 
ferred to, only five times out of a possible thirty- 
three does the noun stand adjacent to the adjec- 
tive. In turning that passage into English, most 
translators would unite the adjective and the noun 
in all of the thirty-three instances. The result 
would be destructive of all enjoyment. Vergil 
reads like Pope at once. Not even the beauty of 
the epithets can save the passage. The real dif- 
ference therefore lies in the structure of the two 
languages". 

Professor Frank's conclusion is: "It must be 
made clear that it is impossible to translate every 
descriptive adjective of Vergil by an English ad- 
jective. The spirit of our language forbids it. 
Some of these adjectives may be thrown into the 
position of attributes or into relative clauses; at 
times a more vigorous verb or a more highly col- 
ored noun may be found to compensate for their 
suppression; at times we must either boldly prune 
them away and endure the loss without compen- 
sation, or we must attempt to make up for it by 
a shift of emphasis. And all this only goes to 
enforce the never too much emphasized contention 
that, since translations are at best inadequate and 
misleading, students should be induced as early as 
possible to enjoy their Latin poets in the original". 



CLASS-ROOM COMPREHENSION OP CICERO' 

I beg your indulgence for whftt in not a cogent 
demonstration, nor a coherent, balanced monograph, 
but a loose and discursive presentation of some of 
the minor devices by which I endeavor to bring my 
pupils to a comprehension of what they are read- 
ing. At the outset I desire to make it perfectly 
clear that by comprehension I mean ' that kind of 
comprehension which reaches not only the mind but 
the feelings and gives some inkling of the emotion 
inherent in or implicit beneath the mere meaning 
of the words. I strive, perhaps vainly, but I trust, 
not always in vain, to wake in my pupils some echo, 
however far and faint, of the tingling thrill which 
ran through the unwilling and incredulous marrow 
of Cicero's hearers, even of those least receptive, 
most indifferent, or most contemptuously hostile. 

Some one has said that the difficulty with Vergil 
is to translate him after one has understood him, 
that the difficulty with Cicero is to understand him 
after one has translated him. For my part I find 
in each author, now the one difficulty, now the other. 



I This paper was pretcnted at the meeting of the Oattical AMociation 
of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, April 17, 1907. 



and, indeed, sometimes both at once; yet I recognize 
the general truth of the observation and propose 
here to dwell upon the difficulty of comprehending 
the full significance of many passages in the stock 
orations of Cicero, even after a satisfactory trans- 
lation has been made — upon the difficulty of con- 
veying to an ordinary schoolroom class any genuine 
realization of the spiritual and emotional import of 
Cicero's eloquence. , 

To impart to an American schoolboy any real 
grasp of the impression of Cicero's stylistic man- 
ner is so nearly impossible that it is scarcely worth 
attempting. The boy has trouble enough with the 
purport of the matter. I shall now try to show 
how I endeavor to lead those specimens of the 
American schoolboy who fall under my care to as 
close a comprehension of the meaning of what 
Cicero said as they are capable of forming. 

I venture, somewhat timidly, to begin by dissent- 
ing from what I believe to be the very general 
practice of commencing with the Catilinarian ora- 
tions. Boys who have read only three books of 
Caesar, most of whom have read only five, and 
none of whom has read more than that amount 
of prose with perhaps a little of Nepos and Sallust. 
are, I feel, poorly fitted to comprehend what on 
earth was the meaning of Cicero's first outburst 
against Catiline. For myself, I prefer to begin 
my classes with the speech on the Manilian Law. 
After a deliberate and careful reading of that ora- 
tion, a fairly sensible boy ought to have some 
idea of what was at stake in the intrigue of which 
the Catilinarian speeches were the culmination and 
are the most notable record. I have found my 
practice entirely successful, as far as I myself am 
capable of judging. The exordium of the Manilian 
Law is indeed rhetorical, artificial and involved. 
From my point of view this is rather an advantage. 
Boys forget much of their Latin during their sum- 
mer holiday. Normally healthy boys ought to 
be expected to forget most of the drier grammat- 
ical details. A syntactical shake-up at the be- 
ginning of the school-year is no bad commence- 
ment of the year's work. To grind hard at the 
grammar for a while, to analyze minutely, is good 
for both teacher and pupils. The exordium of the 
Manilian Law offers a fine field for this sort of 
exercise. 

In reading Cicero, all the way through the year, 
it is my practice to require the pupil called on to 
tell the mood of each verb in the sentence he is 
about to translate, and to state the reason for the 
mood. If he does this with a colorable approach 
to accuracy he is given an opportunity to translate 
the sentence. If he fumbles and bungles over this 
analysis he never gets any chance to try to translate 
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at all. I find that this device tends to discourage 
the use of cribs, ponies and translations among my 
pupils. They rise to the requirement and the exer- 
citation seems to do them good. 

The next point I make with my pupils is that 
they shall never for an instant use any sort of 
class-room jargon, translation-English or any ap- 
proach to such abominations. A boy talks to me 
of the 'magnitude of the forests' and I ask him 
what magnitude of shoes he wears. He looks 
foolish and says the *size of the forests', and I ex- 
press myself as satisfied. If he says the "extent 
of the forests", I tell him he has hit it. If he 
talks to me of the "maritime coast", I want to know 
docs he go bathing on the "maritime coast" in sum- 
mer and he grins and says "seashore". So of all 
other idioms. I hoot at anything obsolescent, top- 
lofty, bookish or slangy, and insist on such English 
as a sensible lad would use in a decently intel- 
ligible letter. I try to teach my boys to feel that 
a word is insufficient and to inure them to a tireless 
search for the word. 

But a boy may analyze correctly, translate a sen- 
tence accurately into natural idiomatic English and 
then ask what it means. This is the sort of diffi- 
culty concerning which I ask your attention. And 
the difficulty is quite as real when, as happens even 
more frequently, the boy thinks he comprehends the 
passage, yet is far from suspecting the vital sig- 
nificance of the underlying thought as it was con- 
veyed to Cicero's audience. 

In dealing with such obscurities I feel that I am 
applying to the teaching of Cicero the method of 
illumination used by Froude in his sketch of Caesar, 
that I am not meticulously careful about the prov- 
able verity of my statements if they are probable 
and picturesque. 

The only way to interest boys is to interest them ; 
the details of the method must vary with each in- 
structor and with his varying materials, but to some 
extent each teacher must use some sort of outside 
illustrations adapted to his pupils and natural to 
himself. In presenting some specimens of the kind 
of illustrations which I use I do not wish to be 
misinterpreted. I have no thought of claiming that 
among a thousand possible right methods of teach- 
ing Cicero my method is any better than the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine. I opine that it is 
probably not identical with all the other methods 
and may possibly be of interest in itself or in com- 
parison with the rest. 

Some one may say that some of the passages I 
cite as samples are adequately dealt with by the 
notes or in the introductions of common school 
editions; I admit that in advance, but would reply 



that the mind of a school-boy is to notes and intro- 
ductions as a duck's back is to rain. Notes and 
introductions, even when faithfully read, do not 
seem to penetrate to a boy's inner consciousness, 
they do not seem to wake him up; and not unnat- 
urally so, especially in respect to Cicero's speeches. 

The speeches were and are alive. The boy is 
alive. The introduction and notes, if not dead, 
are certainly inanimate. To make an electrical con- 
nection between the live soul of the speeches and the 
live soul of the boy there is need of a live teacher. 
No inanimate notes will ever accomplish it. I fancy 
that what I say to my boys, if printed and read by 
them, would do them little good. I have reason 
to believe that said, as I say it, it does the boys a 
great deal of good. I think it probable that similar 
illustrative utterances, varying with the tes^her and 
natural to each, would be similarly effective. 

As an example of the sort of difficulties which 
I have in mind let me cite an anecdote of the 
Empress Eugenie. It is said that when Napoleon 
the Third first fell in love with her, he made over- 
tures which were rejected by herself and her fam- 
ily; when he found himself more and more fasci- 
nated by her, when she, dazzled by his attentions, 
continued to do everything in her power to increase 
his fascination, he discussed marriage. For some 
time it was understood in Paris and by all the 
French great-world, that he was meditating mar- 
rying her and that the question under deliberation 
was whether he would agree to marry her giving 
her full imperial rights and full dynastic rights to 
her children, or she would agree to marry him mor- 
ganatically. During the period of gossip and sus- 
pense, while Napoleon spent in her company every 
moment he could spare from his imperative duties, 
while he was overwhelming her with every pos- 
sible token of regard, she was present at a review 
of troops, being seated with a number of great 
ladies on a balcony of the palace. She was in sight 
and hearing of hundreds, even of thousands. When 
the review broke up Napoleon dismounted beneath 
her balcony and called up to her: 

"How can I reach you?" 

In a loud, clear, far-carrying voice, of arch, youth- 
ful gaiety, she called back: 

"By the right hand, sire, by way of the chapel". 

Now, conceive an average lad of some thousands 
of years hence, living among conditions of religion 
and law, of custom and habit, of courtship and mar- 
riage as alien from ours as ours from those of 
Cicero's Rome, or even more so. How far must 
a mere translation fall short of conveying the sig- 
nificance of Eugenie's brief and telling speech? Any 
future form of human Iangu«ige must needs contain 
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words for 'right* and liand' practically identical in 
meaning with ours; words not further from 'chapel* 
than it is from sacrarium or fanum or templum; 
words for 'sire' not further from it than it is from 
Roman titles of respect. But the point will be not 
so much to catch the meaning as the significance, 
the difficulty will be not with what the words de- 
noted but with what they connoted, not with what 
was expressed by the utterance but with what was 
implied. 

Obscurities such as this abound in Cicero's 
speeches, and it is with them that I am chiefly pre- 
occupied. 

A boy's difficulties naturally are concerned with 
the meanings of words, phrases, clauses or sen- 
tences, or with the general drift of paragraphs and 
larger sections of utterance. 

While teaching classes year after year I have 
noted difficulties of the sort I have in mind in the 
six stock speeches of Cicero: that on the Manilian 
Law, the four against Catiline, and that in defense 
of Archias. 

In these six speeches I have found a total of 196 
such difficulties. 49 concern words, 2 phrases, 11 
clauses, 15 sentences and 14 paragraphs, while 31 
are concerned with generalities; by which I mean 
difficulties spread over more space than a para- 
graph, or occurring differently in several passages, 
or arising from the Roman character in general 
and its differences from modern character. All 
these amount to 152 difficulties. Besides these 
there are 44 passages which I explain as sarcastic 
or jocular, namely, seven words which I call slang, 
five .sneers and thirty- two jokes. 

The slang is all that of the gladiatorial schools, 
the technical dialect of Roman fencing, closely an- 
alogous to the terms used by our modern prize- 
ring. Once Cicero indicates that he is using a 
word :ii a slang sense by affixing to it an 'as they 
say*, and the term is identical with one used by our 
boxers: 'with the bod/. These seven bits of ap- 
parent slang all occur in the first two speeches 
against Catiline and appear to be part of Cicero's 
effective sneer at him as a mere ruffian, a rough, a 
tough, a thug, a prize-fighter. 

As all the slang, so many of the jokes involve 
sneers. The sneers not involving jokes all occur, 
like the apparent slang, in the first two speeches 
against Catiline. One is the word gJadiatori itself, 
with isti added to sharpen its sting (Cat i. 12.29). 

Of the thirty-two jokes, I find two in the speech 
for Archia^ (one about Sulla and the poetaster, and 
the other about poets from Cordova), six in the 
speech on the Manilian Law, two in the first Catili- 
narian, three in the third, and nineteen in the second. 

I point out to my pupils that the sneers and slang 



were either spoken to Catiline before the Senate 
or at him before the people; that with the exception 
of two for the jury in the speech for Archias, ami 
two sneers at Catiline before the Senate, the jokes 
were all for the populace in the open air; that 
nineteen of the thirty-two jokes proper, twenty- 
seven out of the total of forty-four, are in that 
ticklish second Catilinarian speech, delivered by an 
anxious and apprehensive orator to a perturbed and 
panicky public, and that they were presumably in- 
serted to relieve the mental tension and cheer up 
the citizens ; whereas in the fourth Catilinarian, de- 
livered in the solemnity of the Senate, with no Cati- 
line to jeer at nor any riff-raff to cater to, there 
is no trace of slang, sneer or jest. My pupils ap- 
pear to comprehend my meaning and to relish the 
notion. 

All this about slang, sneers and jokes is, of 
course, a mere matter of personal interpretation. 1 
have not a particle of philological proof upon which 
to base it. You may scout it contemptuously and 
I cannot say you are wrong. The point is that, tnie 
or false, it helps amazingly to interest my pupils 
and to wake them up to the reality of Cicero's 
speeches as they must have fallen upon the ears 
that listened to them. The kind of method I use 
or misuse, better managed on a broader basis of 
exact knowledge, might yield something really 
worth while. 

In respect to the one hundred and fifty-two diffi- 
culties of word, phrase, clause, and sentence, para- 
graph or generality, the time at my disposal permits 
me to take up scarcely more than one of each. Of 
the forty-nine words, take for instance iste as Cicero 
uses it once or twice in the speeches against Cati- 
line and repeatedly in the impeachment of Verres. 
I illustrate the feeling it caused by telling how John 
Randolph of Roanoke used to rise in Congress and 
instead of referring to his antagonist as the 'Gen- 
tleman from Connecticut* speak slurringly of him as 
'that'. I clinch the illustration with the tale of how 
a well-known manufacturer of clocks made a cogent 
and telling speech on an army bill, the effect of 
which Randolph completely dissolved by rising, 
pointing his long, skinny finger at his victim and 
saying: "If that knew as much about tac tics as it 
knows about tic tics I'd answer it". 

Among the thirty-two phrases which I have noted 
consider tcnipestivo ad navigandum mart (Man. 12. 
34). A boy bred in an age of lighthouses, charts, 
compasses, chronometers, barometers, telescopes, 
wireless telegraphy and steam-engines cannot be ex- 
pected to extract from any vocabulary or any notes 
the remotest approximation to a realizing sense of 
the unusual qualities implied in Pompey by the 
statement that he put to sea on a sea not yet sea- 
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sonally fit for voyaging; his competence to make 
sure that his ships were readv to the last rope, his 
hold upon his men, his daring, his dazzling origi- 
nality. I refer to a phrase current, as late as a 
hundred years ago, among the Turkish population 
around the Black Sea, expressing the worst form 
of irresponsible, demented lunacy by saying: "He 
would go to sea in winter". 

Most notable among the eleven clauses I have 
marked is that parenthetic relative clause in which 
Cicero sneeringly says of Catiline's silver eagle, that 
he used to worship it before he went out to mur- 
der. I illustrate by citing the present practice of 
intending assassins in Italy, Sicily and Corsica who 
quite regularly arrange matters with lawyer and 
priest and then pray before the statue of their 
favorite saint as preliminaries to neat and deft suc- 
cess in the settlement of personal and family diffi- 
culties. Edward L. White 

The Bots Latin School. Baltimore 

(To be concluded) 
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Lv^ia';: Selected Speeches (XII, XVI, XIX, XXII, 

' XXIV, XXV, XXXII, XXXIV). Edited with 

Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Charles 

Darwin Adams. New York: American Book 

Co. (1905). Pp. 400. $1.50. 

This edition is clearly the fruit of exhaustive 
study of the author and his orations. In its prep- 
aration the editor has been guided by the fact thut 
these orations are commonly read in the Freshman 
year. Hence, besides explaining unusual construc- 
tions, he has provided for a systematic study of 
matters that are regular but are not usually under- 
stood by students before they reach college. Con- 
stant attention is given to the force of the tenses, 
to the particles, and to various uses of prepositions. 
Many notes present summaries of uses, to which 
repeated references are made — an excellent practice. 

This systematic treatment of important matters 
and the elaborate provision made for a rhetorical 
study of the orations are the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the edition. To the introduction to each 
speech are added an outline of the speech, giving 
its rhetorical divisions, and comments on argument 
and style; the appendix contains a chapter on rhe- 
torical terms, to which frequent reference is made 
in the notes. It is indeed important to study the 
orations from the point of view of rhetoric, since 
rhetoric figured so largely in ancient literature, but 
more material is here presented than the average 
Freshman can fairly be expected to master and ap- 
preciate. 

In the commentary the editor has endeavored, 
though not always with success, to keep in mind 



the needs of young students. Quotations from 
Greek authors are commonly translated; this is 
necessary, if Freshmen are to derive any benefit 
therefrom. There are numerous references to the 
grammars and to such handbooks as Gulick's and 
Gardner and Jevons'. Thus, provision is made not 
only for mastery of grammar and rhetoric, but for 
an appreciative study of antiquities and ancient 
life. 

The notes are especially full on Orations XH 
and XVI, on the assumption that one or the other 
will be first read. This theory is correct, but the 
notes are often too diffuse; the omission of some 
and the compression of others would be an im- 
provement. In 12.6, for example, why should ref- 
erence be made to the Tholus and the Prytanes, 
terms not yet understood by the student? Among 
others, the notes on Koa/ilovt (12.20) Bavdrtfi ilyifuticare 
(12.36), furd rouTo (16.15), fW (16.18), t6p xardXayov 
(25. 16), could be much condensed. The long note on 
wplp €iw€Tp (12.17) might well have been abridged to 
make room for a comment on Ktiveto^ with greater 
interest to the student. The space devoted to 
commentary and supplementary matter is too far in 
excess of that given to the text itself. It is diffi- 
cult enough to induce young students to read brief 
notes. The comment on irp6s nw and icard nyos 
19. i) is inaccurate, for a plaintiff sometimes brought 
suit TTp^s run (Meier u. Schomann, p. 203 Lips.). A 
table of family relations in XXXII would have been 
a help, though, of course, the student can make one 
for himself and something must be left to the in- 
structor. 

The Introduction cojitains chapters on the life, 
works, and style of Lysias; the chapter on style is 
well supplemented by comments throughout the 
notes on Lysian usage and on the stylistic effects of 
syntax, word order and sentence structure. The 
remainder of the Introduction is devoted to the 
revolutions of 411 and 404 B. C, attention being 
properly directed to a correct understanding of 
their origin. 

In the Appendix are found a good Chronological 
Outline and an excellent chapter on Athenian legal 
procedure; one of the merits of the latter is that 
it distinguishes the procedure in public from that 
in private suits. Another useful chapter is that 
on money and prices at Athens. There are also 
a discussion of the manuscripts, a bibliography, crit- 
ical notes, and indices. A chapter on Greek ora- 
tory might have been included. 

The volume is attractive, with large, clear print, 
and is marred by very few typographical errors. 
The following were noticed : 'were* for *where*, p. 
216, 1. 2; ot, p. 310, in note on $ 27; dirre, xxv, 1. 167. 

Columbia University RoscOE GUERNSEY 
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A Short History of Rome. By Frank Frost Abbott. 
Chicago: Scott. Forcsman and Co. (1906). Pp. 
304. $1. 

Handbook for the Study of Roman History. By 
Frank Frost Abbott. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. (1906). Pp. 48. $0.25. 

This history is evidently intended for the younger 
student, perhaps the student of the High School. 
We are glad to note that the author attempts from 
the start to make the student do some of his own 
thinking. No subject gives greater scope for such 
instruction than does the study of Roman history. 
To refer to a few examples from the opening 
pages, we read in section 12: "But it was well for 
the Roman people that they were not brought into 
contact with the Greek cities of the South at an 
earlier date, before Roman public and private char- 
acter had had an opportunity to develop along th-^ir 
own characteristic lines". Again, in § 14, we 
have: "The presence in Italy of these different 
races with their diverse tastes, religions and modes 
of living made against the development of a com- 
mon national life". The statement in § 19 that 
the Greeks colonized only the western coast of Italy 
is full of meaning. Close reasoning is inculcat%fd 
by the remarks concerning Minerva and Mercury 
in § 21, by the observation in § 27 that "Roman 
deities interested themselves in Roman affairs only". 
and by the following description of the gods, priests 
and the resulting complex ritual. The deduction 
must result in the student's mind of the great prac- 
tical common sense of the Romans, and of the 
business, almost bargaining idea pervading Roman 
religion. Such remarks are mind openers for the 
young student, and moreover give to the conscien- 
tious teacher splendid opportunities for amplifica- 
tion. 

In these opening pages, moreover, we are of the 
opinion that some effort should be made to answer 
the question that so often arises in the mind of 
the student, *Why was Rome?'. Indeed, we have 
heard this question put by others than young stu- 
dents. In so far as the purpose of his history 
permits. Professor Abbott answers this question. In 
§§ 20 ff. he outlines the geographical reasons there- 
for, in 63 the social and political reasons, which, 
with the addition of the personal equation, are em- 
phasized as occasion requires, as in 72, 75, 78, 176, 
etc. 

Chapter IV, on Ihe Conquest of Italy, is given 
very light treatment, and justly. The confusion 
caused by the contents of the chapter is relieved 
by the clear proof of the transition and the con- 
tact of the Roman world with Magna (iraccia. 
'J'ho scattering effect of the chapter is counterbal- 
anced by the short summary at its close, which con- 



centrates the mind on the essential facts. These 
summaries (for they conclude each chapter) are 
very helpful; but in this chapter, as in others, the 
best means for fixing the student's mind on the 
real meaning of what has preceded are the outline 
maps, simple as they are. The same opportunely 
light treatment is most welcome in Chapter XIV, 
on The Barbarian Invasions. The subject is well 
handled, and leaves a clear impression of this oth- 
erwise confused period. 

Modern criticism is likewise evident- The stu- 
dent is given the traditional account, and then a 
short critical analysis, e. g. in connection with the 
story of the Kings (42, 43), the early republican 
history (58), the comments on the first Samnite 
War (68) and on the refusal of Rome to treat with 
Pyrrhus (84), the construction of the first Roman 
fleet (156), and the Labarum (473). 

As regards the quotations from the sources, the 
author does not begin to make real use of them 
until he reaches the Punic Wars, and then he is 
very happy in his choice. The quotation from 
Polybius in § 187 is especially appropriate. We 
think, however, that it would have improved the 
appearance of the page and have impressed the stu- 
dent more had the quotations throughout the book 
been printed in italics. Archaeology and refer- 
ences to existing monuments, which are very spar- 
ingly made, might (we think) have been used more 
extensively in order to increase the interest of the 
student. This interest, however, is fostered by 
the use of such pregnant expressions as "united 
Italy" (149) and the "unification of Italy" (182) 
in referring to the compactness of the Roman Em- 
pire at the outbreak of the first Punic War, and 
"nation.alist movements" (450), apropos of the 
breaking up of the Empire in the third century. 

Chapter V, on The Successful Struggles of the 
Plebeians (pp. 61-80), seems rather long, too much 
space being devoted to a subject which is not ex- 
tremely interesting to the young student, particu- 
larly in a volume which covers, within the compass 
of 276 pages, the entire history of Rome to 800 
A. D. In fact, this chapter represents chapters 
II r and IV of the author's Roman Political In- 
stitutions, plus pp. 63-70 of Ch. V. Chapter VII 
of the History, on The Roman State and her 
Provinces, (which might well have been expanded), 
offers a refreshing contrast, and gives a most neces- 
sary relief from chapters V and VI preceding. 
Chapter VHI, on The Concjuest of Gaul and of 
Asia Minor, seems to be out of its proper place. It 
follows a chapter on the good and the evil results 
of the Punic Wars and the wars in the East. Wc 
should naturally have expected a discussion of the 
social conditions under the Gracchi and Sulla to 
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follow, which would have proved how near mon- 
archy was approaching better than a discussion of 
the conquest of Gaul and Asia Minor. Moreover, 
it would have prevented the slip in § 284, "We 
have already followed Sulla's campaign in the 
East", when all that preceded was, "But his (Mithri- 
dates') attempt to occupy Greece was thwarted by 
the Roman leader Sulla" (248). By adopting this 
order the author breaks the *unity in the story*. 
We are of the opinion that the essential facts of 
chapter VIII could have been incorporated more 
profitably in chapter IX, the arrangement, in fact, 
which the author has adopted in the Institutions 
(VI). Gaps would thus have been avoided. The 
purpose of the chapter seems to be to introduce 
upon the stage Caesar and Pompey, and to prove 
that long terms of service on the part of the sol- 
diers produced loyalty to their commander. But 
such statements are premature, and surely would 
have resulted even more clearly from a treatment 
of the Gracchan period and the Marius-Sulla 
struggle. 

And this brings us to our last point, the relation 
between the author's Short History of Rome and 
his earlier Roman Political Institutions, Very fre- 
quently the statements are similar, in fact repeated 
verbatim, and the order of the paragraphs identical. 
Of course the treatment differs, as might be ex- 
pected from the titles of the respective works. For 
instance, in the History the fables of the Kings 
arc duly given, whereas in the Institutions they are 
entirely omitted; vice versa, the organization of the 
Comitia is given in detail in the latter, but is merely 
hinted at in the former. Similarly, chapter VI 
of the History, Expansion beyond the Sea, 
is given fuller treatment (pp. 81-113) than 
the corresponding passages in the Institutions (pp. 
81-89). To give a few more examples of this 
parallelism, chapter X of the History corresponds 
to chapter VII of the Institutions; chapter XI to 
XII and XIII; chapter XII to XIV and XV; and 
chapter XIII to XVI. In fine, the History is an 
adaptation from the author's Institutions, or to be 
more exact, from those chapters which he there de- 
scribes as historical. The original work was good; 
the present History is good. 

The accompanying handbook for the teacher con» 
tains most valuable suggestions and bibliography. 
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It is perhaps one of the great advantages of cla.";- 
sica! philology that most of the various "questions" 
that have vexed the minds of scholars have been 
incapable of solution, and consequently have always 
afforded opportunity for new discussion. We never 
expect to have the Homeric question settled; we 
should be sorry for subsequent generations of Greek 
scholars if it were, and so likewise we should be 
surprised at any unanimity of opinion regarding the 
spelling of the name of the greatest Latin poet. So 
when Professor Kelsey contributed a long letter 
to the Nation of September Sth, urging that we 
should all spell Vergil with an i, we were distinctly 
pleased; not that we agree with him— we expect to 
spell Vergil with an e to the end, because that's the 
right way to spell it ; but we do not expect all 
others to spell it so, because there still remain so 
many to whom the words of the Psalmist apply. 

Professor Kelsey has shown in his letter that one 
of the earliest of the humanists, Polilian, wrote an 
article entitled Quo argumento dicendum Vergilius, 
non Virgilius, and from that time there were always 
many who preferred the e to the i. Even in those 
days, however, a man was not always supposed to 
know how to spell his own name, and the author 
of the De Inventoribus Reriim, namely Polydorus 
Vergilius, who not merely used the c himself, but 
also explained that his great-grandfalher had done 
the same thing, appeared in later editions, often. 
with an t. The spelling with an e has been estab- 
lished and accepted for the Latin name, and it is 
the English name that still gives trouble. Professor 
Kelsey has found that English scholars of twenty 
years ago were divided in their habits, and by actual 
count among English-speaking students of our poet 
he shows that in the decade from 18S7-1896 approxi- 
mately one -ha If spelled Vergil, while from 1^7- 
igo6 only about one-third used ibis spelling. He 
therefore thinks that we have done enough for 
scholarship in having urged the spelling with e, and 
that further continuance in this would lay us op;n 
to the charge of pedantry. "On this point of clas- 
sical scholarship", he says, "we have appealed to 
Caesar. We have offered the spelling Vergil be- 
cause it is etymologically correct, and it has been 



rejected. Shall we classical teachers and students 
then persist in using it as a mark of erudition, as 
a special badge of distinction for our class? Such 
use would surely lay us open to the charge of pe- 
dantry ; and we may perhaps not inappropriately 
apply to our own conditions the words penned by 
Ritschl forty years ago : 'May pedantry not cast 
over learning a shadow to bring down upon it the 
ridicule of the wider circle of cultivated people!'" 
Pedantry is a hard word. Il happens to be the 
word that has always been applied to those who 
Stood for the truth by those who stood for the error, 
and I presume it will still be so applied ; but I 
continue to have an abiding faith in the vitality of 
the truth. I remember that Galileo suffered very 
greatly for his discoveries, and that there is Still 
a colored savant of Virginia who lakes issue with 
the recognized solar system, but still that does not 
affect the mass of the people, and, to compare small 
things with great, if the spelling of our poef s name 
does not continue to be a subject for professorial 
discussion, the chances are that the poet will finally 
come to be regarded as the best judge of the way 
in which his name was to be spelled. 

But the whole discussion has a moral. The 
great reason why classical teachers have not the 
influence that they should have is that they are so 
utterly divided among themselves. In other branches 
a discovery is, as a rule, accepted by the whole 
body and defended, but it is practically impossible 
to find anything in the whole range of classical 
philology that finds universal acceptance. While it 
is well to have perennial subjects for discussion, the 
number of these should be restricted to problems 
that have not yet been solved. About other mat- 
ters ihcre should be no disagreement. We all 
remember how Professor Bennett maintained seven 
years ago that the Roman pronunciation of Latin 
should be abandoned. That was one thing which 
we believed had the support of all teachers of Latin. 
The question of the spelling of the name Vergil is 
not a serious one, but there are other questions of 
real moment where much could be gained for sound . 
leaching as well for sound learning if the classical 
teachers could unite, and, if the example were set 
by scholars of the prominence of Professor Kelsey. 
we might soon see the dawning of a new era. 



so 
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CLASS-ROOM COMPREHENSION OP CICERO 

(Concluded) 

There is no possibility of hesitation as to which 
I shall choose among the fifteen sentences which 
have stalled my pupils. For import and for im- 
portance almost the shortest stands out preemi- 
nently. 

How is one to convey to a boy the really tre- 
mendous significance of exire ex urbe iubet 
consul hostemf The boy translates it easily, The 
consul orders an enemy to depart from the city', 
or if he tries to emphasize the order and preserve 
the effect of climax he arrives at something like 
To depart from the city is the order of the chief 
magistrate to a public foe'. But how is the boy 
to realize the political atmosphere into which those 
words fell like a thunderbolt? For my part I cite 
the phrase 'irrepressible conflict', and explain how 
at a time when in the United States people were 
rather giving rein to their feelings in respect to 
the agitation for and against slavery than using 
their thinking powers toward it, when even those 
who thought devoted themselves to schemes for 
temporizing, when many people said that slav- 
ery and the union could go on existing together 
indefinitely, that telling phrase 'irrepressible con- 
flict' burst into the political field like a bomb and 
by its detonation attracted the notice of the indiffer- 
ent and cleared the comprehension of the whole na- 
tion. I tell my pupils to imagine Catiline posing 
as a brilliant, dashing young reformer, accepted us 
such by a considerable moiety of the populace, gen- 
try and nobility, giving out that he had failed 
of election through the unfair influence of the ex- 
isting government, and proclaiming that as he could 
not reform the government from within by legal 
methods he proposed to abolish it and construct a 
better government in its place, deriding the consti- 
tuted authorities, and finding many unreflecting feel- 
ing that Catiline was the hope of Rome, and the 
magistrates a set of old slow-coaches. All this 
Cicero's one short sentence dissipated, and woke 
every hearer to a realization that the situation was 
not that of a promising remodelcr of outworn in- 
stitutions hampered by a set of hide-bound, reaction- 
ary figure-heads, but the representative of law and 
religion pitted against a conscienceless anarchist, an 
incorrigible antagonist of everything which made 
the commonwealth valuable, a destructive madman 
with no constructive policy whatever. 

The fourteen paragraphs which are especially 
loaded with unapparcnt significance are so inter- 
esting to me and the responsiveness of my pupils 
to my method of expounding them has been so 
gratifying that I wish I could include them all. 

Cicero's moralizings are easy enough to render 



into English, but how wake a boy to the very real 
interest of what seems to him at first sight rather 
dull sermonizing? 

Cicero's disquisition on inborn character versus 
acquired training, toward the end of his speech for 
. Archias, seems positively composed with sentient 
prevision. Amid the swarm of modern instances 
which come crowding into one's head it is im- 
possible to refrain from citing George the Fourth 
of England, Rudolph of Austria and Alexander of 
Servia on one side, half Napoleon's marshals, Rob- 
ert Burns, Wilkie, Walt Whitman and Abraham 
Lincoln on the other, with Goethe and Victor Hugo. 
Tennyson and Longfellow, Lord Leighton and Alma 
Tadema, the King of England and the German 
Kaiser as examples of the combination. It fur- 
nishes a subject about which any amount of judi- 
cious comment could not possibly be too much for 
the good of the growing lads, and they seem to 
like it. , , 

The wild hyperboles of the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters of the second Catilinarian relative to Catiline's 
attractiveness for all and sundry kinds of sinners 
and criminals are easy enough to translate. But 
they fall dead and chill on young American ears. 
My pupils seem to realize something of their parti- 
san value when I cite for comparison the effect in 
the Cleveland-Blaine presidential campaign of that 
cruelly adequate cartoon of Gillam's in Puck, rep- 
resenting Blaine, so often called by his admirers 
'the magnetic man', with his legs turned into a big 
horse-shoe magnet, drawing to its poles every 
species of vile and villainous humanity. 

To me the most delicious of the parag^phs is 
that transparently absurd and indubitably effective 
passage of the speech for the Manilian Law in 
which Cicero tells his auditors that they are quite 
as well able as Hortensius and Catulus to judge of 
Pompey's fitness, of the advisability of appointing 
him, of the broader constitutional aspects of the 
whole question, that the judgment of a plain Roman 
citizen, a shop-keeper, maybe, or an artisan, was 
just as good as that of Rome's best governmental 
experts. The whole thing is so plausible, so in- 
genuous, so candidly matter of fact, so straight- 
forward an appeal to hard facts, plain reason and 
homely common sense on the surface, while in real- 
ity so contortedly and inveterately underhand an 
appeal to personal prejudice, class bias and indi- 
vidual vanity. 

A boy misses all these fine shades, which make up 
the real interest of this long passage. I cite the 
story of a laconic speech of Webster's on a patent 
case. The opposing lawyer had demonstrated the 
originality of his client's device and its freedom 
from any infringement of the patent of Webster's 
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client Webster rose and said something like this: 
"Gentlemen of the jury, the learned counsel for 
the other side has talked for two days to prove to 
you that these machines are not alike. Look at 'em. 
gentlemen of the jury, look at 'em". 

When I first heard this anecdote I took the speech 
as it was meant that the jury should take it, as the 
jury did take it, as a frank, outspoken, fair appeal 
to cold facts. Nothing could be further from its 
intent and its effect. It flattered the self-esteem 
of the jurymen by implying that they were as com- 
petent to decide the intricate mechanical question as 
was any self-styled expert; it tickled their conceit, 
it made them feel that Webster appreciated them. 
it subtly drew them to favor Webster's view by 
playing upon their self-complacency, it put into 
their heads without their suspecting it the tendency 
to accept the contention Webster stood for, it led 
them to decide as he wished them to decide. So 
was Cicero's utterance and its effect upon his audi- 
tors. Such for that matter is his uniform treat- 
ment of the jurymen in Archias' case as cultured 
men and literary connoisseurs capable of compre- 
hending the worth of a literary celebrity. 

Of all the passages in the six speeches I find the 
one most relished by my pupils is the account of 
the arrest on the Mulvian Bridge in the third Cati- 
Vmarian. The translation of this passage fails to 
interest them much, but when I apply to it the 
methods Froude used in expanding even the brief- 
est hints from his authorities in his sketch of Cae- 
sar, they wake up instantly. I invite them to re- 
gard the young bloods of Reate as much like those 
gangs of swashbucklers, descendants of the dises- 
tablished feudal Samurai, which have played so 
notable and so unadvertised a part in political agi- 
tation in Japan during the past thirty years ; to con- 
ceive of them as ready for anything, strictly co- 
herent among themselves, bold, quiet and discreet; 
to imagine them receiving wprd to loiter on the 
Mulvian bridge and at a prearranged signal to get 
up a general row, with what men they knew not; 
for what purposes they neither asked nor cared ; 
to picture them leaning over the parapet in the 
dark, inwardly alert, outwardly bored, and wholly 
happy. On the other hand I invite them to think 
of the two justices (as I always call praetors) as 
setting out each with his sheriff's posse on some 
expedition the aim of which was known to them- 
selves only; as quite casually deciding to spend the 
night in roadside villas, one justice with his posse 
on the north side of the river, on the right of the 
road, the other on the south side of the river on the 
left of the road. Then I tell them to fancy the 
AUobroges, their retinue and the rest on the bridge, 
one of the bully-boys from Reate jawing at a team- 



ster with "Here, whom are you driving over?", the 
teamster jawing back, whereupon a beautiful shindy 
instantly began all along the line. The noise nat- 
urally was audible in the villas and even wakened 
the justices (sleeping, to be sure, with one eye 
open), whereupon they sallied out, each with his 
posse, to discover the origin of this unseemly dis- 
turbance, appeared synchronously at the bridge- * 
ends, had the whole caravan bottled between them, 
arrested the lads from Reate, the Gauls and all the 
rest with the utmost impartiality, had everybody 
searched and then, after all letters were in their 
hands, found that they had inadvertently coerced 
ambassadors. After profuse apologies to the in- 
dignant Kelts, they discovered something suspicious 
about one of the letters and requested the AUo- 
broges to defer their northward journey and be so 
good as to return to Rome and testify before the 
Senate. To which the Gaulish gentlemen (as had 
been by them previously arranged) obligingly 
agreed. 

This sort of draamtic presentation, however base- 
less, gets home to a boy's real consciousness, and 
interests him in his work. 

As with the paragraphs, so with the generalities. 
I yearn to descant upoji each and all and could 
talk for hours upon any one of the thirty odd I 
have catalogued. 

The explanation of Roman ideas of trade, credit 
and finance, required for the understanding of the 
seventh chapter of the speech on the Manilian Law, 
gives an opportunity for much exposition of both 
modern views and unalterable verities, and interests 
boys vividly. 

The legal and general attitude of the Roman mind 
toward night-meetings of whatever sort for what- 
ever purpose and the Roman horror of anyone's 
carrying a weapon within the limits of consecrated 
ground, as a voting-field, appeal to boys by their 
very difference from anything in our mental life. 
Boys are easily led to comprehend and relish the 
ingenuity of the manner in which mention of Pom- 
pey's name and exploits is slipped in over and over 
again among what are heralded as mere rehearsals 
of hard facts. They can be brought to realize the 
emotional effect of Cicero's hyperboles and the judi- 
cious craftiness of his absurd but effectual conten- 
tions that a man who volunteered to put himself 
under surveillance must, be guilty, that arrest im- 
plied the guilt of the arrested, that a traitor was 
by the fact of his treason no citizen at all but a 
foreigner. It is harder to convey to boys in our 
days any sort of conception of Roman dread of a 
slave-rising. Still harder is it, in the face of the 
general and consistent misrepresentation in most 
books on the subject, to make them realize Cicero's 
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deep and simple piety and the really fervid religious 
faith of the masses of men to whom he spoke. 
To illustrate how I deal with these matters would 
take too long. 

In treating the question how Archias could have 
an immense reputation in his time and retain not an 
atom now, I ask my boys how many have heard of 
• Winthrop Mackworth Praed or of Nathaniel Parker 
Willis. None ever has. The two are perfectly 
in point, successful literarians and lecturers both, 
affluent and petted in their day and soon after 
wholly forgotten.. I particularly point out that 
such a man as Archias was the nearest approach 
to a war-correspondent developed by Greek and 
Roman conditions. 

The hardest point of all to make, and in my 
judgment the most essential for the Catilinarian 
speeches, is one on which the notes and intro- 
ductions of all the school editions I know not only 
give little help but positively lead a boy wrong. He 
is himself too prone to think of Cicero's victory 
over Catiline and of Catiline's downfall as a fore- 
gone conclusion. I do all I can to counteract this 
delusion and to try to bring home to my boys the 
attractiveness of Catiline, the fascination of his per- 
sonality, the plausibility o£ his program as he pre- 
sented it, the fewness and lukewarmness of Cicero's 
backers before he delivered his first speech, the 
solidity and verve of Catiline's cabal, the indiffer- 
ence of the bulk of the population, the strain of 
anxiety Cicero was under, the nearness of Catiline 
to winning anyhow, and the reality of Cicero's tri- 
umph. Boys cannot expect to be interested in a 
contest with a foreordained result: a brilliant suc- 
cess against heavy odds won bv a hair should inter- 
est them and does. 

Most real and most vital to boys of America is 
the speech on the Manilian Law if presented as one 
of the earliest documentary records we possess of 
the symptoms of a republic in process of degener- 
ation into a despotism. I dwell on this point at 
some length in my classes, trying to bring home to 
my pupils that the symptoms of decay visible in 
that speech are sure to appear in any other degener- 
ating republic, that if our republic degenerates the 
same symptoms will appear among us and that 
measures to prevent their appearance among us are 
the surest means of perpetuating our freedom. My 
boys seem to comprehend this and especially to 
relish the obvious fact that we are at present very 
far away from exhibiting any one of the chief symp- 
toms of decay disclosed in Cicero's advocacy of 
Pompey's candidacy for command. 

I pass over the thirty-two jokes I discern with- 
out saying anything of how I make my pupils see 
that they are jokes. I have time ¥or but one, the 



best of the lot, Cicero's rehearsal to the people of 
Lucius Philippus's witticism about sending Pompey 
against the pirates. I direct. my boys to conceive 
of Lucius Philippus as a mild, merry-faced, be- 
nignant, white-haired old gentleman, much like 
Breckenridge of Kentucky in his palmy days in our 
House of Representatives, to imagine him rising 
and saying, in a soft, low, completely audible voice: 
"My learned colleague says that it is not proper 
to send a young man not holding any legal office 
in place of a consul. I quite agree. I am going 
to vote to send Pompey against these pirates, but 
I want it distinctly understood that I am not vot- 
ing to send him instead of a consul; in casting my 
ballot I am going to vote to send him in place (»f 
both consuls". 

I invite them to consider the probable general 
laughter, call their attention to the fact that the 
opposition had good law, good sense and good logic 
all on their side, but that they were naturally and 
inevitably, as in modern parliamentary practice, ut- 
terly blown away by a perfectly empty but very 
good joke. I illustrate by several stories and es- 
pecially by a second anecdote of John Randolph 
of Roanoke. The story goes that on one occa- 
sion he had been violently assailed by three sev- 
eral adversaries, whose speeches against him had 
taken up two entire days. The next day was set 
for his answer. The House of Representatives 
was full, the galleries crowded, all diplomatic, ex- 
ecutive and legislative Washington alert to hear his 
reply. He rose, long, lanky and leisurely. He re- 
garded the half-domed ceiling. He spoke, paro- 
dying the poet, spoke to the universe at large, 
blandly and impersonally. He said, "Tray, Blanche 
and Towser, little dogs three, they opened their 
mouths and they barked at me". He sat down. 
His utterance was no answer to what his detractors 
had said of him. But it terminated the discussion 
more effectively than any argument. So Lucius 
Philippus did better than disproving the conten- 
tion of the other side. He made a good joke and, 
behold, the other side was not merely demolished 
but annihilated. 

To sum up. I endeavor as far as any one can 
compel boys to do anything, to compel my boys to 
pin themselves down to the naked meaning of 
Cicero's Latin, word-meaning, termination-meaning 
and collocation-meaning, as nearly as they can ar- 
rive at it from their vocabulary, their knowledge 
of Latin forms and of Latin syntax. I hold them 
tight to minutely accurate rendition into clean, nat- 
ural English. Then, if they cannot understand the 
meaning from such translation, I ransack the uni- 
verse for illustrative matter to help them toward 
comprehension. 
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In closing I wish to apologize for the frequent 
occurrence of the first personal pronoun in this 
address. I endeavored to get rid of it and sub- 
stitute vague language, but found all the interest 
of what I had to say elided with the obnoxious pro- 
nouns. I have, as it were, conveyed you to my 
class-room and exhibited myself, so to speak, in my 
shirt- sleeves. My methods have been successful 
as far as I can judge from the opinions of my 
chief, from the parents of my pupils, from the 
pupils themselves and from their behaviour at col- 
lege. But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
am not claiming any special excellence for my 
methods as compared with any other man's meth- 
ods. It seems to me that each man's methods are 
the best for himself. 

What I have said has no bearing upon scholar- 
ship and refers only to teaching. Some one may 
say that the methods divulged are theatrical and 
questionable. Yet all psychologists and pedagog- 
ists seem agreed that spontaneous attention on the 
pupils' part is far more profitable than forced at- 
tention. The problem how to produce spontane- 
ous attention has solved itself in my classes by the 
use of those methods, some samples of which I have 
laid before you. 

Recalling the time when I was a young man with 
no method whatever, groping helplessly to find one, 
I think it possible that what I have said may be not 
without value for some one here and there. Ev.en 
a wrong method enthusiastically and confidently ap- 
plied is better than a good method mishandled, far 

better than no method at all. Edward L. White 
The Boys' Latin School, Baltimore. 



SUMMARY 

The School Review for June contains a "Sym- 
posium on the Value of Humanistic, Particularly 
Gassical, Studies as a Preparation for the Study of 
Law, from the Point of View of the Profession", 
forming a part of the program of the Classical Con- 
ference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 27, 1907. 
The substance of one of these papers is, very briefly, 
as follows: 

I. The Value to the Lawyer of Training in the 
Gassics, by Merritt Starr of the Chicago Bar (pp. 
409-416). 

The primary need of the lawyer is common sense, 
i. c. judgment. His contentious work is concerned 
largely with (i) the ascertainment of facts and 
their proof, (2) the ascertainment of the law and 
its authoritative statement, (3) the interpretation 
of the law, (4) its expression, and (5) its record. 
Along with these positive operations go the nega- 
tive, that is, the working out in thought of the 
probable moves of one's opponent. What faculties 



are most necessary for the carrying out of these 
processes? For the first three the faculty of judg- 
ment, which "measures, weighs, compares and bal- 
ances" the conflicting phases of a complicated set 
of facts, and the conflicting motives, statements, etc., 
of the parties and the witnesses. For interpreta- 
tion the dialectic faculties also are required, the 
power to examine critically, to discover meanings 
and their mode of expression. Judgment is inter- 
woven with all these. In the expressional and 
record-making work, the language faculties are the 
prime factors. Hence "the faculties of judgment 
and the linguistic faculties are pre-eminent in the 
work of a lawyer, and should be developed by spe- 
cial education". The best training for this pur- 
pose is secured through the study of the Qassics. 
In translation the student must "weigh, compare, 
contrast and balance" meanings to obtain ( i ) .the real 
meaning of the original, (2) the best English equiv- 
alent. He must regard the connectives and less 
important words as signs and observe them accord- 
ingly. He must choose between cases having the 
same form, between the different uses of the sub- 
junctive, between the different rhetorical forms to 
which the sentence may belong, and at each stage 
he must check his work to see that he is right In 
short he must exercise his judgment. 

Comparing the classics with (a) mathematics, (b) 
the modern languages, (c) the natural sciences, (d) 
the applied sciences, (e) historical studies, (f) phi- 
losophical studies, the speaker contended that the 
Classics give superior training, because, "while each 
of the other groups has some point of excellence 
in which it surpasses all others, yet in the disci- 
pline of the faculties which measure, and weigh and 
compare, and contrast and balance the different ele- 
ments, and exercise selection and make decision 
among them, the study of the Classics surpasses 
them all". In mathematics there is practically but 
one solution, obtained in but one way, hence lit- 
tle exercise of the judgment; in the case of the 
modern languages residence in the country solves 
most of the difficulties; the natural and applied sci- 
ences train chiefly the powers of observation; the 
historical and philosophical studies, after the initial 
stages as information studies, come next to the 
Classics in training the judgment, but they require 
a basis on which to build. 

From the point of view of the lawyer as a busi- 
ness adviser, perhaps his chief work at present, "the 
mind trained by the rules and exceptions of classic 
syntax and their examples in literature has a famil- 
iarity with the forms of thought as distinguished 
from the words in which they are expressed, which 
nowhere else . . . can be acquired so well". 

The argument that the Classics are uninteresting. 
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hard and dry, is for the lawyer an important ele- 
ment in their value, for the study of uninteresting 
statutes and ancient blue books must form a large 
part of his work. Special aptitude may overcome 
one's dislike for the drudgery, but the average youth 
needs the special training in the interpretation of 
documents that are uninteresting, and this prelim- 
inary difficulty should be conquered before he enters 
upon his work. 

The additional arguments might be adduced of 
the number of terms adopted bodily from the Latin, 
the Latin terminology characteristic of the law, the 
fact that bur law is founded upon the Roman law, 
etc In this connection the speaker regretted that 
courses in the Institutes of Gains and Justinian are 
not more frequently offered, so that students might 
have an opportunity to become familiar not only 
with classical forms of thought and expression but 
with legal conceptions also. 

"We know, of course, that the slang of the street, 
the jargon of the market-place, and the vogue of 
the moment pervade the current use of English. 
This is true of every other language in airrent use. 
We know again that among the thousand books put 
forth each year, but one or two survive and are 
worthy our study. And we are ofttimes perplexed 
to select those two, and avoid loss of time and 
effort upon the unworthy. But among the Classics 
the winnowing hand of time has made the selection 
for us. The slang, the jargon, and the vogue have 
passed. The clamorous utterances of the ephem- 
eral and the unworthy have perished. The fittest, 
however, survive. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 

And these are our Classics; these the testings and 
selections which the ages have pronounced worthy. 
It is the absorption of these, the mastery of their 
spirit, and the equipment that they yield which give 
to the educated lawyer his special strength; which 
give the educated man in every field his sense of 
kinship with the great minds of all ages; which 
store his mind with the resources of the world ; 
which give the spirit and leading which he needs. 

The man who knows his Classics goes through 
the work of life saying: 

I have heard the lofty paeans 

Of the masters of the shell. 
Who have heard the starry music. 

And recount its numbers well ; 
Olympian bards who sung 

Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young 

And always keep us so. 
And he has within him the sense of largeness and 
of power that gives him in some degree, however 



small, a fellowship with the greatest and noblest— 
with 

Caesar's hand, and Plato's brain, 
The Lord Christ's heart, and Shakespeare's strain*'. 
Teach K«s College Theodora Ethel Wye 



NOTES 

The Classical Club of the Normal College, New 
York City, heard Professor Charles Knapp of Bar- 
nard College on October fourth. 

Travel in Ancient Times as seen in Plautus and 
Terence was the attractive topic of the lecture. 

Professor Knapp illumined for us the company of 
travelers of Menander's day with the scholarly light 
• of extracts from the sources and the persona] light 
of his own enthusiasm. We saw the pilgrims in 
the low-crowned broad-brimmed hats going about 
the business of travel — the excursionist being then 
unknown. There were the miles, the mercatar, 
owning his own ship, the rescuer of lost or kid- 
napped children — with now and then a legatus pub- 
lice missus or some other. No extensive travel '*y 
land is mentioned. To reach a city's port or its 
suburbs was sufficient for the journeys that mu.st 
be made on foot. The Athenians loved to live in 
the country. There is, therefore, much talk of 
travel rus and rure. By sea more ambitious jour- 
neys were made as far as India and into Africa. 
Stay-at-home personages in ihe plays send letters to 
those who are Peregre, or receive them from trav- 
elers in distant lands. It becomes clear that con- 
siderable traveling was done. 

The lecture may be found printed in Qassical 
Philology, volume 2, numbers i and 3. There was 
a strong inspiration in hearing it delivered by the 
author and in sharing his evident delight in the 
voyaging of the very real men and women that live 
in the plays of Plautus and Terence. 
NosMAL College Jeannette S. SewelL 



Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is in Rome for the academic year, as 
annual professor in the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies. 

Professor J. L. Moore, of Vassar College, has just 
returned from a year abroad, spent largely in Italy 
in study. 

Dr. Duane Reed Stuart, who came to Princeton 
University two years ago as Preceptor in Classics. 
is now Professor of Greek and Latin at that uni- 
versity. 

At the be;?inning of the current academic year 
Professor Edward Capps. who for a number of 
years has been at the University of Chicago as 
Professor of Greek, came to Princeton University 
as Professor of Classics. 
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Among the preceptors this year at Princeton Uni- 
versity are two former Rhoades scholars: Mr. 
William Fleet of Virginia, and Mr. Paul Nixon of 
Connecticut. 

In January next Professor G. L. Hendrickson 
will go from the University of Chicago to Yale 
University, to succeed, it is understood. Professor 
Tracy Peck, who is to retire at that time. 

Dr. E. H. Sturtevant, who for several years has 
been Instructor in Greek and Latin at the University 
of Indiana, has come to Barnard College, as Tutor 
in Classical Philology. 

Several well-known teachers in the High Schools 
of New York City have recently been promoted to 
be First Assistants in Classics (heads of depart- 
ments). Dr. Ernst Riess is now head of the de- 
partment of Classics in the Boys' High School, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Max Radin occupies a similar po- 
sition in the Newtown High School, Long Island, 
Mr. Paul Jenks in the High School in Flushing, 
Mr. Chas. E, Dixon in the Eastern District High 
School. Mr. Harry F. Towle, formerly of the 
Boys' High School, Brooklyn, is now Principal of 
the Curtis High School, at New Brighton, Staten 
Island. 



The dates and place? of Mr. Horton*s lecture on 
The Greeks of To- Day are as follows: Rochester, 
November 14; Washington, Pa., November 6; 
Pittsburgh, November 18; Washington, D. C, No- 
vember 20; Baltimore, November 22 (afternoon); 
Philadelphia, November 23 (afternoon) ; New York. 
Monday, November 25, at 4.30, in Room 305 
Schermerhorn, Columbia University. The lectures 
are free to the public. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

will hold three luncheons in the current year. Speak- 
ers for two of these have already been secured as 
follows : 

December 7, 1907, Professor Charles P. Parker, 
Harvard University: Latin Life through Latin 
Language. 
February 15, 1908:, Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, Man- 
ual Training High School, Brooklyn: The Source 
of the Law. 

Luncheon will be served promptly at noon. The 
place of the luncheons will be announced in the 
next issue of The Qassical Weekly. 

Those wishing to attend the luncheons arc re- 
quested to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West 
loist Street, New York, enclosing checks as fol- 
k)ws: for the three luncheons, $2.00; for the 
three hincheons and mcnbcrship in The Latin Club, 
$2,50; tickets for any one luncheon, $1.00. 



The Classical Weekly 

is published by The Classical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland. It is issued weekly, on Saturdays, from October 
to May inclusive, except in weeks in which there is a legal or 
school holiday, at Teachers Collese. (120th Street. West of 
Amsterdam Avenue). New York City. 

All persons within the territory of the Association who are 
interested in the literature, the life and the .irt of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome, whether actually engaged in teaching the 
Classics or not. are eligible to membership in the Association- 
Application for membership may be made to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Charles Knapp. Barnard College. New York. The 
annual dues (which cover also subscription to The Classical 
Wbekly) are two dollars. 

To persons outside the territory of the Association the sub- 
scription price of The Classical Weekly is one dollar per 
year. Single copies are 10 cents each 

The Classical Weekly is conducted by the following board 
of editors: 

Edlfr-ln-Chhf 

Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, New York 

jisttlatt Edifrs 

Chaslbs Knapp. Barnard College 

EsNST R1E88. Boys' High School, Brooklyn 

Mitchell Cassoll, The George Washington University 

Butinttt Managtr 

Gonzalez Lodge. Teachers College. New York 

Communications, articles, reviews, queries^ etc., should be 
sent to the editor-in-chief. Inquiries concerning subscriptions 
and advertising should be sent to the business manager. 

ROEHR PUBLISHING CO., DDINITPDC 

as MYRTLE AVE., BROOKLYN I^ivll^ 1 Crlv-^ 



MARI^BOROUGH 

S6tli Stf««t ABi Broadway If sw T«rll 

The Famous German Restaurant. Broadway's Chief Attractioii 

for Special Food Dishes and Popular Music. 
SwiiifiY.TxiRNBY Hotel Co. E M.Tiemey. Manager 

A Qround-Floor Investment 

Why be satisfied with four per cent, when you can make three 
or four times as much with us ? Hundreds of teachers among 
our satisfied investors testify to splendid results. For a few 
weeks onlv we offer ^ou the opportunity to |oin our company on 
the ground-floor by investing from $100 up. The money is ab- 
solutely secured by valuable New York City real estate. 

For particulars sign the attached coupon and send it to us 
to-day. 

McNEECE, KISTLER & COMPANY, 150 Nassau St, New York CHy 
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MR. P. P. EDSON. ^ . ^, ei „ ,, 

Investment Department. Suite 804 150 Nassau St . N.Y. 
Dear Sir— Without creating any obligations on my .part, 
kindly send full particulars regarding the investment mentioned 
above. 
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EVERYWHERE 

Choice Staterooms by all Steamship Lines. Foreign Exchange. 
Travelers Checks. Correspondence invited. Tel. 1410 Stuyvesant. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 

25 Ual«a Sa«ar«, N«w T«rll 

Fira Year Latin 

Do you want your first year's work to prepare your students to 
read Caesar? If so. write us for a description of our beginner's 
book. Bellum Helveticum by Messrs. Janes and Jenks. It is 
used by more first year students in Greater New York, than 
IS any other one book. 

SCOTT» FORCSMAN A CO. 

378 Wabash kwwtm CMta^f 
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The Gildersleeve-Lodge latin Series 

Including twenty-seven books, is now published by 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 



Amon? the notable books of this remarkable series of 
Latin Text books are the following : 

INTRODUCTORY LATIN. By F. P. Moulton. of 

the High School. Hartford. Conn. . . 11.00 

BBQINNINQ LATIN. By J. £ Barss. Latin Mas- 
ter. Hotchkiss School, Lakeville. Conn. • 1.00 

WRITINO LATIN. By J. E Barss. Book 1 .60 

Book 2 . .75 

CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR. By H F.TowIeand 

Paul R. Jenks. Books I-IV . . 1 00 

CAESAR'S QALUC WAR. Complete Edition 1.25 

EXERCISE BOOKS ON CAESAR'S QALUC 
WAR. By A. I. Dotey. Books II. Ill 
and IV. 20c each. Book I 25 

CICERO'S SIX ORATIONS. By R. W.Tunstall. 

Classical Master. Tome Institute, Md • 1.00 

QILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. By 

B. L. Gildersleeve. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Gonzalez Lodge. Columbia 
University 1.20 
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A Vest-PocKet Hemonr-Test Latin Word-List 

AH the words used in Caesar and in Cicero^s oratiois over i$ times 
(1188) crcuped according to frequency of occurence, together with all the 
words not previously included used over 5 time In Caesar (400), Sailust 
(9o),Nepot (20), and Virgil (Aen. i-vi, i96),so arranged that the English 
meanings, which are on separate pages not visible at the same time, 
may be brought line for line into visible parallel columns by means of 
a simple folding device, (patented^ by George H. Browne, A. M., The 
Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bound durably in full leather for the pocket. List price, 75 cents. 

Boston New York GINN & COMPANY Chicago London 

THE raST TEAl OF LATIW . ,^, • • . . • . W-OO 

By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Hariey 
Pvevaies tke impil diiectly for the reacfing of Caesar 

CAESAl'S GALLIC WAl ....... $L25 

By Walter B. Gunnisoo and Walter S. Hariey 
fVpfltMi^ tU the text, grammar and composition foe tecond year work 

F»r full inf«rmathn^ addrttt 

SILVBR» BURDBTT ^ COMPANY 

FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 

By Alexander James Inglis. Instructor in Latin, Horace Mann 
High School, and Virgil Prettyman, Principal Horace Maon 
Hifeb School, Teachers College. 

REVISED EDITION 
12 mo. cloth. 301 pages. 90 cents net. 
Provides for the first year student of Latin an adequate pre* 
paration for the reading of Caesar. 

The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Are., New York City 
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462 FIFTH AVENUE. CORNER FORTIETH STREET 
194 FIFTH AVENUE. . FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
ASTOR HOUSE BROADWAY 



HMWfiM's Beginner's Greek Book 

81.20 

** The general arrang:ement of Benner and 
Smyth's Beginner's Greek Book is admir- 
able, and bears out the statement o{ the 
editors that it is the result of experience in 
teaching Greek to beginners. Good judg- 
ment has been shown, not only in what the 
book contains, but in the omission of less 
important matter. The prepatory sugges- 
tions contain many hints that will be of 
value to teachers, while the beauty of the 
type and illustrations will do much to make 
the book an attractive one for beginners." 
John //, Hewitt^ Professor of Greeks 

Williams Colleg^e. 
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Siegel Cooper Co. 

The Best Known and Most Popular 
Retail Store in the United States 

If you have any doubt of the accuracy of that claim 
it proves that you are not in the habit of coming here. 

We urge you to make our acquaintance. When 
you do, you'll find out the reasons that have made this 
store FIRST in popularity and volume of business. 
They are reasons that affect you direcdy and econom. 
ically, and you will be glad you came. 

Siegel, Cooper & Co., Bankers, have a location in 
this store. 

They offer conveniences for holders of small ac- 
counts not usually found in other banks* 
- On time deposits they pay four per cent, interest. 

They pay two per cent, interest on accounts subject 
to check. 

They are the largest distributors of *« Home Safes" 
for the encouragement of economy in expenditure and 
the aggregation of small amounts. 

Teachers' checks cashed. Accounts with teachers 
are solicited. 

Hours 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Sixth Avenucy iSth to igth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Every now and then some critic takes a fall oui 
of the present condition of scholarship in the United 
States, and I have heen asked to set forth my views 
regarding an editorial entitled Scholarship and Re- 
search, that recently appeared in the Evening Post. 

The writer drew attention to the fact Ihat many of 
our university students attain the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy and go forth to teaching positioiis 
in our colleges, less frequently in our schools, with- 
out possessing any broad knowledge of the sub- 
ject in which they have specialised, and, in many 
cases, with no general culture at all. He accounts 
for this condition by the imitation of German uni- 
versity ideals in American institutions, and the neg- 
lect of the fact that research is not all that is 
needed in university training, and that in most cases 
the research submitted in the form of dissertations 
is research in name only, and is stamped lhroughoi;t 
by immaturity and formlessness. He thinks that 
much could be gained if the practice of Harvard 
University, in printing only dissertations of a rea- 
sonably important kind, could be followed more 
widely, if scholarship could be recognized by uni- 
versity presidents and appointing boards as an ide;il 
apart from special research. 

The criticism is thoroughly sound, and as one 
looks at the conditions of classical teaching in this 
country, one cannot but be struck by the fact that 
a large proportion of men who teach that which is 
commonly regarded as the greatest culiural subject 
show very little culture in their own class 
rooms. A cynical professor in one of our 
leading universities once, in discussing the 
characteristics of the department of Classics 
there, remarked that with one or two exceptions 
the members of that department were con- 
spicuous examples of the absence of all that clas- 
sical study is said to give. If that remark was re- 
motely applicable to the classical instructors of an 
institution of high ideals and attainments hownuii-h 
worse must be the case elsewhere! In fact to 
expect students of the age of most of our candi- 
dates for the doctorate in philosophy to produce 
results from their research which will add to the 
sum total of human knowledge is, in the case tf 
classical study, absurd. They must perforce in 
most cases do that which were as well if not better 



left imdone, and in doing it they must use time 
which most students feel they can with difficully 

The remedy, however, is not to be sought in either 
"an advance in the requirements for the master's de- 
gree, nor a new intermediate degree analagous lo 
the French Agrigatioit", as the writer in the Post 
suggests. The remedy lies in the frank admission 
that a student who has mastered the intricacies jf 
classical philology and the various departments of 
classical literature in an intelligent way, and who 
has shown himself possessed of the ability to ap- 
preciate the literature of Greece and Rome, and to 
show that appreciation by criticism and discussion. 
is as worthy a candidate for the doctor's degree as 
one who has counted the examples of asyndeton 
in Statins or the variations from the norm of the 
hexameter in Vergil. For the future of classical 
leaching in this country much more valuable will 
be the former student than the latter. In this re- 
gard as in many others it is essentially true that 
the letter killeth and many a student in our col- 
leges, not to speak of our schools, will be won for 
classical study and his capacity for intelligent en- 
joyment of much that makes a cultured man's life 
worth living greatly increased if he has the good 
hick to be taught by one whose sympathy is as 
broad as literature, and who is not driven to con- 
ceal the inadequacy of his own preparation by re- 
course to small details of pestiferous learning. 

The evi! is a serious one. Its remedy lies, 5S 
the writer in the Post says, in the hands of our 
universities, not so much in the hands of our ap- 
. pointing officers, because I have known more than 
one case where a man such as I have indicated 
has been sought for by intelligent executives wi;h 
great earnestness and not found. We must admit 
that such a man is frequently bom not made, while 
only in rare instances is a philologist of the nor- 
mal type anything but made. Nevertheless much 
can be done lo improve the equipment of him who 
is not born with music in his soul, and it rests 
with our universities to provide the way. Such 
training, however, cannot be deferred until the last 
few months of a student's academic career. A 
change in ihe attitude of university instructors in- 
volves a change in the aim of the college curriculum. 
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To those who regard the work of a teacher as a 
business merely the question is of no interest, but 
fortunately there are many who regard it not merely 
as a profession in its genuine meaning, but as a life, 
and to such this appeal is made. 



LATIN VERSE- WRITING 

At the first meeting of the Association, Professor 
Harry Thurston Peck spoke extemporaneously on 
Latin verse-writing. He traced the history of Latin 
writing, in prose and verse alike, in the centuries 
following the classical period, and more especially 
in the so-called Dark Ages. It is the faShion among 
those who think of the employment of Latin in the 
Middle Ages and in the centuries that followed the 
Renaissance to emphasize the part played here by 
the use of Latin in prose writing. We do indeed 
possess splendid and imperishable works in Latin 
prose, in science and in philosophy alike, but we 
have a no less important factor in the perpetuation 
of Latin in the Latin poetry that was written in the 
ages that followed the downfall of Rome. Indeed, 
this factor may well be described as, after all, the 
more important. Latin prose, as coming closer 
home to every day life, was exposed on all sides to 
corrupting influences. The language of poetry, as 
more removed from that of every day life and as 
more directly based on the classical models, re- 
mained far purer than the language of prose. Two 
classes of verse must be noted : popular poetry, in 
which quantity gave way in part at least to accent, 
and poetry based, as far as was possible, on strictly 
classical models. 

The speaker then called attention to the great 
amount of Latin verse written on the Continent and 
in England during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He commended the English practice In 
regard to the writing of verse as fundamentally 
sound, even though the English had gone to ex- 
tremes and had converted a mere means into an 
end in itself. It is admitted on every hand that the 
best way to secure a thorough appreciation of the 
artistic character of Latin prose is to write Latin 
prose; in no other way can the student appreciate 
so well the supreme achievements in prose of Cae- 
sar, of Cicero and of Livy. Why, then, is not 
the same admission made with respect to the writing 
of Latin poetry? In some literatures it is, per- 
haps, possible to divorce form from content. In the 
Greek and Latin literatures, however, such sever- 
ance is impossible. To apprehend Latin poetry 
aright, we must understand as fully as lies within 
our power the perfection of its form. Professor 
Peck pointed out that when European educational 



methods were first transplanted to this country the 
writing of Latin verse was steadily practised in onr 
colleges. Later, various causes led to the aban- 
donment of the practice. This seemed to the 
speaker a thing to be regretted, for the reasons ad- 
vanced above. He urged that the writing of Latin 
verse should be resumed in our colleges, at least in 
the last two years of the course. He spoke briefly 
of his own experience in conducting such courses; 
he had found the results most encouraging. Stu- 
dents who had had no previous training whatever 
in the writing of Latin verse were able, by the close 
of a course of only one hpur a week for a year, to 
write quite respectable verse in Latin. The speaker 
closed by remarking again that he would have such 
writing pursued, not for its own sake, but as a 
means to an end, a means toward the all-important 
end of appreciating the form of the Latin poetry 
of the Golden Age. 

Professor Peck illustrated his remarks by reading 
some Latin verses written by one of his students 
who had had no previous training in the writing 
of Latin verse. The English original, by "Hugh 
Conway" (F. J. Fargus) is first given, then the 
version by Professor Peck's student, and, finally, 
by way of comparison, to bring out the merit of this 
version, a rendering of the same verses by G. Pres- 
ton, M. A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Some Day. 

I know not when the day shall be; 

I know not where our eyes may meet, 
What welcome you may give to me, 

Or will your words be sad or sweet. 
It may not be till years have passed, 

Till eyes are dim and tresses gray; 
The world is wide, but, love, at last, 

Our hands, our hearts, must meet some day. 
Some day, some day, I shall meet you, 

Love, I know not when or how, 
Only this, that once you loved me, 

Only this — I love you now. 

Nescio quo tandem veniat mirabile lumen, 

Nescio qua detur te foveam gremio, 
Sive manum tendas onerato ingente dolore 

Sivc mihi dicas dulcia vel misera. 
Ante diem laetum fugiant tot lumina saeva 

Ut coma sit canens et veteres oculi, 
Tantum regnat Amor terrae quantum patet orbis 

Corda, manus tandem convenient, mea lux. 
Tandem vivemus longumque bibemus amorem; 

Tristis nescio quo tempore quove modo. 
Hoc solum novi, corde olim me cupiebas, 

Hoc solum novi, te cupio, cupio. 
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Haud equidem novi quo tempore quovc locorum 

Obvia sit facies ista futura meae, 
Quale tuum resonarit Have redeuntis, amorem 

Istius an sperem vocis amaritiem. 
Fors crit hoc longis demum fugientibus annis, 

Canet ubi crinis deficiuntque genae; 
Lata patet tellus, certo tamen orbe dierum 

lungemus cordi cor manuique manum. 
Quid via si reditus neque nota sit istius hora? 

Post mihi te referet non dubitanda dies. 
Nil novi nisi quod me, Lydia, nuper amabas, 

Nil nisi quod vel adhuc es mihi solus amor. 

The following appeared in The Wilwaukee Jour- 
nal of June 2 last. The statement was made that 
the Latin poem was written by a Mr. Edward W. 
Hawley while he was a student at Harvard, and 
that the author was subsequently induced to append 
to his Latin verses an English translation. A let- 
ter to the editor of the Journal brought out the 
fact that the matter had been supplied to the paper 
by a syndicate and that the editors knew nothing 
of Mr. Hawley. 
Vcr pulchrum atque nitens prope adest nunc sero 

reductum ; 
Aura Noti lenis Boreae flatus superavit. 
Vincula frigida nunc amnes celeres modo frangunt, 
Turbate in mare se evolvunt fugiuntque loquaces. 
Sub tecto aedificat nidum iam sedula hirundo; 
In montes pecudes, armenta in prata profecta; 
Questibus implentur saltus silvaeque columbae; 
Dulce onus ab campis domum apes iam vespere 

portant. 
Vitis claviculis "ulmo coniuncta marito** 
Robusto truncoque haerens gemmas pedetentim 
Trudit. Ver reddit laeta omnia amoenaque praesens. 
Cur semel aetatis ver solo homini modo venit? 

Glorious Spring's here at last, tho as late as if 

brought back a captive. 
Th' South Wind's mild hosts have in turn put to 

rout the fierce legions of Boreas. 
Streams once again burst their fetters of ice, plunge 

in wildest confusion 
Oceanward, fleeing with joy; all their windings arc 

rife with their prattle. 
High 'neath the eaves the industrious swallows build 

new habitations. 
Now the sleek herds wander forth to the meadows ; 

the flocks to the mountains. 
Softly the turtle dove's sorrowful moan floats aloft 

through the woodland. 
Lumbering bees once again in the evening bear 

home their sweet burden. 
Th' vine with all tendrils alert, winding round the 

tall elm her staunch husband, 
Locked in his loving embrace, pushes timidly forth 

to the budding. 



Spring when it comes makes all Nature abound 

with new visions of beauty. 
Why come Life's Springtime but once to man only? 

Is't gone then forever? 

From the Vox Urbis of several years ago we re- 
print the following: 

BIROTA VELOCISSIMA. 
Aspice; binarum sunt haec portenta rotanim; 

Stat mea, qua impellor, vis in utroque pede. 
Insilio sellam; vix dura manubria movi. 

Sub pedibus tellus aufugit; ecce volo. 
Si mihi tunc mulier simplex aut forte puella 

Occurset, costas ilico fracta cadet. 
Non populo aut plebi facta est haec semita; nostram 

Heroes totam currimus impavidi. 
Currimus impavidi, fera gens, iuvenumque senumque 

Nos iuvat in media rumpere colla via. 
Non cornu canimus, sed tintinnabula raro 

Pulsantur; damnum displicet? ipse cave. 
Ac nemo e multis ne tum custodibus Urbis 

Scribat quem numerum sella homicida gerit, 
Vix rupto capite illiso vel civis euntis 

Naso praecipites tollimur ex oculis. 
Sistere sic nemo nos coram indice coget. 

Sic impuniti eras repetemus iter. 
Sic nos ridemus leges ipsumque tribunal. 

Sic vespillonum turba frequenter ovat 

Maurus Rica 

Professor William Hamilton Kirk, of Rutgers 
College, contributes the following lines, written 
after rereading Professor Tyrrell's chapter on 
Horace in his Latin Poetry: 
Quem sua praesentem mirata est Roma poetam, 

Tu cave mireris: non placet Erigenae. 
Carmine qui tantum tenuit per saecula nomen 

Nomen ne teneat: displicet Erigenae. 
Urbani in numero semper quem habuere suorum 

Edocti eiciant: haud placet Erigenae. 
Denique quem nemo est qui non dilexerit omnes 

Odisse incipiant: sic placet Erigenae. 



REVIEWS 

Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry. B> 
Leon Josiah Richardson. Ginn and Co.: Bos- 
ton (1907). Pp. vii + 67. 50 cents. 

In this slender, though very valuable publication 
Professor Richardson of the University of Cali- 
fornia has striven to give the classical student a 
clear conception of the laws governing Latin metri- 
cal composition in the Augustan age. The author 
is no stranger to the Roman Muses, and can com- 
petently speak on a topic to which he has devoted 
many years of scholarly research as well as prac- 
tical reproduction. 

Nor is he a dry exponent of hackneyed rule^. 
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Whatever he says is cast in a strikingly novel 
mould, and echoes deep-felt devotion to an ever- 
fascinating subject; it is really refreshing to see 
how the old-time cumbersome treatise of more or 
less forbidding aspect has yielded its place to the 
enticing little manual that will say more in less 
words and shed light on many a point previously 
enshrouded in darkness and dust. 

In the present case a brief discussion entitled In- 
troductory to the Study of Latin Poetry is fol- 
lowed by a dozen short chapters in which the na- 
ture of rhythm and the rhythmical elements are 
thoroughly expounded. Though in his treatment of 
the subject-matter the author has been content with 
bringing forward as briefly as possible the results 
of recent labors in this field, he has not denied him- 
self the privilege of giving very broad views on 
the didactic side of the argument. According to 
him (p. 2) "The Latin student, already grounded 
in simple prose and now approaching the poets, 
should hear Latin poetry read in large masses by 
a reader competent to give fair enunciation and 
expression; and then, while the sounds are still 
ringing in his ears, he should read for himself. 
The more he reads aloud the better. In the early 
stages of practice he can not be expected to under- 
stand at once all he hears, nor to know much about 
the structure of the verse. The main thing at this 
period is to form right habits, especially the habit 
of gathering the sense from the page in a norm^l 
way — not by rearranging the words, but by taking 
them into the mind through the genuine process of 
'straight-ahead' reading. If he perseveres in hear- 
ing, reading aloud, and — we may add — writing, he. 
will soon begin to take a Roman's attitude toward 
the literature; more and more he will read with 
ease and pleasure, and finally the poetry will reveal 
its true meaning and beauty". 

The only verses dwelt upon by the author in this 
work are the hexameter and the pentameter. Why 
did Professor Richardson refuse to take up the 
lyrical meters? Did he propose merely to assist 
the struggling young reader of Ovid and Vergil? 
If so, his elaborate treatment of elision (pp. 33137) 
and linking (41-44) may perhaps seem out of pro- 
portion to the aim he had in mind. No doubt, a 
second edition, in which the present treatment shall 
be supplemented by some advice on the reading of 
Catullus and Horace will be deemed of great value 
by future college students. 

Of course, Professor Richardson cannot possibly 
expect complete acquiescence on the part of teach- 
ers in all the rules he lays down. When on p. 62 
he instructs his readers to "utter words in such 
a way that a hearer may be left in no doubt as to 
the form and duration of each syllable" he cannot 



fail to call forth a smile on the part of many a 
time-battered lover of Latin poetry. Is it possible 
to take up Horace's Satires and fluently read a 
whole page with due vigor and sest, while giving 
each syllable its exact quantitative importance? We 
doubt whether any one can perform such a feat 
at sight and we are inclined to bestow our sym- 
pathy on the unschooled Freshman who may be 
requested to attempt such a *tour de force' by a 
*nair, though well-meaning instructor. On the 
whole, we believe that less harping on the oral re- 
production of syllabic quantities, to the advantage 
of the ictus, would greatly enhance the charms that 
Latin poetry may have for the rising generations, 

Edwardo San Giovanni 

Thi College of the City of New York 



A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy Gardner. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. (1905). Pp- 

xii+267. $175- 
As the title suggests, this book proves to be dif- 
ferent from the average handbook on classical sub- 
jects. It does not give in a small compass an 
enormous array of facts, so appalling to the young 
student. Its system is purely eclectic in pursuance 
of its aim to set forth "the more important princi- 
ples of history, of art, of psychology" as they are 
embodied in the Greek creations. It is stimulative 
and not exhaustive. It presents no new theories 
and no new suggestions, but, on the contrary, is 
inclined to be overconservative. For example, we 
read (p. 82) that Treu's arrangement of the west 
pediment of the Zeus temple at Olympia 
"scarcely admits of dispute", whereas Loeschcke 
and Robinson hold to Treu's earlier ar- 
rangement, and now the scheme of Skovgaard has 
superseded Treu's in such books as Furtwanglcr*3 
Aegina and Lermann's Griechische Plastik. 

Such conservatism on matters of dispute, how- 
ever, is no blemish to a work like this, but its in- 
accuracies arc peculiarly dangerous to the class 
of readers which it seeks. It is not the present 
purpose to dwell on this side of the work, and a 
couple of instances must suffice. Why should the 
Parthenon be said to be the "only Doric temple 
on which there is a frieze" (p. 87), when there are 
famous friezes from Phigaleia and Assos, and a 
piece still in situ on the Theseion? Or why should 
an author go out of his way to make a moralisa- 
tion on chivalry based on a misinterpretation of 
Homer (p. 217) ? The work furnishes many op- 
portunities for disaja^rcement and divergence of 
opinion, but disagreement in certain details docs 
not lessen a hearty appreciation of its scheme and 
scope as a whole. 
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The book is divided into sixteen chapters, which 
deal with certain general aspects of Greek art, 
with architecture, dress and drapery, sculpture, 
painting, vase-painting and its relation to literature 
and history, and with Greek coins. The first chap- 
ter, on the general character of Greek art, empha- 
sizes the idealism of the Greeks in contrast to the 
realism of modem peoples. The Greeks trans- 
formed and interpreted what they found in nature, 
not only from an individual's point of view but also 
according to the tradition of a school or city. For 
example, the acanthus or the lotus is taken from 
nature, but is applied in an ideal form to vases and 
architectural members. The chapter in general is 
valuable as giving the tendency of Greek art, but 
here, as occasionally elsewhere, there is a fondness 
for too sweeping statement. The author says (p. 
id) : "Sculpture which merely closely follows or- 
dinary types of nature is so profoundly uninterest- 
ing that it has no valid reason for existing. A 
precise copy in bronze of an ordinary ass would be 
on the same level as a stuffed ass". One is con- 
strained to recall Myron's cow, whose fame is sung 
by the epigrammatists, and the image of the drunk- 
en old woman of a later Myron rises up in the 
mind to refute this statement as well as that made 
on p. 26 that Greek sculpture is never vulgar. 

Architecture is selected to stand at the beginning 
of the study of Greek art and in accordance with 
his aim the author gives the principles and struc- 
tural ideas of architecture as they are worked out 
and embodied in concrete examples. The choice of 
the Parthenon for illustration is unquestionably wise 
but it must be remembered that the Parthenon rep- 
resents the highest development of its type. 

In order to explain the costumes that appear in 
works of art the next chapter deals in the briefest 
way with dress and drapery. There is space mere- 
ly to describe the chief garments and the different 
st>'les. 

All that has been said thus far in the book is in 
a way an introduction to art as represented in 
sculpture and painting to which the rest of the 
work, with the exception of the last chapter, is de- 
voted. Here again the author's method is well il- 
lustrated. He discusses the principles that govern 
the production of sculpture and dwells on the point 
that much of the sculpture was bound by the lim- 
itations of the space for which it was destined, as 
in the case of the sculptural decoration of temples. 
An interesting chapter deals with the relation of 
Sculpture to history, for which is cited as the best 
Example the sculpture of the Parthenon, which gives 
outline of the whole history of Athens. 
The study of Greek painting necessarily is based 



largely on vase-painting, but the author takes the 
sound position that there is no warrant for assert- 
ing that any particular vase-painting is a copy of a 
wall-painting. The most we can say is that there 
is evidence of the influence of Polygnotus or Micon 
or some other master. 

The second great source mentioned of our knowl- 
edge of painting is found in the frescoes from Pom- 
peii. It is difficult to understand why the portraits 
from the Fayum are not cit^d in this connec- 
tion, and it is still more remarkable that reference 
should be made to them later (p. 151) as "super- 
ficial and vulgar works from Egyptian sarcophagi". 

As in the case of sculpture here, too, are chapters 
on the relation of literature and painting, a kind 
of work that is particularly interesting and val- 
uable to younger students. Scenes from the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, from lyric and dramatic poetry, 
are discussed and one subject, the judgment of 
Paris, is selected for detailed treatment in illus- 
tration of the development in the representation of 
a myth from early black-figured vases to Pompeian 
frescoes. 

The last chapter, on coins in relation to history^ 
shows clearly the eclectic character of the book. 
This chapter stands quite by itself. It seems in 
fact like an appendix, although the author claims 
that work on coins is the "best introduction to arch- 
aeology" and a "good preliminary study to work 
upon sculpture" (pp. 254, 256). The chapter would 
stand most naturally immediately after that on 
"Sculpture and History", which deals with similar 
topics, and before the treatise on painting which 
absorbs the rest of the book. The chapter itself 
is chiefly concerned with showing the importance 
cf coins by the citation of several instances where 
statements of historians have been verified and am- 
plified by careful study of these unerring documents. 

The book is to be strongly recommended to the 
use of teachers as it clearly marks the path by 
which the subject of Greek art may be made most 
comprehensible to students. T. L. Shear. 

Babkard College 



THE CLASSICS AND THE PUBLIC PRESS 

In his paper on the teaching of Greek art (p. 10) 
Professor Wheeler notes as a hopeful feature of 
the outlook for classical studies in this country the 
fact that the public press lays much stress on new 
discoveries in the field of classical archaeology. 

A good illustration of this attitude of the public 
press toward matters classical is afforded by the 
fact that many of the daily papers contained full 
accounts of the discovery of parts of Menander, to 
which reference was made in the editorial of num- 
ber three (p. 17). The New York Times for Sun- 
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day, June 9, contained a half page article entitled 
A new Pompeii found in African Desert. The 
article gave an account of Timgad, a Roman city 
(called Thamugade) on the edge of the Sahara; 
it was illustrated by a large cut of the theater, 
which is fairly well preserved. The article is well 
worth reading. Among the ruins, in some cases 
well preserved, are those of a basilica, various tem- 
ples and porticos, the prison, and the Curia. In 
the Curia, it is said, the lists of magistrates of the 
town were found; these are now in the Louvre. 
The theater is built on a hillside, in the Greek 
fashion. Near the theater are the baths, so well 
preserved that the heating arrangements can be per- 
fectly understood. There is also the temple of 
Jupiter, and the macellum or market. In the 
forum pavement one may see the markings for 
games of various sorts; similar markings, it is well 
known, are to be seen in the Forum at Rome (cf. 
e. g. Hiilscn-Carter, The Roman Forum, p! 62). 
Timgad was founded in Trajan's time; it is inter- 
esting, then, to note that spaces are left between 
the houses, in the spirit of the regulations adopted 
after the fire at Rome in Nero's reign. 

The article is in one respect not quite ingenuous. 
The discoveries at Timgad are spoken of through- 
out as recent; thus the inscription under the cut 
of the theater runs as follows: "The Roman the- 
atre at Timgad, in Algeria, just unearthed by the 
military engineers of the French Government". The 
excavations at Timgad were made some years ago; 
pages 192-237 of Boissier's Roman Africa. (as trans- 
lated by Arabella Ward, 1899) contain an inter- 
esting account of the results. One may refer 
also to Adolf Schulten's Das Romische Africa 
(Leipzig, 1899), pp. 63 ff. An article in Mun- 
sey's Magazine some years ago summarized the re- 
sults of the excavations; this article was illustrated 
by excellent photographs of the macellum or mar- 
ket, the Arch of Trajan, the theater, the forum, 
and the Temple of Jupiter. There was also a 
fine general view of the ruins, and a photograph* 
of a Roman road spanned by a triumphal arch at 
Lambessa. 

On Sunday, June 9, the New York Times had 
a column article entitled Delving in the Roman 
Forum. The disingenuousness referred to above 
characterized this article also. The article was in 
reality a brief but good summary of the results 
of the excavations of the last eight or ten years, 
but the uninitiated reader might well have inferred 
from the article that such finds as the Basilica 
Aemilia had been made within the current year. The 
cuts, which were poorly executed, showed the Regia, 
the Shrine of Juturna, and the whole end of the 
Forum west of the Schola Xantha (including the 
Schola itself). The arches back of the Schola 



were labelled the Rostra of Caesar (for a more cor- 
rect view see Hiilsen-Carter, The Roman Forum, 
pp. 69-70). I quote • one paragraph, partly be- 
cause it illustrates this point, partly because it con- 
tains matter of interest. 

"The famous Trajan Column has come in for 
further excavation during the last few weeks. It 
had formerly been believed that Trajan . . . 
had a large area cut away between two hills to 
give space for his stupendous column, the top of 
which, it was thought, marked the height of the 
original level. The foundation of the column now 
having been excavated, terra cotta water jars, lamps, 
bones, and a paved street have been uncovered, all 
dating from 100 years before Trajan's time". 

As a matter of fact doubt of the inscription on the 
Trajan column, which declares that the colunm 
was set up "ad declarandum quantae altitudinis 
mons et locus tantis operibus sit egestus", is no 
new thing. As long ago as 1892 Middleton (Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, 2.24-25) gave voice to such 
doubt, on the basis of investigations by Broccht 
(Suolo di Roma, p. 133). Professor Middleton's 
doubts, however, seem not to have become uni- 
versally known; at any rate Professor Platncr, in 
his Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome 
(1904), pp. 268-269, seems to accept without re- 
serve the statement of the inscription. The writer 
of the notice of a lecture by Commendatore Boni, 
director of the excavations in the Forum, printed 
in The Evening Post for July 20 last, seems like- 
wise to have been unaware that the inscription had 
been doubted as long ago as 1892. 

This notice of Professor Boni's lecture seems well 
worth copying here (the lecture was delivered be- 
fore the British Academy, on The Column of Tra- 
jan) : 

"This view (that the column had been erected to 
show the height of a hill that had been cut away 
by Trajan to make room for his Forum) did not 
seem to Commendatore Boni to be in accord with 
the few statements of ancient writers on the sub- 
ject, where the column is referred to as a sepulchre, 
and he therefore determined to investigate the mat- 
ter. He soon found that in the inner vestibule at 
the base of the column there were still visible 
traces of a door which had been walled up and 
plastered over. On removal of the plaster and 
part of the masonry, it was found that the door 
led into an atrium, which, in its turn, led into a 
chamber, within which were the remains of a fun- 
eral table; moreover, just above the table, holes had 
been drilled in the marble wall of the chamber, 
presumably for clamps to support two urns. On 
the evidence of an inscription, now in the Vati- 
can Lapidarium, stating that Hadrian had erected 
a temple in honor of his parents Trajan and Plotina, 
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which temple had stood close to the column, Boni 
ingeniously inferred that the chamber which he had 
discovered was a sepulchral chamber, and that the 
funeral table had supported two urns containing the 
ashes of Trajan and his wife. On making care- 
ful trigonometrical calculations, it was furthermore 
found that the column was a columna centenaria, 
exactly 100 feet high; it is at least improbable that 
a hill should have been exactly this height. What 
proved Commendatore Boni's contention beyond dis- 
pute was the fact that, on digging various pits in 
the vicinity of the column and also across the whole 
width of the valley occupied by the Forum Ulpium, 
remains of early imperial and republican work, such 
as roads, foundations, drains, were laid bare. At 
one spot were even found traces of a wall of blocks 
of tufa, which we know, from similar remains else- 
where, probably date from the 4th century B. C. 
This shows that, long before the column was built, 
the valley between the Quirinal and the Capitol 
had been practically a level plain and not a hill. 
The dedicatory inscription, which has hitherto been 
used as evidence for the existence of such a hill, 
Boni now interprets as referring to the height and 
noble proportions of the buildings which had been 
erected both on the level of the Forum Ulpium 
and on the slope of the neighboring hill, and of 
which a view could be had from the top of the 
column". Charles Knapp 

(To be continued) 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 

There will be a Classical Conference in connec- 
tion with the coming meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, on Friday, Nov. 29th, 1907, 
at the College of the City of New York. Pro- 
fessor J. T. Bennett of Union University will speak 
on Ways and Means to promote the Study of 
Greek, and Professor J. W. Scudder of the Albany 
Academy will discuss The Need for a Revision of 
our Latin Course. 

Place and time will be announced during the 
morning session of the Association. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

will hold three luncheons in the current year. Speak- 
ers for two of these have already been secured %s 
follows : 
December 7, 1907, Professor Charles P. Parker, 

Harvard University: Latin Life through Latin 

Language, 

February 15, 1908, Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, Man- 
ual Training High School, Brookl>'n: The Source 

of the Law. 



The luncheons will be held at the Hotel Marl- 
borough, Thirty-sixth Street and Broadway, New 
York City. Luncheon will be served promptly at 
noon. 

Those wishing to attend the luncheons arc re- 
quested to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West 
loist Street, New York, enclosing checks as fol- 
lows: for the three luncheons, $2.00; for the 
three luncheons and menbcrship in The Latin Club, 
$2.50; tickets for any one luncheon, $1.00; for any 
two luncheons, $1.50. 
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great that for a boy to make out thi meaning of 
a simple Latin ixassage, and still more to write even 
the shabbiest bit of Latin prose, requires something 
beyond mere memory and imitation, demanding as 
it does a real active and originative mental effort. 
The learner can not remain wholly passive or re- 
ceprt.ive. He must do or contribute something of 
his own, and it is in encouraging this habit, in de- 
veloping latent power into living energy, that the 
secret of true educa»tion lies. The positive results 
immediately secured often appear poor, buit the pro- 
cess itself is of the highest value, and those who 
sneer at it as ^mental gymnastics' forget that it is 
as necessary to mental health as exercise is to physi- 
cal, while when they proceed to deride the Classics 
as 'dead' languages they do plain violence to fact. 
For who can say that Greek and Latin are in any 
true sense dead? In literature and art, in science 
and philosophy, in all that concerns law, social or- 
der, and the principles of government, we are con- 
nected in an unbroken and living union with Greece 
and Rome. Their history is an organic part of 
our own, their words breathe on our lips, their 
thoughts are wrought into the tissue of our intel- 
lectual being, and the public schools, ever since 
their foundation, have wisely maintained the prin- 
ciple that learning can not be separated from its 
source; nor is their record as makers of men so 
poor that they need timorously put aside this good 
tradition in obedience to popular clamor". 

Mr. Page concludes with an earnest plea to the 
masters of the great English schools to cast about 
for a remedy of the situation which he has described 
(in much too somber terms, at times, we think). 
Amid all the changed conditions of modern education 
there is yet room, he holds, much room, f )r classical 
studies; the problem of the schools is to determine 
how they shall keep that place for the Classics. 
"Possibly they may still continue to ignore it and, 
either through indolent neglect or the preoccupa- 
tion of sordid cares, allow a study which is their 
oldest heritage slowly to decline and disappear. 
But if they do so, if they forget alike their tra- 
ditions and responsibilities, they wifl incur the 
charge not merely of being false to their own honor, 
but of having betrayed the true interests of liberal 
education. For assuredly no form of education can 
justly be called Miberal' in which the study of sci- 
ence and preparation for active life are not asso- 
ciated as their necessary complement with that 
study of polite letters to which classical learning is 
certainly the best, and possibly the indispensable 
foundation". 

This brief outline of Mr. Page's paper suggests 
certain comments, which, however, lack of space 
makes it necessary to postpone to the next issue of 
The Classical Weekly. C. K. 



THE VOCABULARY OF HIQH SCHOOL LATIN 

The last thirty years have been remarkable for 
the attention paid to every detail of Latin teaching 
in the secondary school. The system in vogue be- 
fore that time had come down by tradition from the 
Middle Ages and had inevitably all the faults that 
would naturally belong to a system devised for an 
entirely different purpose from that for which we 
teach Latin at the present time. Latin during the 
Middle Ages and afterwards offered a universal 
means of communication, and for that reason train- 
ing in the practical use of the Latin tongue was a 
part of the education of every cultivated person. 

Nowadays, the chief function of Latin study, apart 
from mental gymnastic and the instruction in gen- 
eral grammar that it involves, is lo acquaint the 
student with the masterpieces of the literature of 
Rome; to bring him face to face with those authors 
whose works have been for ages one of the chief 
foundations of culture. It is evident, therefore, 
that the object of the study of Latin nowadays is 
quite different from, almost opposite to that of 
former generations. At the same time, in recent 
years, the curriculum of the secondary school has 
been revolutionized, all the branches of modem 
knowledge have clamored for recognition, and inas- 
much as in the earlier period Greek, Latin and 
Mathematics constituted practically the whole cur- 
riculum, it was inevitable that the introduction of 
modern literature and science into the school cur- 
riculum could only be accomplished by restricting 
the time given to the Classics. So far as Greek is 
concerned, this change has been entirely destructive 
and for all practical purposes Greek has become 
merely an ornamental or extra study in the high 
school. Latin has fared much better than Greek, 
and is still a very necessary element in secondary 
education ; but it has come to occupy a very re- 
stricted place in the curriculum, while the object 
and method of its teaching have been radically 
changed. The discussions of this modern period 
have not failed to include the question of the or- 
ganization of the whole high school curriculum in 
Latin as well as the best methods of teaching, but 
so far as the substance of the airriculum is con- 
cerned there has been, however, not a great change. 
At present, the high school curriculum is usually 
one of four years, the first of which is occupied by 
a beginner's hook and the other three by Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil respectively. This scheme is 
partly traditional, partly evolutionary, but, unlike 
some other matters of tradition, it has been demon- 
strated by actual experience as well as by investi- 
gation to be baseJ upon very sound principles. 
Only one part of it has been at all seriously modi- 
fied, and that is the first year, devoted, as I have 
said, to the beginner's book. In the case of the 
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Other three years, ihe author himself has been stable 
and the main lines of teaching have not been seri- 
ously disturbed. But, in connection with the first 
year the diflFerences of opinion as to the best meth- 
od of instruction have been legion, and almost every 
teacher, it would seem, has felt it incumbent upon 
himself to set before the world his ideas in the form 
of a beginner's book. Even now this flood of be- 
ginner's books does not seem to lessen; during the 
last year three or four were put upon the market. 
Such a condition is a healthful sign because it shows 
that the minds of many teachers have been intent 
upon the best methods of accomplishing the most 
important part of Latin instruction, namely, the first 
year work. 

Without going into a detailed discussion of the 
elements of the first year book, we may say that 
one particular characteristic of almost all recent 
books stands out clearly; that is the kind of vocab- 
ular>' employed. In the old books, when teachers 
were training the child for the practical use of 
Latin, the vocabulary of the beginner's book was 
not merely very extensive but contained a large 
number of words — perhaps the majority of them — 
which belonged to the ordinary pursuits 6f life, 
names of animals, of birds, of the implements of 
everyday existence. But, with our new intention 
in teaching, it seemed unwise to insist upon pupils 
learning in the first year a vocabulary which would 
he. so far as their later study was concerned, prac- 
tically useless. The wide-awake teacher, therefore, 
concluded that it was essential that the beginner's 
book should contain a vocabulary that would lead 
immediately to a pupil's first reading and would be 
available, further, for his subsequent study. Now, 
as I have said, the first extensive Latin reading has 
been Caesar, and Caesar is going to remain the first 
extensive reading for very good reasons. If we 
were asked to lay down a priori the necessary re- 
quirements for a good Latin reading book, we should 
say, probably, that it should be, in the first place, 
narrative; that, in the second place, its vocabulary 
should be concrete; and that, in the third place, the 
range of the vocabulary should be narrow. All 
these requirements are met in a very great measure 
by Caesar, in fact, in much greater measure than by 
any other Latin author. His Commentaries are 
narrative, they are written in language that is re- 
markably concrete, and the range of the vocabulary 
is remarkably narrow; and further than this, this 
vocabulary, narrow as it is, is composed of words 
which occur for the most part over and over again 
in the literature with which the pupil will come in 
contact later. It is this characteristic of the Caesar- 
ian vocabulary which explains the failure of any 
substitute for Caesar that has been brought before 
the pubh'c. It explains why, in spite of apparent 



advantages, Nepos is very much less available for 
the first extended Latin reading, and why such au- 
thors as Eutropius, Curtius and the like have never 
attained any genuine hold. 

In view of this position of Caesar in the curricu- 
lum, almost all the modern beginner's books in Latin 
limit their vocabulary to the words in most com- 
mon use in Caesar; that is, so far as this is pos- 
sible. Of course some allowance must be made for 
the difficulty of getting Latin sentences which will 
actually make sense, when the vocabulary is so re- 
stricted, and in practice these books all contain a 
few words which do not follow their principle of 
selection. But these are very few. 

If we examine the curriculum of the secondary 
school a little further, we shall find that the habit 
of following Caesar by Cicero is also based upon 
very sound considerations. Cicero's vocabulary is 
also, in the six speeches usually read, but little more 
extensive than Caesar's. It likewise employs much 
the same vocabulary as Caesar; the difference lies 
particularly in the style, because Cicero's speeches 
are not narrative but forensic Latin, and the ele- 
ment of the imagination or the ideal enters largely. 
The concrete quality of the vocabulary is, however, 
still very evident. It is remarkable how Httle is the 
absolute addition to a pupil's word-list gained from 
reading Cicero after Caesar, but it is also just as 
remarkable how much wider range the student has 
gained from this reading in handling the words 
he knows. It is almost a commonplace that Cicero 
is usually easy after the pupil gets acquainted with 
the difference of style. This is readily explained 
from the similarity of the vocabulary employed to 
that of Caesar. But it is equally certain that the 
ordinary pupil gets in Cicero his first sense of being 
able actually to read Latin, and his first feeling for 
the possibilities of the language as a means for the 
expression of thought. 

The last year of the high school is filled by the 
first six books of Vergil's Aeneid. Here the pupil 
comes for the first time into contact with the possi- 
bilities of the Latin language in the way of word 
coinage and figurative usage. Vergil's vocabulary 
is very much larger than that of Caesar or Cicero, 
and contains a very much greater proportion of 
words which occur either once only or very rarely. 

The capacity of pupils in the high school has also 
been the subject of considerable thought and study; 
and it has been demonstrated by actual experience 
that the ordinary- high school pupil can not be ex- 
pected to acquire in his first year of Latin study a 
vocabulary that contains much more than 500 words. 
This does not mean that the vocabulary of the first 
year book should be restricted to that number, but 
it docs mean that if any definite requirement is 
made, a pupil should not be expected to fix in his 
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memory more than that number. And, as a matter 
of fact, almost all the beginner's Latin books ot 
the present day make it a reason for congratulation 
that their vocabulary is small (rarely exceeding SCO 
words), that it is made up of the words that occur 
most frequently in Caesar, and that, consequently, 
no time is lost by a pupil in passing from the be- 
ginner's book to the reading of Caesar. 

This peculiarity of our beginner's books as well 
as certain others that are in the line of simplification 
and exclusion are unquestionably based on sound 
reasoning. Under the pressure of work in our 
schools it seems unwise — even absurd — .to attempt to 
load a pupil's mind with information that will be of 
no service to him. Consequently, it seems almost 
axiomatic that lists of exceptions, lists of unusual 
words, study of unusual phenomena of syntax should 
be left out of the first year; and it also seems axi- 
omatic that the words employed should be small 
in number and the vocabulary restricted in scope. 

But, while this has been granted everywhere with 
regard to the first year book, very little attention 
has been paid to similar considerations with refer- 
ence to the work of the other three years. And 
yet it would seem that if our first year's training 
is essentially sound, the trouble, if there is trouble, 
must lie in the teaching of the other years. Let 
us see if this is so. We hear everywhere the state- 
ment made that the training in Latin in our high 
schools and colleges does not provide a student with 
the means of reading Latin, and it is a common 
complaint of our teachers in colleges that pupils 
come up from the high school to college inadequately 
prepared, even though they have succeeded in pass- 
ing their entrance examinations. 

Now, these two criticisms belong together and are 
both, as it seems to me, based upon the faulty en- 
trance requirements laid down by our colleges. For 
it must be understood that high school teachers, even 
with the very best intentions, are hemmed in and 
limited in their teaching by College Entrance Re- 
quirements. Our usual demands for college en- 
trance are: that a pupil shall be able to translate 
certain selections from Caesar, Cicero and Vergil 
which he has already read in school; that he shall 
be able to translate some simple English into some 
equally simple Latin; and that — but this is not a 
universal requirement — he shall make an attempt at 
translating some Latin never seen before into Eng- 
lish. The main burden rests upon the translation 
of passages already read. Now, such a require- 
ment in the case of a modern language would, at 
the present tiipe, be received with amusement, if not 
with a sneer; but in the case of Latin it is received 
with the utmost seriousness and defended with even 
greater seriousness. Latin is not a modern lan- 
guage, we are told, but a dead one. We can not 



therefore expect to set the same kind of an examina- 
tion as we would in a modern language. We wish 
to test our pupils' knowledge of Latin, to be sure, 
but they can not be expected to translate at sight 
at this stage of their study; and when we do set 
passages for sight translation we have to make so 
many allowances that it ceases to be a genuine test. 

But is not this begging the whole question? As 
a matter of fact we do demand sight translation of 
every candidate; and moreover sight translation 
when the possibilities of success are much more 
limited than in rendering unseen Latin into Eng- 
lish. I mean the rendering of English into Latin. 
Experience teaches us that it is much more difficult 
to render into a foreign language than to render 
from a foreign language, and yet we do require our 
unfortunate candidates to translate at sight passages 
from English into Latin, but allow them to trans- 
late from Latin into English passages akeady read. 
No one would be willing for an instant to set be- 
fore a candidate an exercise from English into 
Latin that he had already written, and yet that is 
what has been done with the very much easier mat- 
ter of translating from Latin into E-nglish. This 
certainly does seem absurd on the face of it, and 
the more one reflects upon it the more absurd does 
it become. 

If pupils are expected to read Latin with a certain 
degree of fluency — and this is not an unreasonable 
expectation — sight translation should be made a 
definite object of instruction from the beginning of 
their work. But, to read Latin at sight several 
things are necessary: first, a knowledge of forms; 
secondly,*a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of syntax; thirdly, a good-sized vocabulary; fourth- 
ly, training in the art of translation. With regard 
to the first two requirements, there is unanimity of 
opinion. Everybody agrees that form and syntax 
are essential. With regard to the fourth require- 
ment, there is also considerable agreement; but with 
regard to the third there is not so much a disagree- 
ment of opinion as a certain vagueness of thinking. 
We are informed by some that vocabulary is best 
learned by continual reading, continual thumbing 
of the lexicon, and that it is pedagogically unsound 
to demand of a pupil that he commit to memory lists 
of words. It is also further emphasized that a 
knowledge of vocabulary comes best from repeated 
use of the words already learned. With the last 
statement I agree, and I am in some sympathy with 
the objection to the committing to memory of lists 
of words; but the chief fault lies in the first state- 
ment : continual reading will only produce a knowl- 
edge of vocabulary if cither the words occur time 
and again or if some definite attempt is made to 
fix the attention upon word meaning as the reading 
progresses. 
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examinations are chiefly a matter of sight transla- 
tion, with certain definite requirements in syntax 
and vocabulary, teachers in the schools, freed from 
the necessity of reading prescribed works, the prep- 
aration of which by the student they are helpless 
to control, may, by a larger use of sight transla- 
tion and a different treatment of the prepared work 
itself, do something to help a situation which can 
only be regarded as a disgrace by all who have the 
cause of classical teaching at heart. College pro- 
fessors, on the other hand, could do much if they 
would make occasion to put this matter clearly and 
frankly to their students (many of them embryo 
teachers) as it appears to those outsiders of whom 
the writer in the Atlantic Monthly (referred to by 
another correspondent in this issue) is a type. 

A Student 

3 
The editorial comment in Number 4 of The Class- 
ical Weekly, concerning the misuse of translations 
in preparing language work, opens a door which is 
usually left closed. It is indeed true that "this 
problem is the most important one that the classical 
teachers have to face to-day". To be sure, the prob- 
lem has no charm of novelty; yet we may well raise 
the question whether things are not worse than they 
formerly were. Something concerning the demand 
may be argued from the supply. The writer re- 
ceives periodically and has recently received a cata- 
\ogue advertising Handy Literal Translations ; and 
this is their watchword : "To one who is reading 
the Classics, a literal translation is a convenient and 
legitimate help". The same firm offers a series 
headed by a Completely Parsed Caesar, Bk. I. whose 
crowning merit is : "Each page complete in itself — 
all at a glance without turning a leaf". The offered 
prospect of doing language study without turning a 
leaf gives point to the severe indictment that ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, September, 1904, 
from which these sentences are taken : "Though 
the fact is blinked in every preparatory school and 
college in the land, honest work in the study of 
Latin and Greek is nowadays almost unknown. As 
objects of genuine study they hardly exist for the 
student at all. Not only does he not master them: 
he does not honestly attack them". This may not 
be ourselves as we are, but it is ourselves as a con- 
siderable part of the thinking world sees us. 
Whether we are optimists or pessimists as to the 
actual facts, this much is true: the temptation to 
travel by the easy path is ever present. To block 
the way by main strength or by method is not easy. 
The seat of the difficulty is the will of the learner. 
The will may be influenced in the direction of a 
wholesome and independent way of working. Qas- 
sical teachers may not be able to compel, but they 
can testify. Has there ever been a positive body 



of testimony on this subject, testimony so distinct 
as to command attention and to counteract the the- 
ory that a handy literal translation is a legitimate 
help for the learner? 
Hamilton College. Edward Fitch 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 

On Friday afternoon, November 29, at 5 o'clock, 
a Classical Conference was held at the College of 
the City of New York, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. The 
attendance was unusually good, consisting not mere- 
ly of teachers of Latin from New York and vicin- 
ity, as well as those in attendance at the general 
meeting, but also of a number of persons interested 
in the study of Classics but not engaged in teach- 
ing them. The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Riess, who, after a few remarks, introduced the 
first speaker. Professor J. I Bennett of Union Col- 
lege, who presented a paper on Ways and Means 
to Promote the Study of Greek. Professor Ben- 
nett maintained that a brighter future was to be 
expected for Greek than the present indications 
would seem to warrant. The pendulum in edu- 
cation was sure to swing back again, and when the 
minds of men become less occupied with commer- 
cialism and more with the things of the spirit, 
Greek, which is pre-eminently a literature of the 
spirit, would come to its own again. The paper 
was discussed by Professor Sihler of New York 
University, who urged that all teachers of Latin 
should be not merely expected but required to have 
a good knowledge of Greek as well, inasmuch as a 
correct understanding of Latin literature without a 
first hand knowledge of the sources of that litera- 
ture is impossible. Professor Andrews of Colgate 
University urged that Greek teachers should pay 
less attention to philological details and should de- 
vote themselves to educating their students in the 
broad fields of literature so that they may have 
something all their lives as a result of their study 
of Greek. 

Mr. J. W. Scudder, of the Albany Academy, pre- 
sented the second paper on The Need for a Re- 
vision of our Latin Course. In this paper Mr. 
Scudder urged that teachers of Latin should aim 
to secure a greater definiteness in requirements for 
entrance to college, and should likewise attempt to 
develop the power of their pupils by greater atten- 
tion to sight translation and to honesty in prepara- 
tion. Mr. Scudder also urged that Cicero should 
be taught in the last year of the High School rather 
than in the next to the last year, and should be pre- 
ceded by Vergil. At the conclusion of this paper 
Professor Knapp, of Barnard College, made a few 
remarks on the necessity of concerted action on the 
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part of classical teachers. The two papers will be 
published in full in later issues of The Classical 
Weekly. 

The discussion of Professor Bennett's paper was 
cut short by the chairman on account of lack of 
time, and at the close of Mr. Scudder's paper a 
large proportion of the audience was compelled to 
withdraw on account of the lateness of the hour. 
This brought home to all there the evident lack of 
consideration that the general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, etc., seems to show to the 
subordinate sections. The idea of setting an hour 
for a conference on one of the most important de- 
partments of secondary and college teaching for 5 
o'clock in the afternoon is wholly preposterous, and 
entirely inexplicable. It certainly warrants the 
assumption that the general meeting would prefer 
not to be encumbered by meetings of subsidiary 
bodies. 



The Publication Bureau of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, announces the publication of 
Professor . Lodge's Vocabulary of High School 
Latin, "being the vocabulary of Caesar's Gallic War, 
books I-V; Cicero against Catiline, on Pompey's 
command, for the poet Archias ; Vergil's Aeneid, 
books I- VI; arranged alphabetically and in the order 
of occurrence". The words occurring most often, 
about 2000 in number, are printed in larger type, 
and arranged in groups of 1000, 500, and 500, so that 
a certain definite number can be taught each year. 
Words occurring less than five times have all the 
references given. Pp. VII -f- 117. $1.50. 



THE AMERtCAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The American Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America will meet at 
Chicago University on December 27, 28, 30 and 31, 
1907. A large attendance is anticipated and reduced 
rates will be granted by the railroads. 

Both joint and separate sessions of the two or- 
ganizations will be held for the reading of papers, 
some of which will be illustrated. Among those 
who will have a place upon the programme are Pro- 
fessors Abbott, Tarbell, Shorey and Manly of Chi- 
cago University. Professors Bonner and Sanders of 
Michigan, Professors Bloomfield and Wilson of 
Johns Hopkins, Professor Elmer of Cornell, Profes- 
sor George D. Lord of Dartmouth, Professors Lyon, 
G. F. Moore and Chase of Harvard, Dr. Alfred Em- 
erson of the Chicago Art Institute and Professor 
Fairbanks of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Edgar L. Hewitt, Director of American 
Archaeology for the Archaeological Institute, will 
report on the work of the year in this field; and 
there will be an address by Dr. D. C. Hogarth, for- 



merly Director of the British School in Athens and 
now Director of the Cretan Exploration Fund. 

Those who wish a copy of the full programme, 
which will give information concerning details of 
the meeting, fares, etc, should write to Professor F. 
G. Moore, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, Secretary of the American Philological 
Association. 
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I bepn my discussion of Mr, Page's paper by 
emphasizing certain words which stand in paren- 
thesis in the preceding issue, in which I suggested 
that Mr. Page was painting the situation in Eng- 
land in too somber colors. It is indeed a most 
hopeful sign for the future of the Classics that 
teachers bo<h here and abroad are so ready at self- 
examination, so willing to ask whether they are 
reaching results commensurale with their hopes or 
with the labor and devotion they expend. But it Is 
entirely possible to carry that self-examination too 
far, and in the process to lose a true perspective, 
and by consequence to be unable to give a really 
truthful picture of the situation. When we are 
inclined to emphasize our failure to reach rcsuhs, 
it might be worth while to ask ourselves how teach- 
ers in other branches are faring. Do the teachers 
of English, for example, with all the enormous ad- 
vantage they have from the outset, in the very fact 
that the language with which they are dealing is 
their pupils' vernacular, do these teachers, I ask, 
reach results that satisfy them? do they reach re- 
sults such as we ourselves, as teachers of the Class- 
ics, have a right to expect, nay to demand, at their 
hands? Do they teach their pupils grammar? 
Do they convey to their pupils any apprehension or 
comprehension of literature? We are all familiar 
with the plaints that representative teachers of Eng- 
lish have been making lately that there is something 
radically wrong with the teaching of F.nglish, We 
might pursue our inquiry into other field;, with 
similar results, with the outcome that we should 
bold truer views of our success or unsiiccess. Let 
no word of mine imply even that we have much 
cause for profound self-satisfaction ; what I mean 
to suggest is merely that the phenomena which 
called forth Mr. Page's paper in England and which 
have caUed forth similar papers here are not con- 
fined in any way to the teaching and learning of the 
Classics, but are as wide as the field of study itself. 

What Mr. Page had to say about the teaching of 
Greek is, of course, by no means new, Mr, Collar 
several years ago in the introductory remarks 
which he contributed to the beginner's Greek book 
l^ Mr, Gleason and Miss Atherton embodied ex- 
actly this point of view ; there are other recent be- 
ginner'i Greek books in which the amount of writ- 



ing into Greek, for example, has been very greatly 
reduced. 

Personally I think Mr. Pages panacea for Greek 
no cure at all, Lucretius's argumein, that hi7 e 
nllo crealur, applies fully to the study .of Greek. 
To read Greek well, readily, with apprehension and 
with pleasure certain things are needed. What 
those are everybody knows ; certainly grammar is 
one of them. We surely cannot convey to a boy 
a knowledge of grammar by omitting grammar 
either wholly or largely from his fundamental train- 
ing. What is needed is that the Classics shall be 
taught only by those to whom, to use certain words 
from a recent editorial by Professor Ixidge, the 
Classics are not a trade or a profession but a life, 
bone of their bone, so to say, flesh of their flesh. In 
the hands of such teachers even grammar will have 
no dry bones, but will at all times be Instinct with 
lif' 

On another side I am compelled to take exception 
to Mr. Page's panacea. He seems to in^ly that 
Latin should be made a corpus vile for the benefit 
of Greek, that hard drill should be got in connec- 
tion with Latin, but that Greek should be handled 
as literature. This hardly seems an altogether gen- 
erous proposal, that L^lin should be made to bear 
all the odium of classical study (if odium there is 
to be at all). Nor is it an altogether sound posi- 
tion, for it involves forge tftilness of the fact that 
Uitin too, as well as Greek, has a literature. If, 
then, there is any virtue in the plea that Greek 
should be studied as literature, the plea applies fully 
to Latin also. I am not one of those who deny to 
Latin literature merit and originality; rather do I 
urge most strongly that grievous injustice has been 
done in the last century or so to Latin by German 
scholars and those who blindly follow them, in the 
exaggerated emphasis laid on the surface resem- 
blances of Latin writings to Greek and the disre- 
gard of the fundamental and wide difference in 
spirit which lies between the main portions of Latin , 
literature and the literature of the Greeks. 

At Ann Arbor three years ago I had the pleasure 
of listening to an address on The Nature of Cul- 
ture Studies, by Mr, R, M. Wenley, Professor of 
Philiisophy in the University of Michigan. The 
paper is well worth the attention of students of 
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the Qassics; it appeared in The School Review for 
June, 1905. At the same University, on another 
occasion quite divorced from classical interests, I 
heard an admirable address by President Woodrow 
Wilson of Princeton University, in which Mr. Wil- 
son argued forcibly that the student who from 
the begfinning of his University career confined his 
attention to those subjects which have so to say a 
market value, the so-called practical subjects, was, 
mayhap, in the University, but not of it. The pen- 
'dulum has for some time been swinging against 
classical studies, largely because attention was from 
the nature of the case so largely given to the newer 
subjects, science and modern languages. There are 
some signs that the over-emphasis laid on these sub- 
jects is likely soon to be a thing of the past; Mr. 
Andrew White has been quoted to me as having 
said in effect that the law of supply and demand 
would soon operate to the advantage of humanistic 
studies. I understood Mr. White's point to be that 
the supply of students trained primarily or exclu- 
sively in science was already equal to the demand, 
if not in excess of the demand, and that by conse- 
quence the strong impulse that has marked recent 
years to train one's self in science because of the 
superior opportunities offered there by reason of the 
fact that the supply was not equal to the demand 
would soon cease to operate, and that men would 
be freer than before to follow their natural bent 
Meanwhile every teacher of the Qassics should ex- 
ert himself to be all that such a teacher should be. 
The Classics are, we know, immortal in themselves; 
they have nothing to fear at any hands save the 
hands of those who study or of those who teach 
them. C. K. 



THE VOCABULARLY OP HIQH SCHOOL LATIN' 

(Concluded) 

In reflecting upon this problem, it seemed to me 
that perhaps some definite, some interesting results 
might be gained by a study of the authors read in 
high school and by observing the words that are 
used most frequently by them. 

I chose the first five books of Caesar's Bellum 
Gallicum, the six orations of Cicero usually read in 
the schools, and the first six books of Vergil's 
Aeneid. I found that the total vocabulary for the 
first five books of Caesar was 2,106 words, that the 
total vocabulary of the six speeches of Cicero was 
2,117, that the total vocabulary of the first six 
books of Vergil was 3,214, but that the total vocabu- 
lary of the whole was only 4,642. Now, further 
study of this vocabulary showed some very interest- 
ing facts. Out of this complete list, only 1,954 
occur five times or more, and if we note the total 



1 Thit paper wu presented at the meeting of The Cla^tical Attociation 
of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, April vj^ 1907. 



number of occurrences of the remaining words (ap- 
proximately 2,750), we find that the 1,954 furnish 
a vocabulary for nearly nineteen-twentieths of all 
this amount of reading. I then made a study of 
some similar sections of Latin authors, to wit : two 
books of Caesar's Bellum Civile, the Pro Roscio 
Amerino of Cicero, and five books of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses. I found that of these 1,954 words fully 
90% were found in this second group of authors — 
thus showing clearly the universal value of the 
words handled. 

If, then, a child knew approximately these 2,000 
Latin words, he would have at hand fully nine- 
tenths of the total vocabulary of any Latin author 
of literary value with whom he would come in 
contact. About half of these 2,000 words are pe- 
culiarly Caesarian in the sense that they occur five 
times or more in Caesar. Cicero adds compara- 
tively few — little more than 150 of this list that 
occur five times or more in the six speeches; but 
a considerable number of words that occur less than 
five times in Caesar are met with in Cicero often 
enough to make their total number of occurrences 
five times. It is therefore quite possible to require 
of a student that at the end of his Caesar year he 
should be acquainted with 1,000 Latin words, that 
during the Cicero year he should add 500 words, 
and that at the end of the Vergil year he should 
increase the list by another 500. 

Now, the best method of teaching this vocabu- 
lary is, of course, a difficult question. The main 
point of the present paper is to show that the range 
of the Latin vocabulary is narrow and that it is 
within the power of the ordinary high school pupil 
to come up for examination for collej?:e with a sound 
knowledge of this vocabulary together with a cer- 
tain knowledge of forms and syntax. Indeed, if 
during his course he has been trained to use this 
vocabulary in sight translation, it ought to be pos- 
sible to test at examination for entrance to college 
his mental capacity as well as his knowledge. We 
all know that many candidates who pass the exam- 
ination prove to be intensely stupid in college and 
to be students who should not be in college at all 
so far as their mental powers would indicate. But, 
if we set before them a test which will show their 
capacity to handle the knowledge that they possess, 
we shall be able to test their mental calibre, and 
this should be the essential point in every such 
examination. Such a test could be a passage of 
Latin not previously seen, in which those words that 
do not ocair in a definitely required list should be 
interpreted for the candidate. He should then be 
required to translate this sight passage with prac- 
tical accuracy, and the examination should be as 
severe as it would be in an examination in mathe- 
matics, where the problem given is intended to test 
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the student's knowledge of his subject and where 
a correct answer and only a correct answer is per- 
mitted. 

In the beginner's year, attention is now paid by 
every careful teacher to the words learned, and all 
the beginner's books make their exercises for trans- 
lation into Latin also with the same vocabulary as 
that used in the Latin reading. Hence the question 
that will arise at once in the minds of most teach- 
ers concerns the best method of teaching words in 
the Caesar year. I should say that, in the first 
place, a teacher of Caesar should know in every 
lesson what words occur for the first time and 
what the relative value of these words is. If the 
word is an important one for the pupil's further 
study, an attempt should be made to fix it in his 
mind. If, on the other hand, it is a comparatively 
rare word, the teacher should be content with either 
giving the meaning of it to the class or allowing the 
class to find the meaning from a vocabulary. The 
former device is by all odds the better. This 
means, of course, a complete knowledge on the 
part of the teacher of the vocabulary that the pupil 
has learned in the first year and the keeping of a 
definite list of words, adding to it day by day so 
that the pupil's equipment may grow under his own 
and his teacher's eyes. It should be possible for the 
teacher to point out on any occasion of discussk>n 
that this or that word has not been met with by 
tbw pupil or has b';':n met with by the pupil in such 
and such a place for the first time. The teacher 
should also make an effort to employ the words as 
they are learned in exercises from English into 
Latin, in oral drill and in such other ways as may 
appear to him of value. At various times during 
the course there should be opportunity for review- 
ing the vocabulary that has already been learned, 
and in the translation of at least a part of the lesson 
at sight the pupil should be expected to use the vo- 
cabulary he has acquired steadily and continuously. 
The fact that a teacher can point to the chapter 
and line where a word occurs, the fact that a pupil 
has this word down in his note-book in a certain 
place, and that he is held only to a certain limited 
vocabulary and not to the whole range of words 
without selection which is found in the back of the 
book tends not only to imbue the student with con- 
fidence in the definiteness of his study, but to im- 
press him with the reasonableness of the teacher's 
demands, a feeling that is almost wholly absent now. 

According to the scheme outlined above, the pupil 
will possess at the end of his Caesar year a compact 
vocabulary of i,ooo words. When you consider 
that in the first five books of Caesar only about 890 
words occur five or more times, it will be at once 
evident that this thousand words will, for all prac- 
tical purposes, embody the complete vocabulary of 



the Gallic War. The same plan can be pursued 
with the reading of Cicero; but here the progress 
should be very much more rapid than in the case of 
Caesar, because the equipment of the pupil is now 
much more extensive. New words will be added to 
the thousand words already known much less fre- 
quently; new chapters will contain a far smaller 
proportion of unknown words, and, consequently, 
at even a slow rate of addition, the amount of read- 
ing covered should be considerable. It is hardly 
to be expected that all the reading of the Cicero 
year should be sight reading. Nevertheless, the 
new lesson should be pretty carefully studied by the 
teacher beforehand so that the pupils' attention may 
be directed to the new words or new ideas that 
need emphasis. By the end of the Cicero year the 
pupils' vocabulary will be 1,500 words. The Ver- 
gil year will, therefore, add about 500 more. Of 
these 500, 300 will be words occurring for the first 
time and five times or more in Vergil. The re- 
maining 200 will have been met with before, but 
will be studied particularly during the Vergil year. 
It will be interesting in the Vergil year to observe 
how many words that we found to be common in 
Caesar are common also in Vergil; how few words, 
in the main, are distinctly poetical. On the other 
hand, it will be easy to appreciate how much of Ver- 
gil's poetry is due to figurative meanings of words 
already learned in their literal senses, and therefore 
the wide-awake teacher will find it easy not merely 
to teach reading of Latin in the Vergil year, but 
also to show the fundamental principles of poetic 
expression in general. 

It will be observed that the above remarks have 
to do almost entirely with the acquisition of vo- 
cabulary. I do not mean that this is the only thing 
to be studied or that k is the most important thing 
to be studied. I only wish to emphasize that a 
great deal can be done in this way which has not 
been done systematically in the past, and that, con- 
sequently, an opportunity is afforded by this sys- 
tem of testing a student's capacity at the same time 
with his knowledge. Such a system requires a 
careful analysis of the vocabulary of these three 
authors. This analysis I have been engaged in for 
some three years, and it is now approaching com- 
pletion. It is interesting as an indication of how 
similar thoughts strike people in very widely sepa- 
rated places, that at the present time in St. Louis 
an association of teachers is engaged in listing all 
the syntactical constructions of these three authors 
for the purpose of deciding from this study what 
syntactical constructions are of most value for teach- 
ing purposes^ If this plan is carried to conclu- 

1 since thit paper wm written, Ginn & Co.^havr pablisbed« Vest-pocket 
Memonr-test Utin Word-lift by G. H. Browne, A. M Tbii containt tbe 
vocnbttlary of CacMr't complete works and of Cicero*s orations f rouped 
according to frequency of eccttfrence. 
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sion, as I have reason to expect it will be, we 
shall be able in a short period to know definitely the 
exact contents from every point of view of the 
reading now customary in the secondary school. 
When this is done, it becomes incumbent upon those 
on whom the responsibility lies of fixing require- 
ments for entrance to college to decide whether they 
will continue the vague and uncertain system that 
has prevailed up to the present time or whether they 
will make their requirements so definite that there 
will be no excuse on the part of secondary teach- 
ers or pupils for ignorance of them. I have found 
the best tests of my classes to consist in passages to 
be translated at sight where the words that were 
unusual were given, and I am convinced that in en- 
trance examinations for college we can do much to 
stimulate a sense of power and attainment upon the 
part of high school pupils, if we set similar exam- 
inations for them. Only one vocabulary list, or list 
of words, will be necessary. The examination 
should consist of passages from Latin into English, 
involving this vocabulary, and passages for transla- 
tion from English into Latin where everything can be 
rendered into this same Latin vocabulary. All the 
test of knowledge of forms and constructions is 
readily available in such an examination and the 
advantage in definiteness far outweighs any of the 
disadvantages which might be ascribed to it. An- 
other important point in connection with such a 
scheme is this: If the requiremen/ts for entrance to 
college, so far as vocabulary is concerned, are defi- 
nite, and if no specific list of works is prescribed, it 
no longer becomes incumbent upon the high school 
teacher to confine his teaching to the curriculum 
usually found in the school. If he prefers to gain 
this knowledge of words from authors other than 
those from whom I have selected them, it will mere- 
ly require a considerable amount of work on 
his part to provide a working scheme of progress 
like the one that we shall have already for the 
Caesar and Cicero, but there is no reason why he 
should not do that if he feels he can be more suc- 
cessful in this way than in the ordinary way. I 
have not laid any stress upon the further possi- 
bility of such a scheme for college teaching. If a 
student comes up to college with a knowledge of 
2,000 words and some training in the art of transla- 
tion, it should be possible for him in his freshman 
year to add to that vocabulary very considerably 
and to set a rate of reading in his college course 
which would carry him in a comparatively short 
time through much more Latin literature than he 
now is able to read. If the total vocabulary of 
Vergil's Acneid is only 3,214 words, it is evident 
that a thousand words added to the 2,000 with which 
he comes to college will make him capable of read- 
ing practically any Latin, whether it is poetry or 



prose, with no more difficulty than the natural pe- 
culiarities of the Latin language involve. No 
scheme will do away with formal ambiguities ; no 
scheme will make difficult ideas easy; but such a 
scheme as this will give the fundamental knowledge 
which is necessary in every case. I have very 
great hopes that if some such scheme as this is 
consistently carried out, the reproach that is brought 
against the teaching of the Classics nowadays, that 
it does not make pupils read Latin, will be in a 
large measure obviated. But, in any case, I feel 
that such a scheme deserves very careful considera- 
tion and trial. Gonzalez Lodge 
Teachers College. Columbia University 



REVIEW 

Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to Constantine. 
By Mrs. Arthur Strong (Eugenie Sellers). 
London: Duckworth and Co.; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons (1907). Pp. xix + 408; 
130 Plates. $3.00. 

The student of Roman history, literature and art 
will welcome this well illustrated book which brin?s 
together in convenient form a great mass of ma- 
terial formerly much scattered and accessible only 
to archaeologists who have a large library at their 
disposal. To be sure, the book brings little that 
is new, but is a careful compilation of the work 
done by German and Austrian scholars. Mrs. 
Strong is an enthusiastic follower of Wickho^, 
whose theories she accepts in toio. She champions 
his cause throughout her book, and loses all patience 
with those who will not come under .his yoke. Riegl 
too, the author of the Stilfragen, comes in for his 
share of praise. One can best sum up the new idens 
of Wickhoff and Riegl in a few phrases, quoted at 
random from Mrs. Strong's book. "The individual- 
ity and independence of Roman imperial art" are 
now established. "Roman art, whatever its origins, 
eventually developed a profoundly original charac- 
ter". "Roman imperial art is not a mere continu- 
ation of Hellenic or Hellenistic art — it is Roman art 
plus the new Hellenistic influence". "It is the pe- 
culiar merit of Roman artists — or of artists work- 
ing under Roman influence — to have approached 
and partially solved the tridimensional or spatial 
problem, thus creating the illusionist style". "What 
is now claimed for Roman art is an aesthetic ad- 
vance — a power, that is, of conveying to the spec- 
tator eflTects which the Gr eks had not yet at- 
tempted or realized". It introduced the "continu- 
ous style" of narrative in art, best seen on Tra- 
jan's column. "To the illusionism of the Augustan 
period and the impressionism of the Flavian" are 
now added "the triumphs obtained in the third and 
fourth centuries by the new colouristic effects of 
light and dark which supplanted the chiaroscuro, or 
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light and shade, of earlier art". "The decadent art 
of the third and fourth centuries evolved new optic 
tendencies which give it an indisputable aesthetic 
importance, irrespective of origins". Such aesthetic 
ideas and theories Mrs. Strong applies to the in- 
dividual monuments she discusses, so that her con- 
clusions can scarcely be called her own. It is 
therefore difficult to criticise her attitude without 
attacking Wickhoff and Riegl, and that is beyond 
the scope of this review. Our author is further- 
more much indebted, as she acknowledges on many 
occasions, to Petersen and von Domaszewski, al- 
though they are not members of the npw school. 

The book, as Mrs. Strong tells us in the preface, 
is **based upon a series of lectures delivered at dif- 
ferent times during the last seven years", and we 
may well regret with the author that she has not 
had time to "recast it more completely, and that it 
must perforce exhibit the faults peculiar to popular 
lectures". The general make-up of the book is 
good, though it would have been far more conven- 
ient had it been bound in two volumes. The hun- 
dred and thirty plates contain some hundred and 
seventy excellent illustrations. Convenient is the 
comparative chronological table (by centuries) of 
the emperors, also the genealogical trees of Augus- 
tus, Octavia, Trajan and the Antonines, and finally 
of the Emesene dynasty. Of the forty-five mis- 
prints noted, some are rather annoying, especially 
the incorrect references to plates and the incorrect 
page references in the index. On p. 6 the refer- 
ence to the Temple of Athena at Aegina should 
read Temple of Aphaia. Three times (pp. 71, 266, 
375) the National Museum at Athens is referred 
to by its old name, the Central Museum. 

The book begins with the Augustan age, some 
forty pages being fittingly devoted to the Ara Pacis. 
From Augustus to Nero Roman works of sculpture 
are rare; so our author discusses two silver cups 
from Bosco Reale in the Rothschild collection, and 
the Augustan cameos in Vienna and Paris, though 
to my mind these are Graeco-Roman and do not 
come within the scope of this book. It would have 
been far more profitable to have discussed on p. 05, 
in connection with the rare works of »rt from the 
reign of Tiberius, the statues of Eumachia and of 
Concordia Augusta, found in the building of Eum.i- 
chia at Pompeii (Mau-Kelsey, p. 438, fig. 245), for 
they belong without doubt to the period of Tiberius. 
The next two chapters deal with the reliefs of ;lic 
Flavian age, and we are surprised to read on p. 105 
that "of actual sculpture from the reign of Vespa- 
sian we possess but scanty traces, if any", for we 
do possess important reliefs on the altar in the court 
of the Temple of Vespasian at Pompeii (Mau-Kel- 
•QT, p. 107, fig. 43), reliefs which we know were 
made daring the reign of Vespasian. It is indeed 



remarkable how persistently Mrs. Strong neglects 
Pompeii. To be sure, it is not to be expected that 
a book which must necessarily have fixed limi.s 
should deal with all the monuments of the Roman 
period, but we have a right to look for the charac- 
teristic examples of the various periods. Foiir 
chapters, about one-fifth of the entire book, are de- 
voted to Trajanic sculpture, including a valuable 
and fascinating description of the reliefs on the col- 
umn of Trajan. To Hadrian is justly devoted less 
than one-half the space given to Trajan. The author 
would have done well had she omitted the section 
on the Antinous type, a product of Graeco-Rom^.n 
art. Her unrestrained praise in this connection is 
unwarranted. The Antonine period is of great im- 
portance for the history of Roman art, though one 
would not realize it from reading the book under 
review.. " Mrs. Strong should have laid more stress 
on the architectural ornamentation of the temples 
at Baalbek (Heliopolis) in Syria, and especially on 
the magnificent Aurelian reliefs recently discovered 
at Ephesos, to which is devoted only one page. 
Because these reliefs are so little known is all the 
more reason that they should have been discussed 
in detail — ^but not even one reproduction is given. 
The art from Severus to Diocletian, and the monu- 
ments of the principate of Constantine receive their 
due, and in the last chapter is given a rather hasty 
aocoun-t of Roman portraiture from Augustus to 
Constantine. With the exception of this last chap- 
ter on portrai*^ure there are but few references to 
sculptv»ic in Lhe round, by far the greater part of 
the book being devoted to Roman reliefs^. 
Yale Ukivkrsity PaUL BauR 



SUMMARY 

Certain excavations made last spring by the Ger- 
man Institute in Athens, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Dorpfeld, are of great importance and con- 
siderable general interest. A brief account of them 
was published in June in pamphlet form supplemen- 
tary to the first number of volume 32 of the Athen- 
ische Mitteilungen. The investigations were made 
on three sites, Tiryns, Olympia, and Pylos. 

At Tiryns, in pursuance of the policy now uni- 

1 Tbit work U reviewed aomewbat unfavorablj^by Cbarlci De Kay, 
in tbe Saturday Timet Review for August i last. Mr. De Kay's pa- 
per is labeled Ac Apologist for Roman Sculpture. Tbere are two col. 
umni of general remarks about Greco-Roman art, most of which does 
not touch the book under review at all. Tbe statement is then made 
that Mrs. Strong *^ hurts her case very often by claiming too much for 
works that are cold and clumsy, poorly disposed, nd lacking in true 
distinction. The reliefs on tbe columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
are examples in point. Immensely valuable as documents, they are 
very inferior as works of art, and the same thing may be said of a 
great many reliefs which survive on the triumphal arches of Titus, 
Trajan and Constantine ". The * review * is illustrate : by a rut cf 
Commodus as Hercules, and another of the Mondragone Ant'nous. 
The insertion of tbe latter cut is interesting in view of Professor Baur's 
remarks on the Antinous tvpe. It is pleasant to turn from sucb a 
^review' to the earnest remarks of the reviewer of the 6rst volume of 
Mr. Russell Sturgis* History of Architecture, in Tbe Evening Post 
for July 10 last: the writer warmly champions the claims of Roman 
art to the adjective *• original '. C. K. 
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versally advocated if not always followed, and in 
continuation of similar work on the site begun *n 
1905, an attempt was made to reach the original 
surface of the ground by pits sunk under the pres- 
ent palace at various points. The attempt was most 
successful. Under the great propylon of the My- 
cenaean palace remains of an older building were 
found, including its gateway; the walls of the gate- 
way were still standing to a height of three metres. 
In another part of the palace five stone graves were 
discovered under walls of the older building, and 
under the graves again two distinct earlier periods 
of occupation were proved by walls and potsherds. 
One well-preserved skeleton and two monochrome 
vases were found in the graves. Outside of the 
southeast corner of the citadel a large deposit of 
clay figures, vases and other clay objects belonging 
to the post-Mycenaean time came to light. Dorp- 
feld explains them as coming from the temple which 
was built on the site of the megaron after the 
Mycenaean palace was burned. Other discoveries 
of geometric vases and objects of bronze and iron 
were made in graves between the citadel and the 
modern railroad station. This work is to be con- 
tinued next spring. 

The work at Olympia was inspired by the same 
motive, namely the search for possible deposits be- 
low the level of the present sanctuary. Under the 
Pelopion were found layers of deposits from differ- 
ent ages, which contained sherds, clay figures and 
bronzes. The oldest stratum revealed many pre- 
historic monochrome sherds of the kind found by 
Dorpfeld in Leukas and regarded by him as the 
original pottery of the Achaeans. Similar sherds 
were uncovered in the lowest deposit beneath the 
Heraion, as well as other pieces on which geometric 
ornaments were painted in white on the varnish, 
as in the Kamares ware of Crete. The impor- 
tance of this discovery is that it proves that the 
settlement on the site of the Olympian sanctuary 
dates back to very early times. 

The discoveries at the third site are if possible 
even more interesting as they are concerned with 
the attempt to identify the Homeric palace and town 
of Nestor at Pylos. With this purpose in view 
Dorpfeld explored the vicinity around Samikon en 
the western coast of the Peloponnesus, and was 
so fortunate as to receive a clue from a peasant 
which resulted in the discovery of three Mycenaean 
tholos tombs under a low citadel. The tombs, 
though partially destroyed, were found to contain a 
great number of potsherds with characteristic My- 
cenaean decoration, gold and silver ornaments, 
amber beads, amethysts, lapis lazuli, many frag- 
ments of ivory and pieces of bone. The trenches 
sunk in the hill disclosed walls of a building, in a 
room of which stood several pithoi containing figs. 



The sherds, with the exception of six Mycenaean 
pieces, were all of the monochrome type found in 
Leukas and Olympia. Here then, exactly betwec^n 
Samikon and Lepreon, as reported by Strabo, on a 
hill 60 m. high, and a half-hour distant from the 
sea, Dorpfeld claims to have found the Pylos of 
Nestor. Further, he maintains that the original 
pottery of the Achaeans was not the Mycenaean, but 
the monochrome ware with incised decoration al- 
ready mentioned. He intends to make further ex- 
cavations here also during the coming spring. 
Barnard College Theodore Leslie SheaR 



NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

held its twenty-second meeting at the Hotel Marl- 
borough on Saturday, December 7. The attendance 
was somewhat disappointing, especially in view of 
the interesting address that Professor C. P. Parker 
of Harvard delivered, on Latin Life through Latin 
Language. He started by quoting Professor Green- 
ough's remarks that you could translate everything 
into Latin if you could get the proper point of view. 
Professor Parker paid his respects to Mr. Bennett's 
views on the Roman pronunciation of Latin, main- 
taining that we know enough about the Roman pro- 
nunciation to approximate it with sufficient accuracy 
to get a fair idea of how it must have sounded, and 
holding that the use of the Roman pronunciation is 
absolutely essential in order to obtain a proper ap- 
preciation of the Roman point of view, and that this 
point of view can not be gotten through the English 
pronunciation. He minimized Mr. Bennett's objec- 
tion that very few professors of Latin, much less 
students, could write and pronounce Latin with due 
regard to quantity, by remarking with great truth 
that many people could pronounce with substantial 
correctness who could not mark the quantities if re- 
quired to do so. It was impossible also, said Mr. 
Parker, to get the Roman point of view from 
courses in Roman archaeology and Roman life; such 
courses, at least as commonly conducted, give mere- 
ly the facts of the outer life of the Romans and fail 
to give the real Roman spirit. It was likewise im- 
possible to get any correct idea from such books as 
Pater's Marius the Epicurean, because the picture of 
Epicureanism therein contained was entirely differ- 
ent from the picture that we get from Lucretius. 
No, the only way to obtain a proper appreciation of 
the Roman point of view was through study of 
Latin literature at first hand; when this is done we 
find that the Roman, with all his devotion to war 
and to the forum, was a dreamy, poetical, musical 
soul with a great capacity for pathos and a keen ap- 
preciation of the spiritual side of life. The Roman 
in desp.ite of general opinion was tragic in the in- 
tensity of his emotions; further, his very love of 
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comedy and comic situations was a part of the in- 
tensity of his feeling. Professor Parker read vari- 
ous selections from Lucretius, Horace and Vergil in 
support of his position. 

After the address Professor Knapp, at the sugges- 
tion of the President, made some remarks, in which, 
among other things, he asked for further light on 
Professor Parker's statememt that the Romans were 
musical, quoting Gcero's remarks in the opening 
chapters of the Tusculan Disputations. Professor 
Parker replied that by calling the Romans musical 
he had meant to imply that they were distinctly emo- 
tional and tended to express that emotion in rhyth- 
mical forms. Professor Shumway then urged the 
necessity of some knowledge of Roman law in or- 
der to get the proper point of view of Roman life 
and thought. The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the speaker. It is unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Parker spoke without notes as the readers of 
The Classical Weekly would undoubtedly profit 
much from his remarks if they could be printed in 
full. 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE 

The Classical Teachers' Association, organized in 
1905, will hold its annual meeting on Friday, De- 
cember 27, at Syracuse, in Room 130 of the Syra- 
cuse High School Building. The programme will 
be as follows: 

9.30 — (i) Paper by Mr. John B. McHarg, Au- 
burn High School, on Comparative Grammar in 
the Secondary School. 

(2) Illustrated lecture by Professor Edgar A. 
Emens, of Syracuse University, on The Pre-Persian 
Sculptures of the Acropolis. 

2.30 — (3) Paper by Mr. W. A. Jenner, of the 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, on Educational Aims 
in Secondary Latin. 

(4) Paper by Professor Edward Fitch, o: Ham- 
ilton College, on Some Points of Emphasis in the 
Teaching of Elementary Greek. 

The notice of the meeting, issued by Professor 
Frank Smalley, of Syracuse University, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, urges all classical teachers 
to attend. Professor Smalley emphasizes the im- 
portance of assembling from time to time for con- 
ference, discussion of aims and methods, that we 
may develop a greater and deeper iiitcrest in our 
chosen studies. 
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In the present issue appears a review of Professor 
D'Ooge's book on Lalin composition, by Mr, Inglis 
of the Horace Mann High School, logelher with 
a rejoinder by Professor D'Ooge. In printing both 
J and the rejoinder side by side, I take 
1 explain to our readers the policy 
of The Classical Weekly with regard to reviews. 

Publication is a sign of life, and often a sign 
of healthy lite, but no one can keep np with every- 
thing that appears in the classical field, and it is 
the boiinden duty of a periodical snch as this lo 
save the time of teachers by giving as complete an 
account as possible of the books that fall within 
our view. To do this it is desirable to secure for 
critics those who are experts, either by long ex- 
perience in teaching, or by special study of the par- 
ticular subject. Perhaps it is the fault of huniAn 
nature that this very study or experience tends lo 
make us intolerant of efforts which do not har- 
monize with our own opinions. Odium pMMn- 
gieum has been the badge of all our tribe for many 
years. Nowadays there is much less of it dis- 
played in criticism than ever before, and theve 
seems to be no reason why it should not disappear 
altogether. 

The review and the reply in "this issue are good 
examples of attack and defense on the part of 
scholars who with firm convictions of their own 
recognize the sincerity and thoroughness of their 
adversaries. Mr. Inglis does not believe that the 
best results can be obtained from writing exercises 
based upon the text read. Mr. D'Ooge belicv-.-s 
the contrary. Personally I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Bennett understated rather than overstated 
the arguments in opposition to Mr. D'Ooge's posi- 
tion, 1 am unable to see how Latin composition 
has any defense unless it conduces to one of two 
things, either to a ready handling of the langita^c 
as a medium of expression, or to a systeniatic study 
of s>'nrax. I have yet to find any teacher en- 
thusiastic enough to maintain the former, though 
I myself do not see why it should not be main- 
tained. If. then, Latin prose composition is taught 
for the latter reason, it would appear to the un- 
tutored mind self-evident that systematic teaching 
is impossible if the exercises are closely based on 



the passages read. I say 'untutored' because I 
have not yet penetrated into the mysteries of com- 
position books of this sort. I only know that the 
results so far as entrance examinations are con- 
cerned are not thoroughly satisfactory. I should 
like, therefore, to hear from Professor D'Ooge 
again and at length in a defense which actually de- 
fends the theory which he holds so strongly. 

Meanwhile The Classical Weekly is .convinced 
that every writer of a text-book should he credited 
with the intent to put into that text-book his best 
work, and the best results of his experience. Such 
a man deserves courteous treatment. We may dis- 
agree with him and we may find many flaws in his 
work, but. in justice to him, we are bound to admit 
the sincerity of his efforts. We have deemed it 
best, therefore, in all those cases where a review 
takes issue with the fundamental principles under- 
lying the preparation of the book in question, thr.t 
the author should be invited to set forth his views 
in the same issue. We hope thereby to bring about 
not merely a criticism and a defense of individual 
matters, but a contribution to the discussion of the 
whole subject that will be valuable to all who are 
engaged in teaching. 



Mr, W. H, S. Jones, in The Teaching of Ulin 
(London. 1906). page ag. says a few words on the 
beginner's work in Latin which have no doubt been 
duly remarked by Professor Bennett. 

"The lessons with beginners should be for the 
most part viva vnce. The amount of time that 
can* be saved by using the spoken speech for gram- 
matical drill is very considerable, and there is the 
additional advantage of making Latin appear 'like 
a living tongue. The benefits arising from the 
tfse of %'ira '.-occ methods will be increased if the 
reformed pronunciation be adopted. If used from 
the first boys experience no difficulty in it. The 
kinship between Latin and French is more easily 
appreciated if the original pronunciation be restored. 
Later on, when the poets are being read, the rhythm 
is more readily felt. Besides this, the pronuncia- 
tion being practically phonetic, the use of viva voce 
methods is facilitated, and much needless writing 
saved. Before adopting the revised pronunciation 
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the present writer often saw in written exercises 
Paenae for paene, obviously the result of the diffi- 
culty of discriminating between ae and e when pro- 
nounced nearly filike. When ae is pronounced like 
the dipthongal i, such a mistake becomes impossible. 
Quantity, both visible and 'hidden', should be care- 
fully marked in pronunciation from the first. if 
a boy never hears a false quantity he will not be 
tempted to make one. Some boys may turn out 
classical scholars and an accurate knowlede of 
quantity will be essential for them. How can a 
boy appreciate the sound of Latin verse, much less 
write verses himself, when he is taught to say 
bonus, miles f Books for beginners should have all 
the naturally long vowels marked. The pupil will 
then clearly understand that all other vowels *»rc 
short, and the mark for a short vowel becomes a 
superfluity. American teachers generally adopt 
this plan; it has not yet found favour in England, 
although recommended by Professor Postgate. No 
time is lost by attending to quantity early. It is 
as easy to learn a correct pronunciation as an in- 
correct one, if only the former is taught from the 
first". 

Mr. Jones has not yet learned "that the introduc- 
tion of the Roman pronunciation (in America) was 
a fundamental blunder, and that its retention is 
likewise a serious mistake"; that "it is extremely 
difficult, brings no compensating advantages" but 
"does bring certain distinct disadvantages". De- 
luded man! Or was Mr. Bennett really the deluded 
one? 



SOME SUGGESTIONS A5 TO LATIN STUDY 

The articles touching upon Latin teaching in the 
first number of The Classical Weekly interested me 
so much that I want to set forth a few ideas of my 
own on the subject. I do it with a certain diffi- 
dence because so many years have gone by since 
I myself taught Latin, but my love for the language 
and my belief in its educational value have in no 
way diminished, and I hope what I have to . say 
may not be without interest to the readers of The 
Qassical Weekly. 

It seems to me, in the first place, that many clas- 
sical teachers both in schools and in the universi- 
ties have not as clear an idea as they ought of whit 
they desire to accomplish in their Latin teaching. 
What do we study Latin for in these days, and what 
sort of knowledge of the language shall we aim at 
acquiring? Surely the view promulgated some 
years ago by a distinguished professor, that "the 
only rational justification of the study of Latin in 
our secondary schools" is "to be found in its unique 
effect in stimulating and elevating the pupil's' intel- 
lectual processes, and most of all in the increas'id 
mastery of the resources of the mother tongue which 



it confers", disregards one very important — ^to my 
mind the most important — part of the value of 
Latin study, and when the learned sponsor of the 
view referred to adds that the only thing which can 
make the study thus effective in his sense is "care- 
ful daily translation under wise guidance", accom- 
panied by "a severe and laborious comparison of 
the value of alternative English words, phrases, and 
sentences", and, above all, by "a painfully thorough 
grammatical discipline", he seems to me not only to 
exaggerate the value both of translation and cf 
grammatical drill, but also to paint the study cf 
Latin in unduly somber and repellent colors from 
the pupil's point of view. 

The educational value of Latin as mere mental 
discipline, though higher than that of any other 
language and quite high enough, I think, to justify 
the amount of time allotted to Latin, is still a thing 
shared by various other branches of study, scientific 
or mathematical, while language study has a spe- 
cial value of its own as the means of attaining the 
deepest, truest, and most complete appreciation of 
the life and thought of the people whose native 
tongue the given language is, and Latin possesses 
this value to a degree as much greater than any 
other tongue as the debt of our civilization is greater 
to the Romans than to any other people. I make 
no exception of the Greeks because their influence 
upon the modern world was so largely exerted 
through the Romans. 

If my reasoning is sound, our ultimate aim 'n 
learning or teaching Latin should be, as with a 
modern language, the acquisition of as nearly as 
possible the same mastery of it as we have of our 
own language. The power to think in the foreign 
language is the first essential of such a mastery, and 
this power can only come from the initiative of the 
learner; it can no more be directly imparted to him 
by a teacher through "a painfully thorough gram- 
matical discipline" or by any other process than one 
can make a rose bush bloom by wiring buds to its 
branches. Least of all can it come from "careful 
(and elegant) daily translation". Translation is, 
of course, a profitable exercise, but so long as the 
learner needs the words of his native speech as a 
bridge between his thought and the thought ex- 
pressed in a foreign language, and so long as his 
mind retains even the shadow of a half-conscious 
feeling that the thing called chcval by the French 
and equQs by the Romans is in reality a horse 
labelled with a queer name, so long as one cannot 
get rid of the natural enough sense of greater sub- 
stantiality, so to speak, in the word horse than in 
the words cheval, pfcrd, equos, twiros, and what 
not, one has acquired no real power of thinking in 
the foreign language. Not everybody is capable of 
this highest intellectual activity in the sphere of 
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language, but the attempt rationally made to reach 
it is, it seems to me, the most profitable kind of 
language study. 

In the case of Latin there are special difficulties. 
One is, or at all events used to be — I hope and am 
inclined to believe that the situation has improved in 
this respect — that many of our teachers unfortunate- 
ly did not themselves have that intimate grasp of 
Latin as Latin which I have described. Too often, 
in order to gain a clear idea of a complicated Latin 
passage, they had to translate it to themselves. An- 
other difficulty is that the Roman habit of mind 
was so different from ours that Latin words, except 
in the case of simple concrete things or simple acts, 
seldom coincide exactly in meaning with English 
words belonging to the ssmie parts of speech. This 
is one chief reason why continual painstaking trans- 
lation is so much less effective as a means of achiev- 
ing a working knowledge of Latin than such trans- 
lation is of acquiring a like knowledge of French 
or German or Italian, for instance. In any civil- 
ized modem foreign language the pupil can gener- 
ally get from his dictionary a verb or noun or ad- 
jective with which to translate a given verb or noun 
or adjective respectively into English or vice versa 
well enough to cause not only himself but his teach- 
er, who knows both languages, to suppose that the 
pupil understands the thing said, even when he may 
not have, and I am. afraid often does not have, a 
quite clear notion of it even as expressed in his 
native language. You cannot do that in the case 
of Latin. What can you do? Practice in com- 
paring "the value of alternative English words, 
phrases, and sentences" seems to me pretty ineffect- 
ive — at least until much progress has been made 
otherwise — because it presupposes that the pupil 
knows somehow already what the meaning of the 
Latin is and is casting about for its best form of 
English expression. But how are we to get at this 
Latin meaning itself? Most simple words, espe- 
cially in such early languages as Latin, originally 
designated simple objects in the physical 
wx)rld or simple physical acts or qualities. 
I would have the pupil first learn these 
simple meanings thoroughly, beginning with the 
words he will meet most frequently in his reading, 
and then trace the development of the words into 
representatives of kindred meanings or deflected 
meanings, so that when he comes to read connected 
sentences and finds a familiar looking word the 
meaning of which is not immediately clear to him, 
his first thought shall be to try to derive from its 
original meaning a meaning that makes sense with 
the words of the sentence already understood, in- 
stead of looking into the dictionary or elsewhere 
for some random English word set down among 
others as one of the labels of his Latin word. This 



is a very different process from making up your 
mind somehow what a sentence means or ought to 
mean, and then forcing the words into that mean- 
ing. Perhaps it may seem a hard process and one 
lacking in interest to a young pupil, but I feel con- 
fident that it can be made both more interesting 
and easier than the usual processes to the average 
beginner in Latin. Something of the need of it 
is hinted at and illusti'ated with the words petere, 
ponere consilium and others by Miss Ella Cath- 
erine Greene in her admirable article in the first 
number of The Classical Weekly. 

Much more profitable to the pupil also than trans- 
lating Latin into English, especially in the early 
stages of his study, is the translation of English into 
Latin and most of all the writing down in Latin 
his thoughts, however crude, about the things he 
sees around him and the events of his young ex- 
perience or observation. And here, while not en- 
couraging unclassical and made-up Latin, I would 
not have the teacher insist overmuch upon the use 
of the words of the Golden Age only, provided the 
syntax and general structure of the pupils' efforts 
are those of real Latin. Such practice greatly re- 
duces the amount of formal drilling in grammar 
necessary for the management of even simple Latin, 
and I believe that both time and energy would be 
saved if the hours given to Latin were more equally 
divided between writing Latin and translating. 

I am reminded of a specially important point by 
a quotation from a textbook in a review full of 
good sense by Mr. John Edmund Barss in this same 
first number of The Classical Weekly. He says 
that the statement that "The unit in language is the 
sentence" expresses "an important truth" but "ig- 
nores the fact that the idea of units as applied to 
language is one not easily gained by a child". It 
seems to me that whatever theoretical value the 
truth thus set forth has the uselessness of the dic- 
tum is not so much due to a failure on the part of 
the child to understand the application of the term 
"units" as to his tendency to regard the individual 
words as units strung along in the sentence like 
beads on a cord, when for practical purposes, in 
Latin at least, it is the phrases and subordinate 
clauses which are the real units in the relations of 
the parts of the sentence to the sentence as a whole. 
I used to find that when my pupils had learned X:» 
consider not only the subordinate clauses but also 
phrases like the combination of a noun with a gen- 
itive or a qualifying adjective or of a noun with a 
participle in the ablative absolute as the units of 
which the sentence might be said to be comp-jscd 
they found it distinctly easier to manage the sen- 
tence nitelligently. This was notably the case in 
regard to the order of the words. Latin periods, 
much more than most English sentences, present a 
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series of pictures to the imagination, words in Latin 
are more used metaphorically with a vividness un- 
diminished by age or through wandering too far 
from their original meanings, and the perspective 
of these pictures becomes much clearer when one 
looks at the phrases and clauses which constitute 
them separately as complete pictorial entities in 
which the most prominent object always occupies 
the foreground and the others recede in proportion 
to their lesser importance. For this is the prin- 
ciple of Latin word-order, scarcely affected by con- 
siderations of syntax or other extraneous things. 

It is a great pity that the writings of the Romans 
which have come down to us are so exclusively of 
a kind that appeals to mature minds only, and this 
fact makes the task of the Latin teacher exception- 
ally difficult, but I cannot help believing that the 
process of acquiring as good a mastery of the lan- 
guage as possible along some such lines as I have 
urged is not only better training for the pupil's mind 
as such but also more likely to fit him to read and 
enjoy Latin literature when he reaches greater 
mental development than is the attempt to pump 
that literature into him prematurely through the 
traditional amount of formal grammatical drill and 
Latin passages done into so-called English. 

Henry Preble 



REVIEWS 

Latin Composition For Secondary Schools. By 
Benjamin L. D'Ooge. New York: Ginn and 
Co. (1904). Pp. vi + 131 -f 190. $1.00. 

In this book an attempt is made to add a sys- 
tematic treatment of grammar to the advantages of 
composition work which is based for content and 
vocabulary directly on the texts read. Those teach- 
ers, therefore, who believe in basing the composition 
work directly on the text read will find in this book 
several features of value. Specific grammatical 
references are given, the explanations are clear 
though sometimes too comprehensive for school use, 
and the lists of idioms and phrases should prove 
advantageous. Those teachers who do not believe 
in basing the composition work directly on the text 
read will find in part the same objections to this 
book as to all other books which are based on that 
theory. Here, as in other books of this sort, we 
find the same haphazard, hit-or-miss development 
(or non-development) of vocabulary which results 
from the theory that a student can acquire a proper 
knowledge of words from their occasional occur- 
rence in the texts or exercises without definite as- 
signment. The book contains no vocabularies, spe- 
cial or general, except for Part III. 

Nor have all of the difficulties of grammatical 
treatment been met, for throughout the book gram- 
matical constructions are constantly anticipated and 



assumed as familiar to the student before the sub- 
jects involved are treated. Section 109 in Part I 
comprises nine sentences of which eight involve 
purpose or result phrases or clauses, although 
these subjects are not treated until sections 117 ff. 
In section 81 one-third of the sentences contain pro- 
hibitions, a subject which is treated in section 99. 
Section 22 contains a sentence requiring persuadco 
with indirect discourse. Difficult constructions of 
noun syntax are constantly employed everywhere, 
though the treatment of noun syntax begins only 
with Lesson LXXXVII, e. g. calamitatis rcminisci 
(62) ; magno usui esse (319) ; Gallia Romanis inter- 
diccre (182) ; proelio supersedere (220), etc. 

The order of treatment of the principles of gram- 
mar, especially in Part I,* would seem very faulty 
in some respects. No syntax of nouns is treated 
until Lesson LXXXVII and it is even intimated in 
the introduction that the treatment of noun con- 
structions may well be deferred until Part II is 
taken up in the Cicero year. Many teachers will 
seriously question the wisdom of teaching, during 
the year when Caesar is read, such subjects as the 
following: Potential Subjunctive, Lesson XXII, 
(B. G. I 21); Proviso, Lesson LX (B. G. II 25); 
Rhetorical Questions, Lesson XXI (B. G. I 20) ; 
Optative Subjunctive, Lesson XX (B. G. I 18) ; 
Conditional Sentences, Lessons LIII-LVII (B. G. 
II 11-19) ; Conditional Sentences in Indirect Dis- 
course, Lessons LXV-LXIX (B. G. II 31-III 5). 
Of these usages the first four do not occur in 
Caesar. Such independent conditions as occur 
(three instances in books I-IV) are all in the in- 
dicative and require no explanations. Subordinate 
conditions are entirely too difficult for students at 
this period and can all be explained for the time 
being on the basis of sequence of tenses and at- 
traction. 

In many cases throughout the book, but particu- 
larly in Part I, the exercises follow the text to 
which the student is referred too closely. In 
some cases whole lines may be copied directly from 
the text. Cf. Part I, sections 25, 157. 

Part I contains one hundred and ten exercises, 
approximately one exercise for each chapter of 
Caesar, and it is suggested in the introduction that 
"they can be used most easily and profitably in con- 
nection with each day's review lesson". This would 
seem to involve the problem of time in most schools, 
especially when we find, for example, in Lesson 
XCII that the student is expected to learn all the 
constructions of the genitive with verbs and to pre- 
pare eleven sentences in connection with his day's 
work in Caesar. So also with Lesson LXXXIX, 
which has eight references and twelve sentences. 
Nine lessons are starred for possible omission and 
it is suggested in the introduction that Lessons 
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made little preparation for the remaining volumes, 
and the American publishers are unable to say 
whether any cflFort is being made to carry forward 
the original plan. 

The period of the Republic which Dr. Greenidge 
hoped to include has been more thoroughly treated 
than any other part of Roman history. For ex- 
ample, Long's Decline of the Roman Republic in 
five volumes is a close reproduction of the source 
material with brief comment on its value and 
meaning; Neumann's Geschichte Roms wahrend des 
Vcrfalles der Republik, though partisan, is stimu- 
Jating and suggestive ; Drumann's Geschichte Roms, 
now being revised by Grobe, is an aggregate of 
biographies of the contemporaries of Pompey and 
Caesar. The well known !u*stories of Mommsen 
and lh?ic and a multitude of biographical and more 
special works might also be mentioned. These 
studies of a most interesting age, undertaken from 
various points of view, have prepared the ground 
for a careful, detailed summing up of results, such 
as the history now under discussion was to be. Dr. 
Greenidge was well equipped for the task. His Roman 
Public Life and his Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time 
both show a scholarly mind and a familiarity with 
the constitution and laws of the later Republic es- 
sential to the historian of the period. Those who 
have known him through these works are pleas- 
antly surprised to find in his History, in addition 
to scholarship, a considerable degree of insight into 
life and of dramatic power in the presentation of 
the great characters. It is true that the first chap- 
ter, which in a hundred pages discusses the social 
and economic conditions surrounding the Gracchi, 
is heavy and at times obscure; but the second chao- 
ter, which begins the narrative of the Gracchan 
reforms, awakens the interest of the reader; and the 
student of the period, on reaching the year 104 B. C, 
regretfully parts company with the author. A good 
quality is his use of nearly all the literary and epi- 
graphic sources, which he cites in footnotes. In 
his interpretation of them he takes account of the 
various possibilities of meaning, and rarely if ever 
seems to strain a statement to fit it to a precon- 
ceived view. 

In judging a work of this kind, based as it is at 
many points on scant and uncertain material, a wide 
margin must be left for difference of opinion. 
Mommsen, Ihne, and Ferrero agree in declaring 
the deposition of a tribune unconstitutional ; al- 
though Dr. Greenidge admits that the ousting of 
Octavius was without direct precedent, he refuses 
to pronounce it illegal. Nearly the same disagree- 
ment exists regarding the immediate re-election of 
a tribune. In favor of our author it must be said 
that almost all the powers ever exercised by the 
Roman assembly had been gained in the way in 



which Ti. Gracchus was attempting to establish its 
right to depose officials and to re-elect tribunes — ^by 
precedent rather than by law. These instances il- 
lustrate the author's willingness to defend the con- 
duct of the Gracchi. Even the law of Gains for 
the taxation of Asia is favorably judged. Wh'.le 
recognizing the incompleteness of the reforms of the 
two brothers, he grows eloquent, as well 
he may, over their personal character and 
their influence on the future history of 
their country. Henceforth "at every turn in 
the paths of political life the statesman was con- 
fronted by two figures, whom fear or admiration 
raised to gigantic proportions". In brief the au- 
thor's treatment of these reformers is unexcelled in 
depth and sympathy. Marius in earlier life he re- 
gards as an ideal soldier, a man of uncouth ap- 
pearance, "but with a massive reserve of strength, a 
persistence not blindly obstinate, a patience that 
could wear out the most brilliant efforts of his 
rivals and opponents", in politics a Manius Curius 
brought down from the heroic age of the Samnite 
wars to repeat his life in a period of degeneracy. 
It would have been interesting to follow with Dr. 
Greenidge the later career of this remarkable man 
and especially to analyze his leadership of the great 
I)roletarian uprising. 

Few errors can be found anywhere in the 
volume. "Enactment" on p. 202 is merely a verbal 
mistake for "bill''. On p. 237 the author makes 
this statement in relation to the reformed comitia 
centuriata : "As the votes of each century were sep- 
arately taken and proclaimed, the absolute majority 
required for the decisions of the assembly might be 
attained without the inferior orders being called 
on to express their judgment". This is a more 
serious mistake. That the centuries all voted and 
that the votes were all reported is proved by over- 
whelming evidence. The ideas expressed on pp. 116, 
138 as to the connection of the imperium with the 
judicial function and the auspices are confused. If 
under the Sempronian agrarian law, as under the 
later Servilian rogation, the commissioners were of 
pretorian rank, they certainly had imperium; but 
they could have exercised jurisdiction without it. 
The right of Tiberius to the auspices was not in- 
herent in the imperium, if he had it, but was granted 
him by a special article of his law (Cicero, De Leg. 
Agr. 2.12.31). Objection ought also to be made to 
his opinion on another constitutional point, repeated 
from his Legal Procedure. It is hardly possible, 
as the author assumes on p. 201, that C. Gracchus 
gave capital jurisdiction to the assembly of tribes. 
An occasional error or confusion in a relatively minor 
point, however, detracts little from the value of the 
work as a whole. It is in fact the most thorough 
treatment of the period covered; although not brill- 
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Elsewhere in this issue appears a summary of 
an article by Professor Sihler on American Oas- 
sicism, which appeared in the Evening Post of Sept. 
7. as the supplement to an article on a similar topic, 
published in the same journal a year before (Sept. 
26, IQo6>. Professor Sihler had already discussed 
this subject in a series of articles published a few 
years ago in Ihe Jahrbiicher fur elassiche Philologie. 

The articles do not furnish very pleasant read- 
ing for American students of the Classics. We 
cannot help feeling that in some way or other we 
have not lived up to our birthright, that, whether 
by our own supineness or by force of circumstances, 
we have let slip ihst which to our forefathers was 
a priceless possession, and as we remark the in- 
creasingly large number of American youth whose 
minds during the formative period have not been 
touched with the slightest breath of Greek culture, 
we cannol but feel that our educational system has 
rot progressed. 

In his brilliant essay, Discipine vs. Dissipation, 
Professor Shorey writes as follows (School Review, 
1837): 

The student who between the ages of twelve and 
twenty has thrilled at the eloquence of Cicero or 
Demosthenes, has threaded the mazes of the Pla- 
tonic dialogue, has laughed with Aristophanes, has 
pored over the picturesque page of Livy, or appre- 
hended the sagacions analysis of Thucydidcs, has 
learned to enjoy the curious felicity of Horace and 
the supreme elegance and tender melancholy of 
Virgil, has irembled before the clash of destiny and 
human will in the dramas of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles, has been cradled in the ocean of Homeric song, 
or attuned his ear to the stately harmonies of Pin- 
dar,-— the student. I say. who has received this or 
a like discipline in the ^reat languages and htera- 
tures of the world, has msensibly acquired the ele- 
mentary materials, the essential methods, and the 
finer intuitive perceptions ot the things of the spirit, 
on which all more systematic study of the mental 
and moral sciences must depend. 

While this may sound to some like a rhapsody. 
I must fain believe that it is the sober truth, and 
So the perusal of Professor Sihier's article has led 
Bte to wonder whether our chief difficulty has tiot 
Consisted in gelling away from Ihe authors them- 
Selres. Fifty years ago, we learn, on the thir- 
tieth of December, 1847, was held Ihe first meet- 
■tig of the New York Greek Gub, an association 



whose members were drawn from many walks of 
life and from many varieties of culture. Their 
earliest meetings were devoted to the reading of 
papers prepared by members of the club, but they 
soon found that, instead of presenting their views 
about the Classics to their colleagues, it was more 
expedient to study the sources themselves of so 
much of the world's thinking. And so for years they 
read in succession the Greek authors, one member 
preparing, Ihe rest following in the text It is a 
unique story, that of mature men, busied with the 
cares of life, finding consolation and inspiration in 
the words of men whose names were great when 
the literature of the world was young, and I wonder 
whether we in our modern times are not persisting 
in the error which they were clever enough to see 
and reject. Almost every university has a classi- 
cal club, almost every classical club has been 
troubled by the question of program, almost every 
classical club likewise has made the most impor- 
tant part of its existence the listening to p^ers 
prepared either by its members or by guests on 
topics connected with the Oassics; almost every 
club has found it difficult to exist. Many have 
died, and the same experience is r<.-peated when a 
new club is founded. 

Now the classical authors themselves have stood 
the test of centuries of study by minds as great as 
themselves. They exist to-day with undiminished 
splendor and unweakened power because they are 
of the sort that perish not. They have presented 
their message for ages. It seems lo be the irony 
of fate (hat to most of our classical students of 
Ihe present day they do not present a message. 
Various courses are given in colleges and univer- 
sities, many students read widely in Greek and 
Latin, but how few there are who mark, learn and 
inwardly digest only those who have occasion to 
examine know. Would it not be belier to follow 
the example of the New York Greek Qub, and let 
our students, young and old, read the great works 
of old in concert, with discussion? Would not 
the power of ancient literature make itself felt more 
where two or three are gathered together? It is 
possible — we know it so well — to read mechanically 
and not to know what we read. Is it not a pity 
that a work in Greek or Latin must always awA 
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an • interpreter ? must every page of Greek require 
foot-notes and an appendix? must every page of 
Latin require an atlas and a classical dictionary? 
Can we not feel the master mind of Plato or Thu- 
cydides without a careful study of the Platonic 
canon or the temporal division of the Peloponnesian 
war? To my mind the Classics are dead only be- 
cause we who teach them so regard them. If we 
were willing to act as priests of a living divinity 
we should find many to worship with us. 



THE TRANSLATION OF LATIN 

In some quarters there exists a feeling against 
the discussion of methods in the teaching of lan- 
guage. Each teacher, it is said, must build up his 
own method. This is true as to details, yet for all 
teachers dealing with minds of the same type the 
principles of teaching must be the same, though the 
details of application differ. It is with these prin- 
ciples, when apphed to the translation of Latin into 
English, that this article deals, as they must be ap- 
plied with regard to the immature minds of average 
i.rcondary school pupils. 

What is translation? Strange though it be, we 
probably could receive widely variant answers 
from teachers to this fundamental question. It is 
a complicated process, this art. of translation. In 
its completed form it involves one of. the most dif- 
ficult literary exercises known to man. The total 
process may be resolved into several minor opera- 
tions, only one of which has claim to be considered 
a real translation. Take, for example, this pas- 
sage from the second book of the De Bcllo Gallico 
(2.10): Hostes impeditos nostri.in flumi :c adgressi 
magnum eorum numerum occiderunt ; per eorum 
corpora reliquos audacissime transire conantes mul- 
titudine telorum rcppulerur.t ; primos, qui transie- 
rant, equitatu circumventos interfecerunt. 

In any attempt to translate this passage the firs: 
process is that of 'tran wcrbalizat'on' : 

*The impeded enemy, our men, in the river at- 
tacking, a great number of them, killed; over their 
bodies, the rest, most boldly trying to cross, by a 
multitude of missiles, they repelled ; the foremost, 
who had (already) crossed, by the cavalry, bavin:? 
been surrounded, they killed*. 

This gives an exact rendering of the Latin order 
of words and constructions ; it gives us the Latin 
as it is, with a minimum of English coloring. To 
get the exact meaning of the passage such a pre- 
liminary survey is an absolute essential, unless we 
are so proficient that we do not need the medium 
of our own language to convey the meaning to us. 
But no one can pretend that the result is English. 



A second process is a modification of this. It 
employs sufficient English idiom to make the sense 
perceptible, and alters the order for the sake of 
adhering to the Latin grammatical construction : 

'Our men, attacking the enemy (when) impeded 
in the river, killed a great number of them, repelled 
with a multitude of missiles the rest, (who were) 
most boldly trying to cross over their bodies, (and) 
killed the foremost, who had (already) crossed, 
having surrounded (them) with cavalry'. 

This sounrls very familiar to the average teacher; 
it is the kind of translation called 'literal*, sanc- 
tioned by the grammarian, required by the strict 
constructionist, and stamped with final approval by 
the classics of Bohn or Hinds and Noble. It 
has the virtue of being intelligille, but it is flat be- 
cause ii: pays no attention to the emphasis, and it 
is lO'iched in very weak Erglish. 

A third process — taboo in our schools — maintains 
the Latin order of emphasis, but disregards the 
grammatical construction : 

'The enemy, when impeded, were attacked wlicn 
in the river by our men, who killed a large number 
of them. Using these bodies as a bridge, the rest 
most boldly tried to cross, but were repelled by a 
multitude of missiles. The foremost, who had 
already crossed, were strrourded by our cavalry 
and killed*. 

If translation be the transfer of exact meaning 
from the words of one larguage into those of an- 
other, this is a better translation than the preced- 
ing, for it gives the facts presented by the Latin 
in the order required, is livelier in tone, and is ex- 
pressed in better English. 

But as a matter of fact the last two examples 
present each one side of the problem. A perfect 
translation would employ idiomatic English without 
violating either Latin syntax or Latin emphasis. 
Since it is an impossibility to do this, the best trans- 
lation can be only an approximation ; yet in this 
uncertainty lies the charm and the value of the ef- 
fort. 

I'^or illustration is preserted an at'.empt to g^ve a 
real translation of Vergil's famous lines (Aen. 
6.851 853): 

Tu regcre impcrio populos, Romane, memento 

(hac tibi erunt artcs) pacisque imponere morem, 

parcerc subicctis, et debellare supcrbos. 

There must be strict regard to the ideas con- 
veyed by words and emphasis, and a suggestion of 
the stately rhythm : 
'Your mission. O Roman, remember, fulfill it, nile 

you the nati :;ns ; 
These shall be your ideals, always to compel the ob- 
servance of p-ace, 
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AHBRICAN CLASSICISM 

The Evening Post for Saturday, Sept. 7, last, con- 
tained an article by Professor Ernest G. Sihler, of 
New York University, on American Classicism. I 
quote in full the paragraphs' relating to the New 
York Greek Club. 

It was in this very town of New York that there 
was established a Greek Club, December 30, 1857, 
which club, if it had not lapsed and snuffed itself 
out ten years ago, would now be looking forward 
to its fiftieth anniversary and golden jubilee. As it 
turned out, the club lived and prospered mightily 
for forty years. Howard Crosby and Henry Dris- 
ler were the founders. On that distant December 
day these two professors, meeting in that humble 
abode of occasional or periodic contact, a barber- 
shop, determined to establish a Greek Club. The 
preparing of papers about the Classics soon gave way 
to that vastly better occupation, the reading of the 
Greek Classics, in rotation of assignment, when the 
average of ground traversed was about 12-13 pages 
of Teubner text. These indeed were Nodes Atticae 
more genuine than those of Aulus Gellius, gatherer 
of antiquarian and grammatical herbaria, botanist 
of the flowers of the classic Past. Most of those 
scholars into whose weekly meetings the present 
writer was invited twenty-eight years ago have 
passed to the Silent Land, but four stand out above 
the others. 

Henry Drisler, Greek lexicographer, placid and 
imperturbable, successor and most eminent pupil of 
Charles Anthon, curiously^ non-perceptive of the 
aesthetical and historical side of classic letters, ex- 
ponent of the second aorist. 

Howard Crosby, charmer of souls, vivacious and 
earnest, free lance in all debates, versatile and in- 
calculable in his sallies,, quaint and obstinate de- 
fender of faulty and impossible readings. 

Isaac Hall, Oriental and Greek scholar, endowed 
with the genuine scholar's swift and keen perception 
of the crucial point or of the sore spot in any crit- 
ical controversy, pugnacious and defiant of mere au- 
thority. 

Charlton T. Lewis, whose scholarly ideals and 
earlier training were gotten from Theodore Woolsey 
and James Hadley of Yale, of the much cited class 
of 1053. Lewis, I say, whose forms of domestic 
relaxation included Sanscrit and papers in the high- 
est mathematics, Latin lexicographer, translator, es- 
sayist, organizer of reforms in public correction and 
reformatory institutions, in all of which activities 
he excelled without apparent effort. Lewis was the 
best reader in the club, advancing without a trace 
of hesitating or stumbling, ignoring no difficulty nor 
airily vaulting it, covering more ground than any 
reader in that company. 

The club read and reread all the Greek Qassics, 
all those called classici bv Hadrian's Renaissance, 
Pindar no less than Xenophon ; it was not desultory 
in choice and procedure, but generally pursued each 
author to the end. Of post-classic writers there 
were taken up Polybios, Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, 
and a few others. It is a curious and significant 
fact, that one of the later members, an eminent au- 
thority and well-known to his generation as a pub- 
licist and economic writer, Mr. Horace White, has 
brought out an altogether admirable version of 



Appian. The Greek Club then, and its life and 
work, were, and deserve to be recorded, in this year 
of a half-century's retrospect, as the finest vindica- 
tion (right in this Trader's Babylon) of the nurtur- 
ing strength and the mysterious charm of classic 
reading — a veritable graduate school antedating any 
one formally begim in America, and in its constitu- 
ency and incentive — sit venia verbo superbo — perhaps 
superior to them all, for all were masters and still 
all were learners as masters ever are. 

Looking back over the earlier history of Ameri- 
can classicism the writer observes that at Yale in 
1 781 there was little Greek excq)t the New Testa- 
ment, and that even forty-five years later Kingsley 
was professor of Hebrew, Greek and Latin. In 
1829-30 there were six "resident graduates". In 
October, 1830, however, there was held in New York 
a Literary Convention, the first general meeting of 
experts desiring to deal with the problems of higher 
education. Their avowed aim was to form a genu- 
ine university in America. Among those in attend- 
ance were George Bancroft, Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, Robinson of Andover, Gallaudet of Hart- 
ford, Bates of Middlebury, Vt., Jared Sparks of 
Harvard, Stilliman of Yale, and Francis Lieber of 
Boston and Berlin. The classical and the anti- 
classical spirit were represented by George Lieber 
and by Gallatin, then a man of sixty-five. The lat- 
ter, eminent for his services as Jefferson's 
minister of finance, regarded the Classics as an 
"impediment arresting a 'more general diffusion of 
human knowledge". He advanced the specious 
thesis (repeated here in New York a few. years ago 
by a distinguished university president) : " 'The 
Greeks knew no language but their own, therefore', 
etc He wisely did not go on to the Romans, nor 
to the Kelts, Goths or Longobards". Thirty-eight 
years later, in 1868, the American Philological As- 
sociation was established. 

Among the early teachers whose scholarly work 
still persists were Woolsey and James Hadley of 
Yale, Beck, Lane, Gildersleeve and Goodwin at 
Harvard. But despite their brilliant achievements 
the anti-classical spirit was steadily rising and "after 
the accession of C. W. Eliot, a chemist, in 1869, to 
the presidency of Harvard, the conviction that an 
unrestricted elective system for undergraduates 
might and should be dovetailed into the quadrien- 
nium of our preparatory schools was carried into 
execution, and then, if I mistake not, the knell of 
Greek had begun to be rung in America. Sopho- 
mores and research — nay, my masters, you cannot 
get cider from green apples no matter what the 
label on the cider press". In 1881 appeared the 
paper of Charles Francis Adams at Harvard, in 
which he termed Greek a fetich, and in 1882 he be- 
came one of the overseers. Dr. Lewis, returning 
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count of the changes in the office between Sulla 
and Diocletian. The advantage of the topical 
method of presentation over the chronological is 
well illustrated by the chapters on Taxation and 
Provincial Towns, for these constitute by far the 
best part of the book, each giving, as it does, a 
lucid and systematic presentation of the subject. 
Thus much would have been gained in the way 
of clearness and completeness had the author 
adopted this plan from the beginning, and dealt in 
separate chapters with the governor, the minor offi- 
cials, the army, the cults, the provincial concilia, the 
client-princes, etc. But even did Mr. Arnold deem 
it best to arrange the book according to chronologi- 
cal principles, he should have chosen striking 
changes in the government of the provinces to mark 
the limits of his periods. In the ELarly Empire 
the all-important moment is not Caesar's order for 
a land-survey of the Roman worl^), or his abolition 
of the tax-farming system in Asia, but the bestowal 
by the Senate of the proconsular irnperium on Au- 
gustus, and the division of the provinces into im- 
perial and senatorial, and the beginning of the third 
period should be determined not by Caracalla's edict 
of 212, but by the institution of Diocletian's system 
of prefectures, dioceses and provinces, and the 
separation between the civil and the military powers 
which this made necessary. 

The original plan of the book Dr. Shuckburgh was 
unwilling to change. But he has gone too far in 
his conservatism, for he has merely recorded the 
titles of the books that have appeared in the field 
of Roman administration during the last thirty 
years, leaving their conclusions quite unnoticed. 
Much has been written on the tax-farming cor- 
porations, but the sections dealing with this impor- 
tant topic have remained unaltered, and although 
the work of Guiraud and Korncmann has increased 
our knowledge of the provincial concilia and theJr 
officials, and the day has long since passed when 
the order of the Augustales was supposed to have 
been imitated from the college of the Sodales Au- 
gustales, on these subjects too the editor has added 
nothing. 

The book as it now stands is faulty and in- 
adequate, and it can be of little use either to the 
beginner, because it is unsystematic and incomplete, 
or to the advanced scholar, because it lacks origi- 
nality, and especially because it has failed to include 
the results of recent investigation. Accordingly it 
seems unfair to the author to republish in these lat- 
ter days the essay of his youth, and we cannot but 
regret that Dr. Shuckburgh felt himself unable to 
rewrite and enlarge the book, and ?o make it in 
every way worthy of the two distinguished names 
which it bears on its title page. 

Princeton University. David MaGIE, JR. 



Boyhood and Youth in the Days of Aristophanes. 

By Arthur Alexis Bryant. Printed from the 
Harvard Studies in Oassical Philology, volume 
i8 (1907), pp. 73 ff- 
The treatment of a rather familiar theme is justi- 
fied by the genial and sympathetic picture presented 
of the Athenian boy. More than this, the author 
has made an independent examination of the sources 
in contemporary literature, and the completeness of 
the evidence brought forward is in itself a contri- 
bution. At the outset Mr. Bryant, from his own 
special collections, * nearly complete for the authors 
of the period" (450-375 B. C), defines more closely 
the terms for the various stages of youth : waU 
ordinarily measures the period we call boyhood, up 
into the early *teens' (this is apart, of course, from 
the generic use of the word as 'offspring' or its use 
as=scn'us) ; fuipdxiov includes the later 'teens' and 
early 'twenties', and so is nearly convertible with 
y€a»lcKot ; yeaWat is regularly used of a slightly 
older man, waiSlov or vaiSipiov of a very young 
child ; in verse waiBlov is frequent for irois. but 
there is no clear case of vai8iov,'=scrvus. Yet a 
constant overlapping of terms is found ; thus in 
Plato's Lysis, Lysis is variously called y^ot, wait, 
y€a>UrKot. The complete collection of examples is 
not printed, but enough is given to substantiate the 
usages. 

The 'coming of age' Mr. Bryant, adopting the 
reckoning of Aristotle, sets at the beginning of the 
Attic official year that follows the eighteenth birth- 
day. The right of the youth of this age to at- 
tend the ecclesia, to vote, and to take part in de- 
bate there is maintained. Aristotle's statement of 
the drAeto of the ll<f>rjfios is denied for our earlier 
period, for the reason that even the orphans of cit- 
izens slain in battle were not thus exempted ; and 
further, the amount of military service demanded 
did not justify it. Following Wilamowitz, Mr. Bry- 
ant makes an effective argument against the exist- 
ence, in Aristophanes' time, of the cphel)ic college 
as Aristotle describes it. A veritable mass of in- 
cidents and passages is cited from contemporary 
literature, which, as concrete evidence, quite out- 
weighs the more general considerations in favor of 
the institution, summarized by Girard in Darem- 
berg et Saglio, 2, 2, pp. 622 ff. Just when the i<f>riPfla 
came into existence is the vexed question. The 
'ephebic oath' with its ancient divinities and the sup- 
port of one or two vase paintings is not evidence 
for the early presence of the formal ephebic or- 
jranization; nor is the public arming of the ephebes 
— if this is really early. Mr. C. R. Morey (Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology. stM:ond series, volume 
xi [1907I) interprets the painting on a black-figured 
Attic vase as "a rq)rescntation of the public arm- 
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ing of the cphebes as it existed in the sixth cen- 
tury"; hut it may equally well be the arming of 
the orphans. Even if Mr. Morcy's interpretation 
be correct, the arming, like the oath, need be noth- 
ing more in the earlier periods than a ceremony 
connected with the conferring of citizenship. In 
truth, conclusive evidence is still lacking. If we 
prefer to regard the iiprjpcla as a growth from older 
usages rather than as a late creation (Wilamo- 
witz), we can still agree with Mr. Bryant that in 
Aristophanes' day the military service of the younj 
citizen was not a serious hindrance to his ordinary 
occupations; it did not pre-empt two years of his 

life. 

In the matter of education Mr. Bryant distin- 
guishes carefully between theoretical ideals and 
actual conditions. The model youth of Plato and 
Aristophanes is admitted to be too highly colored 
for real life; he is rather "an index of the older 
Athenian ideal". The real essence of the New Ed- 
ucation, in spite of Aristophanes' jeers, is seen to 
be a recognition of the inadequacy of the old meth- 
ods to deal with a new order of things, a spirit 
of inquiry and of enthusiasm for knowledge. It 
is shown, too, that the literature presupposes more 
participation in the community life than has been 
commonly assumed, more contact with older men, 
in short more freedom, in a word, much the same 
freedom and the same restraints as the boy of good 
family feels to-day. In morals, Mr. Bryant be- 
lieves that, despite the wild oats of the few, the 
normal young Athenian was sane and healthy 
minded. The sketch of the elementary curricu- 
lum is accompanied by the fullest references to the 
sources and here, as everywhere, the presentation 
of the evidence is noteworthy. In general, there 
is little advanced that is absolutely new; indeed 
the literature does not warrant new theories of a 
startling nature. Possibly more light may come 
from a careful examination of the monuments and 
the inscriptions. One regrets that this was not 
irchided in the scope of the article. A fuller dis- 
cussion of the teachings and influence of the 
Sophists would also have been a grateful addition. 
Princeton University. Edmund Y. Robrins 
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June I had the privilege of attending the 
on of the ?5th anniversary of the founding 
lyette College, at Maston, Pennsylvania, 
ne of this college has for years been very 
iwn to all students of philology, and almost 
le who has attended a meeting of the Ame.'- 
ilologlcal Association during the last thirty 
IS carried away with him the image of the 
ther of the scientific study of English, Pro- 
larch, 

«ent to Easton as to a Mecca, and was w.-ll 
or my visit. Although the college has for 
if of years devoted a great deal of attention 



es, it has always main- 
on in the humanities, 
t languages. And at 
ing to note how large 
t been led away 



itific branclif 

ticularly 

tion of the students ha 

lore profitible fields of cngineerirg. 

g the addresses to which T listened was one 

'eteran professor of Latin, Professor Owen, 

Ideals of Lafayette in Kducation. During 

sc of this address, which was character izeJ 

>ul by sanity and clearness of judgment, 

ir Owen look occasion to speak of the ef- 

Ihe study of language in education. His 
eemed to nie to he so effective that I have 
jcd them for our readers : 
etween literature and science it is pleasaiit 
that with some differences of ideal the aim 

is to bring to bear an uplifting and human- 

■ ask in what directions we may look for the 
on of this uplifting agency we shall think 
the quality of the training; and in this re- 
erature and science may well stand side by 



can hardly ovcrcilim.ite the vahi 


e of Ian- 


;udy in promoting growth in in 


itelligence. 


liest efTarls in thinking are dclci 


■mined by 


nings which we gradually learn 


to attach 


^ords that we hear. We widen < 


>ur think- 



;etling new wurds and by goii'g deeper into 
ificance of those we know. I'Vom first to 
m the tottering steps of childhood to the 
le of manly thiught we are led on in path- 
at ate marked out Ijy speech. In school 
jf school we are drawing vipon the wealth 



which has accumulated in speech. Our very words 
are charged with a kind of vitality — with the heart 
and brain power of the men who used them. When 
a nation has been speaking and writing and print- 
ing a word for centuries, coloring it with the events 
of their pitblic and personal life, expressing by it 
their temper, their courtesy, the results of their 
thinking, pouring into it their passions — you can 
easily see what a delicate and marvelous instrument 
we may have in a common word as Shakespeare or 
Milton or Webster or Lincoln may use it It 
should be the purpose of educational training to 
bring us into the fullest possible control of this 
stored up wealth. 

"Then an exercise of great value in the develop- 
ment of intelligence is derived from the handling 
of the elements of speech in their relations, a point 
not sufficiently emphasized. The elements of speech 
are the implements of reason and the processes of 
speech are the methods of reason ; so it is the pa- 
tient handling of these elements in their relations 
that develops reasoning power. It is by working 
upon sentences, getting their meaning, and exercises 
in their formation, that the crude insights of the 
untrained mind are brought forward to something 
like sagacity. 

"This seems so elementary that one hesitates to 
spetik of il in sucfi a presence as this ; yet in such a 
presence as this it is likely to be best understood 
that what most boys need even on entering college 
is the power to grasp clearly the meaning of a para- 
graph of classic text — not any particular subject or 
predicate here or there, but the whole thought with 
the grouping and the shading of its members, and 
the feeling of the author that underlies its expres- 
sion—these members lying upon the page linked 
perhaps by many conjunctions. 

"The relations of words in a clause or of clauses 
to each other are not arbitrary or accidental, but 
are the essential relations of logic, so that in deal- 
ing with thetu day in and day out through much of 
our school life we get the habit of tracing relation- 
ship, and the instinct of feeling it. This habit and 
this instinct lie at the foundations of reasoning 
power. These give readiness and ripeness to the 
mind liberally trained, 

"These results we may have in dealing with any 
language. Except for convenience, hetlM %.'^V'\,- 
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ances, and immemorial habit in education, the an- 
cient languages have no monopoly of disciplinary 
value over the modern; but the best illustration will 
be found in a language that is at least foreign. Note 
the progress of a boy in mastering a new sentence 
in Goethe or Cicero, from the time when it is almost 
a blank, to the time when its meaning is clear to 
him. In every step of the process he has been 
using judgment — in a crude and halting way, of 
course, but he does better and better as he goes 
on. I am not here speaking of the quality of the 
immediate result. In translation there is room 
for the best that the best can give, discernment, 
precision, delicacy of insight, felicity of phrase; but 
even in the case of a beginner the problem which 
every sentence presents must be dealt with br 
bringing all past knowledge and experience to bear, 
consciously or unconsciously, in weighing the prob- 
lems of the present case. 

"Unconscious growth in judgment is the fruit of 
this drill. It ripens through familiarity with lin- 
guistic essentials, accuracy, insight, and alertness of 
mental action. 

"It is of course progressive, carrying forward the 
mastery of the language as an instrument of 
thought, cultivating accurate habits of investigation 
— the very attitude of science. 

"Then its humanizing influence — the student is 
all the time broadening the way to a better knowl- 
edge of the mental and spiritual life of the people 
whose literature he is reading. 

"It is easy to see that our ideal in this respect 
will be best attained not by reading through books 
or lecturing on books merely, but by the most thor- 
ough and exacting treatment of limited areas of 
text". 



FIRST YEAR LATIN 

There is a very definite pleasure which docs not 
come from any special papers, nor even from in- 
formal conversations in such meetings as that of 
The Classical Association of the Middle States in 
April last. To the teacher of Classics wearied 
by the heated struggle to defend his subject among 
unbelievers, there comes, like a cool sea breeze on 
a stifling morning, the consciousness that at last he 
has entered an assembly where Greek and Latin 
are in good repute. Conference and co-operation 
moreover have in the last ten years been bringing 
teachers of the Classics some* results that are not 
mere matters of sentiment. The examinations of 
the College Entrance Board are rapidly doin^ away 
with the sui generis papers of individual colleges, 
with the indispensable necessity of teaching one stu- 
dent the distributive for 999, and of getting an- 
other so well versed in clever facility that he can 



promptly put "unqualified success" into Latin. Still 
further help comes from the recent effort to define 
the vocabulary reasonably required of students en- 
tering college. Is it unreasonable to ask that we 
should confer a little as to what is 'essential' in 
our first year's work and seek for more uniformity 
there? While it is true that most beginning books 
make identically the same statement of their aim 
"to prepare the student to read Caesar", the vari- 
ety of methods employed shows that we do not 
really agree as to what is fundamental for such 
preparation. 

That the principal inflections must be taught no 
one denies. The different tables of contents show, 
it is true, the greatest variation in the order in 
which the forms are treated, but all books include 
the declensions and conjugations and the common 
irregular verbs. It is in the method of teaching 
the forms that differences are most marked, and if 
we may judge from the reports of entrance exami- 
nations for the last two years where 42 and 46 
per cent, of the candidates have failed in grammar 
and 63 and 54 per cent, in elementary composition, 
there is yet room for improvement. The papers 
of previous years have shown that after four or five 
years of Latin castras and potesse, not to mention 
doect'ussentur, slip like oil from the pen, that 
posset seems to pupils the form of possum to use for 
any mood or tense or person, and th:it the second 
singular of a deponent verb can utterly undo a stu- 
dent in a passage for sight translation. In view 
of these difficulties too much can hardly be said in 
commendation of the books that emphasize the use 
and meaning of the tense signs and verbal ending.?, 
for no student can be said to be properly trained in 
forms who cannot from the outset, if the parts are 
given, conjugate a new verb according to a para- 
digm. If the paradigm was doeco, for example, 
let the student be tested not always on that, but on 
movco or iubeo until the matter of perfect endings 
is not a mystery or a lottery, and until forms like 
docuevi and rexavi disappear forever from the face 
of the earth. 

In order to help the student retain these forms 
most books give sentences illustrative of each new 
inflection introduced, combining with the drill in 
forms a systematic study of syntax. The principle 
on which this well-known method is based is thus 
defined by one of the editors: "the acquisition of 
facts should be accompanied by iinmediate use of 
the knowledge gained". This was the much-needed 
and obvious remedy for the ways of some fifty or 
even twenty-five years ago, when the attempt was 
made to teach rot only the forms but a considerable 
amount of syntax before the student saw a page of 
Latin, and it has held i^s own against the 'Inductive 
Method', which could hardly do for the dull pupil 
and the large class what it did for the very clever. 
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the morning sun? If so, what are the few, and 
upon what principle are we to select them? 

At once there appears an array of enthusiastic 
Latin teaphers, eager to tell that their classes do 
not need to reduce the number of constructions 
studied, that quin and antequam present no difficul- 
ties to Ihem. Most teachers of long experience recall 
proud years when their classes found all these things 
simple and seemed to master most of ihe grammar 
in a year. But in th*^ light of many opportunities 
to see results, we realize that the things we so 
proudly counted acquired were for the most part 
only temporarily retained, like a few pieces of fur- 
niture bought on the installment plan and held by 
a tenure quite as uncertain. A fair class under a 
good teacher can no doubt be taught even futurum 
fuisse ut in beginning Latin, and with sufficient drill 
can retain it for an examination even over a term 
or two, but other things must be sacrificed. We 
come to see that these more difficult constructions, 
even if mastered temporarily the first year, do not 
become a permanent part of the student's knowledge 
of Latin, do not enable him to attack an easy pas- 
sage of Caesar at sight, and do, if recalled at all, 
seem to cloud his vision when he ought to be look- 
ing for the agreement of his verb with its subject, 
and the case of the relative pronoun. Even if 
these things can be taught there is grave reason to 
doubt whether they should be. 

Susan Braley Franklin 

The Ethical Culture School, New York City 

(To be concluded) 

REVIEWS 

The Latin Language: a historical outline of its 
sounds, inflections, and syntax. By Charles E. 
Bennett. Boston: Allyn and Bacon (1907). 
Pp. xiii + 258. 

The Latin Language is the title given to the re- 
vised edition of the Appendix to Bennett's Latin 
Grammar. Although the new title seems somewhat 
too inclusive, we are glad to see this concise hand- 
book appear under any name that may invite an 
even larger following than it has so deservedly had; 
for there are many who believe with me that no 
American text-book in Latin of the last twenty-five 
years has had a more salutary influence than this 
one in giving half-trained teachers some much- 
needed data about the fundamentals of the Latin 
language. There may be worthier books, but they 
have not been written with the same power to 
reach the needy ones quickly. I suggested that the 
title seems pretentious. Perhaps a slinking sort 
of patriotism would make one hesitate to place this 
book on the same shelf as Lindsay and Sommcr for 
all its Varronian name; yet we must face the fact 
that nine-tenths of our Latin teachers have no ac- 



cess to the latter — I almost said, do not know the 
latter — and find in Bennett clearly and sanely stated 
the essentials of the larger works. We know a few 
Ph.D.'s also who could spend a few evenings with 
Bennett's Latin Language to advantage. 

The new edition has omitted some ten pages of 
the former and added about forty. The changes 
are, in fact, so extensive that no one who relies 
upon Bennett should be satisfied with the Appendix. 
As the former edition is so extensively used and has 
been adequately reviewed, I may confine this notice 
mainly to an indication of the principal changes. 

On pp. 31-35 Bennett, largely influenced by the 
studies of Hale and Dennison, abandons the old 
rule of syllabification for the new one that "in com- 
binations of consonants, the first consonant is joined 
to the preceding vowel". 

As regards hidden quantity Bennett had in the 
Appendix followed Marx in the main, recording his 
doubts, however, regarding the length of vowels be- 
fore gn and gm. He now "provisionally accepts'* 
Buck's refutation of Marx (Class. Rev., xv. 311). 
In consequence of this and other changes, the word- 
list on pp. 56-72 has been considerably revised. 

Vendryes' researches have led him to alter his 
views on the Latin accent quite materially. He 
now thinks it extremely probable that the accent in 
Cicero's day was musical. Will not Abbott's com- 
promise view (Class. Phil. ii. 444 ff.) go far towards 
settling this vexing question? 

The chapters on Latin sounds and inflections have 
received some minor additions and corrections, 
but are still very brief in proportion to the 
chapters on Hidden Quantity and on Moods. It 
should not be so frequently necessary under so com- 
prehensive a title to end an all too brief paragraph 
with a remark like "The whole subject is too intri- 
cate for detailed consideration here. See Lind- 
say". In his discussion of the case-constructions. 
Bennett usually keeps on conservative ground. The 
points most liable to question are probably the fol- 
lowing: his insistence on finding a single basic 
conception for each of the cases, the acceptance of 
the appositional origin for the accusative in phrases 
like meam vicem, the reference of the genitive with 
refcrt to a subjective genitive while recognizing the 
pronoun mea with refcrt as a possessive modifying 
re. 

The chapter on the moods receives the largest 
changes. There is now a useful historical para- 
graph on the terminology, some new paragraphs on 
the supposed original force of each mood, in defer- 
ence to the recent work of Morris — ^whose results, 
however, he does not accept — and some additional 
eight pages on substantive clauses, as a result of his 
work with Durham (see Cornell Studies xiii). He 
now omits the chapter on relative clauses which was 
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contributed by Elmer as based upon Hale's study in 
aiiii-clauses. The rest of the chapter is little re- 
vised and, we believe, will need little revision, 
though we dare hope that the third edition will put 
It^ faith in that "subjunctive of the contingent fu- 
ture of mere objective Possibility'', find a broader 
basis for the constructions he calls "substantive de- 
liberative'", and devote a few pages to the slighted 
relative clauses. Tenny Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 



Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. Pelham. 
Fourth edition, revised. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons (1907). Pp. xxii + 627. $1.75. 

This book by the late Camden Professor of Ancient 
History at Oxford is well known from the previous 
editions. The new version differs from its prede- 
cessors chiefly in the larger space given to the his- 
tory of the Flavian Emperors and of Trajan ; fuller 
treatment has been given to the annexation of ter- 
ritory beyond the Rhine effected by the former and 
to the Dacian and Parthian campaigns of the latter. 
Since Professor Pelham belongs to the school of 
Niebuhr and Mommsen, he is sceptical concerning 
the traditional account of Rome under the kings and 
in the early Republic. He regards it as a patch- 
work in which materials of the most diverse kinds 
have been ingeniously stitched together; yet back 
of all else, he admits, lie genuinely ancient Roman 
beliefs which frequently afford a clue to the truth ; 
a study of the independent evidence found in the 
language, the institutions, and the monuments of 
later Rome enables us to follow up this clue with 
success. Pages 20-22, and 3i-4i well illustrate Pro- 
fessor Pelham's point. In the former passage he 
admits that the Sabincs invaded Rome in very early 
times, but argues that the Sabines exercised little, 
if any, influence on the development of Rome; in 
the other passa^^c he maintains that in the latter part 
of the so-called regal period Rome passed under 
the sway of powerful Etruscan princes. 

Since Professor Pelham holds such views co*i- 

«rernin^ the traditional account of the early history, 

it is natural that he finds it possible to dispose of 

t:he history down to the beginning of the struggle 

Avith Carthage in 113 pages. Eighty-eight pages 

»nore carry the account to 133 B. C. Pages 201-512, 

^bout half the book, deal with the period which ex- 

tiends from the tribunate of the elder Gracchus (133 

^. C) to the death of Nero (69 A. D.). The 

Author rightly devotes the lion's share of the book 

to this all-important period. Pages 513-567 give 

tic story of the Flavian and Antonine Caesars, 568- 

574 the history of the Empire in the third century. 

Finally 21 pages are devoted to the barbaric in- 

Yi^ns, 284-476 A. D. 

A book which gives in 600 pages a good general 
survey of the whole course of Roman history de- 



serves the hearty welcome this work has r.eceived 
in the past ; when, as here, to such comprehensive- 
ness are added scholarship of a high order and 
familiarity with modern writings on the subject- 
matter as well as first-hand «icquaintance with the 
ancient authorities, we have a highly valuable work. 
The numerous references in the footnotes to the 
authorities, ancient and modern, constitute a valu- 
able feature (one that every reader of Mommsen 
can appreciate to the full). Four maps give the 
increasing extent of Roman territory in 486, 134, 
and 49 B. C, and in 69 A. D. A map of Roman 
territory in Trajan's time might, however, have 
been added, and the loss of Roman territory in the 
later days might well have been indicated by maps. 
Further, a map of Rome itself, at least as it ap- 
peared in the days of the early Empire, would have 
been useful. 

In appearance the book is in general attractive. 
The printing seems, however, to have been rather 
hasty; numerous typographical errors disfigure the 
book. Such errors as Arcanians (p. 8), Aeneas 
V. D. Penaten (p. 8), Timacus (for Timaeus : p. 
9), Ennius ap. Testum (p. 15). to mention only a 
few from the early pages, and the sad blunders 
in various Greek phrases ought not to appear in a 
book by a scholar, especially a book which offers 
no greater difficulties to compositor and proofreader 
than are presented by this book.* 

Charles Knapp. 



The inaugural lecture of the season before the 
New York Society of the Archaeological Institute 
of America was delivered by Mr. D. G. Hogarth at 
Columbia University on November ist. The sub- 
ject was Ionia and Lydia, with particular refer- 
ence to the recent excavations at the .A.rtcmision at 
Ephesus. Mr. Hogarth undertook to renew the 
work on this site, on behalf of the British Museum, 
in the effort to reach the ori^^inal foundation of 
the oldest sanctuary, and he has been so successful 
as not only to determine the ground plan of the 
temple of the time of Croesus, but also to discover 
the foundations of three earlier buildings. The 
most ancient of these was scarcely more than a 
shrine sheltcrirg the cult stntuc, and placed at the 
intersection of the axes of the later temple; this 
object of veneration seems always to have occupied 
the same position. Imbedded in its foundation w^s 
found a great treasure which consisted of about 
one thousand objects of gold, silver, electron, bronze, 
ivory and amber, including many coins. 

Tbis discovery is of the utmost importance both 
artistically and historically. Through the objects 
it is proved that the earliest building on the site of 
the Artemision does not date prior to the eighth 

iThis review appeared, in slightly altered form, in The 
Nation of September 12 last. 
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century. Further they show that there was ^ art 
in Lydia quite distinct from that of the Hittites and 
that of the Phoenicians. The presence of the early 
coins also strengthens the belief that the Greeks 
were more accurate in their references to the Lydi- 
ans than has generally been supposed. For example, 
Mr. Hogarth points out that his discoveries attest 
the truth of the statement, made by Herodotos 1.94, 
that the Lydians were the first to coin gold and 
silver, and were the first retail dealers, acting be- 
tween the Greeks of the coast and the people of the 
Asiatic inland. 

Particularly important among the objects discov- 
ered are the fifty small statues of the goddess, which 
represent her almost universally as winged and 
holding an animal by either hand, the type known 
as the Persian Artemis. This title arose among 
the Greeks, Mr. Hogarth thinks, through the vague 
denomination of anything Eastern as Persian. No 
trace was found of the later Ephesian Artemis mul- 
timammia. 

In view of the fact that a treasure was found in 
a similar place in the temple at Priene Mr. Hogarth 
advocates the investigation of the foundations of 
every temple in the hope of discovering the cult 
statue, as this was the most natural place for a 
dedicatory deposit. 

The lecturer concluded by urging upon Ameri- 
cans the importance of undertaking the excavation 
of Sardis, the capital of Lydia, and presumably the 
center of her art and culture. T. L. Shear 

Barnard College 



RICHARD HEINZE'S LECTURE 

In the Neue Jahrbiicher for 1907 Richard Heinze 
publishes his Inaugural Lecture as Professor of 
Latin at the LTniversity of Leipzig. It is entitled 
"Present-Day Problems in the History of Roman 
Literature". Like everything written by this crit- 
ical mind, this lecture, too, makes highly interesting 
reading. Heinze begins with the open confession 
that in comparison with its modern sisters Roman 
Literature has been sadly neglected, at least in Ger- 
many, and that Gassical Philology there has noth- 
ing to show which can stand comparison with books 
like Sellars' Horace and Vergil. It is a relief to 
hear a German scholar of Hcinze's rank utter such 
an apparent heresy, and to see him emphasize the 
human side of literature as against the strictly 
learned. A splendid collection of materials for a 
true history of Roman Literature is what he says 
works like Teuflel-Schwabc, Schanz, and others fur- 
nish. Throughout Heinzc's lecture there runs the 
demand, first voiced by his master — and the master 
of all of us — Usener, and later on brilliantly ful- 
filled in a different field by one of Usener's younger 
colleagues, now a colleague of Heinze's, namely 
JiC^rJ Lamprecht, whose lectures on Geschichtswis- 



senschaft delivered at Columbia University a few 
years ago are still un forgotten by his audience, the 
demand, I say, to understand the Psyohe of the 
individual author first of all, and then, the Psyche 
of his age and nation. It is interesting to note 
how in a matter of detail, namely that of style, this 
demand has recently been voiced by different men. 
A recent number of the School Review contains 
an article on Sentence Analysis in Latin. The author 
emphasizes the point that each sentence and con- 
struction is the expression not of reasoned logfic, 
but of spontaneous emotional feeling, and wants to 
be understod as such. Even so does Heinze em- 
phasize the psychological view-point. Briefly, and 
yet convincingly, he calls our attention to Horace's 
Nunc est bibendum, where the storm of patriotic 
enthusiasm finds its adequate expression in a period 
continued without a break through twenty-eight 
lines, and cleverly -he contrasts this impetuosity with 
the short sentences of Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 
with the numerous relative clauses of the Carmen 
Saeculare, with the simple sentence structure of 
Diffugere nives. This psychological attitude is still 
more pronounced in Heinze's treatment of Cicero's 
Catilinarian Orations. Here he demands, and cor- 
rectly, it seems to me, that the interpreter shall not 
comment until he shall have first realized the situ- 
ation confronting the orator, the end to be obtained 
by him in his speeches, and finally the circumstances 
under which the delivery took place, the audience to 
w^hich it was addressed, etc. At another opportun- 
ity I hope to exemplify the fruitfulness of such a 
treatment of the speeches in a consideration of the 
closing paragraphs, and of the stylistic contrast be- 
tween the second and third, as compared with the 
first and fourth, speeches. It would seem bad pol- 
icy to go into a detailed analysis of the lecture 
here, because it ought to be read in full by every- 
body interested in Roman literature. Perhaps the 
article might be made accessible to the American 
public in translation. In spite of its necessary 
brevity, it is in my opinion one of the most im- 
portant, as it surely is one of the most interesting, 
contributions to the stiidy of Latin made in recent 
times. Anybody looking for suggestions as to 
subjects for a thesis cannot do bettor than to peruse 
it. E. R. 



THE DITTENBERQER LIBRARY 

The library of Professor Wilhelm Dittenberger, 
vvlio died recently, the University of Illinois has 
f)cen fortunate enough to secure intact. 

Wilhelm Diittenbergcr was for thirty-two years 
Professor of Classical Philolc>g>' at the University 
of Halle and was a large contrilmtor to the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum. His library is rich in 
epigraphical and palacographical works, but it also 
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covers very completely the wide field of classical 
philology, containing works in the several depart- 
ments of grammar of the Indo-European languages, 
comparative literature, history of ancient peoples, 
archaeology, philosophy, history of art, history of 
literature, geography and chronology. The Greek 
and Latin poets and prose-writers are abundantly 
represented by the best of the older complete edi- 
tions and the more recent special works. The 
library contains also some of the German periodi- 
cals and a collection of between four and five thou- 
sand programmes and dissertations in the field of 
classical philology. In addition, the library is the 
library of a man who was continuously at work till 
his death. It was, therefore, constantly increased 
and contains the most recently published works of 
interest to the student in the field of study for 
which it was gathered. Hamilton Ford Allen 

University of Illinois 



Within the last two months classical scholarship 
in America has suffered two grievous losses, in the 
death of Professor Minton Warren of Harvard Uni- 
versity and that of Professor Thomas D. Seymour 
of Yale University. Professor Warren died very 
suddenly, on November 26, 1907; "he fell to the 
ground without any warning, just as he had turned 
to walk homeward from the door of the house of 
a friend". A brief notice of his career may be 
found in The Classical Journal for January, 1908 
(3.118-120). 

Professor Seymour died of pneumonia, after a 
brief illness, in the closing days of the last year. 

Both these distinguished scholars had given re- 
newed proof of their ability in 1907, Professor War- 
ren by the publication of the first part of his elabo- 
rate discussion of the famous stele under the Lapis 
Niger in the Forum at Rome, Professor Seymour 
by the issuance of his elaborate work on Life in 
the Homeric Age, which has been briefly noticed 
in The Classical Weekly and will be reviewed at 
length in a later issue. 



Here we read : "Repente lympliati, destrictas 

gladiis, in centuriones invadunt (ca vetustissima 

militaribus odiis materies, et saevicndi principium), 

prostratos verbcribus mulcant, scxageni singulos, 

ut numcrum centurionum adacquarent". With 

a change of punctuation an<l the addition of one 

letter where it might easily have been omitted by 

accident, I propose : Repente lympluiti, dcstrictis 

gladiis, in centuriones invadunt (ea vetustissima 

militaribus odiis materies), ct, saevicndi principium, 

prostratos verberibus mulcant, sexagenij .yingulos, 

ut numerutn centurionum adaequarent 

• Milton W. Humphreys 

Univbesity op Vikginia 
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unfortunate error the caption "Tacitus An- 
J2.2-3" was omilletl from Professor Hum- 
nole printed at the bottom of column one on 



e over twenty-five years ago, in the autumn 

The American School of Gassical Studies 
tis was founded under the direction of Pro- 
ioodwin. To celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
y of this important event a dinner was 

Boston in the latter part of November, at 
•rofessor Goodwin presided. The occasion 
5 also a pathetic interest in view of the fact 
was the last public appearance ot Professor 
r, president of the Archaeological Institute 

fourteen years chairman of the managing 
ee of the school. Speeches were made by 
>r Seymour, by Professor Sloane, of Colum- 
Professor Richardson, for eleven years di- 
if the school, by Professor Wright of Har- 
id by Professor Wheeler, the present ehair- 
the managing committee, 
ecord of the work of the school during the 
ive years of its existence is one to which 
m classical scholars can look with consid- 
■ride. It is a record of continuous achieve- 
id of ever-widening influctice. It has made 

archaeolc^y an important element in clas- 
iching, and it has spread the knowledge of 
life and Greek institutions in this country 
jther means could have done. Hampered 
illy by lack of means, the school has yet 
. leading part in the excavation of Greek 
lot merely in small excavations, such as 
1 Plataea, Thoricus, Sieyon, Eretria, Icaria, 
le and Vari, but in the more amhitiousi ex- 
is at the Argive Heraeum, under Dr. Wald- 
nd at Corinth, which are slill being carried 
he school has also published the results of 
y, not merely in the early volumes of Papers 
the Journal of .Archaeology, but also in sep- 
jblications, of which the most important is 
the Argive Heraeum. A careful study of 
chthcum has long been desired by archaeo- 
■tudents, and under the auspices of the 
Tiost elaborate drawings of this temple have 
en prepared and will soon be issued. Pro- 
Wheeler, in closing a short review of the 



work of the school published in the Evening Post, 
remarks : 

Thus, in reviewing what has been accomplished 
by the school in the first twenty-five years of its 
existence, the managing committee feels consider- 
able satisfaction, but it is a satisfaction tempered 
by the thought that, had the means been at hand, 
some opportunities need not have been lost. Still, 
twenty-five years ago everything was to be done. 
There was no building in Athens for the school, 
and no library, almost no leaching of Greek art and 
archaeology in American colleges, and not more 
than one or two Americans who could be called 
classical archaeologists. Now the school has a 
good building which must soon be enlarged to ac- 
commodate the library that has gradually been col- 
lected; courses in Greek archaeology and art are 
given in a large number of American colleges and 
the classical archaeologist Is no longer unknown. 
Our museums, too. are beginning to seek the as- 
sistance of those who have studied at Athens. The 
institutions which co-operate in the support of the 
school and which give annually about $4>ooo, or half 
the regular income, have as a whole continued their 
contributions with a steadiness that should call 
forth the gratitude of all who care for the study of 
the Greek element in the history of mankind. Surely 
this devotion on the part of the many universities 
and colleges is a fine example of true interest in the 
ideal side of education. 

The last report of the school, which has just come 
to hand, shows that during the twenty-five years of 
its existence 163 persons have been enrolled as stu- 
dents. Of these 85, or about fifty per cent, have 
taken positions in the United States in universities 
and colleges. The greater number of the remain- 
der are also engaged in teaching in schools, A 
few, in the universities, occupy chairs of archaeol- 
ogy, but the vast majority are engaged in teaching 
Greek or Latin. It is impossible to estimate the 
effect upon this body of teachers of their stay in 
Greece. Even the best of teachers, teaches better 
when he has a lively sense of the reality of what he 
is leaching, and no means of inspiration with which 
I am acquainted in any way equals even a short 
sojourn in Greek lands, under a Greek stin, and in 
view of a Greek sea. It matters little what the 
conditions of modem Greece are. There is a 
glamor on all the laud and its spell increases the 
longer one stays and never diminishes with time or 

Naturally the benefits of the sojourn have been 
offset by some disadvantages. Certain students, on 
becoming teachers, have failed to realize that the 
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Study of Greek must be the study of Greek litera- 
ture, and that the inspiration that they have gotten 
from their archaeological work should not blind 
them to the fact that, in all but our great institu- 
tions, archaeology must be the handmaid of litera- 
ture. Few of the long roll of students are teach- 
ing archaeology, and perhaps it is just as well that 
their number should not be increased. Even in 
our universities there is perhaps a tendency to over- 
rate the claims of archaeology on the classical stu- 
dent, but no one can overrate the value of this study 
for all who teach the classical tongues, and we may 
w«ll accept the disadvantages in view of the many 
positive advantages that have accrued. Verily the 
founders of the school and those who have spent 
themselves to ensure its success have their reward. 
We shall be abundantly satisfied if the record of the 
first 25 years of the school at Rome comes up to the 
standard of the school at Athens. 



FIRST YEAR LATIN 

(Concluded) 

We are aiming ultimately to teach our students 
to read Latin at sight, to acquire such power over its 
forms and syntax that with due allowance for un- 
usual words they can get hold of the structure, not 
merely guess at the meaning of a passage of average 
difficulty. The first year's work should contribute 
to this power even more than the fourth or fifth. 
The things essential to preparation for Caesar are 
in their fundamentals the things essential to read- 
ing Latin at sight, and they are the things to be 
emphasized the first j'car. Now if it be admitted 
that acclirate knowledge of case and voice endings, 
a habit of noticing them and a conviction that they 
mean something are, together with a good vocabu 
lary and general common sense, the sine qua non 
of reading at sight, then it is evident that the first 
year's work should emphasize the things that lead 
most plainly and most directly to these essentials. 
Such things are accuracy in noticing case and tense, 
voice and person, agreement in all its common ap- 
plications, the use and case of relative pronouns, 
the participle and its agreement, especially the per- 
fect passive, the distinction between independent 
and dependent clauses, the simplest use of the ac- 
cusative and infinitive after verbs of saying and 
knowing, and the simplest subjunctives of purpose 
and result, and indirect questions. 

The study of some of these points becomes the 
more necessary because of the lack of training cf 
most children of this generation in all formal gram- 
mar. To the beginning Latin teacher is given 
a mighty Ossa to pile on Pelion. Not only must 
every commonplace of the grammatical vocabulary 
be carefully defined, but to most classes the whole 
idea of voice, case relations and mood must be 



taught from the very foundation. Any firs 
Latin class that is taught in this grammarle 
without having these principles made clear is 
helping on the sad work of making student 
Latin and drop it, or is providing them witt 
more than a system of meaningless S3rmbol8. 

We are considering, however, not only th 
dent's past in English but his future in Latin, 
if all the more complex constructions ecu 
taught during the first year and could be re 
to later years, even if the study of English 
mar had made these simple grammatical rel 
more familiar, even if students in the fourt 
fifth years of Latin had not for generations 
weakness in these lines, these would still be th 
jects appropriate for this year's work. For 
are, if we understand aright, the places whc 
study of inflections and syntax may be said to 
The more complicated subjunctive constru 
such as the temporal clauses and the cond 
while they necessitate subtler reasoning too d 
in most cases for the first year student, do n< 
any new knowledge of inflections; the same i 
of the more minute divisions of the case con 
tions which add no new knowledge of the 
endings. 

In writing, however, such constructions as t 
rect object and the ablative of means the si 
may consciously focus his thought on the < 
without being too much distracted by the reaj 
involved in the syntax. He therefore, if h< 
slowly enough and has sufficient review, con 
write the greater number of his forms cor 
and gradually becomes sure of a limited amoi 
syntax. This is in our opinion far more 
desired than the state of mind of a studen 
may know about many rules for the subjuncti^ 
can write, as a candidate for entrance to a 1 
recently did write for 'They have sent large 
to capture this town', Ma^na copia ut capti f\ 
ilium oppidum missuntur. The need of an 1 
purpose was firm in her mind, but the knowle< 
inflections and the habit of using them coi 
were evidently far from her. An extreme ex 
handed in under similar circumstances gave 
sight translation of *Rello confccto totius C 
principes civitatum ad Caesarem convenerunt*, 
The war made all the legions of Gaul the pri 
states to the convenience of Caesar'. Too 
progress from subject to subject, insufficient r 
and the introduction of too many constructioi 
the young student are responsible, at least in 
for such monstrosities. If we can confine th 
year's work to these fundamentals, emphasizin 
viewing, and testin^c, making forms and their : 
ing the purpose and end of all oral, written 
pared and sight exercises, we shall have little ti 
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in teaching the more difficult points in the later 
years of the course. 

A few detailed suggestions may make our mean- 
ing more clear. If we can reduce the constructions 
to the common case constructions and two or three 
subjunctives, we shall be able to gain in actual 
numbers from ten to twenty-five lessons and shall 
have opportunity to introduce more exercises in re- 
view of the principles already studied. These may 
be classified separately as review exercises or intro- 
duced daily with the sentences illustrative of new 
subjects under discussion, but their chief value is 
to fix and emphasize fundamental things and they 
will have more weight if the constructions they con- 
tain are in no wise labelled or marked by references 
to previous sections in the book. The labelled 
exercise and indexed sentence have done much to 
weaken our students* knowledge of Latin. The 
average boy is all too willing to write the dative 
for every noun in the lesson with that headlong, with- 
out reading grammar or hint, and the kind editor 
who gives references for each subjunctive in a sen- 
tence may continue to supply all the knowledge c»f 
the subject that the student ever shows. These 
difficulties may be inevitable, in the treatment of 
new subjects but they can be greatly lessened if the 
review sentence enters frequently and unannounced. 

Besides time gained for more constant review 
there will be opportunity for connected reading from 
Latin to English. When once the declensions of 
nouns and adjectives, the indicative of the regular 
conjugations, the most common pronouns and a 
few infinitives are mastered, the pupil is ready at 
the end of a half year for some definite work in 
translation. He needs the quickening of interest 
that comes from the change from monotonous short 
sentences and grammar work to connected reading, 
and he is ready for the pleasure of using the knowl- 
edge that he has acquired. There are many other 
good exercises besides the Fabulae Faciles and some 
of them have a vocabulary more exactly identical 
with Caesar's, but few can be more carefully planned 
as preparation for Caesar by way of training in 
the essential constructions named above. No care- 
ful teacher can read through the first 35 paragraphs 
of the Perseus and Hercules stories noticing the 
skill with which neuter nouns, and modifying ad- 
jectives, relative pronouns, and dependent clauses 
are introduced, without being convinced that a mas- 
ter teacher wrote this Latin. Moreover the prog- 
ress to the more difficult constructions is so grad- 
ual that the student is never obliged to pass over 
something that he cannot understand. Too many 
exercises of this type, while they translate all dif- 
ficult constnictions in parenthesis, of necessity leave 
them unexplained. All too soon the student gets 
the impression, unfortunately often prevalent with 



the more advanced, that an3rthing can happen .n 
Latin. 

The reading of some such exercises as the Fabu- 
lae, supplemented by two or three lessons a week 
in the Beginning Book, selected with care to see 
that all new forms are learned before they ocair 
in the reading, and frequent practice in writing Eng- 
lish into Latin illustrating the new forms and prin- 
ciples learned will make it possible for every step 
of the way to be clear to the student, and he will 
gain what has been the chief aim in view in all 
these suggestions, confidence and accuracy instead 
of vague mystery and wild conjecture. Thus 
trained he will be 'prepared to read Caesar* even if 
he is not acquainted with all the 800 or 1000 words 
"all used in the Gallic War", or with all the con- 
structions occurring in the first fourteen paragraphs, 
for to be 'prepared', as we see it, does not m^n 
to know everything, but to be equipped to learn, 
and power to read is more to be desired than dis- 
organized knowledge. To translate accurately and 
intelligently and to write simple sentences with fa- 
cility and care is more of a preparation than scat- 
tered bits of knowledge, however numerous, that 
have not been applied to reading and writing. Many 
students translate as if they were reading with a 
cable code; if they explain a subjunctive it is be- 
cause they remembered that something of the kind 
occurred in a certain place on the page; if they 
read fluently it is from a good verbal memory and 
the good English style of their teacher. Put thera 
down before a simple sight passage and they are 
utterly routed and put to flight. If we are to avoid 
such disasters for the students, and discouragements 
for the teacher, let us prepare them to read Caesar, 
not ply them with disconnected grammatical rules, 
let us gain if possible a multum in parvo, not a 
nihil per multa, Susan Braley Frankun 

Thk Ethical Culture School, New York City 



REVIEWS 

Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages. By Jo- 
seph S. Tunison. University of Chicago Press 
(1907). $1.25. 
The present volume is confessedly a piece of spe- 
cial pleading. The aim of the author is to state 
the case for Byzantium as having been the main 
source of the beginnings of modern drama in West- 
ern Europe. The title of the book hardly indi- 
cates its scope, for the phrase, ''dramatic traditions", 
is used in the widest sense, and includes not only 
traces of dramatic performances in the usual mean- 
ing of the term, but all kinds of material that may 
be conceived as contributing in any way to "the 
transfer of theatrical aptitudes from the East to the 
West, and from ancient to modern times'*. It is 
divided into four chapters. Traditions due to the 
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War between Church and Theater, Traditions of 
Dramatic Impulses in Religion, Eastern Traditions 
and Western Development, and Traditions by Way 
of Ancient and Mediaeval Italy. 

That much more attention than has yet been given 
it is due to the influence of the Eastern Empire 
upon the mediaeval literature of the West will be 
acknowledged by most readers. But a knowledge 
of Byzantine sources and contributions has been by 
no means easy to acquire, and to a volume like the 
present one turns with some eagerness of expecta- 
tion. Unfortunaitely the result is 'disappointing. 
Had the author merely translated and organized the 
material of his main authority, Constantine Sathas, 
he would have performed a great service. But 
this book is hopelessly without organization. The 
first two chapters, though they bear different titles, 
contain much matter that might as well be in one 
as in the other, and the same lack of order and 
clear classification of facts makes the work through- 
out extremely hard to use. Chronology, so impor- 
tant in such a study as this, is often confused; 
while at other times it is left so vague that to make 
use of the material at all one must sit with a history, 
of Byzantium open on the table. A writer who 
r^;ards himself as a pioneer in such a field is hardly 
justified in assuming in his readers a familiarity 
with the exact chronology of all the eastern em- 
perors. 

But if the author is so learned in the Dark Ages 
that he forgets how ignorant the rest of the world 
is, no such impression of erudition is left by his 
treatment of the modern end of his subject. His 
eccentric choice of secondary authorities — Karl 
Pearson is his main authority on the German pas- 
sion plays, and Warton on the history of English 
poetry — his naivete in his handling of instances from 
the Shakespearean drama, his ignoring of the im- 
portance of the mediaeval drama in France, are only 
instances of the insufficiency of his equipment for 
the task he has set himself. A« for the logic of 
the arguments by which he traces connection be- 
tween his supposed Eastern sources and their West- 
ern derivation, the less said the better. The process 
usually consists in the construction of a precarious 
hypothesis as to the course by which Eastern in- 
fluences may have come West, and the ignoring of 
other possible sources of the Western phenomena. 
Extreme examples of this may be found in his 
whole treatment of the plays of Roswitha, and in 
the leap from the Autolycus of the Graeco-Latin 
satyric drama to his namesake of Shakespeare's 
Winter's Tale. 

It is in cases like this last where both reasoning 
and scholarship oftenest break down. A knowledge 
of Elizabethan literature would have given him an 
immediate parentage for Autolycus that must have 



modified the whole argument. A later authoriti 
than Warton would have prevented him from dis- 
cussing the sources of Guido delle Colonne while 
ignoring the work of Benoit de St. Maur. Even 
a meager knowledge of the methods of Lydgate 
would have prevented him from assuming that that 
poet's picture of Troy was due to his own learning. 
But it is useless to multiply instances. The book 
may serve to call attention to the necessity for a 
substantial work on the same theme but by differ- 
ent methods. It may bring to the notice of schol- 
ars a fact here and there which may start fruitful 
investigation. But neither classical nor modem 
scholars need hope to find in it a safe guide through 
the difficult country it attempts to chart. 
Haevakd University. " • ^' NeiLSON 



The M)rthology of Greece and Rome, presented with 
special reference to its influence on literature. 
By Arthur Fairbanks. New York; D. Ap- 
pleton and Company (1907). Pp. xvii -f 408. 
138 illustrations. 
There is probably no side of a classical training 
which assists more in the attainment of old-fash- 
ioned culture — ^that rara avis, according to some — 
than the study of the myths of Greece and Rome 
as seen in modern literature. And if these myths 
are first learned not only through ancient literature, 
but also through ancient art, then an additional 
field for mental cultivation is opened to the student. 
To guide the classical student in this course is the 
aim of this useful handbook. It presents a survey 
of the chief myths of the Greeks and Romans, ar- 
ranged in two divisions: Part I. Myths of the 
Gods. This includes such sub-titles as The Gods 
in Homer, Gods of Human Life, Hades and the 
Realm of Souk, etc. Part II. Myths of Heroes. 
This division consists of Myths of Local Heroes, of 
Theseus, of the Argonautic Expedition, and the 
Legend of Troy. 

In connection with each myth are gfiven references 
to poets, ancient and modern, especially to Greek, 
Roman, and English poets, who refer to, or use, 
the story. In some cases the verses are quoted, in 
others the reference only is given. From a survey 
of this department, it is obvious that practically no 
English poet of any note can be intelligently read 
without frequent reference to classical mythology. 
The account of each myth is brief as becomes a 
handbook, but the clearness of the text, and the 
appropriateness of the illustrations can hardly be 
surpassed. It is apparently the purpose of the au- 
thor to provide material by which the student may 
work up for himself any series of myths, and certain 
classifications to this end are made in the intro- 
duction. 

There are in this book about 140 illustrations, and 
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of these 55 ar€ reproductions of the designs of an- 
cient vase-paintings (mostly Athenian) taken from 
a number of sources. There is probably no other 
book of this size where the reader can so well enjoy 
the study of these beautiful and suggestive works Qf 
art For this alone Professor Fairbanks deserves 
the thanks of teachers and students in colleges and 
secondary schools. The book contains also many 
lists which should be helpful to students, e. g. the 
names and locations of the statues in antiquity of 
all the principal deities, the names and attributes 
of the Muses, the epithets of Apollo in his various 
aspects, etc. 

The volume is well printed with variety of type, 
and concludes with a copious Index Nominum (for 
which a guide to pronunciation is provided), and 
with genealogical tables of the Olympian Gods, the 
Family of Inachus, and the Descendants of Hellen. 

W. W. King. 

Barkinger High School, Newark. N. J. 



Professor Bennett of Cornell was elected Presi- 
dent of the Assocfation, which will probably hold its 

next meeting at Toronto. F. G. Moore 

Dartmouth College 



THE AMERICAN miLOLOQICAL ASSOCIATION 

held an unusually successful meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Archaeological Institute of America, 
at the University of Chicago, Friday, Dec. 27, to 
Monday, Dec. 30th last. The programme suffered, 
indeed, by the sudden death of Prof. Warren, of 
Harvard, and by the absence of several others who 
were unable to attend the meeting. But the ses- 
sions of the two societies did not conflict, and some 
elements of confusion were thus eliminated. The 
papers ranged, as usual, over a wide field — metrical 
studies by Professors Shorey of Chicago and Fitz- 
Hugh of Virginia, grammatical researches by Pro- 
fessor Allen of Illinois University, Professor Harry 
of Gncinnati and Dr. Flickinger of the Northwest- 
ern University; discussions of Mss. from Egypt by 
Professors G. F. Moore of Harvard and Sanders 
of Michigan; critical notes by Professor Bonner of 
Michigan; on the theatre as a political factor at 
Rome in the time of the republic, by Professor Ab- 
bott of Chicago; on Chaucer's Knight, and possible 
sources of his adventures, by Professor Manly of 
•Chicago; on stoning among Greeks and Romans, by 
Dr. Pease of Harvard; on Photius' criticism of the 
Attic Orators, by Professor Van Hook of Princeton. 

The question of adopting a proposed form of con- 
stitution which would have established local sec- 
tions, with biennial meetings of the general society, 
was discussed at length, but it was voted to retain 
the present organization. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the interest 
of the Association in the endeavors to obtain uni- 
form classical entrance requirements for college, 
with due announcement of the particular texts re- 
qnired for the next few years (as with the Rhodes 
examinations), but with increased emphasis upon 
translation at sight. 



THE AMERICAN ARCHAEOLBQICAL ASSOCIATION 

In the last days of December the Archaeological 
Institute of America and the American Philological 
Association, gathered in joint session at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, held one of the most interesting 
and enjoyable meetings of recent years. As might 
be expected, the majority of the members in at- 
tendance came from the institutions of the Middle 
West, though the parts of the country most remote 
from the place of meeting were not without repre- 
sentation, for Harvard, Yale,' Princeton, Johns Hop- 
kins, George Washington, Virginia and other East- 
ern universities sent delegations, and Prof. H. R. 
Fairclough of Leland Stanford brought greetings 
from the Philological Association and Archaeologi- 
cal Societies of the Pacific Coast. Several who 
had promised to take part in the programme were 
missed from the meeting, in particular Professor 
Minton Warren of Harvard, who died on November 
26, and Professor Thomas D. Seymour of Yale, 
who was prevented froon being present by serious 
illness, to which he has since succumbed. Appro- 
priate resolutions were passed in both cases. 

The meeting of Monday morning, December 30, 
gained especial interest from the presence of the 
well-known English archaeologist and explorer, Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth, who lectured on Early Temples of 
Ephesus. He has recently completed the explora- 
tion of the temple precinct of the Ephesian Artemis 
on behalf of the British Museum. Full details of 
this most interesting and important exploration will 
soon be accessible in Mr. Hogarth's book on the 
subject, which is now coming from the press^. 

At the same meeting Professor Henry N. Sanders 
of the University of Michigan described four Greek 
manuscripts of parts of the Bible, which were re- 
cently brought from Egypt by Mr. Charles L. Freer 
of Detroit. This discovery has been so widely re- 
ported in the daily press that it seems unnecessary 
to give a detailed Account of it here. The manu- 
scripts are undoulHcdly genuine, of early date (fifth 
and sixth century), are carefully written in uncial 
characters, and furnish a text which critics must 
hereafter take into account. The chief interest 
at present centers around the new paragraph follow- 
ing Mark xvi.14, a part of which was translated 
by St. Jerome in the fourth century. It is not 
often that an American scholar has the opportunity 
to make the first report on a discovery of such value 
and general interest, and the final publication of 
the results of Professor Sanders* investigations will 
be eagerly awaited. 
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The annual address of the President of the Philo- 
logical Association was presented by Professor F. 
W. Kelscy of the University of Michigan, who dis- 
cussed the question Is There a Science of Classical 
Philology? The speaker traced in brief outline the 
history of Gassical Philology as a science from the 
time of F. A. Wolf to the present, subjecting to 
criticism various definitions and divisions of the 
subject. His conclusion was that no satisfactory 
basis for a scientific treatment of Qassical Philol- 
ogy can be found except investigation and elucida- 
tion of the Graeco-Roman civilization as a whole. 

At the sessions of the Philological Association 
there were, as usual, discussions of syntactical, crit- 
ical, and metrical questions, and at those of the 
Institute, in addition to a number of strictly archae- 
ological papers, questions of Roman religion and 
public life, of Athenian and Roman topography 
were presented. Reports also were made of re- 
cent archaeological work in Asia, Greece, Italy, and 
America ; perhaps the most interesting parts of these 
reports were concerned with the exploration of a 
site which Dorpfeld believes to be Nestor's Pylos, 
and with the still unfinished exca\mtions on the 
Palatine. A single paper on an English subject 
served as a reminder of the good old times when 
the Philological Association was the mother of us 
all, and we were not yet split up into sections. An 
analysis of the programme from the point of view 
of the institutions represented shows that Johns 
Hopkins was responsible for six papers, Chicago and 
Harvard each for five, Cincinnati and Michigan 
each for three, Northwestern for two, and eleven 
other L^nivcrsities and Colleges for one each. 

In the business meeting of the Philological Asso- 
ciation the most interesting question brought up for 
action was the proposed change in the constitution 
by which the Association should be divided into 
three sections, the Eastern, the Central, and the 
Western, each of which should have its own or- 
ganization and should hold its own meeting in al- 
ternate years. After a long and animated discus- 
sion in which it appeared that the Western mem- 
bers on the whole desired the amendment and that 
those from the Central and Eastern States were 
generally opposed to it, a motion to make no im- 
mediate change was carried almost unanimously. At 
the meeting of the Council of the Institute th€ pro- 
posal of the Iowa Society thit the annual dues 
be reduced from ten to five dollars was referred to 
a committee for investigation. The election of 
officers resulted in the choice of Professor F. W. 
Kelsey of the University of Michigan as President 
of the Institute, of Professor Allan Marquand of 
Princeton University as one of the Vice-Presidents, 
of Professor Mitchell Carroll of Georg^e Washing- 
ton University as Secretary, and of Professor 



George H. Chase of Harvard University as Associate 
Secretary for the Eastern Societies. The other 
officers, I believe, remain the same. The names of 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Professor Christian Hiilsen 
apd Professor August Mau were separately pre- 
sented to the Council and by unanimous vote were 
added to the list of Foreign Honorary Members of 
the Institute. Last of all, the Managing Commit- 
tee of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome held its annual meeting and in addition to 
the transaction of regular business elected as An- 
nual Professors of Latin for the next three years 
Professor Walter Dennison of Michigan, Professor 
M. S. Slaughter of Wisconsin, and Professor H. 
R. Fairclough of Leland Stanford. The next joint 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Philological Associatwn will be 
held at the University of Toronto in the last week 
ot next December. Harry Langford Wilson 

Johns Hopkins University 



A work of serious erudition, in an historical field 
not yet competently covered, has been begun by 
Camille Jullian, professor at the College de France. 
The first two volumes of his Histoire de la Gaule 
are only the beginning. They deal with the Gallic 
invasion and Greek colonization, and with indepen- 
dent Gaul. Four other volumes are to follow : the 
Roman conquest and first Germanic invasions; gov- 
ernment by Rome ; Gallo-Roman civilization ; and 
the I^wer Empire. In the first volume there is 
a full treatment of two interesting questions — the 
Greek foundation of Marseilles and HannibaFs 
crossing of the Alps. — New York Evening Post, 
Nov. 30, 1907. 

The vagaries of a clever mind wh?n brooding over 
an unfamiliar subject are nowhere better illustrated 
than in the following passage from Franklin's Au- 
tobiography : 

I have already mentioned that I had only one 
year's instruction in a Latin school, and that when 
ver^ young, after which I neglected that language 
entirely. But when I had attained an acquaintance 
with the French, Italian, and Spanish. I was sur- 
prised to find, on looking over a Latin testament, 
that I understood more of that language than I had 
imagined ; which encouraged me to apply myself 
again to the study of it, and I met with more suc- 
cess, as those preceding languages had greatly 
smoothed my way. 

From these circumstances I have thought there is 
some inconsisfencv in our common mode of teach- 
ing languages \Ve are told that it is proper to 
begin first with Latin, and. having acquired that, it 
will be more easy to attain those modern languages 
which are derived from it; and yet we do not begin 
with tlic Greek in order more easily to acquire the 
Latin. It is true that if we can clamber and get 
to the top of a staircase without using the steps, we 
shall more easily gain them in descending; but cer- 
tainly if we begin with the lowest we shall with 
more ease ascend to the top; and I would therefore 
offer it to the consideration of those who superin- 
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tend the education of our youth whether, since many 
of those who begin with the Latin quit the same 
after spending some years without having made any 
great proficiency, and what they have learned be- 
comes almost useless, so that their time has been 
lost, it would not have been better to have begun 
with the French, proceeding to the Italian and Latin. 
For though after spending: the same time they should 
quit the study of languages and never arrive at the 
Latin, they would, however, have acquired another 
tongue or two that, being in modern use, might be 
ser^'iceabIe to them in common life. 



TRANSLATIONS HEARD IN LATIN 
RECITATIONS 

P, miles, domum (Jones' First Lessons in Latin 
lxviii.3) — "Thirteen miles to home." 

Agricolae in urbem oves agent, (Collar and Dan- 
iell's The Beginner's Latin Book, 185, 1.6), "The 
sheep agent of the farmer is in town". 

Ncque enim his nostrae rostro nocere poteran' 
(Caesar De Bello Gallico 3.13.8) — "For ours were 
not able to ram these with their frontispiece". 

donisque furentem 

incendat reginam, atque ossibus implicct igncni ; 

(Vergil's Aeneid, 1.660) 

"and by his gifts he sets the raging queen on 
fire and wraps the flame in her bones". 

W. A. DOTEY 
DeVVitt Clinton High School, New York City 



THE GREEK CLUB OF ESSEX COUNTY 

The publication of the article on American Qas- 
sicism in Number 11 of The Classical Weekly has 
called forth from Mr. W. W. King of the Barringcr 
High School, Newark, the interesting information 
that the Greek Qub of ^Essex County, New Jersey, 
is conducted exactly as was the Greek Club of New 
York City, as described by Professor Sihler. "Our 
president," says Mr. King, "is Dr. Kennedy of the 
Dearl)orn-Morgan School, and the secretary Dr. 
James F. Riggs, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, East Orange. We meet twice a month 
. . . and read two or three plays of the Greek 
p >cts each year". 



'I'he second luncheon of the New York Latin Clnl) 
will be held on February 15. 1908. Dr. Edgar S. 
Shumway will speak on The Sources of the Law. 
More extended notice will be given in the next 
issue. 
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he School Bulletin for December, 1907, is an 
by the veteran defender of classical study, 
T. T. Harris, entitled What Kmd of Language 
Aids in the Mastery of Natural Science? 
irticle is to be commended to all our scienlitic 
en. It affords a most adequate defense of 
xAy of Latin and Greek for all those students 
:xpect to specialize in science. 
Harris shows very clearly that in every do- 
of scientific research, as welt as in the vari- 
■alks of life, Latin and Greek terms abound 
h an extent that in some departments almost 
bole vocabulary is classical, and that from 
oint of view it is quite a mistake to regard 
and- Greek as being dead languages. I quote 
of his remarks: 

longer used colloquially for simple conversa- 
speech, the classic languages, Latin and 
, are all the more used for preserving the re- 
of scientific observation and for literary ex- 
m of fine shades of feeling and distinctions of 
It; and it is very necessary to get the ele- 
ry sensuous si^ifications of the Latin and 
roots, which one does in his three years high 
study of Latin, in order to acquire a fine 
of the use of these words in scientific tech- 
It also makes the technical vocabulary as 
to remember as the colloquial vocabulary. 
vord carnivorous, for instance, has the root 
Uid the root vor. earn- meaning 'flesh', and 
lot vor, to 'eat' or 'devour': the whole word 
o^ 'flesh -eating". The lack of a feeling of 
nginal meaning of the words produces the 
JUS use of language caricatured by Shillaber 
"Sayings of Mrs. Partington". Mrs. Part- 
is a type of the person who has no adequate 
of the original meaning of the classical deriv- 
•which he uses. Uneducated colored people 
furnish examples of speech of this kind. One 
m, tor instance, goes to a drug store and asks 
nanny-goat for a particular poison, meaning 
■te. And Mrs. Partington said that "Total 
n\y was a very good doctrine if you could 
live up to it". The Greek meaning of the 
antidote is just as easy to remember as the 
of the domestic animal to a person with a 
:ring of Greek, and the Latin meanings of total 
qtravity are equally easy to the one who has 
some study to Latin. 

fact that what is called a complete English 
lary contains three Latin or Greek derivatives 
e word from a Saxon or any other Gothic 
; shows us that to the educated man the fives! 
)f his latiguage, so far as science and litera- 
md the higher order of things arc concerned, 
; Latin and Greek contingent. Any person 



who had to learn botany or chembtry would find 
it worth his while to begin by a three-years study 
of Latin and Greek just for the benefit of these 
languages in his scientific education. So, too, for 
history or for poetry, and hy far more essential, 
for medicine, the law, and divinity. 

Dr. Harris draws aUention alsa to the fact that 
even in our agricultural branches, as may be seen 
from the catalogues of our state universities, the 
course of study bristles with Greek and Latin tech- 
nical terms. He quotes the following, agronomy, 
lootechny, agrotechny, rural economy, rural engi- 
neering, apiculture, viticulture, botany, zoology, 
pomology, olericulture, floriculture, horticulture, 
meteorology, mathematics, geology, physiography, 
biology, bacteriology, entomology, veterinary science, 
agrostology, embryology, cryptc^amic botany, vege- 
table cytology. 

It seems almost unnecessary in this day and gen- 
eration to emphasize the value of what Dr. Harris 
says, but even our cultivated classes who may be 
supposed to know, in general, what education is of 
most value, are often led to despise the training in 
Greek and Latin, and to withhold it from their 
children. If their attention is drawn to the fact 
that so soon as they get outside of the common- 
place in the realm of expression, their language be- 
comes more and more classical, and that any one 
who is at all careful in his speech must get a great 
deal of satisfaction out of the play of synonymic 
distinctions, wihch is only possible when one knows 
the actual meanings of words, it would seem to be 
self-evident that they would choose for their chil- 
dren the study of ancient languages in preference 
to much that is offered in our crowded curriculum. 
My own experience proves that even children can 
be much interested in this side of classical study, 
and why should grown people have less regard for 
the ideal than children? 

Dr. Harris expresses this dependence of our lan- 
guage upon the classical tongues very well also in 
the following paragraph: 

It remains true, and will remain true, that for us 
Latin and Greek must be studied because they arc 
still living in the English language, and are not 
dead languages; because they are living languages, 
not of the colloquial vocabulary cA common sen- 
suous experience, but of the scientific vocabulary ; 
not only of the strict sciences like mathematics and 
logic and physics, but of the experimental and his- 
torical sciences, one and all, and because the char- 
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acteristic v-cabularies and styles of the great liter- 
ary writers of English are to be identified through 
the possession which they show of the fine shades 
of meaning as well as the possession of newly at- 
tained powers to express moods of the soul. Their 
refinements of taste, their lofty aspirations and 
subtle thoughts, are all made possible of expres- 
sion by skill in using the Latin and Greek deriva- 
tives which reenforce the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary 
by a wealth of words three times as numerous as 
'that derived from the old English. 

SAPPHO AND PHAON' 

The appearance of any work of literature asso- 
ciated with the name of the greatest of women 
poets inevitably arouses a doubly eager anticipation. 
No one can fail to be moved by the remembrance 
that Sappho was, by general agreement, the great- 
est lyric poet of antiquity: her fame was next to 
that of Homer himself. And the fact that not 
more than two complete poems and a hundred frag- 
ments survive makes any new treatment of her 
work important. One complete poem, the Ode to 
Anactoria, remains because Longinus enshrined it 
in his treatise On the Sublime, as a perfect example 
of the height of eloquence. Another, the Ode to 
Aphrodite, whidi is perhaps complete, was pre- 
served for a like reason by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus; and the remaining fragments survive chiefly 
because of similar quotation by other Greek writ- 
ers from Aristotle to Plutarch, and later. Some- 
thing of the spirit of Sappho's complete work is pre- 
served in imitations by Theocritus and Bion, Catul- 
lus, Vergil and Horace, and by other ancient poets. 
The fragments themselves — "the supreme success, 
the final achievement, of the poetic art", every word 
having "a peculiar and unmistakable perfume, a seal 
of absolute perfection and inimitable grace" — ^have 
inspired Byron, Moore, Tennyson, Rosetti, Swin- 
burne, and other modem poets. They are collected 
in Theodor Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Graeci. A literal 
translation and numerous selected renderings in 
Engli^ are presented in Henry Thornton Whar- 
ton's Sappho (London, 1885, and later editions). 

Concerning the life of the poet we know very 
little. It seems certain that she was of Lesbos, and 
had about her a group of maidens whom she in- 
spired to music and poetry. Apparently she lived 
about the beginning of the sixth century B. C, at 
Mitylene; she was of aristocratic family, her broth- 
er Larichus being a public cupbearer. Fragments 
of her verses are addressed to him and to another 
brother; one to the poet Alcaeus; others to Qeis, a 
little maid, her daughter. 

Sappho's conspicuous position as a woman poet, 
however, early gave rise to legend. The satiric 
comedy of the third century B. C. dwelt much upon 
her, as it did upon Plato and Demosthenes. The 



I Smppho and Phmon. A Trmgedjr. By Percy Mackaye. New York ; 
The Macmillan Co. (1907). 



old Stories of Phaon and a leap into the sea 
first associated with her name at this time.' 
there were numerous others, one of a happy 
riage to a man of her own rank, a ripe old ag« 
an honored grave. The former tradition, hoi 
prevailed until it became permanently fixed b 
Latin Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, attrtti|lt< 
Ovid, and available m EngHsh in the transkti 
Alexander Pope (1707). This furnishes the fo 
tion for the Sapho and Phao of John Lill} 
Euphuist (1584) ; and of the Austrian poet 
parzer's Sappho (1819), which still holds the 
and may be read in English in the translati< 
Ellen Frothingham (Boston, 1876). The Gt 
critic Friedrich Gottlieb Welcher (1816 and i 
and, later, Professor Comparetti cleared away 
tain accusations against the character of the 
while many critics have aided a juster view o 
work by emphasizing her exquisite treatmer 
nature, music, poetry, and the cultivation o 
spirit, as well as her supreme power as a pc 
love. Gounod's first opera, Sappho (i%i), 
Alma-Tadema's paintings are characteristic tri 
to her from the realms of art and music 

In Mr. Mackaye's play a prose Prologue r- 
the finding, during the excavation of the pi 
theatre of Varius at Herculaneum, of a manu: 
tragedy, Sappho and Phaon, by that author, 
the Induction, the actors discuss their life, witl 
another, and their art, with Varius and his g 
Horace and Vergil, before whom they reheai 
part of the tragedy. The Prelude, after elab 
stage directions, presents a score of hexameter 
spoken by Prologus. 

The scene of the tragedy proper, which rex 
unchanged throughout, except for the varied c 
ing of evening, night and morning, is a promoi 
overlooking the Aegean sea, the sound of 1 
is an undertone throughout the play. The s< 
is an olive grove, a Doric temple, an altar to A 
dite, a fire-urn of Poseidon, and statues of both 
The play is written chiefly in iambic pentai 
blank verse, interspersed with short-lined lyria 
elevated passages in trochaic or dactylic hexan 
Yet other passages are in notably excellent sapj 
Act one presents Sappho's pupil Atthis, betroth 
her mistress's brother Larichus, and Anac 
whom the poet Alcaeus has deserted to woo Saj 
Alcaeus quarrels with Pittacus, tyrant of Mitj 
another of Sappho's wooers, whose blow at Alt 
strikes Phaon, a slave whom Sappho loves at ! 
Sappho reproves Alcaeus for his inconstancy 
Pittacus for his serenity, and buys from Phao 
an offering to Aphrodite, a sea-dove he would 
rifice to Poseidon in order that his sick child 
be healed. In act two Sappho, in the garb o: 
brother Larichus, with a key from Pittacus, un 
Phaon's slave-yoke. Together they fly frofu 
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wrath of Alcaeus, whom Phaon has struck with his 
own spear. In act third the chill and fog of the 
sea affright Phaon, who, striking in the dark at 
Alcaeus, kills his own boy. Thalassa, his slave- 
wife, appears with his dead babe, and Phaon re- 
turns to her in spite of Sappho's entreaties. Sappho 
leaps from the promontory into the fog, and the 
scene changes gradually to the excavation of the 
Prologue, for a prose Epilogue of half a dozen lines. 
Two prose Interludes present, between the acts of 
-the tragedy, a pantomime of Hercules, drunken and 
overmastered by Omphak. This burlesque theme 
x-ather detracts from the dignity of the remainder 
of the piece, and its treatment offers little that is 
pleasing besides some Cupid and Psyche dances. 
These interludes are appropriately relegated to the 
^ippendix of the book. 

The combined prologue, induction, prelude, inter- 
ludes, and epilogue extend to half the compass of 
the tragedy itself, allowing that to be only three- 
iffourths as long as the author's Jeanne D'Arc of last 
3rear. There is thus assembled a quantity of ma- 
terial sufficient to satisfy the convention of dra- 
matic bulk, without the addition of seemingly ad- 
^ventitious details as in the earlier play. The ap- 
f>roach to the milieu of the Greek tragedy by way 
of the Roman induction, and to that by way of 
the modern prologue, is a successful and happy de- 
"V'ice for producing that "willing suspension of dis- 
fcelief which Coleridge considered essential to the 
enjoyment of poetry. 

The prologue, however, in causing an emotional 
archaeology to triumph over one that is scientific, 
»-evives, perhaps for the sake of dramatic conflict, 
^»n old antagonism that other poets have rather tried 
to reconcile. Without the careful determination 
^^iDf many details, the prologue's praise of "the art, 
the loveliness, the knowledge of the ancient world" 
tnight easily be misplaced; and any true realization 
^iDf the race's "one continuity of passion and of pain" 
>svould be impossible. This large conception, which 
is fundamental to the entire work, is admirably ex- 
X^ressed in the prelude, although in language too 
^^stract for vocal speech. 

The atmosphere of Roman life is restored both 

>vith imagination and with sufficient accuracy, in 

the induction, which is one-fifth as long as the 

tragedy. The poet Varius did write at least one 

^lay on a Greek theme, and was the friend of both 

Tlorace and Vergil, who are represented with the 

tirbanity and the gentleness respectively associated 

-with their names. The induction's defence of 

acting is spirited, and its tetrameter verse is vital 

throughout and frequently admirable. 

The historic personages in the tragedy, it must 
be confessed, remind one of Freytag's "How diffi- 
cult and perilous it is to make use artistically of 
an historical life I" Alcaeus is presented as an em- 



bodiment of the lawlessness traditionally attributed 
to his life, rather than as the creator of such poetic 
images as **the ship of state"; while Pittacus, famed 
for his nobility and wisdom as one of the seven 
sages of Greece, is represented as raging against the 
man whom he actually freed from imprisonment. 
And it must be stated, regretfully, that the heroine 
of the play, also, is drawn from tradition rather 
th^n from history, and drawn from a tradition which 
traduces the authentic Sappho of the fragments. 
This is the more strange since a dozen of the frag- 
ments are paraphrased in the tragedy; all accurately, 
and some with rare charm. But a dozen more — 
of garlands and dancing, of evening and dawn, of 
love and longing, of sacrifice and prayer — are un- 
used, although they are almost demanded by the 
situation and language of the play. Nor is use 
made of scores of others which would both have 
enriched the language of the drama and given a 
truer character of her who sang of the "silver 
moon" and *'the golden-sandaled dawn", of "spring's 
messenger, the sweet-voiced nightingale", and of 
serving "the violet-weaving muses" with "sweeter 
tone than harp, more gold than gold". 

But if it be regretted that Mr. Mackaye has en- 
deavored to embody not "the poetess of all time" but 
"the eternal maiden and her lover", it is doubly 
unfortunate that he has chosen a tradition that is 
inconsistent with our modern conception of his 
heroine, and that he has developed it in a way that 
does violence to what we actually know of her. 
The authentic Sappho praised worth, wisdom, re- 
straint, maidenly delicacy, and maternal affection, 
and she repeatedly satirized rusticity. In the play, 
unrestrained love makes her reject a poet and a ruler 
for a slave, for whom she competes against his wife 
and children. And there are numerous other points 
of conflict. 

Even, however, if one agree with Dryden that 
"the story is the least part ... it is fancy that 
gives the life-touches", the heroine's love for Phaon 
would not seem to be justified by this standard. 
He, throughout, is fearful rather than heroic, in- 
different rather than ardent. Neither beauty nor 
charm is attributed to him, although both were 
given him to an irresistible degree by Aphrodite in 
the ancient legend which Lilly uses, but which Mr. 
Mackaye quotes only up to the point which would 
solve the problem. Without some such reason, and 
lacking the ardor attributed to her in the Latin 
Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, Sappho's strength is 
turned to weakness, her wisdom becomes folly. The 
new invention, too, of her conflict with Phaon's slave- 
wife, Thalassa, leaves Sappho far less pleasing in our 
eyes than does Grillparzer's fable, in which Sappho 
resigns young Phaon,who worships her as a goddess, 
to her pupil Melitta whom he loves, with the con- 
clusion "Ich suchte dich und habe mich gefunden"! 
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Authenticity, consistency, and dramatic intensity, 
then, can scarcely be granted to Mr. Mackaye's 
tragedy; but it does possess many passages of 
strength and fineness. The atmosphere of the set- 
ting, the cadence of the sea, and the gloom of the 
drifting fog, are sensible throughout And the 
fundamental conflict between Poseidon and Aphro- 
dite is impressively indicated. Sappho's contrast 
between man's love and woman's, her praise pf 
poetry, and her final address to Poseidon and to 
Aphrodite are all memorable. 

This last ^eech deserves quotation, both as the 
one unquestionably dramatic passage of the tragedy, 
and also as indicating the mastery of diction and 
metre to which its lines not infrequently attain. 

God of the generations, pain, and death, 
I .bow to thee. Not for love's sake is love's 
Fierce happiness, but for the after-race. 

Yet , why must we 

Rapturous beings of the spray and storm 
That chan^ting, beat our hearts against thy shores 
Of aspiration — ebb? ebb and return 
Into the songless dtcp? are we no more 
Than foam upon thy garment? 

Another wave has broken at your feet 
And, moaning, wanes into oblivion. 
But not its radiance. That flashes back 
Into the morning, and shall flame again 
Over a myriad waves. That flame am I, 
Nor thou, Poseidon, shalt extinguish me. 
My spirit is thy changeling, and returns 
To her, who glows beyond the stars of birth — 
To her, who is herself Time's passion star. 

If, however, it be deduced from the foregoing that 
Mr. Mackaye's work, when tested by the severest 
ideals, appears not so much dramatic as narrative, 
reflective and idyllic, it mu^t be remembered that 
he has proposed for himself the most difficult of all 
poetic tasks, and one in which even partial success 
is a distinction. To select rightly from an in- 
finite richness of material in a time when the literary 
atmosphere is yet but partially dramatic, to combine 
capability for powerful emotion with clarity of 
vision and a knowledge of the outer world, to be 
both plastic to his theme and in command of it, 
both ardent and deliberate, creative and critical, to 
master both character and action, atmosphere and 
detail, to possess both power of construction and of 
utterance, to meet the requirements both of poetry 
and of truth, of the actor and the public — these are 
but a few of the impossible things to which a dra- 
matic poet must attain. 

As it is, Mr. Mackaye has already, young as he 
is, made four contributions to American poetic 
drama, worthy to be ranked with those of its mas- 
ters, Longfellow, George Henry Boker, Bayard Tay- 
lor, and Richard Hovey. And Sappho and Phaon 
indicates an advance in coherence and clarity over 
Jeanne D'Arc, as that did in scope over Fenris, the 



Wolf, and as that did in power over The Canter- 
bury Tales. And in each case, Mr. Mackaye's choice 
of subject has given his work a freshness, and his 
gifts of diction and metre have given it a power 
and beauty seldom shown by the work of any of 

his American contemporaries. 
Teachers College Clyde FurST 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE 

Syracuse did herself proud in her hospitable treat- 
ment of the strangers within her gates on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers' Association during the late holiday recess. A 
much appreciated form of attention was the pro- 
vision by the Chamber of Commerce of a large 
number of books of street-car tickets, thus encour- 
aging the visitors to visit the new University 
stadium and other points of interest. The meeting 
was largely attended and was in the highest degree 
successful. 

It is pr<^able that the most profitable feature of 
the gathering was the meeting of the several de- 
partment conferences, which occupied all of Friday, 
December 27. The Classical Association had two 
largely attended sessions on that day, occupying be- 
tween five and six hours in the aggregate, a pal- 
pable advantage over the recent classical conference 
in the City College uncomfortably jammed into a 
single hour at the close of a long day's session. 

It is a regrettable fact that from its very nature 
the most attractive feature of the Qassical Confer- 
ence program can receive only a brief passing no- 
tice. Reference is here made to the illustrated lec- 
ture by Prof, ^gar A. Emens of Syracuse Uni- 
versity on the Pre- Persian Sculptures of the Acrop- 
olis. Like many other instructors of our up-to- 
date institutions of higher learning, Prof. Emens 
believes in the efficacy of a good stereopticon with 
carefully selected and prepared slides as an instru- 
ment of instruction, and he has made so excellent 
use of his opportunities for travel in Greece that 
he justly deserves to be ranked as an authority of 
distinction in the field of Grecian antiquities, though 
his natural modesty would doubtless forbid his mak- 
ing such a claim for himself. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Emens may have an early opportunity 
of producing the same lecture in the metropolis, af- 
fording all classical teachers of the Greater City an 
entertainment of high cultural value. 

Without the instructive charts with which was 
fortified the discussion of Comparative Grammar in 
Secondary Schools, it is impossible to do justice to 
the able paper by Mr. John P. MacHarg of the 
Greek Department of the Auburn High School. 
Holding that modern language students without a 
preliminary training in the Latin should be kept 
apart from those enjoying this great advantage, Mr. 
MacHarg said in part: 
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To lessen grammar study and the time devoted to 
it, without decreasing the value of such training, is 
an end which may be approached by the use of uni- 
form terminology and the adoption by all the teach- 
ers of a school of simple classifications or analyses 
of the various features of grammar. 

Such definite analysis of grammar helps the stu- 
dent and good tables are to be found in many gram- 
mars, especially those of Latin and Greek. They 
are not, however, uniform and students are contin- 
ually confused by the different terms for the same 
-thin^ which their several instructors employ. . . . 
Helpful analogies between grammatical construc- 
tions may continually be pointed out, and the Ger- 
man instructor errs who fails to build upon the defi- 
xiite grammatical ideas which his student who knows 
^Latin possesses. In teaching forms of inflection imi- 
:£orniity in arrangement should be required. The 
ziames of moods may well be written at the top of 
the paradigm, with names of tenses on the left hand 
side. In teaching grammar or anything else it 
should be remembered that the thing which can be 
seen is the thing most easily learned. 

Passing on to case relations in syntax, Mr. Mac- 
Xiarg gave simple tables affording an adequate clas- 
sification for both the Classics and modern lan- 
guages, emphasizing the thought that uniformity 
^mong the teachers of a school in the use of tables 
^nd terminology is the essential thing. 

In the afternoon session. Professor Edward Fitch, 

of Hamilton College, discussed Some Points of 

^Emphasis in College Preparatory Greek. Assuming 

^s a practical rule "a maximum of forms and a 

Yninimum of syntax". Professor Fitch held that the 

"present position of Greek emphaszes the importance 

^Df fixing upon the essentials of the language and 

teaching those. Mark the points of confusion and 

strengthen the defences by constant attention. 

Something can be done toward correcting looseness 

^nd vagueness in the knowledge of Greek forms 

iDy the use of analysis. The ability to analyze is 

of great value in connection with the study of 

IHomer; a good example of such an analysis is seen 

mn the Selected Groups of Words in Seymour's 

School Iliad. 

"The ability which we seek to develop," he con- 
cluded, "is the ability to read Greek. . . . If we 
"^ould read Greek with freedom, let us not hold 
'l>ack from that protracted, intensive and thorough 
-work which the mastery of the language demands". 

Educational Aims in Elementary Latin was the 
topic of the paper presented by Mr. W. A. Jenner 
of the Boys High School, Brooklyn, and discussed 
by Mr. Terry of Casenovia Seminary. After con- 
cluding that the growth in favor of Latin and the 
collapse of the culturally superior language, Greek, 
justified the inference that Latin to-day is studied 
for its disciplinary rather than for its cultural 
value, Mr. Jenner said in substance: 

We must not disregard the importance of Latin 
as an instrument for the improvement of the ver- 



nacular; and in pursuance of this aim. we cannot 
afford to tolerate even in the first year's work the 
use of lame English in translation. In this regard 
as in others, we must keep in mind the rights and 
interests of the pupil who cannot and should not 
be expected to study Latin more than one year. For 
him First Year Latin must be made of value per se 
and must not be regarded as wasted effort. With 
proper teaching, he can and should be made to feel 
that he is getting something of itnmediate worth in 
the way of habits of systematic study, of concen- 
trated and sustained attention with the resulting in- 
tellectual acuteness. 

In considering what we call special aims, we must 
attempt to do something towards solving the prob- 
lem of lessening the mortality in the first year. 
Secondary school teachers are fond of charging up 
their butchery of beginners to the elementary school, 
particularly to the deficient ground work in English 
grammar. With the prevalent notion that we Latin 
teachers cannot reasonably be expected to teach 
English Grammar, the writer sharply differs. As 
a subject of pure mental discipline of an introspect- 
ive nature, English grammar cannot be effectively 
taught iai the primary school, but can a:*d should be 
effectively taught through the medium of Latin. 
Less instead of more formal grammar will in the 
future be taught in the primary schools and we must 
cease to lean upon it for support in the pursuit of 
elementary Latin. 

Of ideas in the mental content of the beginner of 
far greater agglutinative value are the apperception 
masses of geographical and historical content. Upon 
these rather than on grammatical ideas must we de- 
pend for interest and apperception. Textbooks 
whose Latin-English sentences are of the puella-pul- 
chra-est-in-magno-horto type will not answer this 
purpose. In order successfully to appeal to geo- 
graphical and historical ideas before such notions 
lose their freshness and potency we must contrive 
to bring the beginner into almost immediate contact 
with Caesar as Caesar wrote it. The right sort of 
introductory hook will make this possible after ten 
or twelve lessons and enlist the active interest of 
the pupil in the study of the Helvetian war before 
all his initial enthusiasm has been crushed out by 
a long preliminary grinding process. It is not in- 
tended in the first year to teach Roman history or 
geography but to resort to these solely for the pur- 
pose of maintaining interest and promoting apper- 
ception. 

By narrowly confining the acquisition of vocabu- 
lary and forms to those occurring most frequently 
in the first 29 chapters the entire Helvetian war 
may be decently covered in the first year's work and 
the pupil will have thus completed a task whose 
value he can understand. The. successful accom- 
plishment of this plan will necessitate attention to 
two special aims the neglect of which is largely re- 
sponsible for the present butchery of beginners. 
First the work of each day must be made definite 
so that as in mathematics the pupil may be sure 
that he knows his lesson and will get credit for 
knowing it. Secondly, a very considerable portion 
of the class period must be given to the preparation 
with the teacher's assistance of the next day's les- 
son. Herein we shall properly be imitating the 
methods of the primary school, whose teachers are 
guided by a professional training rarely shared by 
the teachers of the secondary schools. 

Boys High School, Brooklyn W. A. JenNER 
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SUMMARY 

In reading Caesar and Tacitus we are not always 
likely to realize the enormous civilisatory influence 
of Roman expansion in the North- West. Even the 
professional archaeologist usually does but scant 
justice to these outlying provinces of ancient life, 
nay, he perhaps does them less justice than is done 
by others. The magnificent results of the excava- 
tions carried on now for almost twenty years by 
the German Empire along the line of the Limes 
Romanus are but seldom mentioned, although at 
the last Classical Conference at Ann Arbor a paper 
was read on this topic, and published in Records 
of the Past. All the more welcome is a recent 
contribution in the field by Heinrich Willers of the 
University of Bonn, in Rheinisches Museum LXII, 
on The Roman Brass Industry in Germania In- 
ferior. The author starts from the clay vessels of 
the imperial times, the so-called Campanian and 
Arezzo goods, and shows how, under the influence 
of Greek artists, there had sprung up in southern 
Italy a large and prospeirous trade in these simple 
yet graceful dishes. He then proceeds to show 
how during the second and third centuries of our 
era the rich clay banks of the Rhine valley were 
laid under contribution, and how their products 
gradually crowded out the imported goods. It is 
a significant fact, revealing the taste, and probably 
the social stratum, of the consumers, that the Ital- 
ian manufactures show decorations from the Dio- 
nysiac circle, while the domestic manufactures are 
decorated with scenes of gladiatorial combats, or 
the fights of the amphitheatre. Of course, metal 
vessels are not as numerous as the cheaper earth- 
enware. For in antiquity, as to-day, they were the 
envied possession of the wealthy only. How eager- 
ly such treasures were appreciated is best shown by 
the circumstance, mentioned by Mr. Willers, that 
the veterans settled around C^ua and near Corinth 
hastened to rifle the graves of their new homes of 
their contents, so that but few bronze vessels can 
be traced back to tombs, while the majority of those 
finds in the Museo Nazionale in Naples come from 
the buried city of Pompei. It is also significant 
for the spiritual attitude of the Northerners that 
it is different in Germany, where the graves are only 
now yielding up their contents to the unscrupulous 
archaeologist. The metal industry, too, had its home 
in Southern Italy, and the earliest specimens were 
imported from there. Soon, however, the Romans 
began to work the metal deposits of their new pos- 
sessions, and gradually the imported vessels were 
replaced by native manufactures. While the new in- 
dustry closely imitated the forms and the decorations 
of the imported models, just as our modem manu- 
facturers would in similar circumstances, there are 
enough traces of lack of artistic feeling to distin- 



guish the one line from the other. I use the ex- 
pression "lack of artistic feeling*' advisedly, for il 
was no lack of technical skill that is responsible foi 
the imperfection. Quite to the contrary, the mere 
manufacture ought to excite our highest admiration. 
These vessels were cast in hollow moulds, but so 
thin that they form the envy of our modem work- 
ers in cast metal ; rarely does the thickness of a ves- 
sel exceed two millimetres. Yet the manufacturers 
understood how to polish these thin walls by means 
of a lathe! There is one decided difference, bow- 
ever, between the Italian product and the German: 
the Italian vessels consist of genuine bronze, that 
is a mixture of copper, tin, and lead, while the 
German imitations, doubtless owing to the proxim- 
ity of the material, are real brass, differing from 
the bronze, when new, by their yellow color — bronze 
is brown. The fact that no attempt was made to 
imitate the color by artificial means shows clearly 
a certain barbaric taste, rejoicing in the bright 
gleam of the vessels, perhaps fondly dreaming thai 
the inexperienced eye might take them for gold. I 
want to say in passing that the finding of these 
vessels throws some light on an important papyrus 
iound in the Fayyum, and now in Leydcn, a col- 
lection of recipes for metal workers, and filled with 
processes by which an ignoble alloy may be substi- 
tuted for the genuine golden article. However that 
may be, the paper of Mr. Willers serves a most use- 
ful purpose in fnaking us realize how much of a 
peaceful conquest was going on side by side with 
the clash of arms on the Western frontier of the 
Roman Empire. E. R. 



ADVERTISINQ THR CLASSICS 

The New York Times for Dec. 2g, 1907, had a 
short burlesque under the above title, from which 
we clip the following: 

"J" St think," said Julius Caesar moodily, "if there 
had been some scientific puffing of *De Bello Gal- 
licoM the sale would have been enormous". He 
glanced over the spook of the literary journal which 
Shakespeare had dropped, saw some of the book 
boomings there, and murmured: 

"All Gall is divided into three parts, of which one 
is that of the publishers, one that of the reviewers, 
and one, which is the greatest of these, that of the 
authors themselves". 

And, closing his eyes, in a day dream he saw be- 
fore him the "Literary Gossip" department of The 
Rome Daily Centurion with this announcement: 

"In *De Bello Gallico', which has just come from 
the presses of Messrs. Dixit & Scripsit, Mr. J 
Caesar gives a charming picture of Paris and vicin- 
ity. Mr. Caesar's opportunities for gathering in- 
formation on his travels were legion. He had the 
good fortune of meeting some of the leading men 
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of the country, among them Vercingetorix, Ario- 
vistus, and Dumnorix, and his descriptions of these 
meetings are full of interest for every Roman reader. 
The book is tastefully gotten up and should be very 
popular as a Saturnalia gift''. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

will hold its second luncheon of the year at the 
Hotel Marlborough, at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Broadway, New York City, on February 15. 
Limcheon will be served promptly at noon, and will 
be followed by an address by 

Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, of the Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, on The Sources of the 
Law. 

All persons interested in any way are invited to 
be present, whether they are members of the New 
York Latin Club or not. 

Those wishing to attend the luncheons are re- 
quested to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West loist 
Street, New York. Tickets for one luncheon arc 
$1.00, for the two remaining luncheons of the year, 
$1.50. Payment may be made by mail to Mr. 
Hodges or at the luncheons. 

It is hoped that at the third luncheon the ad- 
dress will be by Professor Hendrickson, who has 
just come to Yale from Chicago University. 



The Pacific Coast branch of the American Philo- 
logical Association held its annual meeting on De- 
cem^ber 20 and 21 at the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. The sessions were well attended and full 
of interest. 



In a recent college entrance examination paper 
a student derived aholere from ah + oleo, 'oil', and 
the verb was said to mean *to oil away, just as the 
Romans rubbed the soft waxy oil over their tab- 
lets in order to cover over the old writing. Hence 
aboleo means 'to blot out' ". 



"Nevertheless I see that if, terrified by my voice, 
you induce your mind to go into exile" — was not 
spoken by a grim examiner with the intention of 
putting a trembling student's wits to flight ; it was 
the student's own version of a familiar passage in 
Cicero's best-known oration. 
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is published by The Classical Association of the Middle 
Mates and Maryland. It is issued weekly, on Saturdays, 
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Probably one of the most inleresling features of 
the conflict between the upholders of classical train- 
ing in our educational system and the advocates 
of wider instruction in science is the difference of 
attitude ot the two sides. ! have yet to meet 
a scientific man who was willing, in the stress of 
controversy, to yield a jot of the extravagant claims 
Xo consideration put forth by science as a depart- 
ment of learning, but more than once has one of 
«nur own number come to the assistance of the sci- 
«?ntilic hosts in an attack upon the classical position. 
In this issue appears an article by Dr. Ball, in 
■\*hich he urges that in the present state of educa- 
tion we should be content to lay all our stress upon 
the leaching of Latin and give up any attempt to 
liold Greek in our lower classes. Hft thinks that 
'X'vhile the reasons for the study of Latin are mani- 
fold and cogent, those for the study of Greek are 
»^ot nearly so strong, and (hat, so far as Greek lil- 
^:rature is concerned, it can be studied sufficiently 
'^vcll in translation. This latter part of his argii- 
netit will W made the basis of an editorial in the 
*next issue by Professor Stuart of Princeton. Mean- 
■^vhile it is interesting to observe that a similar 
K^lea has been advocated recently in England by Dr. 
Joseph Wood, Headmaster of Harrow. He writes 
^s follows (according to the New York Times) : 

There is not time for all, and Greek will have to 
^;o. Do I regret it? Well, I regard the knowl- 
edge — not a smattering — of Greek as a most pre- 
«;ious intellectual possession. Nothing can quite 
»-eplace it as a vehicle for creating accuracy and 
x-ofinement of thought, for filling the mincl with 
1-iigh literary ideals. To be able to read and enjoy 
the Iliad of Homer and the Dialogues of Plato is 
to increase enormously the happiness ot life. But 
it is common knowledge that the vast majority of 
t>oys who learn Greek at school do not learn enough 
to enable them to enjoy, or even to read, the great 
Tiiasterpieces ot Greek literature. It they did per- 
liaps no sacrifice would be too great to make in 
order to retain Greek in the ordinary curriculum 
of public schools. But they do not, 

I feel very strongly that it is a criminal waste 
<jf valuable time to force a boy to learn just enough 
Oreek to be able to parse a sentence and to read 
a book of Xenophon (the dullest and most com- 
monplace ot authors), when his time might be 
profitably employed iu other things. The univer- 
sities exact as a compulsory subject tnr entrance 
a slight, a very slight, a contemptibly slijiht, knowl- 
edfe of Greek. It is of no use to Ihc hnvi what- 
ever, and takes them from studies which they pre- 
fer. Once admitted to the university Ihey throw 



their Greek books away and forget them altogether. 
I speak from forty years' expeerience as a school- 
master, and give it as my conviction that the 
studj- of Greek, when (jursued far enough to ap- 
preciate the literature, is the most elevating and 
stimulating of all studies, but to go just tar enough 
to read Euripides with a crib has no educational 
value whatever. 

It is desirable that we should be prepared to 
meet all arguments, and we may be sure that the 
criticisms from our own members are intended to 
rouse us to the necessity of having our loins al- 
ways girded. But it seems to me that this atti- 
tude, whether adopted by our adversaries or by 
our own people, neglects a very important matter. 
The basis for yielding Greek is frankly the desire 
that the product of education should be a practical 
man, the desire to fit our youth to enter the ranks 
of money seekers as early as possible. In its low- 
est terms, those educators who take exception to 
classical study desire to turn our schools and col- 
leges into training-schools for business. Now on 
this ground we classicists have no chance, and it is 
a ground on which we should never attempt to 
fight. It seems, to a thinking man, pitiful that 
the slogan of our time should be business and not 
happiness, should be the machine and not the spirit. 
We have heard for ages that man cannot live by 
bread alone, but the aim of modern education 
seems more and more to make it impossible to 
have anything else by which to live. We know 
that all achievement that is worthy ot the name 
has been the result of following an ideal ; we know 
that commercialism and the ideal are incompatible; 
we know that as soon as the ideal vanishes from 
the heart of uian he becomes lower than the brute, 
because he has let drop from him that which 
raises him above the brute. 

Now education is not a training for business. 
Education, properly considered, is the training of 
the spirit of man. It is the intent of education to 
open the doors of the mind and the spirit to that 
which is ennobling, inspiring and elevating. While 
we classicists have no complaint to make against 
science in its place, we do maintain that the ideals 
of man have been expressed for ages in litera- 
ture, and that the springs of human existence have 
been put into Greek literature as in uo other We 
maintain also that the great reason why the Gassics 
have not had the influence that they should have 
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had has been the way in which they have been 
taught, and, if those in charge of our educational 
administration were broad-minded enough to give 
as the equipment in men and money which they 
lavish on the sciences, the reproach against classi- 
cal teaching would soon be taken away. 

Since these things are so, it seems to me that 
those of us who deplore the present situation would 
do better to insist upon a proper treatment in our 
educational system of the things of the spirit as 
opposed to the so-called practical subjects, and 
would not admit, by reason of the stress of educa- 
tional conditions, that which they would not admit 
if the conditions were ideal. Compromise is fre- 
quently necessary for progress, but this com- 
promise should extend to means, not to ends. With 
reg^ard to ends we at least have no reason to com- 
promise anything. 



LATIN VERSUS THE CLASSICS 

Criticism of the place of Latin and Greek in mod- 
ern education has taken many directions; yet still 
the garrison of the classical stronghold goes on for 
the most part assuming that it is really one strong- 
hold rather than two. The criticism, of late, has 
been perhaps less acrimonious than formerly. In 
America, at least, the opponents of classical study 
have possibly enjoyed enough in the way of con- 
cession to make them magnanimous. Moreover 
the familiar notion that the Classics are 'unpractical' 
probably has less weight than it once had. We 
have come to realize fairly well that, for the un- 
technical multitude of us, the visibly practical sub- 
jects taught in school are not many besides reading 
and writing, the duties of life being mainly learned 
in the doing of them. It has been commonly ob- 
served that even the natural sciences, interesting as 
they are for everyone to know about, rarely make 
one any the more independent of the gas man or 
the plumber or the cook, and this observation has 
perhaps been as fruitful for the humanistic side 
as has denunciation of the Philistines. Neverthe- 
less the classicist has little of his former serene 
confidence in raising the slogan of 'the humanities', 
since obviously these elements in educational appa- 
ratus have long ceased to coincide simply with whit 
is written in Greek and Latin. 

He must give particular reasons, and the ground 
of the defence of classical study has shifted very 
much. For many generations the great motive 
avowed for reading Latin and Greek was the ideal 
standard of ancient literary art. More recently, in 
various guises, the philological end of the argument 
has been popularized. Among the supposablc re- 
sults of studying the classic languages, it is evi- 
dently worth while to distinguish between those 
results which are actually realized and those which 
more usually are not; and while the arguments for 



the study are strong enough to sustain much, it is 
clear that they will not sustain all that the tradi- 
tional classicist has tried to hang upon them. We 
ought to detach, more definitely than we do, the 
defence of Latin as ordinary educational material 
from that of *the Classics' in the aggregate. The 
study of Latin and Greek meets certain 'fundamental 
requirements in education, but perhaps it more th m 
meets them. One language without the other may 
after all be the proper quantity. 

In practice the separation has already been largely 
accomplished. But occupants of chairs of classical 
philology are still very wont to deprecate suggestions 
which involve doubt of the 'true solidarity of clas- 
sical studies'. The dropping of the Greek require- 
ment in places where that of Latin is still main- 
tained has gone as a concession from the classical 
side often only less reluctant than elsewhere the 
surrender of both languages. Yet if, for the great 
body of students who are to receive the particular 
type of education implied by the A. B. diploma, . 
which has always been not only untechnical but = 
Jargely literary, the plan of requiring Latin and - 
not Greek has right reason behind it, surely it ought - 
not to be accepted as a mere unwelcome compromise ^ 
by those whose personal interests are in the ^ 
Classics; their authority ought to be less subject to ^ 
discount than it often is in the plea for *at least — 
Latin' among the studies required for the Bachelor ^ 
of Arts degree. 

The Latin language, to the modern student, has -— 
two chief aspects of interest, one related to its place = 
in history, the other to its scientific value in purely "^ 
linguistic study. 

We will not claim too much for the historic worth ^ 
of Latin literature in comparison with others, though ^■ 
certainly the Latin writers said some things to^ 
finally well that they have made, as the enthusiast :^ 
can maintain, 'plagiarists of all succeeding races'. ^ 
The Latin language, however, brings us into contact i^ 
with the whole range of relations between our : 
modern life and the world-empire which was the — 
climax of antiquity. Though the subject has ^ 
evoked many a platitude, it is perennially fit to ^ 
arouse enthusiasm. Out of that empire have come - 
the greatest nations and civilizations that we know, - 
and of our vast and complicated inheritance from 
it there is many a wide domain that is ill-compre- 
hended without reference to its source. Roman 
civilization summed up the ancient world. In 
numberless ways it is more closely connected with 
the world of our day than is the Greek, and that is 
why, though Greek literature is an even bett'!r 
theme for admiration, the preponderance of histori- 
cal reasons in a choice between them is all with 
the Latin. But why not take both Greek and Latin 
literatures, so far as we want them, in translation? 

Certainly most of the things which are worth the 
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ordinary student's while are accessible in transla- 
tions, some of these so good as to be themselves 
classics of their kind; and as to the loss of the 
'aroma' of the, original, there is forever a lurking 
doubt how much of this special thing is really per- 
ceived at all by students who do not understand 
the sense of a passage until they have turned it 
into a vernacular rendering of their own. Prob- 
2ibly even they get a little of it. But there is not 
much novelty in the opinion that many persons who 
Inave never learned the Greek alphabet know from 
translations more of the masterpieces of Greek liter- 
ature than does the average classical sophomore 
^%who has struggled through a small quantity <)f them 
mxi the original texts. And such an admission would 
^?vidently be compromising for the Latin also, if we 
studied Latin chiefly to get a knowledge of Latin 
literature. 

But we do not. Often as the distinction is over- 
looked, we study Greek substantially for its litera- 
^^lre, Latin for the language; and upon the differ- 
^Mice hinges nearly the whole question of the busi- 
TTKess of the Classics in modern education. Natu- 
x"ally in the one case as in the other the language is 
learned in reading what is written in it. But m 
fi.nal motive, in what makes the labor of learning 
"^vorth while, the distinction is so completely true 
^hat, when we consider how far the Greek ideals 
l:^ave passed the limits of the speech in which they 
"%»vere originally expressed, and how many other 
things there are to know, the claims of the Greek 
language to a share of the ordinary student's time 
"^eem indeed factitious. 

There will always be students of Greek, and the 

<3reek language will always have its place among 

"t- he opportunities of a university curriculum, but 

"^lie habit of so many classicists, of linking to- 

^^ether Latin and Greek as if in classical philology 

"^Jiey were an inseparable union, has probably done 

"^cry much to prejudice in less devoted minds the 

"^R^hole claim of the essential classical element in 

^;eneral education. To be sure, the ancients did not 

always distinguish sharply between Greek and Ro- 

^nan literary history. Roman critics, in fact, 

"^jrith characteristic appropriativeness, seem to have 

"^ried to merge them. But that a Roman gentleman 

^ot much of his culture in Greek and even imagined 

himself half native to it, by way of diflFerence from 

•^he barbarians, is evidently no more a reason why 

^oung Americans or Englishmen should do the same 

than is the indebtedness of English literature lo 

Prench literature a reason why an educated Hindoo 

should not learn English without studying French 

as a necessary concomitant. 

There is of course often a certain snobbery con- 
cemed in the matter, though by no means chiefly 
to be found among those who know the Classics 



best We remember Herbert Spencer's elaborate 
assertion in his inquiry What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth, that the prevailing motive for giving 
boys a classical education is "conformity to public 
opinion"; we can easily retort from his Autobiog- 
raphy that Spencer himself did not happen to like 
the Classics, and also that conformity to public 
opinion would probably for most people determine 
the choice of an established system of education 
even if it had chanced to meet his philosophic ap- 
proval. Moreover the bond which is sometimes 
called the freemasonry of classical letters, however 
tenuous it may be, is often a thing very real and 
very fine; and perhaps to some people the classical 
grapes are merely sour. But classical education ^s 
indeed a fetich, quite simply, in sequestered cor- 
ners of many hearts, and this in its way tends to 
keep up the demand for popular consumption of 
the time-honored classical curriculum entire. 

The philological utility of having Greek for lin- 
guistic comparison with Latin is very evident, but 
for the student who is not a philological specialist 
it is a matter of slight concern. Yet even the most 
elementary study of Latin is a philological affair. 
The gain which the pupil makes in comprehension 
of the significance of words in his native English 
is too familiar to need mention. Jules Lemaitre 
once suggestively said of his Latin education that 
it enabled him not only to keep for the words their 
true sense, but even sometimes to "invigorate {for- 
tifier) them by recalling them to relation with their 
etymological significance". This is hardly less true 
for English than for a Romance language like the 
French. In one respect it is even more so, since 
it is so largely our vocabulary of abstract and gen- 
eral terms that is derived from the Latin, with ro 
cognate simple words in English to interpret them. 
The keenness of our understanding of the phrase- 
ology of thought and reflection d^ends often upon 
our appreciation of the Latin metaphors which un- 
derlie our words. "Hence", says Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, who has specially insisted upon the point, "even 
a little study of Latin makes a great diflFerence i'l 
the grasp of the mind as regards generalization and 
principles". 

But the linguistic value of Latin study lies largely 
in the way it brings into view the universal types 
of expression. It is the ordinary student's best 
available medium for acquiring a sense of the logic 
of language, the essential science of the utterance 
of thought. The fitting together of words in a 
complex Latin sentence is a far-reaching revelation 
to the boy whose own thinking is in a non-inflected 
language like ours. In its classical form the Latin 
is largely an artificial language, constructed and 
hedged about for literary uses. We know that the 
ordinary speech of the Roman populace, even in 
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ost classical period, was in many respects dif- 

from the language of Rome's literature. And 

ithstanding all the cant that has been uttered 

t classic models, there really is a particular 

1 still in the linguistic judgment of the Middle 

s, that while the Vulgar tongue' follows custom 

Latin follows art. Allan P. Ball 

3LLEGK OF THE ClTV OP NeW Yo»K 

(To l)e Concluded) 



REVIEWS 

nscriptiones Latinae Selectae. Vol. II, pars II. 
By Hermann Dessau. Berlin: Wcidmann 
(1906). 

The present volume emphasizes the fact that the 
study of Latin inscriptions is entering on a new 
period, which is to be characterized not so much 
by the discovery and publication of new inscriptions 
as by the fuller utilization of the material already 
accessible. The most notable achievement in Latin 
epigraphy during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was the publication of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum. In that great work, the inscrip- 
tions still extant in the original have been exam- 
ined, as far as possible, by experts; the discussion 
of the credibility of the earlier copyists, and the 
criticism of inscriptions preserved only in manu- 
script have been placed on a sound basis; and the 
innumerable inscriptions recorded at one time or 
another since the revival of learning have been 
brought within the compass of a single publication, 
provided with the necessary commentaries, arranged 
according to geographical units and logical sub- 
headings, and indexed. 

Fortunately, the period of preparation of the 
Corpus coincided with a period of unprecedented 
archaeological activity throughout most of the 
countries which belonged to the Roman Empire, so 
that we find ourselves to-day not only better equip- 
ped for the study of the inscriptions than our pred- 
ecessors, but actually in possession of a vastly great- 
er number of the inscriptions themselves. 

Epigraphists and historians are now proceeding 
to classify, compare, tabulate and, when feasible, to 
reduce to statistical form the inscriptions now at 
hand. The effect of all this on our conception of 
the Roman civilization is obvious. The lurid pages 
of Tacitus, the anecdotes, gossip and scandal of the 
capital as told by Suetonius and the Augustan His- 
torians, the adulation of the panegyrists and the 
martyrologies of the Christians are to be supple- 
mented by inscriptions illustrating the public and 
private life of the Romans, their religious ideas 
and usages, social institutions and the like, and by 
tables based on the inscriptions, showing the de- 
velopment of the road-system and the frontier de- 



fences, the enrolment of provincials and barbarians 
in the army at different periods, the distribution 
of cults, the development of non-classical features 
in the language, the average age of piarriage and 
average duration of life, the development of the 
bureaucratic system of administration, the spread of 
Christianity, and many such matters concerning 
which the literary sources either leave us in ignor- 
ance or present a picture distorted out of all pro- 
portion by their own bias and limitations. There 
are four classes of evidence — the literature, Pagfan 
and Christian ; the technical writers, especially the 
Jurists; the inscriptions: and the monumental re- 
mains — ^with which the future historian of the Ro- 
man Empire must be equally familiar, and which 
he must blend together in his reconstruction of the 
Roman civilization. It is in the fields of Epigraphy 
and Archaeology that Gibbon, if he should come to 
life, would find that the greatest advances have 
been made since his day. 

Dessau's Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae marks a 
di.stinct step in the direction of putting I^atin In- 
scriptions at the service of the histonaii. It nat- 
urally supersedes the earlier collections of similar 
scope, as it profits by the advances made in the 
Corpus. Its purpose is to bring together in a few 
volumes those Latin inscriptions which are most 
important by reason of their subject matter, to- 
gether with some which have a purely linguistic 
importance. The book is intended partly for 
scholars dealing with Roman history, partly for use 
as an introduction to the subject for beginners. 
The text of the inscriptions is printed in ordinary 
type, like that in the texts of the authors in com- 
mon use. The brief commentary appended to each 
inscription, with its discussion of difficult points 
and its references to the handbooks of history and 
antiquities, is well adapted to the needs of both 
classes of readers. Even those who have ready 
access to the Corpus will find Dessau's work ex- 
tremely useful. The inscriptions are admirably ar- 
ranged according to classes and sub-divisions, and, 
within the latter, according to date, so that the 
book is an organic whole; contiguous inscriptions 
throw light on one another, and it is possible to reac 
from the beginning to the end of a volume wit' 
sustained interest. It is the raw material out ( 
which history is made, arranged as far as possit 
so as to tell its own story. 

When finished, the work is to be in three v 
ujnes. Vol. I appeared in 1892, Vol. 11, Pars I 
1902. The present half- volume deals with 
records of burial societies and trade guilds; ' 
servants, artisans and professional people; with 
various classes of tomb inscriptions ; with s 
tures, labels and the like found on pottery, 1; 
weights, roof-tiles and other miscellaneous ob 
and with such special categories as the ston 
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endarsy the curious lead tablets with magical im- 
precations, and the records left by the tourists who 
in truly modern spirit carved their names on the 
colossal statue of Memnon near Egyptian Thebes. 
It thus completes the collection of Latin inscriptions, 
to which are added over a hundred Greek inscrip- 
tions of special interest for Roman history. The 
third volume is to contain the indices, and probably 
snpflcments to -the earUer volumes, as a number of 
interesting inscriptions in the fields which they 
^over have been found since their publication. 

Chily a few of the noteworthy things in Vol. II, 
I^ars II, can be mentioned here, but they will per- 
1-iaps suffice to suggest to those not already familiar 
^%with Latin Epigraphy the character and variety of 
-the material, and the extraor/'.nr.ry way in which 
i t brings us close to the men and women in whose 
l^onor statues were erected, or in whose memory 
tombstones were set up, or who themselves left rec- 
o^rds in stone or bro'^ze of their l.ves and deeds and 

^ iKHlghtS.* 

No. 7212 contains the constitution of a burial cor- 
V>oration of the time of Hadrian. The tombstone 
^"457 relates in verse how the deceased, starting \n 
1 ife with no possessions, by his own efforts and 
^lirough his own upright character rose until he was 
<crhosen member of the local curia, and ends with 
i^n admoniftion to the reader to initatc his virtues 
^-784 contains the letters of Hadrian and Plautin.T 
^roncerning the choice of a new bead of the Epi- 
^^urean school at Athene The tombstone 8000, 
^?rected by a wife to her husbanO. has a note of 
"tiender pathos to it which ir. extremely touching. 
^Xhe Christian who erected 8257 quotes a verse of 
Scripture to deter others from itisturbing his rc- 
»>iains. 8379 tells considerable about life in a 
X^Tcnch town under the Empire. 8379a apparently 
^r-nerrtions the two friends Pliny and Tacitus to- 
gether. 8522 tells of a three-year-old boy who was 
^:lone to death by magic arts (cf. Horace Epode 
"V). The Greek inscriptions (8762 ff.) are full of 
familiar names: Pyrrhus and Philip (the latter 
expressing his approval of the Roman method of 
assimilating new citizens), Flamininus, the two 
Scipiones Africani, and Mummius all appear in 
^762-8769 The oath of allegiance to Augustus 
^iven in 8781, and Nero's characteristic proclamation 
^r>f freedom to all the dwellers in Achaea and Pelo- 
Xx»nnese (8794) must also be mentioned. But the 
choosing of individual inscriptions in t^liis book for 
comment is fraught with a "real embarrassment of 
«-iches*'. 

Yale Ukivebsity A. W. Vax Buren 



\ With thl» reviewthe reader may compare, to hit gremi pro6t,a review 
-gf Birhrlrr'f Carmina Epigraphica, by Prof. P. F. Abbott, in American 
t««Ml of PhUologr, 19 (»»9«)» W>^» ■"<* ■ P«P«' *>T ^*»*. '"* Profewor 
MlMM Warreo, entitled On the Contribution! of the Latin Inacrlptioni 
••At Study of the Latin Language and Literature, Trans. Amer Phil. 
A«.«l6(it95),i6.ft7— C. K. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

In your issue of January 11, 1908, you print some 
remarks by Professor Sihler which were published 
in the Evening Post of Sept. 7 last. Professor 
Sihler's remarks are on the subject of the New 
York Greek Club, of former years, and have 
interested me very much because in making them 
he has not only said a good word for Greek studies, 
but has also indulged in some personalities touching 
people who were at one time well known to me. 
But it is not what Professor Sihler has said, but 
what he has omitted to say, that I desire to refer 
to through your columns. 

Professor Sihler speaks of four members of the 
New York Greek Club as having "stood out above 
all the other members". These were Professor 
Henry Drisler, Dr. Howard Crosby, Mr. Isaac Hall, 
and Mr. Charlton T. Lewis. All four were among 
my acquaintances. One was in particular my friend 
and teacher. Yet I feel that not one of the four 
"stood out" so prominently as a scholar as did a 
certain other member of the club, whom Professor 
Sihler must have known, though he has neglected 
to mention him. That other member was Charles 
D'Urban Morris, formerly a fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and at the time of his death, in 1887, a 
professor at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor Morris was one of the most active 
members of the Greek Qub, to which Professor 
Sihler refers. Often have I heard him speak of its 
meetings and of the pleasure he derived from at- 
tending them. It is perhaps true that, in the 
earlier days of his residence in this country, when 
he lived in or near New York, he was a more reg- 
ular attendant at the Oub's meetings than he was 
after he had gone to live in Baltimore, but I have 
heard both Professor Drisler and Dr. Crosby speak 
enthusiastically of Professor Morris's literary taste 
and of his ability in translating Greek — an ability 
that he displayed in particular, I presume, at the 
time when he was able to be present at the regular 
Friday evening gatherings of the New York Greek 
Club. Nor can I think that any one of the four 
■members mentioned by Professor Sihler would have 
omitted Professor Morris from a list of the chief 
scholars of the club. 

It would be easy for me to write at length on the 
subject of Professor Morris's attainments, his 
charm of manner, his eloquence, and his personal 
beauty, but all this would be aside from the point, 
and I have already intruded too much upon your 
valuable space. Suffice to say that Professor Sihler, 
I am sure, would be in hearty accord with all that 
I have just said, had he been, as I had the good 
fortune to l)e, one of Professor Morris's admiring 
pupils. 

Union University Stdney G. AshmorE 
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TRAtfSVERBALlZATlON OP LATIN 

I hAve read with interest Mr. E. Cutler Shedd's 
article on the Translation of Latin, but I wish to 
protest vigorously against the idea that what he 
calls "transverbalization" is either a necessary or 
an advisable process at any stage of Latin study. 
Within the limits of dignity and the postal regu- 
lations one can hardly use the adjectives which 
fitly characterize the English resulting from this 
process, as applied to almost any passage in Latin 
more than three words long. So far as using the 
process to test the pupil's knowledge of the Latin 
constructions is concerned, many other tests seem 
to me far more effective than the pupil's ability to 
substitute an abominable travesty on English for 
good Latin. But Mr. Shedd would have the boy 
"transverbalize" to acquire a feeling for the Latin 
order. I am unable to see that he is going to get 
any real help as to the Latin order, which really 
means something, by the violent wrenching into an 
outwardly similar ord^r of another lang^iage, so 
different in its nature that when so arranged it 
suggests nothing but raving insanity. No, a nice 
appreciation of the delicate shades of meaning and 
emphasis in one language is never to be secured 
by applying the bludgeon to another. From the 
very start let the Latin teacher instruct his pupils 
to make the translation of each phrase, sentence and 
paragraph an exercise in English composition, get- 
ting at the thought of his Latin text to the very 
best of his ability and then putting the thought, the 
whole thought, and nothing but the thought into 
the very best English at his command. In that 
way a real pride in orderly and effective English 
may be awakened and such a pride is likely to be 
the best security a teacher will ever get that the 
pupil will, in the course of time, come to appre- 
ciate those qualities which gave to the Latin lan- 
guage its peculiar power. W. H. Johnson 

Dknison UmvKRSiTY. Granville, Ohio. 



[How to teach the art of translation to very young 
pupils seems still as far from solution as ever. Mr. 
Shedd's "transverbalization" is admittedly a process 
which is to be abandoned as soon as the pupil has 
"grasped the main grammatical principles" — which 
period he regards as the latter part of the Caesar 
year. The crucial period seems, in his mind, to lie 
where others put it, viz. in the first year, and in 
the beginning of the connected reading (Caesar). 
Here opinions are as wide apart as the poles; and 
undoubtedly success will depend very largely upon 
the ability as well as the temperament of the teach- 
er. It is quite evident that Mr. Shedd's pupils 
find the work "more vitally interesting and more 
practical" than they would if he taught them in a 
different fashion. It is quite as evident that Pro- 



fessor Johnson could produce no good effect at all 
from such a method — while he doubtless does mak< 
his work just as effective in a different way. Sc 
there you are! So far as the earlier stages ol 
Latin are concerned quot homines, tot sentential 
— G. L.] 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OP CLASSICAL STUDIES 

Fellowships will be awarded in the Americar 
School of Qassical Studies in Rome, as follows 
one in Roman Qassical Archaeology, with a stipenc 
of $600, one in Christian Archaeology, with i 
stipend of $600, and two fellowships for Research 
maintained by the Carnegie Institution (one ir 
Roman Classical Archaeology and one in Romar 
Literature or Roman Classical Archaeology), eacJ 
with a stipend of $800. 

The fellowship in Roman Classical Archaeolog) 
and that in Christian Archaeology will be awarded 
chiefly on the basis of competitive written exami- 
nations, although other evidences of the ability and 
attainments of the candidates will be considered. 

The two fellowships for research at the School 
in Rome will be awarded to present or former mem- 
bers of the School, and at the discretion of the 
Committee on Fellowships to other candidates oi 
special qualifications without an examination. 

Application for these fellowships should be made 
not later than February 15, igciS. 

The candidate must announce in writing his in- 
tention to offer himself for examination. This 
announcement must be made to the (Thairman oi 
the Committee on Fellowships, Professor James C 
Egbert, Columbia University, New York City. 

On application, a suitable blank will be for- 
warded to the candidate to be filled out and re- 
turned to the Chairman. This blank must giv€ 
information in regard to the studies and attain- 
ments of the candidate. 

The examinations will be held in Athens, in 
Rome, and in all the universities or colleges repre- 
sented on the Managing Committee of the School, 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 9, 
ID and II, 1908. 

Detailed information in regard to the examina- 
tions will be forwarded on request. All inquiries 
on the subject of the fellowships of the School in 
Rome should be addressed to Professor James C 
Egbert, Columbia University, New York Uty. 

All interested in effecting a permanent organiza- 
tion embracing all former students of the Americar 
School of Classical Studies at Rome are requested 
to send their names and any suggestions they maj 
care to make to Mr. C. Densmore Curtis, 171 Easi 
83d Street, New York. A dinner on some date 
in April is contemplated. 

THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

will hold its second luncheon of the year at th< 
Hotel Marlborough, at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Broadway, New York City, on February 15 
Luncheon will be served promptly at noon, and wil! 
be followed by an address by 

Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, of the Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, on The Sources of the 
Law. 
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All persons interested in any way are invited to 
be present, whether they are members of the New 
York Latin Club or not 

Those wishing to attend the Umcheons are re- 
quested to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West ioist 
Street, New York. Tickets for one hmcheon are 
$1.00, for the two remaining Umcheons of the year, 
$1.50. Payment may be made by mail to Mr. 
Hodges or at the luncheons. 

It is hoped that at the third luncheon the ad- 
dress will be by Professor Hendrickson, who has 
just come to Yale from Chicago University. 



On Monday afternoon, Nov. 25, 1907, Mr. George 
Horton, Consul General at Athens, lectured at 
Columbia University under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Institute on The Greeks of To-day. 

Mr. Horton is of the opinion that the modern 
Greeks are in every sense true descendants of the 
ancient Greeks, and possess many of their charac- 
teristics, both good and bad. The persistence of 
the language is strong presumptive evidence of the 
continuity of race. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the modern tong^ie is radically different from the 
ancient. The syntax has been simplified, some 
classical words have been forgotten and others sub- 
stituted, but it is remarkable how few foreign 
words are used by cultivated Greeks. Many that 
are cited as showing that Greek has deteriorated 
are in reality good Greek words that have come 
into use quite naturally. It is in fact strange to 
note how similar the language of the ancient lyrical 
poets is to modern Greek. As an instance the 
lecturer recited a fragment of Sappho and then 
indicated the few changes necessary to turn it into 
*iiiodern Greek. 

A comparison of modern Athens with the Athens 
of 1821 under* Turkish rule is, Mr. Horton feels, 
a justification of the philhellene, if one should re- 
gard only the improvements in the streets and pub- 
lic buildings. The Greeks themselves believe 
strongly that one day their empire will be rejuve- 
nated and that Constantinople will be its seat. As 
a consequence of this conviction many wealthy 
<jreeks have devoted themselves to the task of 
founding educational institutions to aid in regain- 
ing their educational supremacy, and also to hellen- 
izing parts of the world formerly under their sway. 
A large numl>er of Greek schools and teachers arc 
found in all parts of Asia Minor. 

The lecture was closed by a series of pictures of 
Greece as it is to-day, including its charitable and 
educational institutions, industries, etc. 
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The article entitled Latin versus the Classics, ihe 
conclusion of which appears in the present issue 
oE The Classical Weekly, contains the following 
query: "Why not take both Greek and Latin lit- 
eratures, so far as we want them, in translation?" 
This proposal has hy no means the grace of nov- 
elty- A generation ago Mr. Philip Gilbert Ham- 
inei^on wrote to the principal of a 1-rench college 
in this vein. Hammerlon believed in exalting Latin 
at ^ti* expense of Greek. He held likewise that 
Latin should he taught by the natural method! 
But this is a digression. To return to the qnes- 
tiori there are, I dare say. few thoroughgoing par- 
ifsaiii of the study of the Qassics who have not 
been interrogated thus more than once in the past 
decade. Perchance in a faculty debate the ques- 
tion came as a stone hurled hy some Polyphemus 
of the Practicalities at the cowering crew of Greeks. 
Anon it was some sceptic parent or rfcalcitraut 
student who sped the wiitged word. Seldom to 
*">■ knowledge has the interrogator been "one of 

'he answer to the question must always be the 

same because neither Greek literature nor Latin 

'"lerat»jre can he 'taken" with effective results in 
"*" s».ich dosage as the writer prescribes. Carpers 
'"Ouljj ta|(g tQ hvkrt the example of Thomas Hux- 
^* >V-ho found it necessary to learn Greek I'li 
f"*''*^'M4te after the Catonian fashion in order to 
. ^'"S>ret to his own satisfaction a passage in Aris- 
y ^ s History of Animals. Apparently Huxley's 
,. '"*rir taste relished Greek at second-hand as lit- 
^ *s his scientific spirit approved of it. At all 
J *"*S he utilized his new accomplishment in read- 
.* •^^omc^ through in the original. True appre- 
j^atior, of Greek literature- for Creek is the of- 
SiVe eye that is to be plucked out— cannot lie 
I "V-^aieil |,y persons ignorant of the Greek aipha- 
j^ '*V dint of reading in translation "more of the 
^^^rpicces . . . than does tlie average clas- 
Sophomore who has struggled through 



quantity of them in the original texts" 



It 



. *^Ot so exclusively a matter of progress in extent, 
^-^'Jantily, as the writer seems to imply. Knowl- 
^*** of literature comes after total immersion in 
^ 5'ierian Spring rather than from skipping from 
j?^ to rock and occasionally wetting one's feet. 
^^^ fathers read, comparatively speaking, few 



books, but these were mostly worth while. The 
masterpieces were perused again and again. Their 
contents the "Gentle Reader'' grappled to him. I 
fancy that in aptness in literary allusion, in facil- 
ity and discricni nation in expression, in all the per- 
quisites that go with a knowledge of literature the 
%'cUres would not suffer greatly hy comparison 
with the present saeculum of bookish folk whose 
reading covers a vastly wider range than was the 
case fifty years ago. In reading, concentration, not 
peregrination, aids acquisition. 

Therefore, there is something to be said for the 
insight into Greek dramatics possessed by the un- 
dergraduate who has labored through two tragedies, 
and perhaps a comedy, in the original. People who 
know their Sophocles and their Euripides and their 
Aristophanes in the finished versions of Sir Rich- 
ard Jehb, of Mr. Way, and of Mr. Rogers are 
placed under an everlasting disadvantage. They 
have perforce to pin their faith to what another 
has read out of the author. They must have re- 
course to a middle-mind. Competent though the 
mediating intelligence may be, in the process of 
transmission much is lost which direct contact be- 
tween the mind of the reader and the mind of the 
author can secure, when, in other words, the reader 
interprets the author in terms of his own world. 

Certainly the student is often aware of the fact 
that there is much in the original which he cannot 
reproduce, nay. can but dimly realize. The more 
mature he is the readier he will be to confess his 
inipotcucy. But this very consciousness makes for 
comprehension of the essence of the original and 
hence marks a step toward appreciation of that 
which is unique in the way a Greek man thought 
and bodied forth his thought. This consciousness 
the reader of translations can never attain unto. 
Unless he is reading the version of a frank trans- 
lator, he will be quite innocent of the fact that 
he is, as it were, examining the photograph of a 
great painting. In his copy objects and persons, 
i, c. extcrnsiitie'i. are f.iithfully reproduced. Nuance 
and perspective are imperfectly represented. 

But in lime Ihe writer himself seems to recant 
his doctrine. We need not search for a more ef- 
fective pica for the study of Greek than that which 
was framed — wc hope not inadvertently — by the 
two sentences quoted below (italics and parenthe- 
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sis are mine) : ''Certainly no other perform- 
ance (than translation) can so make the student 
'weigh every word' and while dealing with great 
men's ideas feel every detail of the expression". 
This is an admirable statement of the value that 
lies in intensive study of Greek literature in the 
original. Again: 'The constant recasting of the 
thought .... the observation of what is idio- 
matic and peculiar as distinguished from what is 
universal .... make him alive to qualities 
of sense and form of which otherwise he could have 
been but vaguely conscious". That is to say, these 
processes aforesaid reveal to the student precisely 
the concepts that go to form literary judgment. 

I for one am truly thankful thus to see that 
smoke jinn of delusion which was released at the 
outset imprisoned again — accidentally or otherwise 
— in the bottle of common sense. Skimming Greek 
authors in translation can never take the place of 
the less expeditious but more gainful process of 
thumbing a few masterpieces in the original. To 
be sure, courses in the History of Greek Literature 
for which a knowledge of the Greek language is 
not a prerequisite are not unknown nowadays in 
institutions of learning. But as a matter of fact 
these courses have been called into being by a 
certain lamentable tendency in higher education 
that is now pedagogical history. They are con- 
fessions of weakness, bids for student elections, 
mere sops to Cerberi. They may work positive 
harm unless it be clearly understood that such work 
can be legitimately indulged in only as a partial 
succedaneum, not as an equivalent in which stu- 
dents who have no souls above coupling-pins or 
mortuary statistics may flatter themselves that they 
are mastering Greek literature as a parergon. In 
fine, let us not deceive ourselves or John Doe either 
into supposing that if a divorce occurs in the 
House of Qassics, Greek can keep up appearances 
on any such alimony as Dr. Ball fixes. 
Primcbton Ukiversity Duane Reed Stuart 



LATIN VERSUS THE CLASSICS 

(Concluded) 

Exercise in translation from any language, natu- 
rally, has more or less of the same utility. It is a 
pedagogical commonplace. Certainly no other per- 
formance can so make the student "weigh every 
word" and while dealing with great men's ideas 
feel every detail of the expression. The constant 
recasting of the thought, the discrimination of syno- 
nyms, the observation of what is idiomatic and pe- 
culiar as distinguished from what is universal in 
modes of speech, make him alive to qualities of 
sense and form of which otherwise he could have 
been but vaguely conscious. 

Little need be said of the claim that secondary- 
school pupils at any rate could get all necessary 



linguistic drill from the analysis of literature in thdr 
mother tongue. Even if it were true it would be 
open to at least one grave objection. When the 
masterpieces of English literature are made a 
corpus vile for linguistic dissection, they may come 
in for a share of the dislike that occasionally falls 
to the dead languages. Now it does not mattei 
supremely if an occasional pupil go through life 
with the impression that Caesar's Gallic Wajr is a 
book chiefly intended to serve for a tiresome gram- 
matical drill, or that an ode of Horace is a (Chinese 
puzzle. This is regrettable and unnecessary, but 
in life as a whole it is not so large an affair. But 
if he were to get this sort of notion about thing^s 
written in his native tongue, he might spoil his 
capacity for a love of letters forever. Vivisection 
in language may be as reprehensible as any other 
kind. 

And the recasting of the thought in translation 
is much more radical in the case of the Latin than 
in that of any of the usual modem languages. A 
vigorous French advocate of 'modern' education 
urges that these should supplant the Latin in school 
because, being more like the pupils' vernacular, they 
are easier. "Easily," he says, "one passes from 
the French to the English, the German, the. Italian. 
One can almost lay the translation like a tracing 
over the text". That of course is just why they 
will not do for the student what the Latin does. 
Nor will the Greek, which from its loose sequence 
of clauses so much more resembles the modem lan- 
guages. The fairly complete inflection of the Latin, 
its substantial freedom at the same time from such 
redundancies of inflection as the Greek middle 
voice and dual number — logical superfluities, how- 
ever convenient to literary art — and the periodic 
sentence-structure which makes the reader keep 
the clues of relation precisely in mind to the end, 
all give the Latin a particular availability for its 
educational function. The limitations of the lan- 
guage, its inadequacy for technical expression, were 
lamented by Romans themselves; the physician Cel- 
sus, for instance, speaks of the superiority of the 
Greek vocabulary for the uses of his science; but 
for us this relative poverty of the Latin is only 
another point in its favor. The simple physical 
fact that the Latin lexicon is a smaller volume than 
the Greek means that there are not in it so many 
mere words to memorize, special words, duplicate 
or synonymous words too, which in Greek the dif- 
ferent dialects so copiously supplied. In a living 
language these multiplicities are sources of power, 
but in one which serves for formal types they be- 
come distracting impedimenta. It is one thing joy- 
fully to master the idioms of a living speech in us- 
ing it among those who use it, and quite another 
to find the same species of peculiarities as petrified 
distortions in a language half the value of which is 
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that it is monumental. And when ardent Gre- 
cians urge the superiority of Greek over Latin in 
the quality of precision, we must distinguish clearly 
between that flexibility and resource in the one 
language which facilitated subtle discriminations of 
meaning, and the formal exactness which charac- 
terizes the other. 

Yet in many respects, evidently, the student who 
learns both Latin and Greek is getting the same 
kind of training from both of them. The whole 
question of their use must be considered in view of 
all the kinds of grist the educational mill has to 
grind. Since the time that the Classics can right- 
fully command is admittedly not what they once 
had, it seems necessary to choose between less ef- 
ficient but nevertheless excessive teaching of two 
classic languages and adequate work with one. 
When we ask what is enough of the classical ele- 
ment in the total of an education, we have to con- 
front the principle of diminishing returns. A fair 
investment of time and trouble in classical studies 
yields, for most students, a larger educational return 
than anything else in its way, but if the expenditure 
be carried beyond a certain point — practically, from 
one dead language over to two^the investment Is 
likely to cost more than it yields. Enough is more 
than as good as a feast. 

I do not wish to seem to emphasize too much 
the 'dry* granunatical element in linguistic study. 
But the reaction from the predominantly grammati- 
cal teaching of a generation or two ago toward 
teaching the Classics as "literature", useful as it has 
been, could only temporarily obscure what is after 
all the student's chief literary gain from them. 
There is a great difference between grammar as an 
aggregation of statements in a textbook and gram- 
mar as it is traced in the development of an ex- 
pressed thought. Certainly it is poor teaching th-it 
fails to make the dullest of pupils realize that the 
writings of Cicero and Horace are the literary ex 
pression of keenly living human minds. But the 
further removed from our own times and habits an 
author is, the less we shall simply absorb his mes- 
sage and the more we shall inevitably approach 
his work in that spirit of psychological analysis 
which i? the essence of philology. 

And however barren a certain type of classical 
philology may find occasion to become, every gen- 
eration of students has its essential philological at- 
tainment to secure. With such sense of the sig- 
nificance of forms of expression as is needful to a 
cultured mind, every student must be inoculated. 
By all means let the youth be encouraged to enjoy 
his Latin books as literature. But this he can do 
only as he comprehends a fashion of phrase and 1 
node of thought other than his own ; and this com- 
jnrehcnsion means much more for him than all the 



very moderate quantity of literature which he thus 
comes to know. 

The science of language may easily be the best 
adapted among sciences for teaching to the elemen- 
tary student the scientific method. Commonly, of 
course, we think of the 'natural' sciences first in this 
connection, and of laboratory observation. But the 
elementary stages of the natural sciences involve 
chiefly the direct learning of facts; the pupil reads 
things or is told them or at most observes them 
under explicit direction. His work has usually lit- 
tle to do with that classifying and balancing and 
analysis with which the advanced student is con- 
cerned and which are typical of the scientific pro- 
cesses. Precisely this kind of mental exercise, how- 
ever, especially for the beginner, occurs in studying 
the Latin. It need not be described in detail to 
anyone who has ever learned faithfully to trace the 
dove-tailed members of a Latin sentence, waiting 
with suspended sense for the last fragment which 
is to make the design a complete and translatable 
thought, and always with a growing instinct for the 
mutual relations of inflected words. We could find 
plenty of mathematical and biological analogies for 
a complex period. Scientific method has become 
a name to conjure with, and the observed usefulness 
of Latin as a preparation for advanced work in the 
sciences has occasionally even been urged as the 
best reason for teaching it. 

But at this sort of defence of classical study the 
untainted spirit of humanism has naturally balked. 
And be the scientific drill what it may, it appears 
that we must distinguish between the visible motive 
for the study and the incidental results which may 
prove no less important. President Wilson's well- 
known remark that "character is a by-product" 
might be paralleled with reference to several other 
ends in education. The healthy student is not go- 
ing to be thinking constantly as he goes of the 
discipline he is getting in mental habit. The stated 
purpose of studying Latin is to be able to read 
Latin literature, a concrete and definite object. 
Somewhat a paradox perhaps it is, but the best 
teaching will probably be that which aims simply 
at this ability to read and appreciate what the 
Romans had to say. It is the material of a study 
to which the student's mind must be directed and it 
must seem to be, as well as be, worth while. 

And so* I should say, reverting to the historical 
motives for studying Latin, the Latin course which 
is to contribute to the making of young bachelors 
of arts ought to include near its end some kind of 
connected review of the historical significance of 
that material. After the student's five or six years 
of Latin reading he should not fail to recognize the 
greatness of Rome's expression in civilization, nor 
the efflorescence of Roman influence in the mediae- 
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val and modern world. Less concerned with the 
relation of the Latin to older languages than with 
its relation to those which have grown out of it, he 
should understand, in other fields also, the sway 
exercised by the mighty tradition of Rome even 
through the ages when the Forum was a cattle-pas- 
ture and the Colosseum a quarry. Every feature 
of Rome's transmitted life, in architecture and the 
other arts as well as in literature and philosophy 
and law and political ideals, should have its place 
in his final impression of the subject, which shoul<^ 
embrace the suggestions of the excavated Forum 
and the scattered pavements of Roman highways 
all over the territories of the empire, of Saint 
Peter's basilica and the Christianized Pantheon, and 
of the treasures of the Vatican as well as the im- 
palpable accumulations in the museums of language. 
Now at length, in addition to all he has got from 
his Latin that is linguistic and indispensable, he will 
be in a position to appreciate somewhat the quality 
of the civilization that is reflected from the focus 

of the ancient world. Allan P. Ball 

College or the City of New York 



REVIEWS 

Essentials of Latin. By Henry Carr Pearson, of 
the Horace Mann School, New York. New 
York: American Book Co. (1905). Pp. 320. 
The aim of this book, as stated in the preface, is 
to prepare pupils in a thorough fashion to read 
Caesar's Gallic war. No great knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar is taken for granted but the syntacti- 
cal points are carefully and simply explained from 
an English point of view. All explanations and 
notes, with the exception of foot notes, are printed 
in the same size type as the paradigms and sen- 
tences, thereby helping the pupil to feel the impor- 
tance of reading or learning the same. In each 
lesson, after a paradigm or principle of syntax has 
been given, attention is called to the important 
points and questions are asked which direct the at- 
tention and still leave the work to be done by the 
pupil. This is a great saving in time in the reci- 
tation, and gives a more definite help than when 
the book must be constantly explained and elabo- 
rated upon by the teacher. The vocabulary is 
shorter than in most books for beginners, but, as 
only those words are used that will be needed in 
reading Caesar, at the end of the year fully as much, 
if not more, has been gained as if more words had 
been given. 

Nearly every lesson contains review exercises in 
translating from Latin into English and from Eng- 
lish into Latin, making use of the vocabulary and 
constructions of the preceding lessons. Occasional 
reading lessons occur in which the story of the first 
ten chapters gf Caesar's campaign against the Hel- 
vetians is simply told. 



The first seventy lessons contain all the construc- 
tions of syntax necessary before beginning to read 
Caesar. The topics are so grouped that four or 
five lessons are devoted to one subject before pass- 
ing on to a new one. 

After these preparatory lessons, six lessons are 
added containing explanations of the use of condi- 
tional sentences, wishes, indirect discourse, the im- 
personal use of verbs, and periphrastic conjuga- 
tions. These may be taken up while reading Caesar 
or may be introduced before. They do not depend 
on any of the preceding lessons and may be taken 
up in connection with any other lesson or in any 
order that the teacher may wish. 

The selections for reading in the back of the 
book comprise, first, stories of Roman History from 
Yiri Romae, then the first 20 chapters of Book U 
of the Gallic war, in simplified form. 

In the appendix the tables of declension, conju- 
gation, etc., are given, with the English meanings 
for the forms of the regular verbs, except in the 
subjunctive. Then follows a brief synopsis of the 
Rules of Syntax, summarizing the uses of the dif- 
ferent cases, the subjunctive mood, etc. ; this synop- 
sis did not appear in the first edition. 

Especially worthy of note is the clear and simple 
manner of presenting the construction of the verb 
forms. Each tense is explained carefully; then, 
after the six tenses of the active voice have been 
given, a surranary of their formation is made on 
page 49. In the case of the imperfect subjunctive 
it seems to the writer of this review a mistake to 
explain the form as the present infinitive plus the 
personal endings. 

The whole book, in its simplicity and clearness, 
is one which the average pupil can readily master, 
and, after practical experience with this and sev- 
eral others both in beginners' classes and with pri- 
vate pupils, the reviewer feels that it justifies i^s 
existence among its numerous rivals by really ac- 
complishing its aim. Helen Ives Haight 

Miss Knox's School. Briarcliff Manor. N. Y. 

Sprechen Sie Lateinisch? Modeme Konversation in 
Lateinischer Sprache. By Georg Capellanus. 
Fourth Edition. Leipzig: Koch. Pp. 119. 
2 mk. 
From those who believe with Michael Finsbury, 
lin Robert Louis Stevenson-Lloyd Osbournc's The 
Wrong Box, that there is "nothing like a little ju- 
dicious levity", or who would answer nihil to Cice- 
ro's question in the Tusculans, Quid est dulcius otto 
litteraio?, this little book, with its interesting, 
sprightily, and sparkling dialogue, is sure to receive 
a welcome. Keeping far from the madding crowd 
0(f mechanical and stilted phrases usually found in 
books of this kind, and holding itself aloof from the 
vapidity of the Ollendorfian method, it is doddedy 
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refreshing. By those who are students of language 
the book will be read with both pleasure and profit. 
To them it is a matter of no little interest to watch 
the turning of an expression of modem life into a 
language of ancient times. To the uninitiated who 
regard Latin as a dead language it will be startling 
to see such a language made the vehicle of the ex- 
pression of phrases so decidedly alive as Do you 
wish me to telephone to our friend? (Tnsne amico 
nostra per filum aeneum voce nuntiem?). Give the 
conductor a couple of cigars! (da vectuario aliquot 
stilos tabaci.'), She will be my partner in the first 
waltz (ilia erit socio mea in prima saltatione Vindo- 
bonensi)f or of such as She expects to become a 
nun, Do you take cream and sugar in your coffee?, 
I gave him a tip. Give me two hard-boiled eggs, I 
scarcely recognized him on account of his mous- 
tache. Let's play billiards (chess), etc., etc. The 
English reader cannot but gaze with interest upon 
the English thought as it appears clad in a Latin or 
German dress, and a comparison of the three 
'dresses' is instructive. Some might object that the 
Latin is not always Ciceronian. But how can one 
express in the phraseology of the great Tully 
thoughts that were never dreamt of in his philos- 
ophy! It is remarkable, however, to see how many 
of the editor's renderings rest upon the solid foun- 
dation of classical or post-classical usage. The 
book, moreover, is not without its practical side, 
judged from the point of view of the class-room. 
Here it will be of service in removing from the 
students' minds their feeling of the strangeness and 
artificiality of all things Latin and in routing the 
settled conviction that Latin is adequate for the ex- 
pression of naught but what is solemn, sedate, sober, 
or arid and uninteresting. This book can be used 
to exorcise such evil spirits. It is an effectual 
remedy for such a malady! With it, too, one 

can easily extend and enrich the coUoquia in the 
First Latin Book, and use it as a means to enliven 
a recitation and to vitalize an ancient language. 

The book closes by giving the Latin equivalents of 
some modern dties and countries, and with a col- 
lection of curiosities in metrical manipulation, e. g. 
a verse that i« both an hexameter and a pentameter. 

Emory B. Lease 
College or thi City of New York 



A Beginner's Book in Latin. By David Saville 

Muzzey, Ph. D.. of the Ethical Culture School, 

New York City. New York: Longmans, 

Green and Co. (1906). Pp. ix + 231. 

Teachers are disposed to cherish the belief that 

they can clothe the stark skeleton of the text-book 

with the vital beauty of their own thought. If 

this assertion be true, we shall suffer some jealous 

pangs in the use of Dr. M-uzzey's work, for, like 

Lane's Grammar, it commits the solecism of being 



interesting. What shall the instructor do when 
the author himself so pleasantly and ingeniously and 
wittily expounds his doctrine, save point to the 
pages of this "human document" and say simply, 
"read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest". As a 
correspondence course, it would be delightful; but 
I wonder whether I should have the moral courage 
to abdicate my right of "making the book interest- 
ing", and to allow my pupils to step within the 
circle of the charm which this familiar and dis- 
cursive manual displays. 

The plan followed is unique. For seventy-three 
mortal pages — no, not mortal, for that means dead- 
ly — but for seventy-three possibly immortal pages 
the accidence is exploited, and that alone; but so 
nimbly do the unsubstantial forms flit about us that 
even where the paradigms are thickest we gain an 
impression of reality, "cava sub imagine formae". 
Let the critic who denounces this innovation— or 
resurrection — as altogether bad at least read Dr. 
Muzzey's Preface, and consider his contention that 
it is well for the pupil to take a rapid excursion 
through this part of the subject before settling down 
to the more leisurely contemplation, "lustrat dum 
singula", which the later lessons promise and so 
at one stroke to be delivered from the paralysing 
thought that an ever retreating horizon marks his 
goal. 

I think there is a place for this book. Person- 
ally, I should not want to use it with beginners, and 
do not feel capable of the tour de force which would 
insure its success; but yet it seems as if there 
were a niohe which it would exactly fill. After 
the first year's work is ended, this book could be 
effectively used to clinch and weld the facts already 
learned. It bristles with the passwords of the 
craft, the things which must be taught and which 
most authors — for prudential reasons, perhaps — 
keep for oral delivery to their own pupils. It is 
a splendid book for a young teacher to read, for that 
very reason. Surely there could be no more ideal 
review of forms than these same seventy-odd pages; 
enthusiastic, alive with the spirit of the teacher, giv- 
ing at every turn a new standpoint from which to 
view an old fact, and so changing the flat picture 
to a solid by a stereoscopic vision of its details. 

Now, Latin as Latin is none too much taught. 
There is a fatal weakness in the prevalent habit of 
shifting, as soon as Caesar is begun, from the study 
of a language to the study of an author. If our 
pupils are to be convinced of the benefits of study- 
ing Latin, they must learn to regard it as an in- 
strument, flexible and precise, not as a hieroglyphic 
to be deciphered, feebly telling a tale that were much 
better told otherwise. This they will never do if 
they are prematurely dazed by the periods of Caesar, 
while unbraced by the free gymnastic of much ac- 
tual use of the language for the toil of keeping pace 
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with a full-powered Latin sentence. This gym- 
nastic is provided by Dr. Miizzey. If our curricula 
are too stiff to make room for such a book and 
method in their entirety, many of us will still want 
to poach freely in the author's preserves; and while 
he sadly realizes that, in the imperfect state of the 
copyright laws, there are no royalties on the spoken 
word, he will also know that he has made his fel- 
low-craftsmen — some of them — a shade less cocksure 
and, possibly, a shade more useful. 

John Edmund Bars 

The Hotcbkiss School. Lakevllle. Conn. 



ON TEACHING THE READING OP GREEK VERSE 

The following thoughts have been suggested by 
experience in teaching college freshmen. Such 
students almost invarial>ly have formed the habit of 
scanning verse without reading it. They observe 
carefully the division of lines into feet, but fail to 
keep the words unbroken. They use the falling 
inflection at the end of every verse, but seldom at 
a full stop within a verse, nor do they ev€r modu- 
late the voice to indicate a question. Each verse 
is scanned as if it had no connection with the con- 
text. We thus get a mechanical recital of th€ 
verses with total disregard of the sense. These 
same students, however, learn readily the correct 
marking of the scansion, which is the only possible 
written test of their knowledge of verse structure. 
Hence, while successful with the college entrance 
examination, they fail utterly in the result most 
desired, namely, intelligible reading of verse. Yet 
instruction should surely have a higher aim than 
mere success in examinations. 

Now, when students show a tendency to scan 
without reading, their attention should at once be 
called to the fact and the instructor may forcibly 
illustrate their error by scanning familiar English 
verse in the same manner. They must never be 
allowed to form this deplorable habit, which proves 
so diflScuk to overcome. It is better not to scan 
at all than to do so in this mechanical and unin- 
telligible way. However, students can and should 
be taught to read Greek poetry in the original, for 
it has been truJy said that the severance of form 
from content is impossible. The word scan in this 
connection is objectionable, as it leads pupils to be- 
lieve that scanning differs from reading. At times 
when I have requested students to read a selection 
from Homer in the original, I have been asked in 
turn whether I wished them to scan it. 

We must teach our pupils to grasp the sense of 
the passage as they read, for otherwise, certainly, 
they do not read. As a means to this end, the por- 
tion selected to be read should be one that expresses 
a complete thought and may, of course, begin or 
end within a line. It is a mistake to follow the 



common practice of calling for a particular line or 
two, which may be only a fragment of a sentence. 
Let choice passages be selected for drill and let the 
members of a class vie with one another and with 
the instructor in reading them with feeling and 
expression. It is often well to reverse the normal 
order and call for the original after the translation. 
In this way the teacher can be sure that the pupil 
understands the passage and is really prepared to 
read it in the original. One may read while the 
others listen without seeing the text This prac- 
tice trains the ear and also stimulates the reader 
to do his best. But doubtless the best discipline 
can be secured by the recital of selections com- 
mitted to memory. The fact should be noted that 
the Homeric epics were composed for recitation and 
originaJly the public never read them. Interest 
may be aroused by reading from Dr. Schliemann's 
Autobiography, prefixed to his Ilios, the account 
of his impressions upon first hearing Homer recited 
by the drunken miUer. 

In conclusion, our aim must be to have students 
learn to appreciate and enjoy the beauty and gran- 
deur of the old poems in the same way as did the 
ancients themselves. Perhaps it will be said that 
such a goal is impossible of attainment; but, at 
least, this is the ideal that we should ever keep in 
view. And if we are to meet with any success, it 
behooves us teachers ourselves first to make sure 
that we have attained a fair mastery of the verse. 

Students taught or allowed to scan in the mechan- 
ical way will realize that they are going through a 
senseless performance chiefly for the sake of an ex- 
amination; whereas, by the other method, they will 
be interested to find that they are learning to read 
classical verse with approxknate correctness and 
gaining a mastery of it that will be of permanent 
value for the appreciation of all poetry. 

Columbia Umivbrsity RoscOE GUERNSEY 



The Metropolitan Museum in New York City has 
recently received its second annual consignment of 
original works of Greek and Roman art purchased 
for it in Europe. It consists of 127 objects, of 
which II are marbles, 45 vases, 27 bronzes, 31 terra- 
cotta statuettes, and 13 of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, such as gems, jewelry, etc. These objects were 
acquired at various places and of various dealers 
during the past year. They are for the present 
grouped together in Gallery 8 on the ground floor, 
but will soon be distributed among the various 
rooms and cases to which they severally belong. 
1 hose who can are urged to examine them now 
when they can be seen most effectively. 

In the Bulletin of the Museum for January Mr. 
Edward Robinson, Assistant Director of the Mu- 
seum gives a very full and most interesting 
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acoonnt of the more important objects in the col- 
lection. Ten cuts illustrate the number and make 
it wcU worth its nominal cost (ten cents). These 
cuts show the prize pieces of the collection, as fol- 
lows: an archaic Greek statue of a woman (three 
views), another archaic Greek statue (front and 
back), the torso of a boy, a Polykleitan head, a 
Roman portrait of a man, and, best of all, an ex- 
quisite relief of a young horseman, of which, says 
Mr. Robinson, "one may safely prophesy that it 
will be regarded as one of the great treasures of 
the Classical Department". 



Several weeks ago there was a violent explo- 
sion in the Bourse at Rome. On one side of this 
building are eleven fluted columns of white marble 
with Corinthian capitals which belong to an an- 
cient structure, commonly known as a Basilica 
Neptuni, but apparently rather a Templum Nep- 
tuni (see Platner, Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome, 357-358). 

On the results of the explosion the New York 
Sun of January 26 wrote as follows: 

The walls and ceiling of the main hall collapsed 
entirely, and yet the eleven marble columns sur- 
mounted by a heavy entablature, originally erected 
by Agrippa in the year 26 B. C, partially destroyed 
by fire in A. D. 00, restored by Hadrian, saved 
from destruction in the lime kiln established within 
the boundaries of the present Piazzi di Pietra in 
mediaeval times and again restored by the Papal 
(government, have resisted the explosion so well 
that not even a small fragment of stone has fallen. 

The fallen modern wall has laid bare the ancient 
Roman construction, still solid as when it was built, 
and the contrast between the strength of the por- 
tion built centuries ago and the weakness of the 
modern construction affords a significant explana- 
tion of the fact that despite time, fires, wars and 
the hand of man, so much of old Rome is left 
standing to this very day. 



Students of things Greek, especially of Plato and 
of Greek education, will be interested in the re- 
publication in separate form by The Chicago Uni- 
versity Press of Richard Lewis Nettleship's essay 
on The Theory of Education in the Republic of 
Plato. The essay first appeared in Hellenica: a 
Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion, edited by Evelyn Abbott, and 
pubished in 1880. This volume is now difficult to 
obtain, and so Nettleship's essay has been reprinted 
in a handsome volume of 144 pages at the sug- 
gestion of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, primarily to meet the needs of 
the department, which regards the essay as a very 
valuable contribution to the history of education, 
bat also with the hope that it will be found useful 
to others as well. (54 cents, postpaid). 
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This volume affords a general survey of the whole 
field of Greek literature, from Homer to Julian. It is 
written rather from the literary than the philological 
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merous parallels quoted from English literature, lists of 
standard translations, and references to modem essays 
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student who wishes to realize intelligently the significance 
and relations to the whole of the classic masterpieces he 
is reading. 
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Second Annual Meeting of The Classical As- 
m of the Middle States and Maryland will be 
at The George Washington University, at 
iqcton, D. C, on Friday and Saturday, April 
lext The first session wil! open on Friday 
Km, at 2 or 2.30, Arrangetnents for Ihe 
mme are<well under way and definite an- 
ments will be made soon. 



the January number of Pvitnam's Magazine 
jcorge Haven Putnam (Miss Emily James 
I contributes an article entitled A Classical 
ion. This article will be welcomed with de- 
ly every lover of the Classics, particularly in 
f the fact that Mrs, Putnam was for several 
Dean of Barnard College. It is a melan- 
act that much of the damage done to the 
s in this country within the last half cen- 
las been done by the executive officers of 
s and universities, who were in some cases 
t incapable of estimating through first-hand 
itance and competent knowledge the value of 
issics as instruments of education and, better 
i ministers of culture. Mrs. Putnam's tren- 
irticle is, therefore, doubly pleasant reading, 
also the statement of the claims of Greek 
ly President Stryker in the January number 
Hamilton Record. We hope soon lo pre- 
immaries of both these papers 10 out read- 
ose who wish lo have the entire papers at 
tn readily obtain them al small cost (twenty- 
nts each. Hamilton College is at Clinton, 
brk). 

itime, we reprint with pleasure some re- 
in The New York Times' Saturday Review 
ks, from the issue of January 25. 
question, so much agitated on both sides of 
lantic just now, of the advantage of com- 
Greek and Latin i.s discussed in a notable 
ition to the current Putnam's, The contri- 
is in the form of an article entitled "A Oas- 
Iducation," by Mrs, Emily James Putnam. 
; more piinsi'iit and memorable has been 
on the subject. That the classical lan- 
once reduced tn the slate of elective*, would 
elected by "snap hunters" was a foregone 
ion. It is sMn)nsing to see the failure to 
lose tongues m;idc use of as an argument 
them — it uiiaht l>c a coe<^nl argument 
extending Ihe privilege nf choice 
teUects by immaturity incapable of 



choosing. ATI the dead walls, not so many 
years ago, used to assure us that a particular 
preparation of castor oil was a favOrtte elective 
with infants ; in fact, that they cried for it. But 
nobody ever heard that those proclamations had 
much effect upon the compounders of prescriptions 
for infantile maladies. Mrs. Putnam points out, 
with equal justice and vivacity, that the mere al- 
lowance of an "election" in the matter of the clas- 
sical courses, is such a discrediting of them as in- 
sures the dropping of them. 

Says Mrs. Putnam : 

'"Any" subject that ceased to be arbitrarily required 
would itnmediately make a sorry showing. The 
schools, the parents, and students are all gratified 
when the colleges lower their requirements in any 
respect, and the science of mapping out a course of 
school and college education which shall be form- 
ally respectable, while inflicting a minimum of in- 
formation on the object of it, has reached a per- 
fection in which the omission of the Classics is 
but one element. In fact, water flowing downhill 
has a weak instinct for the path of least resistance 
compared with that of a bov picking his way 
through an editeation. • • • Wnen we are told 
that a freshman class has, by its elections, oer- 
whelmingly disapproved of Greek and Latin, we 
should be neither more nor less impressed than 
when we read on the morning after a municipal 
election that the lower east side in New York City 
has voted overwhelmingly in favor of a higher 
death rale". 



inviting dictation instead of dictating, and by i 
changing the function of prescribing physicians for 
that of department stores, reserving the right not 
to keep goods tor which there is "no call". But 
the main part of the article is given to a consider- 
ation of tne part which the Qassics have still, and 
even increasingly, to play in "culture", in that 
aspect of education in which it has nothing directly 
to do with getting a living, but so very much in 
making life worth living. Those who recall the 
author as Dean Emily James Smith will be aware 
that her paper cannot be discussed under the de- 
lusion that she does not know 'experimentall/ ex- 
actly what she is talking about. 

The editorial utterances of The Classical Weekly 
would probably be heavily discounted by the Philis- 
tines without, by reason of the well known preju- 
dice of its editors for the Classics. The editors will 
with extreme pleasure at any time surrender their 
columns lo editorial pronouncements such as that 
quoted above coming from sources which are not 
(lefiiiilcly committed at every point to the Classics, 
and so are not open to the charge of hopeless pro- 
fessional bias. C K. 
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THE LATINITY FETISH 

As a working definition, a "fetish" may be de- 
scribed as an object of superstitious reverence. Al- 
though Lowell exhibited no semasiological accuracy 
in explaining superstition as a survival of a worn- 
out form of belief, the actual use of the word in 
that sense is often very convenient. The veneration 
of a fetish begins to wane either when it is shown 
to be intrinsically less worthy of such veneration 
than was supposed, or when the march of progress 
n?akes it ill-adapted to present conditions. The 
contention of this paper is that the particular fetish 
mentioned in its title shouW, for both the foregoing 
reasons, at least claim a smaller share of attention 
than it has been hitherto awarded. 

Any living organism is undergoing constant 
change. Some things are being sloughed off, and 
some new tissue is growing. A granite rock is a 
very respectable mass of matter; it has, however, 
no vital force. But neither a pansy nor a man is 
ever exactly the same on any two successive days. 
Nor are any two pansy blossoms exactly alike. The 
glory of each living organism is in its individual- 
ity. A language is a living thing so long as it is 
undergoing constant change, and as people use it 
with the freedom and variety of individuality. 
When its form becomes rigid, and its aspect is the 
same from every point of view, it is bad. From 
Plautus to Horace and from Cato to Livy was a far 
cry; but the space was full of the rushing life of 
Roman thought corresponding to the ever-changing 
life of the people and the state. In the heyday 
of Roman comedy, however, nobody had discov- 
ered the fatal secret that its master might be guilty 
of Plautinity; while the empire was just rising on 
the ruins of the republic when the cry of Patavinity 
was raised. Henceforth the attempt to freeze poetry 
into the mold of the Vergilian style, and prose into 
that of Cicero's stately products resulted in a life- 
less and monotonous feast of reason and flow of 
soul. Not only was the substance more and more 
lacking in the qualities that nourish, but it soon 
came to have too little body to maintain even the 
desired form, and the artificial literature of high 
"Latinity" fell, a flimsy fragment, a shell without 
a kernel. 

Here and there, however, an independent, a free- 
lance in literature, struck out a new form and spoke 
a new message, and the spark of literary life flamed 
up again. Petronius was more careless of literary 
conventionalities than the proverbial Gallio; and to 
him with a sigh of relief wc turn our minds jaded 
with the elaborate imitations of his contemporary 
Persius. And if the truth should be told about 
Seneca, that other strange product of the same brill- 
iantly wicked age of Nero, do we most relish his 
stately experiments in imitating the antiquated tra- 
gedies of the Greeks or his attempt to atone with a 



theoretical philosophy of life for his practical viob- 
tion of the principles he sets forth at such length? 
or the unconventional diatribe upon the dead Claudi- 
us, in which he throws form to the winds and wc 
see the heart of the man and the hateful world in 
which he lives? There was no other Cicero, no Ver- 
gil the second, no Horace the third. But with the 
decay of old faiths and the growth of th©^ new 
world-religion of Christianity there came in a new 
prose and poetry which had its own great truth 
to tell in its own way. And on through the cen- 
turies of the middle ages there were those in Italy, 
in Gaul, in Spain, in England, in Germany, who in 
history, or controversy, or didactic verse, or song, 
sacred or secular, had each his message for the 
world. 

Why have we not continued to read these best 
examples of Latin, written not merely a century oi" 
two just before and after the Christian era, but dur— 
ing the last two millenniums? Because the spectra 
of 'Latinity' has been omnipresent. For a whil^ 
previous to the revival of learning this ghost wa^ 
apparently laid; but, with the coming of Petrarcta 
and the renaissance of classical ideals and the new^ 
worship of classical forms, Latin was slain in thes 
house of its friends. Six centuries have passed 
away since the birth of Petrarch, and the slow pen- 
dulum of literary esteem may be discerned movings 
back towards a more universal appreciation of sAm 
that is good in Latin literature. For some times 
collections of patristic Latin and of the best of thc= 
15th and i6th century Latin literature have been 'u\sm 
progress of publication on the continent. A recent- 
volume of that popular collection of books of Weis — 
heit und Schonheit, published in the German Ian — 
guage at Stuttgart, consists of tales and satiresa 
translated from the Latin. Of these only a few" 
from Apuleius, Petronius and Prudentius belong v-jm 
that field of Roman literature where Tatinity* isfi 
supposed to hold sway; while the bulk of the book- 
is made up of stories by Notker of St. Gall, satir^s^ 
of Amarcius, and selections from Wirecker, Ger — 
vasius, Eberhardus, Teutonicus, and from the Dia- - 
h'gus Miraculorum of Caesar of Heisterbach. Mr. 
Percy Ure in a recent issue of the Classical 
Review, after reviewing the new volume of Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, which deals with the Greek 
and I^itin languages and literatures, feels moved to 
fall into line with Wilamowitz and the other authors 
of that book, and asks: "Ought we not in England 
to extend our curricula, at least in the seats of 
higher education? Is it desirable that our univer- 
sity students (and lecturers?) should practically 
never Tcid anything written in Greek after Theo- 
critus, or in Latin after Tacitus?" Two or three 
of our American preparatory Latin textbooks have 
rather timidly ventured into the broader field in 
their selection of passages to be read by the y>ung 
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t m the earl}' stages of his acquaintance with 
guage. But the consultation of college cata- 
will show but slight opportunity as yet for 
advanced students to go outside the sacred 
rc dominated by the Latinity fetish. 
' should we longer hold fast to the trad'ti:>n 
Pharisaical ciders who began to exalt *La- 
thus, only after the palmy days of Latinity 
jone? To Cicero 'Latinity' was the avoid- 
)f solecisms and of barbarisms, not a com- 
1 of all Latin with his own orations and wiili 
ntemporary Julius Caesar's journal of cam- 
in Gaul. Pray where did Horace, with his 
I felicitas and his dainty aroma of the cedar 
ich for years had lain his unfinished product 
I for the ultimate file, learn Latin? Why, 
th, from a crude translation of a Greek poem 
by a Greek slave before there were any stand- 
)f Latinity or any Latin literature to which 
ly them! Yet the Grecisms, and archaisms, 
>Iloquialisms, and juicelcssness of Livius An- 
us, though so laboriously flogged into Flaccus 
bilius the plagosus, apparently did him no 
while Orbilius never stopped to consider their 
5 defects from the purists' standpoint of 
ty. When Horace railed at the carelessness 
:iliiis, did he cease to read him because of his 
.atinity? or did he rather imitate his good 
and avoid his faults? The grammar of 
IS and his diction are as far removed from 
itinity of Livy as Livy's is from that of Au- 
; but the critics did not stop reading Plautus 
! days of Livy. By the time of Priscian a 
t of Pacuvius might be cited to illustrate a 
latical curiosity ; while in Cicero the same 
e might be quoted for its' literary value. Was 
ius to be ruled out of the classical galaxy 
e he used incurviccrvicus and prolixitudo, 
CO and tactro, and because nearly one-half of 
:periments in word-formation failed to meet 
he permanent approval of the Roman literary 
? Did anybody shy at Lucretius because he 
J to be universally orthodox or consistent in 
latment of prepositions and infinitives, because 
•etry was sometimes prosaic, and because he 
red to end his hexameters in ponderous poly- 
es? 

itilian's cautiousness in regard to the alleged 
inity' of Livy is worthy of our emulation. 
us Pollio", says he, "thinks that a kind of 
inity is to be found in Titus Livy, in spite 
amazing fluency". What, by the way, would 
have said to that word, focundia, used here 
intilian? I'or neither Livy, Cicero nor Cae- 
'er ventured to write it. Surely to the fas- 
j Pollio it would have been conclusive proof 
5 hopeless provincialism of its Spanish-born 
, an instance of rank Calagurritanity! Once 



more, however, we hear Quintilian speaking of the 
famous criticism, when he says that while Pollio 
detects Patavinity in Livy, for his part everything 
Italian is Roman, as contrasted with any real bar- 
barism. Which of us has been able to detect Livy's 
Patavinity? Quintilian evidently could not. Nor 
did he think the attempt worth while, for towards 
the close of the same paragraph he enunciates the 
universal truth which should still have recognition : 
sed aucioritatcm consuetudo superavit. And in the 
ever-changing form of the Latin language there has 
ever been, of course, a present 'custom' which justly 
overrode 'tradition'. 

Why, then, should we slight Boethius, or elevate 
our eyebrows at mention of Aulus Gellius? Why 
need we be ashamed to delve into the church fathers 
or to read the 'Venerable Bede?' Why not give 
even younger students selections from Einhard's life 
of Charlemagne, from the hymns of the Church, 
from the declamations of Melanchthon, from the 
colloquia of Erasmus, from the great mass of lyric 
and dramatic Latin poetry which European scholars 
have thrown off on occasion during the last fifteen 
centuries ? 

I take up Gellius, to see wherein consist his sins 
against Latinity, why it would be dangerous to 
bring up boys on his anecdotes, and open at his tale 
of Fabricius and the gift offered him by the Sam- 
nites (1.14). The first thing that causes one to 
stop is the use of famiiia in the sense of 'property*. 
But this goes back to the Twelve Tables, and was 
considered good usage by Cicero. Tamquam in- 
troducing an assigned reason was good Latinity in 
the eyes of Tacitus. The collocation redditam 
pacem can be charged with nothing more serious 
than being a token of the author's individuality. 
The purpose dative dono used alone, with obtulisse, 
is also along the natural line of development ac- 
cording to Tacitean standards. The phrase lautum 
paratum esse is one in which paratum appears to be 
used as a substantive with the force of apparatum. 
If we grant this at once, without arguing the ques- 
tion of the text or of other possible explanatiotis, 
grammatically speaking, we have indeed a phenom- 
enon unparalleled perhaps in the 'golden age', but 
not unlike many a substantive used in the genera- 
tions following that age. Finally, though prop- 
tcrea alone is less common, and looks forward more 
often than back, its use in the latter sense is clas- 
sical from the time of Terence. Surely the im- 
mature mind, under the direction of a competent 
teacher, runs no risk of being radically corrupted 
in ideals of Latinity while reading this neat little 
anecdote of Gellius. 

Or I turn to a paragraph of Erasmus, in his story 
of the priest, the vendor, and the impostor; and 
now the purists vociferate, "procul, o prgtcul este, 
profani !" But with rash persistence I read : 
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'Sacrificus quidam receperat mediocrem summam 
pecuniae, sed argenteae. Id impostor quidam ani- 
madverterat. Adiit sacrificum, qui gestabat in zona 
crumenam nummis turgidam ; salutat civiliter ; 
narrat sibi datum negotium', etc. Here, to be sure, 
is a different atmosphere. We note the loose, nar- 
rative style, but must not fail to recall Terence's 
similar manner, in the Andria, for example. We 
admit promptly that sacriUcus, impostor, and paro- 
chus, in the sense used here, are non-classical; that 
commodore with such an object as tantillum operae 
is comparatively modem; that vehementer con- 
gruere and mire congruere referring to well-fitting 
clothes sound a little like the present-day German 
slang use of 'kolossal' ! But how often Lucretius 
and Cicero felt constrained to apologize for the new 
words and new meanings of words which their sub- 
jects demanded! And was not in his own day and 
generation a living Erasmus better than a dead Mar- 
cus Tullius? 

I glance at a convenient edition of Gnaphey's 
Acolastus, the Latin play on the story of the prodi- 
gal son, first published nearly 400 years ago at Ant- 
vftrpi and I see eight pages of closely printed ref- 
erences to passages in classical writers used by the 
author. Surely a scholar so saturated with the 
spirit of the ancients as that ought to be able in 
dealing with so interesting and suitable a subject 
to teach a reader some good Latin and not utterly 
to ruin his appreciation of classical Latinity! 

Or at random I read one of the lyrics of Joannes 
Posthius, entitled De Suo Amore: 
luppiter horrendo contristans frigore caelum 

Sarmatico largas fundit ab axe nives. 
Nostra tamen rapidis uruntur pectora flammis, 

Nee minuunt ignes frigora tanta mcos; 
Quin magis accendunt etiam (quis credere possit?) 

Et gelida flagrans de nive crescit amor. 
Nunc etenim recolo mecum, ut mea saepe puella 

De nive compactis luserit ante pilis. 
Nix, fateor, primos mihi conciHavit amores: 

Hinc eadem fiammas auget alitque meas. 

Where in all Latin literature shall we look for a 
more dainty conceit or for more unimpeachable 
Latin? At sound of it the Gradus ad Pamassum 
and the Anti-barbarus exchange significant glances, 
relapse into their most complacent smile, and make 
no move at all to descend from the shelf. 

The truth of it is that the Latin of the i6th cen- 
tury A. D., or even of the 19th, is more like that 
of the 2d century B. C. than the English of to-day is 
like the English of a period one quarter as long ago. 
The artificial form of the champions of literary con- 
servatism has, to be sure, long since lost some of its 
potency. But it was as foolish to try to maintain 
Cicero's style after the death of its master as it 
was to attempt the continuance of the republican 
constitution after the life of the Roman republic 



was gone. Cato and Cicero perished in the useless 
struggle against the politically inevitable; and the 
best inspiration of Roman literature perished in the 
struggle against the stylistically inevitable. 

How long must we go on sacrificing youthful en- 
thusiasm on the altars of a similar conservatism in 
the worship of the Latir.ity fetish? Granting that 
Caesar, Cicero and Vergil are the best models of 
Latinity, can we claim that the centuries have shown 
that the youthful mind waxes enthusiastic over 
them, appreciates them, and assimilates their style, 
as shown by their Latin prose composition exer- 
cises? What would you think of the pedagogical 
wisdom of a teacher who should introduce a be- 
ginner into English by making him read blocks of 
from 25 to 50 lines a day, for several years, of 
Macaulay's History of England, Burke's speeches, 
and Milton's Paradise Lost? Do we insist on 
Shakespeare for babes? Do our modem language 
contemporaries begin with Faust and William 
Tell? O no! They smear with honey the edges 
of the bitter cup, and coaxingly inquire, *Do you 
see the great green goggles of my red-coated aunt 
in the long white automobile?' Horace laughed at 
the conservatism of the schoolmen of his own day, 
who forced him to learn Latin from Livius Andro- 
nicus; but we have lost that sense of humor, «o 
far as Latin is concerned, and are still following in 
the wake of Orbilius. To be consistent, we ought 
to require every boy to learn his English from 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales! As a matter of fact 
we learn English to-day from the Times, EditK 
Wharton, and Mr. Dooley, while William Shake^ 
speare and Francis Bacon are obliged to wait for" 
a more convenient season. Of whom will our chil - 
dren learn it? Who can tell? That they wil 
Icarn it, however, we may be sure; nor need w 
fear that publishers of dc luxe editions of the Eng 
lish classics will be obliged to go out of busincs 
even if George Ade should claim a place on th 
same shelf with Alexander Pope. 

Why not follow nature somewhat more readil 
in Latin also? A beginning has been made, in 
deed, in these last days; but, as I have already said 
it seems to be too timid, and followed with t 
little enthusiasm. One of the best, and perhaps th 
latest, of the books of rep ding-selections for yo-ui 
students contains, besides the proper amount o 
Caesar and the purely modern exercises, two selec 
tions from Phaedrus, three from Valerius Maximus 
two from Pliny's letters, three from Erasmus, fou 
fiCm Horace, and one each from Nepos. Livy, Ovid, 
Flautus, Catullus, Terence, Vergil, and Tibulhu. 
Gnr)d ! Why not go still further? Why omit 
Gellius and Macrobius and Martial? Why not in- 
clude letters of Lipsius and poems of Scaliger? 
Why not have more Curtius, and even VdleidS 
Paterculus and Justinus, some Seneca, Suetonius, 
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Tcflnllian, Prudentius, Bernard of Cliiny. and 
Tfcomas a Kempis, not forgetting the inscription 
upon the "sepulcrum hau pulcriim pulcrai feminae", 
nor the testamentum porcelli ? Why reserve all the 
tidbits for the occasional student of Roman litera- . 
tare, meanwhile convincing the masses of llatin st'i- 
dents that Latin is insuflferably dull and that nobody 
with red blood in his veins would elect it after the 
stupid days of its requirement are past? Must the 
traditional curriculum be preserved at any cost? 

Perhaps the question is a more practical one than 
we realize. Curricula are changing. Latin, like 
Greek, is being jostled from its occupancy of the 
middle of the road. Doth it not behoove the peda- 
gogical divinities of the Classics for 'the nonce to 
set down their ambrosial cups of scholarly investi- 
gation, and, forsaking temporarily their intermun- 
dian spaces, to descend among men, take human 
counsel, and observe whether in the unceasing 
downward procession of the atoms there are any 
tokens of a speedy dissolution of the world which 
they have hitherto known? 

If the readers of this paper detect in it signs cf 
heterodoxy, it remains for them, as for all seekers 
for real values, after washing away the useless mat- 
tor, to discover, underneath, those shining grains of 
t:T-nth which heterodoxy is ever wont to contain. 
Wksleyan University Karl P. HARRINGTON 



REVIEWS 

Students' History of Greece. By J. B. Bury. 
Edited and Prepared for American High 
Schools and Academies by Everett Kimball, 
Associate Professor of History, Smith College. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (1907). 
Pp. xviii -f- zil- 65 Illustrations; 43 Maps. 
Those who were introduced to English history 
"•^lirough the medium of a small black volume known 
5^s 'Collier's' are grateful to that author for at least 
One 'feature' of his text-book, namely, the promi- 
»icnce he gave to the names of the sovereigns, and 
their division into dynasties. After groping through 
^ mist of British. Roman, Saxon, and Danish rul- 
ers, he came over with the Conqueror into his realm, 
thereafter fairly revelling in Williams, Henries, and 
Kdwards (whose cognomina were all sorts of 
Roman numerals), and making not the slightest fuss 
about knowing the diflference between a genuine 
Lancastrian and one who was merely a Plan- 
tagenet or a Tudor. Other histories have their 
mile-stones also. The Roman is divided by forms 
of government, and by centuries, the French, perhaps, 
by the European influence exerted by the nation, 
the American, by epochs between notable events. 
But if the student needs such aid more in the case 
of one nation's history than in that of another, he 
iSeeds it surely in the case of the ancient Greeks. 
Such a clue is provided by epochs in the history 



of Athens, a state to which it is not difficult to re- 
late almost all events in the ancient Greek world. 
And while most writers of histories of Greece in- 
tended for school and college use have laid more 
or less stress upon the relations of Athens to the 
prominent events of which they write, I have seen 
no text-book superior in this respect to Professor 
Kimball's edition of Bury's history. 

The book consists of twenty chapters. Of these 
the first four may be considered introductory. Then 
follow ten in which, while nothing important in the 
Greek world is omitted, the history of Athens is 
given from the beginning of the state to the fall 
of her empire. The attention then wanders in 
turn to Sparta, to Thobes, and to Syracuse, seeking 
the new panhellenic leader, until finally the star of 
mastery is seen to stand above Macedonia. Surely 
•nothing could be clearer, or more satisfactory to the 
beginner. The clear, forcible language of Profes- 
sor Bury has been retained in this edition. The 
editor says in his preface: "In preparing this edi- 
tion, I have confined myself chiefly to excision, al- 
though in places a somewhat different arrangement 
of material has been adopted. No statement of fact 
has been changed, and as far as possible the author's 
exact language has been retained. This is espe- 
cially true in the chapters dealing with Alexander, 
where, to keep the spirited account of the original, 
the proportion of this revision may have been sac- 
rificed". Dr. Kimball has added a number of val- 
uable maps, and the book also contains some well- 
chosen illustrations which add interest and clearness 
to the volume, without being numerous enough to 
detract from the continuity of the text. Students 
will also be glad to note at the end of each chapter 
brief suggestions for supplementary reading. Ref- 
erences are given to the History Syllabus for Sec- 
ondary Schools. The index is serviceable, but the 
publishers might profitably have seen to the marking 
of the accented syllable in the names of persons and 
places, as was done in their Botsford's History of 
Greece. The book is clearly printed on heavy 
paper, with black type for section topics, and with 
marginal dates. It is a work which should be of 
great service in laying a solid foundation for the 
study of Greek history. 

Barkingkk High School. Newark. N. J. W. W. KiNG 



Caesar, Gallic War, Books I-IV. By Harold W. 
Johnston, Indiana University, and F. W. San- 
ford, University of Nebraska. Boston: Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. (1906). Pp. Ix + 359 + 98. 
The book is physically compact, sound and strong, 
and feels good in the hand. The type is clear, the 
page varied and attractive. The cuts are few. but 
well-selected. The life of Caesar and the military 
notes are simple, interesting and adequate. The 
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maps are too poor, being indistinct from the hatch- 
ing used to indicate every range of hills. 

As to content, when classes contain some^ pupils 
who are to be examined for college on the first four 
books and some who will be examined on unseen 
Caesar or Nepos, most teachers would prefer a 
text book containing at least the more interesting 
parts of later books. 

The notes are well-judged. The suggestions 
about construction and translation are not so nu- 
merous as to discourage, nor so niggardly that they 
will not repay a pupil who is looking for practical 
assistance. They are likely to secure a maximum 
of attention. 

The tables of synonyms and contrasted and re- 
lated words will aid a teacher who takes up the 
subject in systematic study, but, placed as they are, 
pupils will learn little from them incidentally in 
the study of daily lessons. Unambitious scholars 
learn little in that line at best; but others will pick 
up a good deal of interesting information if it is 
put in their way at the moment of interest and con- 
tact — that is, they will, if rewarded for it by appre- 
ciative questions from a wide-awake teacher. For 
a similar reason, a vocabulary, stfll simple and clear, 
but richer, would be desirable. 

The use of heavy-faced type for first occurrence 
of words, although it may serve the teacher occa- 
sionally to point a moral on the value of a good 
memory, remedies no difliculty. A footnote refer- 
ring to a nearby passage, already familiar, where the 
word has been used, is more likely to prove helpful. 

Now that more exact data on the secondary 
school vocabulary are accessible, school texts should 
contain good drill vocabularies of the best 500 words, 
suitably distributed through the year's work and 
conveniently printed for memorizing. 

Improvement in text books has too often taken 
the form of mere addition, instead of better selec- 
tion and arrangement. Hence to teachers who are 
under the influence of a reaction against editions 
which they feel to be too bulky, too rich in material 
and illustration, overloaded in notes and vocabu- 
lary, this edition can hardly fail to be attractive. 

The Haverford School, Havcrford. Pa. F. A. DakiN 



If the columns of The Classical Weekly are open 
to a seemingly unsavory subject, it may not be 
amiss briefly to call the attention of the readers 
to a paper by Professor Bethe in Rheinisches Mu- 
seum LXII on Dorische Knabenliebe. The sub- 
ject naturally forbids our following the learned 
author into details. But while Mr. Bethe adduces 
abundant proof for his conviction that the associa- 
tion of men with boys in Doric communities was 
truly homosexual, the importance of the paper lies 
in a far different field. No classicist has ever es- 
caped the charm of Plato's Symposium, or of 



Sappho's ardent love poetry. But in the endeavor 
to idealize Hellenism, few of us have realized the 
true condition underlying these productions of 
genius. That it is the ofiice of true historical re- 
search not to judge, nor to excuse, Dut to under- 
stand, is the motive prompting Bethe. With this 
intention, he has traversed the field, and the result 
is indeed surprising. For it reveals to us a reli- 
gious substratum under what would seem to be, at 
first blush, simply a moral perversity, which for this 
v<*ry reason has hitherto often been represented as 
an Oriental importation. It is Bethe's great merit 
that for the first time he has placed this phenom- 
enon in its proper connection. Rightly, he com- 
pares it with the institution, generally adopted by 
primitive tribes as well as by civilized nations all 
over the globe, and which ultimately is at the root: 
of our own fraternities, orders, and what not, th^ 
association of men with boys which has been sc^ 
masterly treated by Heinrich Schurtz in his book oi»^ 
Altersklassen and Mannerbiinde, too little know 
in this country. And with convincing argument 
Mr. Bethe traces back the root of all these insti 
tutions to the religious, or, if you prefer it, super 
stitious belief, that it is possible to transfer th 
characteristics, mental, as well as corporeal, of on 
individual to another by actual bodily contact Th 
belief underlies many apparently repulsive customs 
as that of cannibalism, and in the story of Davi 
and Bathsheba has even left its imprint in the Bible. 
We ought to feel grateful to Professor Bethe that 
he did not shun the odium of investigating an un- 
savory subject. If we admire Rhode's immortal 
Psyche for the revelations which it gave us of prim- 
itive traits in the Greeks of the best times, surely ^^ 
we ought not to find fault with Bethe for carr>'in 
the torch into a field which has produced, after all, 
such fine flowers of poetry as, in the last resort, the 
Nisus and Euryalus episode in the Aeneid. E. R. 






Visitors to the Metropolitan Museum of Art cer- 
tainly often stand admiringly before the war chariot 
exhibited in the bronze room. Some years ago, 
when the chariot was first exhibited, The Latin 
Leaflet called the attention of its readers to its 
beauty. At that time the author of the article also 
expressed his conviction that the label put on the 
exhibit was misleading, since it was certainly flot 
Etruscan, but pure Greek work. The same opin- 
ion was expressed by Professor von Duhn in a let- 
ter to the present writer. Since the label has not 
been changed, it may be well to call once more the 
attention of our readers to the chariot. It has in 
til;' meanwhile been discussed by the greatest au- 
thority in the field, the late Professor Furtwangler, 
at the occasion of the publication of the chariot in 
Brunn-Bruckmann's Denkmaler (586-587). He, too, 
considers the bronze to be pure Ionian, although in 
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arcview of the publication in the Wochenschrift 
fur Klassische Philologie (November, 1907) Ame- 
lung prefers to speak of it as made in Italy by 
Phocaean colonists. 

Furtwangler also has made an attempt at inter- 
pretation. He correctly assumes that the three 
scenes on the chariot must be connected : Arming 
for the Combat, Combat — with representation of a 
favorable omen — and Ascension to Heaven ; so he 
natnes the three scenes. However, he refrains from 
assigning the pictures to any certain legend, for 
which omission his reviewer not undeservedly finds 
fault with him. It seems a pity that nobody in this 
city, so far as the writer knows, has as yet paid 
any attention to the unique treasure. Surely the 
columns of the Journal of Archaeology are open to 
any attempt at interpreting so important a monu- 
ment. E. R. 



In the Denkmaler der Malerei des Altertums (F. 

(Bruckmann, Munich), the editor, Professor Paul 

Herrmann, is furnishing a fine series of 

reproductions of ancient paintings. The set has 

now progressed to the fifth Liefcrung. The last 

tHree contain reproductions of the paintings of the 

Casa dei Vettii, in Pompeii. 

The entire work will consist of about 600 plates, 
'O X 10 inches, 12 to 15 of which will be colored. 
Tliey will be accompanied by short explanatory 
*^otes in German. A comprehensive survey of the 
^Mbject by the editor will complete the work. The 
J>viblication is divided into 60 parts, each contain- 
'»^^ 10 plates. The subscription price is 20 marks 
^Or each part; no subscription will be accepted for 
^^ss than one series of 20 parts. 



The following paragraph, from the New York 

Times of January 13, 1900, gives the impression 

t-Viat very recently there existed in Mediterranean 

countries that kind of wholesale brigandage which 

Cicero described in his Oration for the Manilian 

I-aw, sections 31. 3-2, 33» 34» 35 and 54. 

The trial of the brigands and their "accomplices", 
captured or arrested during the energetic operations 
against these disturbers of the peace in Sardinia 
last year, is to take place at Saroari before very 
long. The accused number no less than 400, while 
the forces of the witnesses rise to over 900 for the 
prosecution and i.ooo for the defense! 

Among the accused, either as being guilty of bri- 
gandage itself or as havinc: favored and assisted the 
bandits, are many persons holding high positions in 
the island, such as Mayors of towns, Municipal 
Councilors, schoolmasters, landed proprietors, 
tradesmen, priests, etc. Several of the prisoners are 
of the gentler sex. 
HosACE Mann High School C. H. BaKER 
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numerous attempts in our banners' books of twen- 
ty-five years ago to arouse interest at the expense 
of study have wrought havoc in our students' train- 
ing both in school and college, and, if one thing 
above all others is responsible for the lack of suc- 
cess of our college training, it is the fact that so 
much time must be devoted to the drill of the stu- 
dents in things that should be second nature. 



HOW CAN WE REVIVE THE STUDY OP GREEK ' 

How can we revive the study of Greek? — a ques- 
tion easy to ask, not easy to answer. My first sur- 
mise would be that we cannot; my second is that 
"time, which bringeth all things to pass, will bring 
this to pass also". 

But to begin with, what ails? The most potent 
and obvious ailing is that the spirit of the times in 
all lands, and most of all in our own land, is against 
the study of Greek. The spirit of the times in 
education as in occupation is practical — practical in 
a special and restricted sense; and practical in this 
special and restricted sense means valuable in cash. 
That Greek is valuable in cash to any great ex- 
tent I should hardly dare maintain with a straight 
face before an assemblage made up largely of the 
only class for whom it is valuable in cash at all, 
namely, teachers of Greek. The next ailing is 
that Greek is often so studied and taught as to 
lessen its value for the fulfilment of the purposes 
of a general education; it is too seldom taught in 
the right way, by which I mean the old way. A 
tradition of several centuries has value, and the 
place above others to maintain such a tradition is 
in teaching Greek. The next ailing is that we 
allow our students to elect us instead of our elect- 
ing them. And these ailings, in the aggregate, 
with a few others, are about what ails Greek. What 
shall we do with the patient? Suppose we con- 
sider the ailings seriatim. 

The age is severely practical in a special sense — 
it is amorous of cash ; Greek is not. Now, I am 
not in my heart a scoffer at money. No more are 
you. You ordinarily accept the "better" position, 
by which you mean the better salary. I am well 
aware — and so are you — that if America is the hap- 
piest of lands — as it is — it is so largely because its 
people are the most enlightcnod in severely prac- 
tical ways and therefore are the most prosperous. 
What follows I need not specify — many and ob- 
vious blessings; you know what they are. I leave 
it to well fed and prosperous literary persons to 
extol the blessings of poverty; they are more 
blessed to fling to an audience in garlands of words 
than they are to receive at the breakfast table. 
Yet T need not say either, that America is alto- 



1 This paper was read at the Classical Conference of the Associ' 
ation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Mar>land, at New York, in November, 1907. 



gether too single in its love of cash. You hate 
heard that often enough to believe it even if ft 
were not so; and it is so. America is not merely 
prosperous but venal, extravagant, luxurious. 
These are faults — not only faults, but grave faults, 
fatal in the long run to all higher life and fatal 
surely to higher education. And surely, in con- 
sequence, there is none too much higher education 
in America, by which I mean education that gives 
fineness and nicety in thought, feeling and taste. 
Nay, there are even college professors a-plenty that 
cannot read or write or speak their own language 
correctly, and certainly most of their students can- 
not. America is crude; admit it save when some 
distinguished foreigner visiting our shores says so. 
America is "the paradise of mediocrity", no mat- 
ter what abominable outlander said so. America 
is young— out of childhood, but still in early youth 
and many years from middle age, when the true 
perspective of life comes. We have the virtues 
of youth and the loveliness; but the faults also. 
We are far from mature. We have not realized 
our racial personality, much less our national per- 
sonality. Sufficient proof of this is the fact that 
we have no literature — ^books in plenty, and many 
good ones, but no literature; no Homer (Walt 
Whitman is the best we can do, and far from the 
goal), no Sophocles, no Plato — and, by the way, 
merely to mention the names is to argue convin- 
cingly for the worthiness and immortality of 
Greek. 

But we shall change all that. We shall grow up. 
We shall reach our maturity. We shall get our 
perspective. We shall realize our racial personal- 
ity. We shall realize our national personality. 
Then we shall live by bread, to be sure, but not 
l)y bread alone; by things, but not in them and for 
them; by industry but not in it and for it; wc. 
shall have some time to "loaf and invite our souls"; 
we are too busy for that now. Meantime we go 
on thinking, feeling, suffering, rejoicing, desiring, 
fearing, yearning, loving, hoping, despairing, dread- 
ing, exulting, worshipping and the like, as men un- 
der all skies and in all times have done; but it 
takes long for us in our own individual lives to 
realize that that full, rich life, all smooth and well 
rounded, is the one thing really practical, what- 
ever else may be by way of it; it takes much longer 
for a nation. But "time, which bringeth all things 
to pass, will bring this to pass also". Then, — long 
ere then, in fact, and on the way — we shall open our 
Greek books wide and ponder them well. Greek 
books and Greek studies, we are told, were first 
called Httcrae humaniores, the humanities, in the 
sense of secular learning as distinguished from 
littcrac divinac, sacred learning, divinity, theology^ 
However that may be, the term soon came to have 
its present and truer meaning of more human 
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leandng in the sense of the learning that enlarges 
the scope and breadth of human life, that gives 
life and gives it more abundantly; for that is the 
virtue of Greek. And having arrived at the truth, 
we shall turn with eagerness and with interest to 
the Greeks ; for the Greeks realized better than any 
other race ever has that "the proper study of man- 
kind is man", that in a world of human beings man 
is, in a true sense, "the measure of all things", and 
his life the one thing supremely interesting; and 
they expressed what they realized in perfect forms 
of art, whether in words or institutions or ma- 
terials. Furthermore, what they thought and felt 
and wrote and carved and built and fought for 
and lived for is of special value in the education 
of youth; for the Greeks lived and expressed the 
eternal elements of life in a far simpler world than 
ours, ere man had lost himself in the complexity 
of his surroundings or buried himself in his own 
activities. Therefore, to youth, which has not yet 
lost itself, and to any age that finds itself in the 
maze, this immortal expression of eternal elements, 
this "possession forever*', will be of great, yes, of 
greatest interest; the truth of it is not less true 
because simpler and clearer. It is well that the 
Greeks lived in a simple world and Christ in Gali- 
lee. Greek will come to its own. 

All this, whieh is general but not, I hope, either 
vague or pointless, leads me to the next ailing: 
Greek is often so studied and taught as to lessen 
its value for the fulfilment of the purposes of a 
general education; it is too seldom taught in the 
right way — the old way. We must leave the 
beaten track and go into the lanes to rummage and 
into the hedges to beat up some small game instead 
of going like good stewards to market to fill our 
baskets with tried and nourishing provision. We 
must all go etymologizing, scientifically and histor- 
ically grammaticizing, philologizing, epigraph izing, 
archaeologizing, to gain our crown of pride, instead 
of reading and teaching a few good books, "precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, 
line upon line; here a little and there a little". 
Ambition and a kind of reward lie that way. We 
folk>w — all but a few; and I venture to believe that 
it is so because the man who, like Professor Butch- 
er, can write a readable essay on "What we owe 
to Greece" is, proportionately to the man who can 
work up a treatise on some Greek particle, a Phoe- 
nix among English sparrows. The emphasis should 
be the other way round — on the books as books, with 
all else merely incidental. The counter, classifier 
and compiler we need and he will be with us al- 
ways, but most of us want only his results; and 
be it remembered always that all these ologizings 
arc very uninteresting to most persons, even, I sus- 
pecty to many that engage in them. The old way 
oi a few books well read and well remembered 



was a good way, would still be a good way, will 
always be a good way. I am aware that someone 
will be saying to himself and later, perhaps, to all 
of us, something about a "smattering of Greek". 
It was no smattering. It furnished the mind taste- 
fully with a few good pieces and a few fine pic- 
tures. Achilles was there sulking in his tent, 
Priam ransoming his son, Hector parting from An- 
dromache, Ulysses returning home; Marathon was" 
there, and Salamis, Hercules making his choice, 
Socrates before the judges, Pericles speaking to the 
Athenians, Prometheus bound. It was better than 
the garret filled with scraps that modern electors 
have heaped up in the name of education. I am 
glad that I studied my college Greek under a pro- 
fessor of the old school, one of whom you have 
never heard — ^Doctor Henry Whitehome, professor 
of Greek for many years in Union College. He 
had no reputation as the world counts it, but the 
best of all reputations in point of fact, and a beau- 
tiful immortality — an abiding place in the minds 
and hearts and memories of his pupils. He loved 
his books and understood them ; he loved his students 
and understood them, and he taught Greek. Even now 
I seem to hear the splendid leonine voice of that 
sane and sturdy Greek Briton "as the Corybantes 
seem to hear the flutes"; and the refrain of it 
within me makes me unable to hear aught else. 
As an example of the fruit of the old classical ed- 
ucation I think of a speech that I recently came 
upon — a tribute paid to Doctor Nott at the first 
meeting of the New York Alumni Association of 
Union College, in 1859, by Judge John W. Edmonds, 
a graduate of Union College of the class of 1816. 
There are few occasional speeches, nowadays, so 
good in fineness of thought and feeling and in 
grace and dignity of expression. Such speeches 
were not uncommon once because the old classical 
education gave a good drill and the best drill in 
the most important of all subjects of study, lan- 
guage, the current coin of thought, the medium of 
exchange of what we feel and think. 
Ukion Collkge. Schenectady JOHN Ira Bennett 

(To be concluded) 
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Greek Sculpture, its Spirit and Principles. By Ed- 
mund Von Mach. Boston: Ginn and Co. Pp. 
xviii -f- 357. $4-50. 
This book differs from the many histories of 
Greek sculpture in that it discusses the principles 
which form the foundation of that sculpture and 
deals with the aesthetic rather than with the purely 
historical and archaeological. The first eleven 
chapters are a series of essays, forming as it were 
a grammar of Greek sculpture. They treat of 
Fundamental Considerations, Greek Sculpture in its 
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Relaiti<Hi to Nature: The Mental Image, the Appeal 
of Greek Sculpture, the Artist and his Public, the 
Principles of Greek Relief Sculpture, the Different 
Technique of High and Low Relief Sculpture, 
Greek Relief Sculpture in its Relation to Ardiitec- 
ture: Reliefs on Rounded Surfaces, Physical Effort 
and Pleasure of Looking at Extended Composi- 
tions, the Coloring of Greek Sculpture, Art Condi- 
tions before the Seventh Century B. C, Material, 
Technique, Destructive Forces, Early Ignorance, 
and Sources of Knowledge. Chapters XII-XXIII 
form the second part and give a history of Greek 
Sculpture from the first attempts onward through 
the "Autumn Days". The work is free from 
archaeological detail and lays emphasis on the 
artistic side. The method adopted by Von Mach 
is not as new nor the ideas as original as he 
thinks. Brunn, Lange, Lowe, Robert and Gard- 
ner have also studied the spirit and principles of 
Greek art, but Von Mach's book is a very success- 
ful presentation of these principles and can be 
heartily recommended as well to the advanced 
student, who will find it suggestive and inspiring, 
as to the beginner — who should read the second 
part first. 

The art student as well as the archaeologist will 
value the book. The illustrations scattered through 
the volume and those at the end on forty plates are 
more numerous and far better than in other such 
books, though they ought to have been more sys- 
tematically arranged. 

Only a few actual errors of fact occur. Thus on p. 
105 Cheramyes is called a woman (this error is cor- 
rected by Von Mach himself in his Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 19); on pp. 211, 
352, we have Ikteinos; on p. 259, the Argive He- 
raeum is said to have been built from plans of 
Polykleitos instead of from plans of Eupolemos; on 
p. 336 the words "of the fifth century" have dropped 
out in the sentence "Polykleitos active as a sculp- 
tor as early as the fifth decade before Christ". 

But there are many dogmatic and exaggerated 
statements and theories rather startling to the archae- 
ologist. On pp. 117-118 the flying figure frorh 
Delos, now in Athens, and generally called a Nike, 
is said to be a winged Artemis. Its connection 
with the base with the inscription containing the 
name Archermus is emphatically denied and yet 
Von Mach says that the Archermus type of figure 
is preserved in the Delian statue, and dates it late 
in the sixth century. He does not seem to know 
the arguments of Studnizka in his Siegesgottin. On 
p. 134 it is said that the Thasian reliefs decorated 
a sacred cave and on p. 141 it is asserted that on 
one of the reliefs near Hermes' mouth words were 
painted. On pp. 148-149 with regard to one of 
the female figures in the acropolis museum (PI. 
Vin, i) Von Mach thinks that in the broad neck 



we may find an indication of satisfaction on the 
part of the sculptor with his own work and that 
possibly there was an inscription of self-approba- 
tion on the lost base. But the preserved bases 
have inscriptions entirely different. On p. 168 it 
is suggested that the Lancelotti copy of Myron's 
discobolus is a forgery, which is incredible in 
view of the casts and copies of its head in Paris 
and Berlin (Cf. Sitzb. Miin. Akad. V (1901), pp. 
70s ff.). On p. 172 Waldstein's interpretation of 
the "Apollo with the Omphalos" as a boxer is 
adopted. "Even the attribution of the Discus 
Thrower to Myron cannot be said to rest on bet- 
ter grounds" (p. 174). But how are the copies 
in Rome with the quiver to be explained? On 
p. 176 the author holds that the Delphi charioteer 
probably is the work of Kalamis and was dedi- 
cated by Polyzalos, the younger brother of the ty- 
rant of Syracuse. But cf. Amer. Joum. Archaeol. 
X (1906), 152. On p. 233, Von Mach follows 
Kekule in saying that Christian art had to grap- 
ple with a problem similar to that of the birth of 
Athena from the head of Zeus in the representa- 
tion of the creation of Eve. But the problem of 
Christian art, it seems to me, should more prop- 
erly be compared to that of the birth of Dionysus 
from the thigh of Zeus, as it appears on Greek 
vases. On pp. 275-276 Von Mach says the Hermes 
of Praxiteles should not be restored holding up a 
bunch of grapes. "This bunch of grapes is an 
abomination; it calls Hermes back from fairy 
dreamland, and makes of the vision-seeing youth, 
whose happy dreams we long to share, a very com- 
mon bantering mortal". But Von Mach does not 
explain nor even mention the Pompeian painting 
published in the Jahrb. d. k. deut. arch. Inst. II 
(1887), PI. VI., which represents this Hermes with 
a bimch of grapes. On p. 305 we are told that 
the Venus of Melos was placed "in a niche or at 
least close to the wall", which would offer ample 
opportunities for invisible places of attachment for 
the arms. "This solution of the seemingly hope- 
less problem of restoration is so simple that one 
wonders at its not having been suggested before", 
says Von Mach, who made the discovery in the 
spring of 1903 (p. 340). But why do the arms need 
to be attached? On p. 323 we are told that the 
Theseum was built before the Parthenon, which 
few students of Greek architecture would admit. 
On p. 328 we hear that the base with the Antenor 
inscription does not belong to the tall female figure 
in the Acropolis museum. Von Mach has evi- 
dently not seen experiments with the casts. 

Some criticisms of individual statues are inter- 
esting. Thus "there is a truly noble and unde- 
niable grandeur" about the columnar Hera of 
Samos in the Louvre (p. 108) ; Myron's Marsyas 
has "cunning Mongolian eyes" (p. 171), and 
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bgy are also essential. Mr. Hench emphasized the 
value of pictures for giving correct and permanent 
impressions. He has found Gleasons Gate to 
Vergil a most effective way of introducing the 
young student to Vergil's "ocean roll of rhythm". 
In speaking of the second point Mr. Hench empha- 
sized the importance of a thorough acquaintance 
with the sentence structure, conjugations, and para- 
digms, urging that more attention be given to the 
inflection of proper names, and that the student 
be taught various translations for the subjunctive 
mood and to appreciate the real difference in ex- 
pression 'between his own language and that of the 
Romans. A general discussion followed. 

An invitation has been extended to Professor 
Charles Knapp of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to address the Association while on his 
tour through the Middle West, to lecture on The 
Roman Theater, for the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 

Carnegie. Pcnn. Anna Petty, Secretary 



The meeting of the- New York Latin Club, held 
on Saturday, February 15, at the Hotel Marlbor- 
ough was fairly well attended. Dr. Edgar L. 
Shumway, of the Manual Training High School in 
Brooklyn, spoke interestingly on the sources of the 
Roman Law. He maintained that Roman law was 
the greatest achievement of the Roman mind, and 
that in satire and law Roman originality was best 
seen. Students of Latin who fail to study the 
Roman law come far short of availing themselves 
of all the opportunities at their command for a 
right understanding of the true greatness of Rome. 

After a brief discussion of the paper Dr. Shum- 
way called attention to an instance of apparent dis- 
crimination against Greek in one of the High 
Schools in Greater New York. After considerable 
discussion a motion was passed empowering the 
President to appoint a committee of five whose 
business it should be to examine into the status 
of Greek in the High Schools of Greater New York 
and the attitude of the school authorities toward 
Greek and to report thereon at the next meeting 
of the Qub and to take such other steps as might 
seem to the committee advisable. The following 
committee was appointed: Professor Lodge, Dr. 
Shumway, Professor Knapp, Dr. Ball and Mr. 
Chickering. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 18, at 
Nashville, Tenn. ; the Association will be the guests 
of Vanderbilt University and of the Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. It is expected that the attend- 
ance, especially from the Southern States, will be 
large. 



The following programme has been arranged: 
W. R. Webb, Webb School, Tenn., Ovid in the 
High School (F. J. Miller, University of Chi- 
cagoi ) ; G. C Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Notes 
on the Worship of Roman Soldiers in Pannonia 
Inferior (Campbell Bonner, University of Michi- 
gan) ; F. C. Eastman, University of Iowa, The 
Association as Related to Latin Work in the Mid- 
dle West and South (E. D. Wright, Lawrence 
University, Wis.) ; Paul Shorey, University of 
Chicago, The Present State of the Question of the 
Platonic Letters (W. L. Westerm'ann, University 
of Minnesota) ; Harriet L. Bouldin, High School, 
Springfield, 111., Difficulties in Second Year Latin 
and How to Meet Them (H. W. Johnston, In- 
diana University); C. W. Peppier. Emory College 
Ga., Comic Terminations in Aristophanes and the 
Comic Fragments (A. G. Laird, University of Wis- 
consin) ; R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Rela- 
tive Temporal Clauses in Latin (J. J. Schlicher, In- 
diana State Normal School) ; Walter Dennison, 
University of Michigan, The Master's Degree as 
Esential for Teachers of Preparatory Latin (M. S. 
Slaughter, University of Wisconsin) ; Mary L. 
Harkness, Whitoomb College, New Orleans, What 
Are We Doing? (T. C. Burgess, Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, Peoria) ; Grant Showerman, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, On the Teaching of" 
Cicero (C. N. Smiley, Iowa College) ; 

(Walter Miller, Tulane University) ; Norman Dc- 
Witt, Miami University, The Introductions, Notes, 
and Vocabularies of High School Text Books (H. 
L. Colwell, Central High School, St. Louis) ; Wal-^ 
ter Hullihen, University of the South, The Neglect, 
of Antequam and Priusquam in the Grammars (A. 
T. Walker, University of Kansas) ; W. J. Battle, 
University of Texas, The House of Odysseus (J. 
A. Scott, Northwestern University) ; H. L. Crosby, 
University of Missouri, The Chronology of Cer- 
tain Greek C^mic Poets (Edward (3apps, Princeton 
University). A formal address will be delivered 
on Friday evening by the guest of the Association, 
the Honorable Eben Alexander, University of 
North Carolina, former Minister to Greece. 

The membership of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South will probably reach 
1700 by the time of the annual meeting, an increase 
of over one-third during the past year. There 
are over 7000 teachers of the Classics in the ter- 
ritory embraced in the Association. The President 
for the current year is Professor Edward Capps, 
formerly of the University of Chicago, now of 
Princeton University ; the Secretary is Professor B. 
L. D'Ooge, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsi- 
lanti. 



-| 




1 The names in brackets give the speakers who will lead the 
discussions on the several papers. 
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THE SYNTAX OP HIQH 5CHOOL LATIN 

In 1905 the writer planned the collection of sta- 
tistics for the syntax of high school Latin, believ- 
ing that a scientific and economical basis might 
thus be established for the teaching of Latin 
grammar in the schools. It was thought that the 
degrees of importance of all the facts of syntax 
might be ascertained, enabling the teacher to omit 
the unnecessary, slight the unimportant and empha- 
size the essential. It seemed desirable also to 
determine the year in the course in which the dif- 
ferent facts might most appropriately be presented. 
A circular invitation to take part in the collabo- 
ration met with responses from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The working plan consisted in writing 
the references (or, in some cases, the examples) 
on 3 X 5 cards, under appropriate headings. Dif- 
ferent collaborators took different fields of syntax 
in special authors or portions of authors. The 
cards when ready were sent to the undersigned to 
be assembled. 

The verb syntax is now practically complete and 
that of the noun is in an advanced stage, so that 
the appearance of the results may be looked for at 
no distant date. The publication both of refer- 
ences and of statistics is contemplated. 

A few new volunteers would be very much ap- 
l>reciated at this time, to assist in bringing the work 
to a conclusion. 

It is hoped that the results of these studies in 
c^on junction with Professor Lodge's Vocabulary 
Aivill furnish a complete* and satisfactory basis for 
tihe linguistic side of our work in the schools. 
Ckntkal High School, St. Louis Lee Byrne 



In the Beilage zur Allegemeinen Zcitung of Janu- 
21 is an interesting article by the late Prof. A. 
*urtwangler on the Arndt Collection of Greek and 
Loman Antiquities, which has recently been pre- 
2S exited to the Bavarian government. This collec- 
tion has been brought together with knowledge and 
'^aste by Dr. Paul Arndt. It consists of bronzes 
C^both statuettes and utensils, such as fibulae, cups, 
Viandles, etc.) ; vases (chiefly of Mycenaean and geo- 
»"netric fabrics, also a valuable lot of ancient Apulian 
<^r Messapian examples) : gold work, colored glass, 
I>ainted stuccos, and terra-cotta. The terra-cottas 
Corm the most valuable portion. Dr. Arndt has 
silso made a valuable collection of forgeries, which 
^re very instructive for the appreciation of the orig- 
inals ; these have not yet yet been exhibited, since 
no room could be found for them. — New York 
Evening Post. 



Mr. Dotcy's interesting quota of translations 



heard in Latin recitations reminds me of the fol- 
lowing instance: 

Canis per totam noctem vigilat, "The dog watche* 
the night through a hole" ! 

For pure naivete I have never seen this equalled, 
unless we except the answer of the lad who, when 
reading Sallust's Catiline, was asked why Fulvia 
was in the ablative case in the sentence beginning, 
Erat ei cum Fulvia, etc. (23.3), and replied, "Be- 
cause the names of the ladies were always put in 
the ablative"! Robt. W. Tunstall 

Thk Tome School. Port Deposit. Maryland 
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'-Statistics for inflections will hardlv be needed, as it is reason- 
•Uc to assume that all the ordinary forms must S«> tausht: for 
proaody we have Johnston, Metrical Licenses of Vergil: Scott, 
Poretman & Co., 1904* 
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fessor Aly, in tihe article referred to last 
comes out very strongly in defence of gram- 
il drill. He sees no reason why, because it ■ 
leen abused by some teachers, it should be 
oned. He admits thai it is difficult and he 
S that it is not always sympathetic to our 
(der lieben Jugend nicht immer sympalhisch 
but in reply he quotes a remark of Fritz 
r which is curiously in harmony with Presi- 
Wilson's recent remarks at the meeting of the 
iatior of Colleges and Preparatory Schools: 
IS, was slecht smckt, was en Minschen ekiich 
wovor er einen Grugcl hat, das ist gesund". 
is a sentence which will find an echo in the 
[ of many persons who do not allow their 
lent as to what is best for youth to be warped 

his reply to the program of the philologists 
az, he enters into brief but telling defence of 
i. Caesar, Cicero and Vergil, He maintains 
Nepos is just the thing for the 'Quananer'; 
luld not put it into the hands of a 'Tertianer'. 
isists that it is not the point of view of the 
ijent man that we must consider but thai of 
lild and that Nepos's Lives fill a child's fancy, 
Ic him with his first acquaintance with his- 
and present him with a genuine author who 
. beyond his powers. Peculiarities of style 
ieeties of historical statement are fortunately 
.atters that offend the child. Professor Aly 

add to the Nepos material ■jf the same na- 
trom Justin. Cicero, Curtius Rufus and olh- 

He would make a 'glorified' Nepos, as it 

Without discussing these views it is suffi- 

to refer to Mr. Bennett's appreciation of 

in his Teaching of Latin, and to his ad- 
n that, in spite of alt, it is dull, 
jsar is the most unfortunate text for the 
astum", say the people of Graz. Professor 
larks back to Cicero's criticisms of Caesar 
IS 262) and is willing to stand by them, urg- 
lowcver, that certain episodes in the last 

of the De Bfllo Gallico and others in the 
War should by no means be omitted from 

Cicaro he refers to recent appreciations by 
ki, O. E. Schmidt and Schneidewin. In fact 
1 this side of the water, apprecinie that 
■sen's attitude towards Cicero has passed and 



that Cicero is coming to his own again as a man, 
as an author, and as a patriot. 

Instead of all these the people of Graz would 
substitute a volume of selections from everywhere 
under the sun, and lay the Stress of their teaching 
upon Pliny the Younger. Professor Aly waxes 
merry over Pliny the Younger; he damns him 
with the crushing characterieation, "der liebens- 
wijrdiger Biedermann, der heute gewiss nichts 
Hoheres ken n en wiirde, als fur Zeitungen zu 
schreiben und von Zeitungen gepriesen zu werden", 
and supports his view by quoting from literary 

The main object of the suggested change — to in- 
still more life and variety into the secondary cur- 
riculum—is a worthy one, although the means are 
faulty. Life and variety in teaching are, as we all 
know, the creature of the teacher and not of the 
textbook, and Professor Aly is right in main- 
taining that to turn the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school into a newspaper selection is to roh 
the classical training of one of its chief functions. 
He feels that the course in Latin should be in- 
creased — what classical teacher docs not sympa- 
thize with him? — but if we in this country are 
forced to gel on with four years of high school 
what can we think of the course which Professor 
Aly suggests, as printed below, even when we re- 
member that the Gymnasium carries the student 
two years into college. We must of course re- 
member in reading this suggested plan that the 
Latin course in the German gymnasium already has 
eight periods a week for the first five years and 
seven for the last four. 

PROFESSOR ALV'S FROCRAUME. 

1. The Latin language has a right on historic 
as well as pedagogical grounds to the place which 
it occupies at this time in the curriculum of the 

2. A proper number of hours a week is neces- 
sary that the pupil may be able to use and read 
Latin ; this requires altogether in the lower 
and intermediate stages eight hours a week and in 
the higher seven. 

3. Instruction in Latin grammar serves as a basis 
for linguistic and logical training. 

4. Translation into Latin should be retained at 
all stages, even in the final examinations. 
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5. A one year's course in Roman History is a 
prerequisite to profitable reading. 

6. The scheme should be diversified and elastic; 
the teacher should have the greatest freedom in his 
selection, always with the limitation that the read- 
ing shall be in accord with pedago^cal principles. 

7. The following authors and works are recom- 
mended as affording opportunity for choice and also 
for alternation. 

a. For VI* and V, a reader containing .short 
sentences and continuous pieces, mythological and 
historical — also fables. 

b. For IV, a Nq)os plenior, made up of Justin, 
Gcero, Curtius Rufus, etc — perhaps that of Latt- 
mann — ^the pieces to be arranged in chronological 
order, and to be of an anecdotal character; in ad- 
dition the easier fables of Phaedrus. 

c. For III 2, Caesar De Bello Gallico I-IV and 
the easier and shorter selections from Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses (Delectus Sibelisianus). 

d. For III I, Caesar V-VII, also selections from 
the Civil War (the Curio episode, the siege of 
Marseilles, Pharsalus) ; extensive selections from 
the Metamorphoses, chiefly Greek stories. 

e. For II 2, Qcero In Catil. I and III, De Im- 
perio Cn. Pompei, Pro Archia, Pro Ligario, Phil. 
I, Livy from the first decade (especially V and 
VII 29, VIII); Vergil I and II; selections from 
the elegiac poets (Seyffert's Lesestucke). 

f. For II I, Sallust Bellum Catilinae, Bellum 
luguTthinum ; Cicero Cato Maior, Laelius; Livy, 
from the third decade (XXI. XXII); Vergil IV, 
VI, selections from the second half, especially the 
Nisus and Euryalus story; also Elegiac poets. 

g. For I 2, Cicero, a longer speech (Pro Roscio, 
In Verrem IV or V, Pro Murena, Pro Sestio, Pro 
Plancio, Pro Milone), or selections from the philo- 
sophical writings, perhaps the second of Weisenfels 
(Somnium Scipionis, Tuscul. I, V, De Natura 
Deorum, De Officiis) ; Tacitus Germania 1-27; Ci- 
cero's Letters (in selection, historically arranged) ; 
Horace, Odes I, II, Serm. I 6, 9; II i, 6, Epod. 2, 
16. 

h. For I I, Tacitus Annal. I, II, or Hist. Ill, 
IV, Dialogus; Cicero Orator, selections from De 
Oratore or Brutus; Horace Odes III, IV, Epist. 
I, the greater part, especially the shorter ones; also 
II 2. . _ 

HOW CAN we REVIVE THE STUDY OP GREEK 

(Concluded) 
But the greatest advantage of the old classical 
education — narrow, if you will, but deep and vital 
— not broad and shallow and sinewless, with bones 
marrowless and blood cold — was that it gave the 
educated of all lands a common spiritual posses- 

1 The nrmiiMiaiD eonne ooTen nine yeArs; VI ie the deeignfttion 
of the flnt year. V of the second ; the remaining yean are known aa 
lY. in 2. m 1. n 2. n 1. 1 2, and I 1. 



sion, a meeting ground of thought and feeling. It 
had its pedantries no doubt as science and engi- 
neering and business have — nothing so arrogant, so 
self-sufficient, so blind as these are at times — but 
the apt and familiar word, allusion, or thought 
that would bring response in a million minds and 
hearts was a word worth while; it made the whole 
world kin. Indeed I incline to iippraud the reso- 
lution of Charles Lamb who danined posterity and 
wrote for antiquity, biding for posterity to come 
back round. The old classical education was in 
the direction of reverence for what the great of 
old have done; and that reverence, I take it, is 
not the least of virtues. I am not inclined to 
beatify the notion that all the youth and all the 
maidens in all the schools in all our land should 
be plying the same tasks at the same hour of the 
same day, but I am still of opinion that a common 
knowledge of some of the best that has been said 
may still be reasonably expected of a considerable 
number of those that claim to be educated. I 
regret the decline of this community of spiritual 
possessions. The man of old, for instance, that 
knew his English Bible well, was in a real sense 
highly educated. You will tell me that the Bible 
is more studied than ever before. Yes, but not 
more read; nor familiarly known. And yet how 
richly stored was the mind that was familiar with 
its portrayals of character — so vivid, so real, so 
mercilessly truthful — with its charming stories, its 
beautiful poems, its simple parables, its magic, life- 
giving words of genius. So of Greek. You vr'W 
tell me that Homer is more studied than ever be- 
fore. Yes, but not more read; nor familiarly 
known. And yet the Bible of the Greeks is a very 
Bible, matchless in portrayal of every type of hu- 
man character and every mood of the human soul; 
and in the elements — ^a book of books for boys, 
and better yet for men. The crescent loss of this 
reverent element in education is a loss irreparable. 
Ours is the task in the Battle of the Books to save 
these elders; perhaps rather in the flood of books 
we should save them from being shoved under. 
Why not bring up our boys and girls on a few 
books, the sanity of which no sane man dare ques- 
tion, rather than turn them loose to venture doubt- 
fully among the fancies in which our clever modem 
scribes find fame? 

Now, I am well aware that you cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear. No : but a silk purse 
out of silk. "Many are called but few are chosen"; 
yet the few are chosen. "Many bear the fennel 
rod, but few are real votaries"; yet there are real 
votaries. And this leads me to say that another 
ailing of Greek is that our students elect us in- 
stead of our electing them. Of the few that now 
take Greek, some — perhaps many — should not; of 
the many that do not take it, some should. A 
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many years an interested student of Latin verse, I 
have no acquaintance with other English writings 
of this kind, if such there are, and I am therefore 
unable to speak of the merits of this book in com- 
parison with them. But however that may be — 
and perhaps Mr. Winbolt is a pioneer — I suspect 
that there are few text-books anywhere on any sub- 
ject executed with such thoroughness of knowledge 
and with such almost affectionate devotion as this 
book. It carries one back to a time when men were 
able and willing to give a good part of their lives 
to attain a Latin style, to follow the fine and pains- 
taking analysis of Vergilian verse which Mr. Win- 
bolt makes. His method is detailed and leisurely, 
but not minute and oppressive. 

The work is written ostensibly to teach others the 
art of writing Latin verses, and there are doubtless 
those in English schools and colleges who avail 
themselves of its instruction to that end. But for 
us, who have no^ been brought up in the tradition 
of verse-composition, the book is capable of per- 
forming a service quite as g^reat and perhaps greater 
than that for which it was intended. We shall not 
ourselves in any likelihood essay Latin verses, nor 
shall we demand them of our pupils, but here is 
afforded a guide to instruction in the niceties of the 
Latin hexameter which many teachers will greet 
with enthusiasm. The treatment of the hexameter 
in school or college instruction has a tendency to 
become lifeless and formal. In the first stages of 
study the student is preoccupied with quantities and 
verse-rhytbm. But beyond this, wh^n the stage 
has been reached where the most ordinary difficul- 
ties of the verse have been mastered, many teach- 
ers are at a loss to know what to do next, how 
to suggest such study or analysis as shall induct 
the student into the finer shades of versification. 
For in the Latin hexameter that which gives vari- 
ety and individuality of style and color to the verse 
is a touch more subtle and delicate than our Eng- 
lish blank verse employs for the same purpose. It 
is therefore much easier to obliterate the art of the 
poet, by a reading which ignores all but the general 
rhythm of the line, than in English verse. To coun- 
teract such a levelling process, which results in a 
mechanical monotony that is torture to a sensitive 
ear, this work will be found very helpful. Let the 
teacher first master the book himself and make trial 
of the kinds of analysis which Mr. Winbolt uses and 
suggests, and then let hitn select some more impor- 
tant topics to assign to his pupils — or to some of 
them, for such work is not for all. 

The contents of the book may be outlined meag- 
erly by the chapter headings : I Pauses — a full chap- 
ter, perhaps too full, in which the principles of the 
pause are set forth, the nature of the effect of each 
pause, and the relative frequency of occurrence; II 
Caesuras ; III Beginning of the Verse ; IV End of the 



Verse ; V. Elision and Related Matters ; VI Metrical 
Convenience ; Vn Rhythmical Structure (phrasing); 
Vni Descriptive Verse. Not the least valuable part 
of the book are the very cleverly chosen English 
examples, which are given to afford material for 
imitaiting effects which the verse analysis yields. 
They form an interesting and suggestive anthology. 
Yale Umivbrsity G. L. He^DRICKSON 

Euripides: Medea, Trojan Women, Electra. Trans- 
lated by Gilbert Murray. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch (1907). 

As the translations of The Trojan Women and 
the Electra appeared some years ago and are al- 
ready well-known, this review will be confined to 
the Medea, brought out in England last spring. 

In a sense, the Medea may be said to furnish the 
first extant example of what is now a well-worn 
motive — the arrival of an outsider into a world of 
differing conventions and standards, and the re- 
sults, comic or tragic, as the case may be. For 
the barbarian Medea, introduced into a Hellas 
highly civilized by contrast with her native Colchis, 
the sequel could only be disaster. "All throtigli 
the voyage home . . . .", says Mr. Murray, in 
his brief but suggestive mtroduction, "Medea was 
still in her element, and proved a constant help and 
counsellor to the Argonauts. When they reached 
Jason's home, where Pelias was still king, things be- 
gan to be different". Medea thought that by caus- 
ing Pelias's death she would obtain the kingdom 
for Jason, and secure herself in his affections, but 
"the real result was what it was sure to be in a 
civilized country. Medea and her husband had to 
flee for their lives, and Jason was debarred for 
ever from succeeding to the throne of lolcos". They 
escaped to Corinth, where Medea is "no more a 
bountiful princess, but only an ambiguous and much 
criticized foreigner". Here the tragedy be^ns, "a 
study of oppression and revenge. Such a subject 
in the hands of a more ordinary writer would prob- 
ably take the form of a triumph of oppressed virtue. 
But Euripides gives us nothing so sympathetic, 
nothing so cheap and unreal. If oppression usually 
made people virtuous, the problems of the world 
would be very different from what they are. 
Euripides seems at times to hate the revenge of the 
oppressed almost as much as the original cruelty 
of the oppressor; or, to put the same fact in a 
different light, he seems deliberately to dwell upon 
the twofold evil of cruelty, that it not only causes 
pain to the victim, but actually by means of the 
pain makes him a worse man, so that when hJs 
turn of triumph comes, it is no longer a triumph 
of justice or a thing to make men rejoice. This is 
a grim lesson, taught often enough by history, 
though seldom by the fa/bles of the poets". 

Such is Mr. Murray's conception of the mean- 
ing of the Medea. He is more sympathetic to Jason 
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tksn are most Euripidean scholars. It is perhaps 
going a little in advance of Euripides to call verse 
1335 "01^ startling flash of light upon the real love 
of Jason's life, love for the ship Argo", translating 
Jason's address to his ship by "Argo's hull, Argo, 
my own, my swift and beautiful". But it is un- 
fair to pick out a single line for criticism ; the play 
must be read as a whole, and the substantial fidel- 
ity of Mr. Murray's interpretation of Euripides will 
be felt by all competent to judge, and its beauty 
by all who care for poetry. The chorus (627-662) 
on the Power of Love, Medea's farewell to her chil- 
dren, and the Messenger's speech may be mentioned 
as examples. The rendering of the famous lines 
214-218 deserves special comment. After describ- 
ing them in a note as a well-known crux interpre- 
ium, Mr. Murray translates: 
Women of Corinth, I am come to show 
My face, lest ye despise me. For I know 
Some heads stand high and fail not, even at night 
Alone — far less like this, in all men's sight : 
And we, who study not our wayfarings 
But feel and cry — Oh we are drifting things, 
And evil!" 

Perhaps this is what Euripides meant, but it 
seems very different from the Greek as we have it, 
or at least from the interpretations of most previour 
commentators. Note, however, that it is pretty 
much Milton's idea of the passage; see his Latin 
version, quoted ad loc. by Mr. Murray in his crit- 
ical edition of the play. 

The dramatic difficulty of the presence of the 
Corinthian women as hearers of all Medea's plans 
has been often noted. Mr. Murray refers to his 
note in the Electra on Euripides's "strong concep- 
tion of the cohesiveness of women, their secretive- 
ness, and their faithfulness to one another". While 
giving due weight to the mere mechanical fact that 
the chorus had to be present on the stage, he 
thinks that Euripides would not "have used this 
situation so often unless it had seemed to him both 
true to life and dramatically interesting". Mr. 
Murray makes an effective defence of the scene 
with Aegeus, often considered a mere blot. In 
the first place, he thinks that it was undoubtedly 
in the legend and therefore used by Euripides in 
his play; moreover, he believes that the play has 
for its foundation the rites performed by the 
Corinthians at the grave of the Children of Medea 
near Corinth. But, besides this, he points out 
(following von Arnim) that the scene serves a re- 
markable dramatic purpose. "Aegeus was under 
a curse of childlessness, and his desolate condition 
suggests to Medea the ultimate form of her ven- 
geance. She will make Jason childless". 

Space forbids further quotation ; it can only be 
added that apart from the felicity of the transla- 
tion the notes are most suggestive and illuminating. 
BAmvAmo College G. M. Hirst 



An Introduction to La?in Prose. By George W. 
Mitchell, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Toronto: The Macniillan Co. (1906). 

This first year book is of interest to Latin teach- 
ers because of its decided originality. Evidently the 
author does not propose to be bound by tradition. 

According to the preface, the aim of the book is 
to present a method by which the student of Latin 
may be trained from the beginning to look beyond 
words to ideas. Grammatical forms are there- 
fore reduced to a minimum. The first and second 
persons of the verb, the vocative and locative cases, 
together with all irregularities in declension, "may 
well be left till the student reads his first author". 
The verb, as being most necessary for the expres- 
sion of ideas, is given the most important place in 
the grammatical scheme. 

The emphasis thus laid upon ideas rather than 
words is striking. At the same time, it makes one 
wonder whether it will not be accompanied — as is so 
often the case — by looseness of statement and in- 
accuracy in detail. It does not take long to prove 
this surmise to be correct. 

For example, the General Vocabulary, to which 
the pupil is referred in Lesson I for the marking 
of quantities, shows gross carelessness in that par- 
ticular on every page. 

In Lesson III, 3, (c), the statement made in 
regard to prepositional phrases will not hold for 
such sentences as "The bird in the bush was a 
sparrow". 

In Lesson XLIII, 2, N. B., a much more fre- 
quent use of the supine is suggested than Latin 
practice warrants. 

In Lesson LXVII, it is stated that the tense of 
the infinitive mood in indirect narration is the 
tense used in the direct narration. What if the 
tense in direct * narration happens to be imperfect 
or pluperfect? 

To say, as is done on page 194, that "names of 
towns, etc., stand in the Genitive (if singular) to 
express the place where" is indefensible, even on 
practical grounds. 

Indeed, the author's anxiety to be practical leads 
him to some extraordinary formations; e. g. in 
Lesson LI I, he forms the gerund from the present 
participle instead of adding -ndi to the present 
stem, although the latter is just as simple and a 
little more philological. 

Again, Mr. Mitchell's method of taking up the 
parts of speech (other than the verb) "only as they 
are required for new constructions or idioms" can- 
not but produce dire grammatical confusion in the 
pupil's mind. Thus Lesson XLII treats of the 
superlative degree, while the comparison of ad- 
jectives comes in on page 204 as an afterthought 
to the rule for the ablative with comparatives on 
the preceding page. 
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In the reviewer's opinion, the English exercises 
are altogether too long. Much valuable time is 
wasted in the first year, turning English sentences 
into Latin. 

But we are glad to stop fault-finding and to note 
several points which are distinctly commendable. 

The development of the verb synopses through- 
out the book is excellent, as is also the general view 
of the verb on pages 246-249. 

The treatment of the perfect passive participle in 
Lessons XLIV-XLVI is unusually clear and help- 
ful. 

The growth and order of the Latin sentence are 
admirably illustrated in Lesson LXXX. 

Viewed as a whole, the book has the merit of 
sticking to essentials and will probably accomplish 
its main object of preparing the pupil to read 
Caesar. But its omission of much that must be 
learned some day — and never more easily than in 
the first year — makes it questionable whether in the 
long run anything will be gained in point of timc^ 
while its unsystematic treatment of grammar will 
be anything but beneficial to the proper mental de- 
velopment of the pupil. 

The Albany Academy Jared W. ScuddER 



CORRESPONDENCE 

If I could assume that everybody who saw your 
editorial comment and that of Professor Stuart 
upon my contribution entitled Latin vs. the Classics 
has read also the article itself, I would not ask for any 
space in which to reclaim my character. But upon 
the front page of your issue of February 15 Pro- 
fessor Stuart begins with what seems to me essen- 
tially a garbled quotation; certainly he appears to 
impute to me as my proposition a suggestion which 
I put only to refute in the paragraphs following, a 
proposition which no classicist could consider as 
other than ridiculous, and which, in its way, as he 
pleasantly points out, is a familiar platitude. Evi- 
dently a rhetorical question is not a complete rhe- 
torical success if it does not make itself ap- 
parent at once to a classically trained reader. Pos- 
sibly a reader a little less eager to make a point 
of his own might have distinguished mine. But 
at any rate Professor Stuart could easily without 
ascribing to me any particularly uncouth idea have 
made out a perfectly convincing and no less en- 
tertaining demonstration that a first-rate apprecia- 
tion of Greek literature requires a knowledge of the 
Greek language. 

Frankly, it seems to me that middle-of-the- 
road classicists might be perhaps a thought more 
scrupulous in stating their opponents' positions, and 
thus exemplify the ethical results of their own 
saturation in the ideal. It is true that the 'scien- 
tists' sometimes misrepresent our — the classical — 
side; but that, we well know, is on account of their 



lack of the humanizing influences of the Qassics. 
We in these finer elements of civilization should be 
their superwrs. Noblesse oblige. In the present 
case as related to Professor Stuart I seem myself 
to be the enemy, a role which I am conscious of 
filling with little grace. Were I really and simply 
an advocate of the 'practical', I might perhaps enjoy 
the exercise of more of that unimpeded vivacity 
with which Professor Stuart expresses his convic- 
tions. 

Incidentally, since you and Professor Stuart were 
both doing me the honor of commenting upon what I 
had said, I should have been interested if one of 
you had chosen to say something of the proposition 
that the chief reasons for studying the two classical 
languages are in fact different, the predominant mo- 
tive in the one case being linguistic, in the other, 
literary. 

And T cannot quite think that the only argument 
against the general study of Greek is "the desire to 
fit our youth to enter the ranks of the money-mak- 
ers as soon as possible". I fancy that a seques- 
tered educational theorist might be found here and 
there aiming, as you suggest, at happiness rather 
than money-making as his object, who would never- 
theless form his ideal of a normally well-propor- 
tioned life which would not involve a study of the 
Greek language. Moreover, I question the tactical 
utility of claiming everything for the classical 
side, with the implied expectation of having 
to yield something. Would it not be more 
convincing if we c6uld view the matter 
less personally and be more truly detached 
idealists? Then we could assign to ourselves and 
the other side a due educational proportion, not as 
a compromise but as the ideal arrangement. 

College op the City or New Yoek Allan P. Ball 



In the indicium capitis to which the study of 
Greek is summoned there are two things which, it 
seems to me, should not be left unsaid. 

First, there has never been any other people to 
whom subtle analyses of thought were by nature 
such a constant habit as to the ancient Greeks. 
Therefore one may study Latin all the days of his 
life, in the one respect of mental discipline he will 
not acquire from it exactly that which can be ac- 
quired by reading in the original even four books 
of the Anabasis. 

Secondly, .refinement of taste is a quality which is 
not wholly hereditary. Environment does have an 
effect on the individual and especially does the en- 
vironment of the parent produce an effect upon the 
progeny. To be steeped in the thought of those 
whose refinement of taste was nigh supreme is 
conducive to well-being. 

Barclay W. Bradley 

College or the City of New Yobk 
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The correspondence jn your recent issues concern- gold masks and diadems were similarly placed \ 
ing the New York Greek Qub of former years in- j the coffin. In connection with- this idea it is inte 



cites me to write to you concerning the Greek Club 
of Essex County, now in its third year. I do this 
in the hope that other Greek clubs may be formed 
in the Middle States. 

Our membership consists mostly of teachers of 
the Classics in the various public and private 
schools, and of some others who have not alto- 
gether fqrgotten the Greek which they learned in 
college. The first winter we met in the house of 
our Secretary, Doctor James F. Riggs, but through 
the courtesy of the New England Society of Orange 
we now meet in their rooms on the second and 
fourth Monday of each month, at eight o'clock in 
the evening. The first winter we read Plato's "Re- 
public"; last winter we read three plays of Sopho- 
cles, and this winter we shall read three plays of 
Euripides. 

In view of the fact that very few teachers of the 
Classics are called upon to instruct in Greek in the 
preparatory schools, it seems worth while to the 
writer that such clubs should be formed to keep 
up interest in Greek. I may say that our average 
attendance last year was ten, and I believe that we 
have the nucleus of a very successful Greek Club. 

For the benefit of any lovers of the Classics in our 
neighborhood who desire to join this club, I may 
say that we shall begin the Ion of Euripides the 
23rd of March. 

48 East 19ih St.. N. Y. City W. O. WileY 



Miss Lydia M. Dane, of the Girls' Hig^h School, 
Brooklyn, supplies the following: 

Teacher: Give me two reasons why Dido is 
<lothed in purple. 

Pupil: Well, it was the royal color, and she 
■must have been in second mourning for Sychaeus. 



An interesting new theory has been advanced by 
Dr. Valerios Stais of the National Museum at Ath- 
ens, concerning the small gold plaques which have 
"been found in such numbers in the shaft graves at 
Mycenae. It has generally been assumed that these 
gold ornaments were sewed on the garments of 
the dead. Dr. Stais, on the other hand, thinks that 
the dead were buried in wooden coffins, which have, 
-of course, now totally disappeared ; and that these 
coffins were covered with this gold. This would 
explain the fact that not only have a large number 
of small gold nails been found, with which these 
ornaments would be fastened to the coffin, but that 
in some of the plaques gold nails were still attached 
to the holes. According to this new theory the 



esting to compare the sarcophagi recently acquire 
by the Berlin Museum, on which the face of th 
deceased is represented as a mask which is fre- 
quently gilded. — New York Evening Post 
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i^ THE C LASSIC/ 

he does not know Greek. Those who insist on 
the dependence of Latin on Greek are bound to 
study Greek; else what do they really know of 
that dependence? Those who hold that Latin lit- 
erature has an independence and a vahie of its own 
are likewise logically bound to know Greek, in or- 
der to be able to prove that independence. I should 
welcome with joy the declaration from appointing 
boards that no one could expect a position as 
teacher of Latin in high schools who did not also 
know Greek. If this holds good in any degree • f 
the high school, it holds good in far larger meas- 
ure of the college. The most grievous obstacle to 
the right teaching of Latin in the college — I mean 
to the teaching of Latin as literature, not merely 
as a language — is the fact that so few students 
know Greek. Neither the dependence of Latin on 
Greek, nor the independence of Latin — in its final 
form, its original and creative character — can be 
fully explained by a teacher who is not well versed 
in Greek or be fully understood by a class that 
knows no Greek. C. K. 

LUCRETIUS' ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHILDREN 

In any search for information available for liter- 
ary biography two sources are obviously open to the 
investigator — namely, first, statements made by the 
author -himself, and, secondly, facts derived from 
contemporaries or from later writers who had ac- 
cess to contemporary testimony. In the case of 
Lucretius, however, from each of these sources our 
knowledge is known to be extremely meager. In 
fact, as Professor Sellar has well observed (Roman 
Poets of the Republic, 280), "if we may judge from 
the silence of the contemporaries of Lucretius, and 
from the mental attitude of our author as indi- 
cated in his poem, the words 'moriens natusque 
fefellit' might almost be written as his epitaph". 
Nevertheless, in spite of our scanty materials con- 
cerning the life and personal characteristics of Lu- 
cretius, we cannot fail to catch in his work an oc- 
casional glin^se of the poet's real being, his pur- 
suits and tastes. 

Interesting as the views of Lucretius are in regard 
to the natural origin of life and the progress of 
nian from primitive conditions, for tlie i)nri)osc if 
the present study I have sought merely to collate 
any statements or hints which may tend to show 
forth Lucretius' attitude towards tlie yonn.«:cr gen- 
eration. 

In my examination of the De Rerum Natura I 
have found altogether about a score of passages in 
which direct reference is made to children. In 
fifteen of these passages Lucretius employs some 
form of puer with or without an adjective, the sub- 
stantive in ten instances being used without any 
adjective or qualifying expression. The word 
infans I have found thrice, once as a noun accoin- 
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I think, a sympathetic attitude in Lucretius 
the harmonious development of mind and 
ec c g. 3. 445-450: 

rrea gigni pariter cum corpore et una 

re sentimus pariterque senescere mentem. 

rdut infirmo pueri teneroque vagantur 

•c, sic aniini scquitur sententia tenuis. 

ibi robustis adolevit vinhus aetas, 

itrni quoque maius et auctior est animi vis. 

t verses following those which I have just 
lusion is still further made to the perfect 
on existing between the mind and the body 
)ut the several stages of human experience. 
;r, the armless tottering about of the child 
5r years is described with the feeling of a 
susceptible temperament.^ Then, also, the 
children in the dark is set forth in 2. 55 ff. 
46, 6. 35-38) ) ; this is as reasonable a fear, 

the poet, as is ours sometimes in broad 
The rollicking play of t<he young is well 

in 4- 400-403: 

versari et circumcursare columnae 
adeo fit uti pueris videantur ubi ipsi 
int verti, vix ut iam credere possint 
upra sese rucre omnia tecta minari. 

minds one, perhaps, of Horace's remark 
)et. 158) : 

re qui voces iam scit puer, et pede certo 
: humum, gestit paribus colludere, etc. 
nsuspecting simplicity of childhood is for- 
uched upon in a familiar passage, i. 939-949 
d exactly in 4. 14-24) : 

'eluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 
arc conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
junt mellis dulci flavoque liqnore, 
Torum aetas improvida Indificetur 
um temis, interea pcrpotet amarum 
lii laticem deceptaque non capiatur, 
>tius tali pacto recreata valescat, 
> nunc, etc. 

y physician, as yet unaware of the ad- 

of the modern sugar-coated pill or gela- 
*sule, finds himself obliged to deceive his 

charge, owing to its natural dislike for 
)itter, by smearing honey around the rim 
up of medicinal wormwood. 
, the natural immaturity and indiscretion of 

are alluded to in 3. 765 flF., a passage in 
-ucretius expounds his elaborate argument 

the soul's mortality. 

lou-btful if there is to be found anywhere in 
terature a more beautiful picture of sym- 
tendemess for the young than in the verses 

I it, however, thinking rather of the decay of the bod? than of 
■d dcrelopment ; be it seeking to prove the mortality of the 
riagtluit the toul hat, in a multitude of retpectt, experiences 
th trnme of the • ody, and $o by parity of reasoning, to deduce 
OB tlUM the toul will die even aa the body diet. — C. K. 



describing the conditions attendant upon a father's 
death, 3. 897 ff.: 
Nam iam non domus accipet te laeta, neque uxor 
optuma nee dulces occurrent oscula nati 
praeripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent 
With the second of these verses it is interesting to 
compare the strikingly similar words of Vergil 
(Georg. 2. 523) : Interea dulces pendent circum 
oscula nati, etc. In this connection one may read- 
ily recall the pathetic scene in the gruesome picture 
drawn by Lucretius of the plague at Athens: 
corpses of pareiDts stretched on their dead chil- 
dren, and again, sometimes children expiring on the 
bodies of their mothers and fathers. 

Although the Epicureans seem to have professed 
not to believe in marriage and the begetting of chil- 
dren (cf. Diog. Laert., X, §§ ii8-ii9),still sufficient 
proof is afforded in Lucr. 5. 1018 ff. of the poet's 
realization of the mellowing effect produced, during 
t<he progress of civilization, upon the harsh temper 
of parents by the coaxing of their children, and of 
the justice of making due allowance for weak 
bodies and undeveloped minds. 

In conclusion, it appears somewhat probable that 
the Lucretian verdict would be inclined to coincide 
with Cicero's remark (Dc Sen. 83) : "Si quis 

deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac aetate repuerascam 
et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem". 

Bbikelby, Calipoinia Andrew Oliver 



REVIEWS 

The Frogs of Aristophanes. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Critical Notes by T. G. 
Tucker. London and New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. (1906). Pp. lix + 276. 
In the preface Mr. Tucker assures the reader that 
the aim of this edition is "primarily educational". 
The editorial ego is to keep constantly before it the 
information that may be judiciously imparted to a 
student who is at the "stage for which this book 
is intended". An admirable pedagogical credo, 
which, however, Mr. Tucker found difficult to ob- 
serve consistently. He listened very often to those 
monitions of his scholarly daemon that moved him 
to "contribute to the exegesis and the criticism of 
the play in a sufficient measure to deserve some at- 
tention from scholars". 

This duality of purpose has impaired the value 
of the book as a text for the class-room — and we 
must surmise from the author's words that he would 
wish his work to be criticised primarily as a school 
edition. The book lacks homogeneity. The ele- 
mentary and the erudite rub against each other in 
introduction and notes as promiscuously as did 
xXaiw and <rur6pa in the Athenian fish-market. For 
the American undergraduate at least, much of Mr. 
Tuckers pabulum is too strong. On the other 
hand, as a "learned edition" the book of course 
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cannot vie with the author's Supplices and Choe- 
phori of Aeschylus. 

In the introduction the historical setting and the 
motives of the play are, to be sure, tersely, yet ade- 
quately discussed. Thereafter Mr. Tucker has seen 
fit to reprint with a few changes of phrase the 
article in Classical Review 18 (1904), 416 ff., in 
which he sought to prove that the mysteries re- 
ferred to in the Frogs are the Lesser Rites cele- 
brated at Agrae across the Ilissus and not the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. It is difficult to see what 
place such a discussion has in this book. For the 
professional scholar access to the original paper is 
easy. A clever undergraduate tnight get the gist 
of Mr. Tucker's argument after he had read the 
Chorus of the Mystae in the play itself — he certainly 
could not do so before. Furthermore, in a book 
the aim of which is "primarily educational", it seems 
scarcely good form or fair to use the commentary 
and the introduction to propagate a view to which 
there are grave objections and which has by no 
means supplanted the traditional theory. The in- 
troduction likewise contains an elaborate exposition 
^of the metrical usages of comedy, and a tabular 
Aristophanic jest-book. This last section is full of 
rather obvious information which the student might 
better gain for himself as he reads the play — if he 
really needs any new instruction in the humor of 
comedians. A student who has read a play of 
Plautus or a comedy of Shakespeare will not be 
amazed at meeting puns, expletives, words humor- 
ously manufactured, slang, surprise words. Why, 
therefore, warn him at the expenditure of line after 
line of examples culled not alone from the Frogs 
but from plays that the average student will never 
read, even if he learns to know the Latin abbre- 
viations of their titles, that Greek comedy is com- 
edy? Something might be left to a student's sense 
of humor and to his teacher. 

In the notes the same contrasts prevail as in the 
introduction. Now the author evidently labors to 
keep the undergraduate point of view, as when he 
warns the learner that 6ti is not elided (22), that 
ixP^'^XP^o^i and obligingly turns a secondary 
sequence into primary tenses (no). A few pages 
later the student is treated to a disquisition on the 
evolution of the optative with a reference to Brug- 
mann. Throughout the notes, for illumination on 
syntactical questions, he is referred most frequently 
to Kiihner-Gerth. The inclusion of critical mat- 
ter in the commentary makes the notes hard read- 
ing. Sometimes the author sets off the critical and 
the learned by means of brackets. These paren- 
thetical digressions and postscripts are cumbrous. 

So much for the method of Mr. Tucker's book, 
which is in many respects unfortunate. On the 
other hand, in examining the facts and the fancies 
of text and of commentary the reader cannot but 




be impressed with the wide reading and the scholar- 
ship that are displayed on every page. 

The author has treated the text with becoming 
conservatism. He is constantly on the alert to 
support the Mss. in preference to emendations sanc- 
tioned by most editors. Cf. ^tirXct 197, as against 
Kri irX«; dirdSos for dir65ou, 235. In six places th^ 
editor introduces conjectures of his own. In 957 
llpiv T^x'^ff*'' for ipSiv, rexvd^tip is SO good 
characterization of Euripidean contentiousness tha 
one would like to be sure that Aristophanes wrot^ 
it. In 320 Mr. Tucker prefers 5i' dyopds of V tcz: 
AtaySpas of R. lie does not tell us how he square 
this reading with his notion that the scene of th— 
Chorus of the Mystae is the environs of his puta 
tive laccheum-on-Ilissus. The song to whic 
Xanthias alludes is the following chorus which, i 
we follow Mr. Tucker's view, is not sung anywher 
near the agora but on the other side of the city. 

In the notes there is much that is new. M 
Tucker is an apt Verrallian and his interpretation 
are often suggestive even when they fail to co 
vince. For parody he has a keen scent. In detec 
ing travesty and quotation he goes far in advanc 
of such recent editors as Van Leeuwen and Roge 
and he adds upwards of twelve passages to thos 1 — "■ 
listed by Bakhuyzen in his De Parodia in Comoedi 
Aristophanis. Metrical indications furnish Mr 
Tucker his most prized touchstone. Often, be 
said with deference, he draws largely upon his im- 
agination. When be proposes to reconstruct as 
parodied original of the Frogs' Chorus a serioi^ 
lyric about swans, he does two things that he woiill 
better have left undone. He strives unnecessaril 
to add to the humor of the chorus. He fails to r» 
member that here we have to do with Aristophane 
the charming lyricist of the Birds, not with Aris: 
tophanes the farceur. 

In other passages in which there is parody, M 
Tucker is eager to discover some definite lost ori 
nal and indulges in ingenious suggestions as to co 
tent and language. This is a scholarly diversioi 
but it is loose criticism. There is parody an 
parody, as Cicero well knew. There are parodi 
of single poems like the Virgilian Sabinus ille que 
videtis hospites and Carroll's Hiawatha's Phot 
graphing; there are parodies of literary forms sue 
as Calverley's Ballad on Butter and Eggs and 
Pound of Cheese, and of stylistic mannerisms, sucT 
as Pope's parodies of early English poets, and Ki] 
ling's parodies of Browning. Aristophanes couh 
disport himself in a masterly fashion in such imi 
tative travesty as is shown by the inimitable monod] 
of The Stolen Rooster, 1331 ff. It may well be tha 
where Mr. Tucker seeks a definite original Aristo 
phanes may have had no particular poem in min 
Especially it would be the part of a wise oonserva-- 
tism to describe 814-829 as a tragico-^ic bnrlesqn 
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tlian to mourn because having "lost the orig- 
• are compelled to miss most of the humor" 

passage — a subjective verdict with which I 
he right to disagree. 

:ditors of Aristophanes ought to take to heart 
le of the English humorist, 
:c then I've never dared to be as funny as 

Thus Mr. Tucker in his note on 657 feels that 
s no humor in the excuse of Xaiithias, "Ouch! 
he thorn out of my foot" and hence supposes 
lanthias slips into the words of a popular 
But surely to the sandaled Athenians the 
ould strike home. It is the prototype of the 
mored "business" of the carpet-tack. In a 
fashion humor, says Mr. Tucker, must be 
ito the "oil-flask" episode by assuming thit 
vords from a game of forfeits are rung in 
id then. But the scene does not pall if the 
I through lies, as it certainly must in 1223, 

confusion of the material lecythium and the 
z. Such foolery is in the true Aristophanic 
Cf. the physical effect on Dionysus of the 
lian "Wows" in 1278 ff. A satisfactory in- 
ation of 11 14 has yet to be suggested. An 
1 to some manual of tactics is no more prob- 
lan the notion of the libretto in the hands 
li spectator. 

e flaws have been noted in Mr. Tucker's treat- 
if parodded and quoted passages: 840 and 931 
uripidean reminiscences and should be so 
I; 1300 is printed as a quotation without com- 
n the notes ; 844 is "evidently a line of Ae- 
} quoted against himself", says Mr. Tucker. 
.eeuwen ad loc. proves that the line is in 
•le of Euripides and hence prints it as a quo- 
Kock and Rogers, though rot Bakhuyzen. 

it as an out-and-out parody of Cyclops 423. 
ily the commentary should contain some no- 

this probability instead of presenting a mere 

book is very free from typographical errors. 
►S€ with the following obiter dicta : 
J19. Modern topographers are not so certain 
Mr. Tucker that "Limnae was the low-lying 
I of Southeastern Athens" ; cf. Judeich, Top. 
then, 261 ff. 

Surely the und rlyin^ notion of Horace's 
^oena claitdo is not that of a demon with a 
pen leg. The thought is simply of the slow 
ch of retribution expressed in Tibullus' Sera 

tacitis Poena venit f>edibus and a host of 
)assages in Greek and Latin authors ; cf. Otto 
worter der Romor. 11 1; Vanucci, Proverbi, 

dxhwai is correctly explained by Mr. Tucker 
ious comparisons". Add to his references 
bon, Symp. chap. 6, a locus classicus for the 



appreciation of this kind of witticism and compare 

also Horace, Sat. 1.5.56 equi tc esse feri similem dico. 

Princeton University Duane Reed StuarT 



A History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis. 

Volume I : Antiquity. New York : the Baker 

and Taylor Company (1906). Pp. xxvi + 425; 
336 illustrations. 

Of the History of Architecture, in three large 
volumes, undertaken by Mr. Russell Sturgis, easily 
the foremost of American writers on architecture, 
the first volume, on architecture in antiquity, was 
issued some months since by the Baker and Taylor 
Company. It supplies an interesting foretaste of 
what promises to be a monumental work. It cov- 
ers in twenty-four chapters grouped in five books 
the subjects of architecture in Egypt, in Western 
Asia to 300 B. C, in Greece, among the Italian Peo- 
ples before Roman control, and Imperial Rome. 
The point of view is that of the travelled scholar, 
more interested in the monuments themselves and in 
the thought and spirit of which they are expres- 
sions, than in mere archaeology and statistical eru- 
dition concerning them, although the author is 
thoroughly versed in the results of that erudition 
through lifelong and widely varied reading. Mr. 
Sturgis writes for the layman and amateur rather 
than for the architect; for that "general public" 
whom he has already so well served in his How 
to Judge Architecture and his The Artist's Way 
of Working. Writing for this public he has pro- 
duced less a history of ancient architecture than a 
series of related essays, analytical and critical, on 
certain aspects of ancient architecture. He does 
not at all picture the great movements and by-cur- 
rents of architecture as a whole, but paints ad- 
mirably those phases of its history which have most 
engaged his interest, passing lightly over those for 
which he cares less or not at all. The style is 
therefore more familiar and discursive, more per- 
sonal and entertaining, than it might have been 
with a more rigidly historical plan. The chrono- 
logical relation is almost ignored; many impor- 
tant monuments are not even mentioned; maps and 
lists of monuments and architects are wanting; 
very few plans are shown; the illustrations are pic- 
torial rather than technical in character, and every- 
thing indicates the purposed appeal to the general 
reader rather than the serious student — at least, the 
professional student. 

Given such a conception in the planning of the 
work, the first volume fulfills its purpose excel- 
lently. Its analyses, its criticisms and its obiter 
dicta are interesting, often acute and original. The 
chapters on Greek art are particularly clear, easily 
read and discriminating; there is total avoidance 
of the gush and extravagance so often met with 
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in the estimating of the merits of Greek art, and 
there is much independent and just though sympa- 
thetic characterization. In dealing with Roman 
architecture Mr. Sturgis is less happy. He ap- 
pears to have fallen a victim to the narrow preju- 
dices of the literary critics, who for the past fifty 
years have so generally refused to credit Roman 
art with any of the fine qualities which those who 
know it best have attributed to it. Even that 
preeminent medievalist, Viollet-le-Duc, was less 
prejudiced against the Roman builders than Mr. 
Sturgis often appears to be. He will allow them 
no originality whatever; the splendid monumental 
planning of their great complex buildings, the 
superb combination of engineering with artistic ef- 
fect in such edifices as the Pantheon and the 
thermae; the marvelous fertility of resource with 
which they moulded and applied their architectural 
forms and principles to the most varied and di- 
verse purposes — these qualities elicit only the scan- 
tiest praise or none at all. The Romans were the 
first people to make possible and to realize the 
splendid effect of lofty unencumbered and spacious 
interiors. Confessedly, the Pantheon has never 
been surpassed in this respect. Until Roman gen- 
ius developed the vault and its abutments, no man 
had ever beheld a hall of more than forty-three feet 
of width unencumbered by columns, nor a ceiling 
overhead more than seventy or seventy-five feet 
high. The Romans created a new architecture, 
opened an entirely new path for architectural de- 
velopment, discovered and exercised a new kind of 
architectural imagination. Yet of all this the 
reader derives no hint from Mr. Sturgis' chapters. 
Individual buildings and features of design receive 
commendation; but after the description of the 
great Temple of Venus and Rome, in the chapter 
on Disposition of Large Buildings, Mr. Sturgis ob- 
serves: "Now, all this except the building in mor- 
tar-masonry and the idea of a vault might have 
occurred to the Greek" (the italics are ours). 'The 
Romans have little claim to originality as builders 
or as makers of plans". To any one who is not 
blinded by a fundamental prejudice against all 
Roman art this must seem an extraordinary pro- 
nouncement. The mortar-masonry and the vault, 
both purely Roman characteristics which revolu- 
tionized Hie world's architecture, are slurred over 
as of no account, and the making of complex and 
elaborate plans unapproached in earlier antiquity 
for magnificence of artistic effect and reasoned 
logic of arrangement, gives the Romans "little claim 
to originality" I 

Mr. Sturgis also follows the literary critics in 
his assault upon the combination of the engaged 
order with the arch. His reasoning seems to the 
reviewer superficial as well as unsound, but space 
forbids enlarging on this. 



Thoroughly satisfactory, on the other hand, are 
the chapters on memorial arches (Bk. V, ii) and on 
surface decoration (V, vii). This last chapter of 
the volume is written with sympathy amounting to 
enthusiasm, and may be coupled with the chapter 
on Greek methods of construction (Bk III, vi) for 
clearness, sustained interest and discrimination. 

Errors of statement and typography arc very 
few, the only serious one — an evident oversight — 
being the assignment, on page 284, of the Egyptian 
temples of Denderah and Edfu to the time "just 
preceding that of Diocletian". 

The volume is a handsome royal octavo, well 
made and well printed. The advent of the sec- 
ond volume will be awaited with interest, for it will 
comprise the history of the medieval styles, on 
which Mr. Sturgis may be expected to write con 
a more. 

Columbia University A. D. F. Hamlin 



In the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic (1905, p. 1009) 
Mr. Max Kiessling published the first part of a 
study of the ethnic problem of ancient Greece, of 
which the following is a short resume. 

In quaternary times Greece formed part of an 
Aegean continent, separated from Europe, and im- 
migration was from Asia into Greece. When the 
land configuration attained its present form, hordes 
came in from the north and northwest. Three 
large tribes inhabited the regions in the north of 
historic Hellas, Thracians, Illyrians and, between 
them, the Macedonians, all speaking Indo-Germanic 
languages, although the Thracian was an East-Indo- 
Germanic idiom (Satemsprache) and the Illyrian 
was West-Indo-Germanic (Kentumsprache), a dis- 
tinction which the author regards as fundamental 
and vital. The Macedonians were Illyrians, i. e. 
non-Hellenes. The Epirotes were also Illyrians 
who forced out the Hellenes, just as the Mace- 
donians forced out the Thracians, some of whom, 
migrating into Asia, left traces there in the pres- 
ent Armenian language. Further, the Dorians and 
the Aetolians are not Hellenes, but Illy ro-Epi rotes 
(for this view he cites Wilamowitz). The Hel- 
lenes themselves spoke a Kentum-language, and 
were therefore connected with the Illyrians, but 
not directly; they must be considered as a distinct 
ethnic group. 

Turning to Asia Minor, we notice first of all that 
the languages spoken there are neither Semitic nor 
Indo-Germanic. Krctschmer (Einleitung in die 
Geschichte dcr gricchischen Sprache, a book which 
the author finds indispensal:)le) established a com- 
mon phonetic law, i. c. that before a nasal tenuis 
changes to media, in the southern group (Carian, 
Lydian, Pisidian, Cilician). In northern Asia 
Minor, names of places show the same character- 
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istk suffixes as are found in Southern Asia 
Minor, a fact which indicates a conunon language 
for the autochthones. The presence of one of 
these Asiatic peoples, the Carians, in Greece is di- 
rectly vouched for by Greek tradition and by names 
of places. Many Greek words, especially names of 
places, fishes, birds, plants, are inexplicable by Indo- 
Germanic etymologies. Many names of places es- 
pecially show the I' -|- 5 ore <r suffix (Pott, Personen- 
namen, 451 ff.), such as Korinthos, Zakynthos, Par- 
nassos, Ilissos, etc., which, while more frequent in 
the East, are nowhere altogether absent. Many 
names of Greek places again are to be found in 
Asia Minor. The presence in Greece and Asia 
Minor of similar place-names, which must both be 
traced to a non-Indo-Germanic language, shows 
that the Hellenes, therefore, or preferably the Hel- 
lenic racial elements, found an older people in 
Greece, which they did not displace, but which they 
absorbed, since the extirpation of a conquered peo- 
ple by invaders is regarded by ethnok)gists as an 
altogether untenable theory. 

The article of Mr. Kiessling is an introduction to 
a large work in preparation by him, Historische 
A/olkerkunde Grieohenlands. For that reason, notes 
^.nd citations are omitted, which are the more missed 
l>ecause the statements are, nearly all, very positive 
^tkI confident. 

Nbwtown High School Max Radin 



The first meeting of the American School of 
lassical Studies at Athens, for the current aca- 
^rlemic year, took place on the 28th of Deccmb'»r, 
^907 (January 9th, 1908). The audience was an 
^^xtensive one, comprising the members of the other 
Schools at Athens, most of the Athenian archac- 
logists and a large number of friends of the school. 
"Xhe Director, Mr. Hill, delivered a speech devoted 
almost entirely to a summary of the work of the 
School during the twenty-five years of its existence. 
Ke referred to the various habitations of the school 
■ n Athens but devoted particular attention to the 
*ong line of excavations that have been carried on 
m^inder the auspices of the school. He congratu- 
lated the school also on the success of the exca- 
"vations in Corinth during the year 1907, in the 
^:ourse of which many new discoveries were made, 
^fter Mr. Hill's address one of the members of the 
school, Mr. Caskey, gave a new interpretation of 
«ne of the inscriptions relating to the construction 
«f the Erechtheum. 



Some twenty years ago a pupil translated the 
sentence. Poster o die vi intcrfcctus est, "He was 
killed at six the next day". 
Bloomington. Ind. H. W. JoH.VSTON 
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e time ago the English Classical Association 
Lcd a commitlee, under the chairmanship of 
SOT Sonnenschein and consisCing of repre- 
v« from all departments of classical teach- 
1 investigate and report on the teaching of 
and Greek in the English secondary schools. 
»niTniltce presented a preliminary report in 
y, 1906, recommending "that in the lower and 
forms of boys' public schools Greek should 
jht only with a view to the intelligent read- 
f Greek authors". This resolution was 
i by Ifce Classical Association. By such ac- 
ere was no intention to exclude the study of 
ar or the practice of simple forms of 00m- 
n as means to the reading of Greek Ittera- 
ut in the opinion of the commitlee the tead)- 
Gr-eek differed from the teaching of Latin in 
essentials. 

■atin, grammar and composition should be 
. not only as a means to the intelligent read- 
Latin authors, but also as a li-ngtiistic disci- 
nd with a view to training the mind in hab- 
clear and logical iJiinking. Perhaps, how- 
*at needs more emphasis is that the literary 
itoric interest of the authors read should not 
lectcd even in the earlier stages of learning. 
lO common even at the present day for teach- 
set up a mechanical conception of Laitin as 
ly formal gymnastic, instead of regarding it 
terature capable of escrting a strong attrac- 
>on the pupil and of becoming a powerful 
:e for Wie training of taste, the development 
■acter, and Ihc awakening of intellectual ani- 
It should never be forgotten that Latin 
re has largely contributed to making the 
i literature of tihe civiUzed world of to-day 
; is. These two ends of formal and liler- 
idy are, however, not inconsistent with one 
Latin may and should be so taught as to 
Ihem both at the same time. The practice 
ipo'sition is of the utmost importance, not 
■ developing habits of clear thinking, but as 
a fuller insight into the spirit of the Latin 



Ei>ds to be kept ir 
erefore, Iwo : (i 
re important Lali 
;ical discipline. 

to the in^orlance ■ 
inp on some well-i 
e It as prolilablc a 
what is best in I, 
final report of the 
nonths ago and i: 



nind in the study of Latin 
the intelligent reading of 
authors; (ii) a linguistic 
connection with the firs' 
desires tio direct at- 
)f planning out the course 
onsidered principle, so as 
! possible and rcpresenta- 
ifin literatitire". 
comminee was presented 
printed in The School 



World for NovenAer, 1907 (Macmillan and Co.). 

At abouit the same time the Board of Education 
issued a circular on the same subject in which lihe 
recomiTKndations were substantially the same as 
those of the Classical Association. With regard 
to Latin the circular says : 

It is an essential part of a complete modern edu- 
cation. No study of the development of Eun^ean 
institutions is possible without a knowledge of 
Latin, for in it are contained die records of the 
develoi>ment of law, religion, literature and thought. 
Latin is an essential instrument for the educated 
use of the EJiglis.h language, and a knowledge of 
it is necessary to any scientific study of ^e Ro- 
mance languages. A knowledge of the structure 
of the Latin language is the most valuaUc help to 
understanding the general principles of (he Ejiro- 
pean languages, and its regular and formal syntax 
is a valuable corrective to the loose phrasing which 
easily arises from tJie syntactical freedom of Eng- 
lish. 

In its final report the committee insists that in- 
asmuch as the study of the mother tongue precedes 
tliat of any foreign language, the early training in 
English should be extremely careful. It makes 
the demand that before a child begins the study of 
a foreign language he should have learned to use 
his mother tongue "with some degree of correct- 
ness and fluency . . . and have acquired a good 
stock of words and a habit of orderly and connected 
frbought". This seems a reasonable demand. We 
are accustomed in this country to have pupils come 
up to the study of Latin with absolutely none of 
the Exility liere expected. Orderly and connected 
thought seems to be an ideal which the ordinary 
training in English regards as unattainable. The 
repor^ goes on : 

They should also have learned to read aloud 
with accuracy and intelligence, and so far as pos- 
sible, with taste; and they should have become 
familiar with a considerable quantity of good Eng- 
lish prose and verse of a character suited to their 
age. A feeling for literature may thus be devel- 
oped which, -while of the highest value in itself, will 
also help the pupil afterwards to appreciate the 
Classics. 

Here again, judging from the finished product in 
this country, no such requirements exist, for read- 
ing a passage with expression and comprehension — 
even with the correct pronunciation of the English 
words — is an unusual accomplishment. 

The report urges very strongly that in the pre- 
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liminary stages there should be (as we have in this 
country) daily lessons. U properly explains that 
too wide an interval be^wcen lessons makes it in- 
evitable that the impression of one lesson should 
be lost entirely before the next lesson is under- 
taken. It also tends to destroy interest by break- 
ing continuity. A second foreign language should 
not be taken up for at least a year after the first 
foreign language has been begun and inasmuch as 
schools nowadays usually demand several foreign 
languages, the study of Latin should not be post- 
poned beyond the age of eleven. 

The recommendations with regard to the methods 
of teaching are those with which we have been 
familiar for a considerable time. The report em- 
phasizes that unessentials should be removed from 
the first year — unfamiliar words, unfamiliar forms, 
unfamiliar constructions. For example filiabus is 
of such rare occurrence that it should never be 
taught to first year students; so the accusative sin- 
gular of words like tussis, amussis, Greek substan- 
tives, rare or non-existent comparatives, construc- 
tions like non dubito quin, etc. There is obvi- 
ously a grievance in die English schools in regard 
to such matters which we have had either the goo:* 
luck or the good judgment to avoid. 



HOMBR AND HIS AQE' 

The title of Mr. Lang's book is likely to raise false 
expectations. It is not, in spite of the preface, an 
attempt to reconstruct in imagination the age of 
Homer in all its social, political and institutional 
details. In reality, it is simply a continuation of his 
defence of Homer's unity with special reference to 
the archaeological side of the controversy. 

The part actually devoted to the facts of Homeric 
life is found in chapters 4-10 and 12. It deals with 
(i) The feudalism of Homer; (2) Burial and Cre- 
mation; (3) Homeric Armor — Shields and Corse- 
lets; (4) The use of Bronze and Iron; (5) The 
Homeric House; and (6) Homeric Language. 

His conclusion on these points are as follows: 

(i) Homer describes an age of loose feudalism, 
in which Agamemnon is the overlord and the rest of 
the Achaean chieftains are the vassals. 

(2) Cremation, with cairn-burial of the ashes, 
is the rule in Homer for gentle and simple alike; 
and this fact, together with the absence of the cult 
of the dead, points to a period intermediate between 
the Mycenean times and the earliest post-Dorian 
graves. 

(3) The shield of Homer is always the dfuf>ifip6T'n 
the man-enclosing shield, sometimes like the shield 
of Ajax, semi-cylindrical, sometimes of the double 
targe or figure 8 form. These shields did not im- 
pede rapid motion on foot. 



1 Homer and hit Age. Bjr Andrew Lang. London and New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co. (1906). Pp. xiv* 1)6. |) 00. 



(4) The Homeric warriors wore hauberks or 
corselets of linen or of bronze, which served as pro- 
tection against a shower of arrows but were worth- 
less against a powerful blow at close range. 

(5) The weapons in Homer are uniformly oi 
bronze. Iron is mentioned frequently, but as the 
metal of peaceful implements. The use of both, 
side by side, with this differentiation, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the working of iron wsls 
not completely understood and that therefore in>«" 
weapons wore likely to be less effective than bronze 

(6) The Homeric house in both Iliad and Ody^ 
sey had upper chambers, a women's apartment atm < 
a separate chamber for the heads of the family. 

So much for the constructive part of Mr. Lang"^ 
argument. If we turn to the preface and to tlv- 
task he sets himself, certain things are quite apfar^ 
ent. His thesis is that "Homer depicts the \if^ 
of a single brief age of culture". And here bot^ 
qualifying adjectives are important. For while -= 
single age would explain the unity of impressiorM 
the unus color on which he insists so often and s^ 
much, it would not at all establish unity of author 
ship. If the age is brief, however, diversity of author 
ship would amount almost to collaboration, and tha 
is scarcely an admissible hypothesis. Now, aL 
that Mr. Lang has stated would, if convincingl:^ 
demonstrated, go a certain way toward fulfilling th^ 
first of the two adjectives, but throws no light our 
how long an age may have lasted of which th« 
things stated were true. 

Again, granted that it is a single brief age whioC 
we meet in Homer, there is tihe often-advanced pos 
sibdlity that, just as the poet or poets undoubtedly 
refer to a time prior to their own, so they giv- 
this time a background, not of their own age, buji 
of a traditionally-remembered past. An essentia^ 
element in establishing Mr. Lang's position is th - 
refutation of this hypothesis. Indeed, there is . 
running attack throughout the whole book on pre^ 
cisely this view of Homer. 

But are Mr. Lang's views beyond peradventure -■ 
In the first place, the omissions are as striking SLm 
the selections. In a discussion of Homer's agc*> 
it is reasonable to expect a somewhat extende*- - 
reference to Homeric religion and superstitions, tf^n 
Homeric geography, to Homeric law and institu^ 
tions. Although Mr. Lang, at the beginning o^ 
chapter 4, says that he will speak of all these things 
as a matter of fact, he does not. There is abso^ 
Ititely no systematic treatment of them, and only t 
few cursory and widely-scattered allusions. Fo ^ 
all Mr. Lang tells us, a thorough examination 
the matters mentioned will effectually destroy hi 
edifice. While therefore, we may first, in lawyer' 
parlance, demur to Mr. Lang's case because of i 
sufficiency of allegations, there affc, besides, seriou 
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MIS to the matter and form of what he does 

Lang's first position is that Homer depicted 

of loose feudalism. But except for the 
nt to that effect at the beginning of chapter 
a similar assertion at the end of chapter 5, 
t of these two chapters is devoted to a de- 
n of the character of Agamemnon. The 
ition for this procedure is found in the fact 
^amemnon, depicted as a weak, violent, unjust 
ivering man, is precisely the sort of char- 
ition one would expect from a poet of a 
time, in which jealousy of the overlord was 
ninant note of political life. In the latter 

tihe book Mr. Lang seeks to conform ths 
y introducing as a parallel the character of 
nagne in the later chansons de geste of the 

Charlemagne cycle. 
he logic of this, it is scarcely necessary to 
nany words. If that is Agememnon's ohar- 
and if the parallel with Charlemagne is a 
ne, that might have some confirmatory force 
he existence of a feudal regime had been 
irobable from other sources. Standing alone, 
ractkally valueless. 
Lang next treats of the Homeric shield. His 

to prove that Homer always speaks of the 

hield. The two elements here are size and 

Homer mentions tower-like shields and 

wdrros iiari, equal in every direction. As 
e, where that is specified, the shield is the 
riy ; it covers the whole body. The epithet 
in all directions' is variously interpreted, now 
cular*, now by 'well-balanced'. Mr. Lang 
; to the belief that the shields were circular. 
e possibility (which has been questioned) of 
: body-covering shield, circular in shape, he 
to the vase of Aristonothos, on which, it is 
>n one side of the contending galleys the war- 
irc portrayed with precisely such shields. 

spite of Mr. Lang's confident assertion, it is 
t open to question whether the shields there 
nted are really of this type. The drawing 

calculated to inspire confidence in the ob- 

power or technical skill of Aristonothos. 
s objectioni>, which Mr. Lang cavalierly dis- 

are after all not futile. 
he corselet, Mr. Lang has a deal to say. It 
rrent criticism that the corselet is a later in- 
1, that its introduction in Homer proves the 
rigin of the pooms, at least of the portions 
ch it is mentioned. Mr. Lang meets this 
tn by laying stress on such permanent epi- 
5 x«^'fox^^<^»'«' ^'hich he will not allow to 
o the shields, by citing the constant use of 
iral rei^ca, by emphasizing the weakness of 
"selet except against mflssiles thrown from a 
e, or sometimes against a spear of which the 



force has been spent in piercing the shield. Be- 
cause of this weakness, the absence of allusion to 
the corselet does not imply its absence when the 
course of a spear is described with Homeric full- 
ness of detail, for it would go without saying to 
any hearer that the corselet would not resist a 
spear. 

The distinction between iron and bronze Mr. Lang 
brings prominently forward. Throughout bronze 
is the metal of war. Iron is mentioned, first in its 
figurative sense, as sym^bolical of hardness (being 
interchangeable with bronze in that sense), and 
secondly, in its literal sense as the metal of house- 
hold implemei>ts. 

Now, iron is not found in the early Mycenean 
tombs, and, in the latest tombs it is present only in 
the form of iron rings. Homer would then repre- 
sent an age when iron was commoner than it was 
in Mycenae, atid less common than in late Greece. 

There are two references to iron as the metal 
of war in Homer. One is in Iliad 4. 123; here 
Pandarus draws the iron arrowhead to his bow. 
The otiher is in Odyssey 16, 294, 19. 13. Here two 
identical passages, of about nine lines, end with the 
s^atem€nt, "for iron of itself draweth a man there- 
to.' The contradiction between these passages 
and the ordinary condition of affairs in Homer Mr. 
Lang meets in two ways; the first, by silence; the 
second, by rather shamefacedly suggesting the pos- 
sibility of interpolation. 

That there is no inherent improbability in the 
use of iron for implements of peace, while weapons 
are still of bronze, Mr. Lang shows. It fits in 
well with his doctrine that Homer represents a tran- 
sition from Mycenean times to those of later 
Greece that this should be so. Conservatism is a 
powerful force in military matters, as it is else- 
where. Skill in the working of iron is necessarily 
a slowly acquired affair. The invading Gauls of 
the third century B. C. had swords of iron that bent 
at every stroke and had to be put intD condition at 
once at imminent risk to the wielder. If the 
Homeric iron was no better than that, we can un- 
derstand the preference for the older bronze. Mr. 
Lang cites the very instructive analogy that Euro- 
pean armies retained the use of the cross-bow a 
considerable time after gunpowder was invented. 
Still it does not appear why such little eccentricities 
as bending or breaking at every stroke are not as 
objectionable in a knife as in a sword. There is 
also a psychological difficulty in the fact that, where 
there is so constant and clean-cut a differentiation 
between the actual uses of bronze and iron, the 
figurative sense of aidifipetos and x^^**«>» are not 
likely to have been perfectly identical. Again the 
normal interpretation of such a phrase as viSifipeios 
6p6fMyiot implies the presence of iron weapons in 
the mind of the poet. 
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Conceding that everything that Mr. Lang con- 
tends for has been established, we note, first, as 
has been stated before, that he does not contend for 
enough. There is a great deal about the Homeric 
age of which he does not breathe a syllable. Again 
he does not fulfil the promise of his preface. It is 
not enough that the Homeric poems depict a single 
age. To point to unity of authorship, he must 
make the limits as narrow as possible, he must show 
it to have been very brief. That is quite as es- 
sential for his purpose, and of that, except for the 
preface, we hear practically nothing. How many 
generations the Greeks used tjhe <W*/3p^^, the corse- 
let of wretchedly bad bronze, how long cremation 
was their exclusive method of burial, are things 
tliat must be answered before uniformity of de- 
scription can be taken to demonstrate unity of au- 
thorship. 

As to placing the Homeric poems in time, Mr. 
Lang's arguments are equally inadequate. Granted 
the unity of the age, it is not sufficient to show the 
difference from Mycenae on the one hand and from 
Hellas on the other. What the transitional fea- 
tures of the age are, what elements are retained of 
the day that is going, and what foreshadowed of 
the day that is coming are not stated. The proba- 
bility is always present that we are dealing with 
a special development under peculiar and somewhat 
exceptional conditions. 

(To be concluded.) 
Newtown High School Max Radin 



REVIEWS 

Incubation or The Cure of Disease in Pagan Tem- 
ples and Christian Churches. By Mary Ham- 
ilton. London: W. C. Henderson & Son (1906). 
Pp. 223. 
*The subject of Incubation", says Miss Hamilton 
in her Preface, "is of interest to modem readers 
for two reasons. In the first place, the practice — 
designated without ambiguity in German as Tem- 
pelschaf, i. e. Temple-sleep — is one which, in vir- 
tue of its origin, belongs to paganism, but is coun- 
tenanced and encouraged in the twentieth century 
by two of the chief sections of the Christian church. 
And, secondly, it produces results which have much 
in common with h)rpnotic cures and the achieve- 
ments of Christian Science. The aim of the pres- 
ent work is to give an historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of the practice of Incubation from the 
earliest times down to the present day". 

The subject has been divided into three parts. 
In the first, the author treats of Incubation in Pa- 
gan Temples; Part Two deals with Incubation in 
Christian Churches during the Middle Ages; The 
Practice of Incubation during Modern Times oc- 
cupies the concluding portion of the book. To 
students of the Classics, Part One is attractive; to 



all who find acquaintance with the castoms of mod- 
em Greece and Italy a constant in^iration. Part 
Three will be suggestive of the charm whidi Old 
World practices hold for the OcddentaL 

In the Introduction, Miss Hamilton refers to tbe 
"four working methods of divination", among 
which revelations of the future as deduced from 
dreams had the greatest vogue. "From Pharaoh*s 
dream downwards there are recorded many illus- 
trations of the importance with which they were 
regarded not only by the ignorant and superstitioas, 
but by philosophical thinkers". Five books of 
Oncirocritica were written by Artemidoros of Ephe- 
sus, who divided dreams into five classes. The 
fifth class, chrematismoi, were most important for 
divination. Two other kinds of dreams are wor- 
thy of interpretation — ^the vision and the somnium 
or dream proper. 

"Incubation was the method by which men sought 
to entice such dreams". The gods in whose tern- 
piles this was practised were chthonian deities, who 
shared with the earth her power of sending dreams 
as well as her gifts of healing. Thus the tenq)le9i 
of such gods became centers of medical divinatiorm 
obtained through incubation. While illness was th 
usual motive for consulting the gods, cotmsel migfa 
be sought in any difficulty. From writers of th 
classical period we learn that the god was oft 
merely "a voice in a dream". If he appeared, it wa 
abruptly, and his disappearance was likewise sud 
den. Traces of the beginnings of this practice ma 
be found in Homer's description of the Sdloi o 
Helloi, "the prophets of Zeus of Dodona, who sle 
on the ground and wash not their feet". The firs 
literary reference to incubation is in the Ploutos o 
Aristophanes. 

As the temples of Asklepios were the chief center 
of incubation, the author treats them in detail. Epi 
dauros is the first considered. After a brief ac 
count of the origin and development of the Askle 
pios cult, the results of excavations there are de 
scribed and the famous inscriptions which wer 
found in the precinct are quoted. These inscrip 
tions show some uniformity. Usually, during 
night's sleep in the temple, the patient is visited 
the god and cured by some simple surgical opera- 
tion, or else by some act whidi stimulates the will- 
power. In Roman times, and perhaps earlier, med- 
ical science has advanced and temple-visitors follow 
out a definite course of treatment The Sacred 
Orations of Aristides, written in the second cen- 
tury A. D., give a detailed account of an illness 
which lasted for seventeen years, but was finally 
cured by persistent regard for the directions of 
Asklepios as g^ven in visions and dreams. The 
cult of Asklepios in Rome was established on the 
Tiber Island in 293 B. C as a direct offshoot of 
that in Epidauros. The ex-votos indicate that its 
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MS were chiefly slaves and freedmen, and the 
D cuh seems "never to have risen above a 
1 level of insignificance". (See Lanciani, An- 
Etome, 70-71). Similar centers of incubation 
found in Lebene, Athens, and Kos, and the 
as probably second only to Epidauros in sanc- 
nd importance. 

s Hamilton touches briefly on incubation at 
racles of Amphiaraos near Oropos and Tro- 
>s at Lebadeia in Bocotia. The latter differs 
the ceremonies of the Amphiareion, for the 
ant at Lebadeia had to descend through a 
w aperture into an underground cavern where 
IS exhalations tended to stupefy the patient 
cnder him subject to the suggestions of the 
5. Pluto and the chthonian Dionysos were 
onsulted by those who were desirous of phy si- 
mental cures. The cults of Isis and Serapis 
er our thought to Egypt. Isis from earliest 
was "greatly skilled in medical science", ac- 
ig to EHodoros, but whether the practice of 
ition in her temples originated in Egypt or was 
Ned from Greece remains uncertain. Tem- 

Isis were founded in Athens and Corinth 
rly as the fourth century B. C, but her cult 
;rcw rapidly when joined with that of Serapis 
5 time of the Ptolemies. The connection of 
MO-Serapic cult with that of Asklepios is 

1 by the proximity of their temples, their ap- 
ice on the same coins, inscriptions which 

their names, and joint visitations made by 
to dreamers. 

he second part of her work, the author traces 
read of the custom of incubation among Chris- 
•hurches. Throughout Europe, Asia Minor, 
Lgypt it flourished, following the methods of 
ter period of pagan incubation. The visions, 

heathen temples, are of two distinct classes: 
nsions in which the saint heals a patient; sec- 
those in which the saint appears and gives 
bns for the cure. 

practice of incubation has not lapsed, how- 
in modern times, and we are told in the* 
action to Part Three that in Greece and 
ern Italy the custom prevails as a direct 
uation of that of the Middle Ages. The 
ia or Virgin * is most influential but there 
umerous local saints. Some of these show 

origin in their names and attributes, e. g. St. 
lidos of Keos, who is worshipped as the pro- 
of ailing children, and St. Dionysios of 
}, by whom the first wine was made, accord- 
> Naxiote Christian myth. Modern incuba- 
s essentially like that already described and 
turc of the diseases which can be successfully 
i is similar. The cures are psychological 
than physiological. Cases of independent 
tion are frequent in Greece and Asia Manor, 



but the ceremony more commonly takes place at 
some panegyris or festival on the saint's day. One 
new feature of the practice, which developed in the 
early Christian church, is the use of emblems or 
relics. Sacred pictures, usually attributed to St. 
Luke, are the most efficacious healing influences. 

Inaibation centers are found in Sardinia and Si- 
cily as well as in and about Naples. Survivals of 
ancient customs based on the worship of Wotan- 
Odin, the healer, or the Virgin Mary are still to 
be seen in many places. In modern Greece, 
the chief festivals are held at Tenos, in March and 
August. The proximity of Delos, center of the 
pagan religion, is of interest. Pilgrims come to 
Tenos from Egypt, Asia, and Turkey, as well as 
Greece, and the object of their special veneration 
is a picture regarded as a masterpiece of St. Luke's. 
Eight or nine miracles occur yearly, almost all 
of them taking place during a vision while incuba- 
tion is being practiced. Throughout the Greek 
islands and the Greek mainland this custom still 
prevails and crowds of pilgrims visit those churches 
which contain some sacred emblem or relic with 
miraculous powers of healing. 

From antiquity to the present day Miss Hamilton 
traces in orderly and interesting fashion the his- 
tory of "Temple-sleep". She opens a vista of un- 
changing rites and ceremonies that stretches back 
for more than two thousand years, and is fresh 
evidence for the tenacity of tradition and power 
of custom in lands where the "old order" changes 
slowly. Leila Clement Spaulding 



Roman Constitutional History. By John E. Gran- 
rud. Boston and Chicago: Allyn and Bacon. 
Pp. 294. $1.25. 
The object of this little book is to provide col- 
lateral reading for students of Latin, to supplement 
the ordinary histories, and to furnish an introduc- 
tion to the political institutions of th€ Roman re- 
public. The work is well done; for the statements 
are concise and clear, and the successive stages in 
the developments of the state are distinctly pictured. 
Beginning with the early days at the dawn of the 
monarchy, the author has traced the political 
changes that took place to their sources and these 
he has invested with an unusual interest. Patri- 
cian and plebian struggle for the mastery before 
the eyes of the reader, and when he finally lays the 
book down he feels that he has obtained a true in- 
side view of Roman history and Roman political 
life. Above all he realizes how important a good 
knowledge of the Roman republic is to the man who 
would understand his own country aright and meet 
its problems as a patriot should. The book is well 
worth a place on the shelves of every classical 
teacher. 
Cambridge. Mass. H. W. Magoun 
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♦lAOHAATONOS ANTIAOriKOS 

AN. Ov fjJrroi 7c, fiA A/a, SUaui ifiol doK€T atrii ij 
irpa^it,€l Kal (iftu>\6yrfrai fuydXa cTvat rd avu^ipoyra 6ffa 

ZO. 'Eri S^ Akov4 fiov ro^wv Kal fisl^pa, ^AXXd irpQ' 
TOP fUr thti fwi tl &pa ottrta dcaiceurat &(Tr€ oT6t re cfvat trct- 

<Tv1fPtll» 

AN. ^fUKpSv re d,ir7pQ 6 ri diroKpliHafMi. Toiydproi iv 
rf irapavrUa treroci^^ca ifU dMK€i(T0ai Kard rb jtpoffiiKoVf 
Koi \iy€ rd juerd ravra el wol povXofjUi^ ivrLv, 

ZO. Toivarrlov eiXapdtfieOa Hviot fiii troXXd fidriiv X^ 
yorrts trvx^^ XP^^^ 5MTpl\f/ofi£p. ^E^ircurop odv vavrbw 
Hvtas »pdf raOro Ix**** ^ Po6\€i ff^iporrtb^ tva eiKpLvivrtpov 
iyd re xal onD tdutfiep 6 ^v\6fie$a', 

AN. 'E|p(^a 2^ Kal diroKpivoOfMi. 

20. ZK€\f/6fjue6a 3i^ rj^^ iP]/. 'Apa 5oicct ©"ot atrri if 
trpd^if d^ ddtjc^f re «ca2 ofa icaXc^ dtro/S^vai; 

AN. ''E/Lu>t7e $o«cc?. 

ZO. Aiytis oSp Uti rd avfjupipoyra Stv i<f>i4/ie6a Kalit€p 
yufydXa 6rra 6fuas ff/jLixp&repd itrriv 1j dxTre iffias vttaai raO- 
Tfip rijp jfpa^iv ddiKOP od<rap trpdrreti'; 

AN. Uarrdiraai yukv oSp VfUKp&rtpa. 

ZO. Tl 2^ Slp iroXXdictf roaavra teoiQiup ravra rd o-v/ir 
^^porra; 

AN. lAci^Piap otp Bprtap r(ap <TVfi^€p6pr(ap,^ji\ei trdXtr 
dpoffKOwQ rl del Apdpa SlKaiop iroitip; 

ZO. Na/. 

AN. UpCarop flip 6U^€\04 fioi rd /icf^ova avfupipopra d 
ippoeis. 

ZO. ArjXop otp in frepSp <roi doKCi rb fieydXiap fpexd ri 
TtpdrreiP rod vp6s fffUKpd ^Xhropra iroieip. 

AN. 'AXXd fid Af odS^p duitpipei r^ «fo«cd eJpai rd fie- 
ydXufP x^P*-^ Ktpdiap Kal CfUKpdp dfiaprrj04pra. 

ZO. 'Eicc/vws, irpbs rl ffKovodfiepot fi* iKfKevei buXBeiv 
(Tot rd fiell^pa ffvfitpipoprai rl &\\o (}ov ^ rb dpdpl diKal(fi 
direiprifUpop el <f>av\ov rb Kiphot etri ta<as dp i^eipai fuydXiap 
Bprutp Kal alperdp rQp dno^aipbprtap', 1j o&x otrwt; 

AN. OMafiQs, oihrore 7dp dlKaios^ icop ye 5lKai6s iarip, 
ddiKelf iveidif dUatop \4yerai jtpdyfud ri Srap y rotoOro 
dtop Ai» 6 hUauot irpd^cter. Oi> 7dp Ai' yekoUnepop \i^aifup in 
b blKaioi iplore diKalufS dSiKel 1j Uri if dSiKla iplore diKaioa^PTj 
iffrlPf bifo ipaPTiiirrara tp irotoOrres. 

ZO. Tl 5' Ai' rd dieopalpoprd ffvpdirapra jj dyadd; 

AN. OUrwj lx®»^®»» oMip ddiKOP ithepaKrai^ Are dyadbp 
Ip dtt> oD Kal ledpra rd yiy pbfupd icrip dyaOd- oDrw 7e el 
roU ffvpdieaffip dro^alpovaip d X^eis vepikafi^dpeis rd re 
tpaipbfiepa Kal rd diroKpvirrbfiepa, iviXapBdpei rd dvurrara. 

ZO. KaXfa;$ fiapBdueis 6 i^vXbfirjp \4yeip- rb ydp rod 
Eipiirldov X/7W 

Od rairbp eUos i>alperai rQ>p vpayfidrup 
icp6ir(adep 6prutp ^7i;^€»' d'' bpiafUpiop. 



AN. ^EtfTt rolpvp rbde rb Ke^dXatop rQp dpnffUvttr 
dpdyKfj trdmra rd yiypbfuepa bC alrlap ripd ylyperOai' ml 
r^s flip alrlas dyaBrjt oiffifs rd yiy pbfiepa dya$d hrriPy rOw 
Si yiypofjjpiap bprup dyaBCjp, rijp alrlap XP^ dyaBifP c7i«i. 

ZO. Tl 5' In; 

AN. 'AXXd jtewipaprai 6 i^vXbfirjp Xiyeip. Ka2 r^ 
jtpUOi els roifxmpocBep. 

ZO. E/.dpa fiapBdpta d oni) Xiyeis^ Kard rbp ffbp \6yo9 
oifK Hffri trpo^it ^ airb x^P^* """^^ dno^ipbprutp Aducbs ivrip. 
OCrx othruff i^Xeyes; 

AN. 'O^afuas' trcura 7dp di'd7ici; eJpol trov rb fiJkp dr 
irXus dUaiop^ rb 8i dtrXwf AbiKOP. 

ZO. 'Epavrla Xiyeis^&s fjuoi boKei, airbt train f' dW otV- 
b4p fJuoi Sia^ipei^ ijbiias ydp 6 pvp Xiyeis dffobix^P^^ <roi/^ 
Kal fioi elv4' apd <rot 5oKeT trpd^ctf rtvdf roM&ras vc^ujc^pk.' 
Sxrre a^ds iavrup Ircica eJpoi ddlKovs; 

AN. *Efioiye bcKei. 

ZO. ^Ei' roia&rais Po6Xei B&fiep rb drrardp; 

AN. "HKiara- Isari ydp ire iiKaltas Ap rtj dwari^etep. 

ZO. IIc^ X/7ctf, (3 Bavfidffie; 

AN. 6^j wj 6 drarCjp oMipa flip ^Xdwrei^ wdprat 8' 
et Totet Kal iavrf XvaireXei' otrws i^x^^^^^i ^^>^ ^^*^ diraf 
p^e<rBai /lij oC> rd SlKaia aiurbp irpd^ai; 

ZO. EUp' etye^& <f>lXe,f wo fial aov ri} X47y, X/7e(f fri 
iK r(ap dxb r^t drdri^s dropaipbpnap^ dXXws ^ o^afiCas^ Sv- 
palfieBa Ai' Kpipai rbp drartapra SlKaiop i) ASikop eJpoi. 

AN. Kofuiy flip oJ^i'. 

ZO. ^ijt oj^i' rbp drarQpra i^pUfiepop flip r&p xp7<rTwy 
ilKatop cTvat, rQp di ropripQp AiiKOP. 

AN. OPrwf iprifil. 

ZO. Tl ^ dv rCjp dTo^r\<TOfiip(ap rpopoy rd flip xpi?0^d 
faeaBai^ rd H ropripd; 

AN. Ofjnas lx®*^®»t ^** "f"^^ fiiXXopra drar&p dpriBeipai 
rd xPl^"^^ """^ <^*"^ "^V^ dxdrfis yepufchfiepa roii wopyfpois. 

ZO. Ap^ o^p 01) Te<t>^KaffLP Avapres dfiaprdpeip vwoXafir 
fidpopres dyaBd ttrecBai rd fiiXXopra iK^lpeip; 

AN. lle<pi^KaffiP,AXXias re Kal et riPi lilqiri bia^ipei. 

ZO. Td oi^v roidbe bfioXoyQfiep KaXQs elp^Baij 61a xal 
9^07 ws X^cc 

o&ii ris dvBpitnnap ipydj^^erat ip i^piai eliClis 
is riXos etr'' dyaBbp ylperai etre KaKbp^ 
Kal 

Tpifyfiaros drpi^Krov x»XeTt&rar6i' itrri reXevrifp 
7vti;va(, irtas fiiXXei rovro Bebs reXiffai. 
AN. KaXws. 

2^. Boi/Xei fiiproi r^ X6y<^ difnupufiep dpBpunrovs rb dr- 
Bpurlpus dfiaprdpeip tpa Kar eMvuplap ropevbfupoi uts rdxur- 
ra els riXos rQp Xbytap dtpiKtSfneBa; 

AN. Ap' o& iPvXaKriop 6iro)s fiif il^iffofup rl iei iroiccr 
roi>s Beoifs /xdXXov ^ ioi}s dvBpunrovs] 

ZO. 'AXX^ ta<i>s oifK irbs X6yovs ffvfifidXXoprai ol fi4X' 
Xovres d<f>t.KiaBai iw dpx^v fai r&irop rov l^rfovfiipov. 

AN. ''A7' ivxi aoi tpalpe. at tpa rrws droi eXecBy. 



M. rovXieXfjuoTo6\ov, 



(To be concluded.) 
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In mapping out a course of reading the commit- 
tee of the English Classical Association referred to 
last week has of course a larger tasit than such a 
committiee would have in this country. The Latin 
course in nx>st of the English schools covers seven 
years, three years m the preliminary stage, four in 
the advanced sbage. A certain flexibility and va- 
riety of curriculum is therefore possible to them 
which are not possible to us. There is, however, a 
class of public schools in England where the leav- 
ing age is about sixteen and where the Latin course 
is only four years in length. There is thus a pos- 
sibility of comparison between the program sug- 
gested by this committiee and our own practice. In 
toth programs the committee has "deliberately re- 
jected certain authors as of inferior educational 
■value — e. g., in the early stag^, Eutropius and Cor- 
aielius Nepos; in Che middle stage, Sallust; in the 
latesl stage, the Silver Age epic poets, whose works 
it is thought should form no part of the school cur- 
Ttculum, but be reserved for university study". 

All this will slrike us as interesting in view of the 
^ogue that Nepos has had. I am convinced that 
Ihis is sound doctrine; witli regard to Sallust I am 
»iot convinced. The Catiline is certainly of dis- 
linct educaitional value when read in connection 
■^ith the speeches of Cicero. The reading of Sil- 
ver Age epic poets has never formed a part of our 
school curriculum and it is almost impossible lo 
mindersiand how it could ever have been suggested. 
Some words of the committee with rf^rd to se- 
lections should be pondered by all teachers. In 
recent years in this country a movement in favor 
^>f selections has gained considerable headway. An 
edition of Caesar (Mather) provides selections from 
the Civil War as well as the Gallic War, and a 
recent edition of Livy (Bechtel) has provided se- 
lections from various parts of Livy. Another edi- 
tion of Livy (Dennison) claims Iihe same distinc- 
tion. Hear what the committee says : 

The principle of using selections may be safely 
applied wherever it does not involve scrappiness of 
reading — e, g,, it may be applied without sacrifice of 
unity to the Odes, Satires and Epistles of Horace. 
and to the Elegies of Propenius. On the other 
hand, the principle of continuity should be more 
titoroughly applied than at present to certain works ; 
the Aeneid, for example, should be treated as far 
u^ possible as a literary whole, the several books 
bdog read in consecutive order, though possibly 
wilfe •otne omissions of the less important parts, 



which might be read in a good English verse trans- 

The committee then submits a specimen course 
of Latin reading for schools with the full course. 

I. Preliminary Stage (Ages Ten or Eleven to 
Fourteen). 

First Year. — Preparatory Course. 

Second Year. — Prose : Simplified Caesar — e. g. 
part of B.G. IV, V (The Invasion of Britain), or, 
simplified Livy— e. g. passages from Books II and 
IX. The passages selectted should form a continu- 
ous narrative. Verse: Some faWes of Phaedrus 
(omitting the "morals", which are difficult) and 
some easy selections from the elegiac poems of 
Ovid. 

Third Year. — Prose: Dramatic scenes and inci- 
dents from Livy — e. g. passages from Books V, 
VII, VIII (not simplified), or episodes (not sim- 
plified) from Books V, VI, VII of Caesar's Gallic 
War. yerse ; Stories from Ovid's FasM and Meta- 
morphoses, or a miscellaneous selection of Latin 

II. Advanced Stage (Ages Fourteen to Eighteen). 
First Year. — Prose: Cicero: one or more of the 

easier orations, such as In Catilinam I, III, Pro 
Lege Manilia, De Provinciis Consularibus, Pro Li- 
gario, together with passages of s<Mne length from 
other speeches, such as the Verrines, Actio II, 
Books IV and V, and some stories of Roman life 
or easy leKers of Cicero. Verse: Vergil, Aeneid 
1 and II. 

Second Year.— Pra«: Livy XXI and XXII (as 
much as possible of these books, not omitting the 
battle of Cannae in the latter part of Book XXII). 
Verse: Vergil Aeneid III, IV, and V (considerable 
portions of Book V might be taken for rapid read- 
ing in class) ; a few select Odes of Horace. 

Third Year.— Prose : One of the longer speeches 
of Cicero, or part of the Civil War of Caesar, lo- 
getjier with the Somnium Scipionis and the praise 
of literature in the Pro Archia (sections 12-32); 
the Agricola of Tacitus. Verse: Vergil, Aeneid 
VI and parts of VII-XII; select Odes of Horace. 

Fourth Year. — At this stage there will naturally 
be much freedom of choice. 

(a) The following books are suggested as neces- 
sary to complete the above scheme of reading. 
Prose: One or more books of the Annals or His- 
tories of Tacitus; one or more books of a philo- 
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sophical or rhetorical treatise of Cicero (e. g. Tus- 
culan Disputations, Book V, or a book of the De 
Oratore) ; a few selected Letters of Cicero. Verse : 
Horace: select Satires and Epistles; selections 
from Catullus and Propertius; Lucretius Book V, 
and selections from other books; Juvenal, three or 
four satires. 

(b) The following books are suggested as less 
essential; some of them might be taken for rapid 
reading in class. Prose: Cicero, De Amicitia and 
De Senectute; Livy: some of the later books; Quin- 
tilian Book X ; Seneca : a treatise such as the De 
dementia, or selections from the Epistulae Mor- 
ales; Pliny: select letters. Verse: Plautus or 
Terence : one or two plays ; Vergil : some of the 
Eclogues and Georgics. 

(B) For schools with a Leaving Age of about 
Sixteen : 

First Year. — A reader with grammar and exer- 
cises based on the text and systematically gradu- 
aticd. 

Second Year. — Simplified narrative passages from 
Latin prose authors, with graduated exercises as 
before. 

Third Year. — Easy portions of Caesar and Cicero, 
with selections from Tibullus or Ovid, together with 
grammar and exercises as before. 

Fourth Year. — Whole books selected from the 
works of the following authors: Cicero, Livy, 
Tacitus (Agrioola), and Vergil. Some letters of 
Pliny and Odes of Horace may be read. Or the 
books set for a matriculation examination. 



HOMER AND HIS AQE 

(Concluded) 

Of course, most of Mr. Lang's material is not 
new. It has been met by Homeric critics gener- 
ally by the theory that the conditions of heroic life 
in Greece were consciously reproduced by the 
rhapsodists, (tliat, in other words, they archaized. 
It is of this view that the book is one long ar- 
raignment. 

Mr. Lang's objections arc (i) a priori improba- 
bility. In a naive and uncritical age, he says, poets 
do not archaize. They represent the situations of 
past times in the envfronment of their own day. 
Mr. Lang is exceedingly bitter at the view which 
makes of the Homeric rhapsodist a laborious ar- 
chaeologist, who is at great pains to display a lore 
to -which his audience must have brought a healthy 
indifference. As a general proposition, Mr. Lan^ 
is right, but right with a qualification. In a naive, 
uncritical age, poets are not accurate archaeologists, 
but that does not mean that they are wholly ig- 
norant of the customs of past ages, or unaware 
that those customs were different from their own. 



Secondly, Mr. Lang objects to the theory of ar* 
chaizing as inconsistent. The greaves and co^s^ 
lets, assert the critics, are late, and in introducing 
then the poets were guilty of an anachronism, but, 
the bronze sword and the huge dn4>ifip&ryi are rt- 
taaned out of deference to ancient usage. "Palpably 
absurd and mutually destructive", is Mr. Langfs 
comment. But after all, in a naive, uncritical age, 
is not this precisely w^at would be done? The 
rhapsodist knows that bronze swords were before 
the contemporary iron, and keeps them. He doe^ 
not know or does not remember when corselets were 
introduced, and equips bis heroes with thean, in di-s 
regard of history. We find an analogy in Shal^-^ 
speare, whose historical attitude was as natve s-t 
uncritical as can well be wished. The inconsistei 
then, so far from destroying the theory of later 
visions with preservation of certain details, fits, 
very well with it, for it makes the rhapsodist 
naive and uncritical as Mr. Lang asserts he 
be. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a 
tinuation of the literary discussion b^fun in 
author's Homer and the Epic. Mr. Lang f* 
that here, at least, he is on his own ground, 
that his achievements in the domain of creative 
erary art give him the right to speak with slig^ 
concealed disdain of the entire brood of philolog^^ 
Those of us who have felt the charm of Mr. Lai 
style, when he is at his best, wil be prepared 
make large concessions to his authority on -i 
point. One fact, however, continually harped u; 
by him and by others is that the analysis of W 
did not commend itself to the poets who were 
contemporaries and to many that followed th< 
to Herder, and Schiller, to Goethe in certain 
and in England to Shelley and Mrs. Browning. 
he says in his reply to his reviewers (Classical 
view, March, 1907), "All poets, except Coleri< 
have found the evolutionary creed too hard "^ 
them, in a matter of their own business. Is it ^' 
probable that these experts are right?" I atn afc^^ 
that I cannot consent to be overwhelmed even 
this array. The fallacy lies in <lhe fact that 
these men are experts in is creation, and that vr 
they are cited for is criticism. Great creative ^ 
iuses are not notorious for critical discernm^ 
And where, as here, one has the traditions of c 
turies, and the associations of boyhood, one ^ 
scarcely wonder that the doctrines of the Woh 
school seemed little short of sacrilege. But 
those to whom the per-fervkl poetic temperaim.* 
has been denied, it is a little hard to be debar' 
ffrom criticizing by the very men who have spccr*^ 
cally repudiated the critical attitude. 

That which presented the chief difficulty to tl»^^ 
men was the fact that it is hard to understand H^^ 
a work which makes a unified impression can ^ 
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gradual production of several centuries. But, 
r all, if wc are going to balance probabilities — 

in all sikH matters the nearest approach we can 
€ to proof is a baknce of probabilities in one's 
T— after all, the newer apologetes for Hoaier*s 
f start with an initial difficulty at least as great, 
re are analogies for the process assumed in 
flr« hypothesis, analogies in many countries and 
lany limes. But, if we admit, that in the tenth 
ury B. C, one man an londa or in European 
?ce wrote or composed the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
poth, practicailly as we have them now, we are 
K>sing a fact absolutely without analogy or 
tterpart anywhere, i. e., for the primitive artistic 

social milieu in which such a man must have 
1 we cannot parallel the production of so long 
)em, to speak only of quantity. Homer would 
m isolated fact in the worlds' history, and iso- 
I facts are troublesome. 

we take the book as a whole, I think the char- 
ristic that more than anything else marks it is 
ore than usual vagueness and confusion in the 
oning. Mr. Lang is clearly no witch at a syllo- 
I. We find liim continually mixing up two or 
e altogether distinct questions. To be sure, 
one fundamental confusion is one of which the 
r side -has also been frequently guilty; the con- 
>n of these distanot questions, i. Is Homer 
posite? and 2. What are the component parts? 
5 readily conceivable that the first may be an- 
•ed with a decided "Yes", and the second with 
espairing "Ignorabimus". To Mr. Lang, how- 
, any error or failure in the second apparently 
tes all discussion of the first. 

would demand a vastly better and more com- 
ensive knowledge of the subject than I may 
claim to possess to establish canons about how 
an inquiry as Mr. Lang's ought to have been 
ied on. Yet surely it is open to any one to say 
investigations* which are primarily historical 
not commonly conducted in this hap-hazard 
ion. It is very probable, to be sure, that for 
e of the necessary "Vorstudien" the time is 
cely ripe. Mycenean religion is one of them. 
Tree and Pillar Cult of Dr. Arthur Evans, the 
enische Gotterbilder und Idole of Wide (Dcut. 
1. Inst. 1901, 20) and the scattered references 
ughout the voluminous literature of the sub- 
are little more than approaches. But Mr. 
af does not deem worthy of notice, except for a 
le casual reference, facts of such prime impor- 
e for his subject as the absence even by im- 
ition of the worship of Dionysus, nor does he 
tion at all such strange phenomena as the ap- 
ancc of the Smyrnean goddess Bubrostis, of 
mes Psychopompos, and of the Moirai in the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey. 



Again, comparison with the Epic development of 
other literatures is fundamental and essential. How 
inadequately Mr. Lang treats this side of the ques- 
tion can be seen by placing side by side with his 
discussion such a book as Drerup's Homer, where 
the epical songs of other nations are passed in re- 
view. Drerup bases his treatment upon Pohlmann 
and the lectures of Brugmann and has an evident 
respect for much to which Mr. Lang is disposed to 
give a very short shrift. Mr. Lang, of course, 
voices the mid-nineteeenth century impatience with 
any comparison of a non-Greek epic to Homer. 
Yet it is precisely from such special studies as this, 
that one awaits the correction of the inevitable dis- 
trust and jeak>usy of a dominant and long-estab- 
lished literature toward all others. After all, there 
are resemblances, in minor touches perhaps, but 
noticeable ones. I shall mention two which may 
serve as examples. 

In so elementary a book as de Gubernata's Storia 
della Poesia epica the Russian byline are mentioned 
of which the permanent Homeric epithets like 'or- 
thodox tsar' and Vapid feet' and the vagueness of 
geographical references to regions which must have 
been perfectly familiar to the smger both present 
points of contact. Immisch points out (op. cit. 
p. 28) the resemblance between die words of the 
Circassian bard: 

"I can sing any song, for God has placed the 
gift of song in my heard, I have learned none of 
my songs", and those of Phemius (Od. 22.347) 

Of course, Mr. Lang represents a tendency which 
began with Wolff and has been especially prominent 
of late: the reaction to the extreme views of the 
Homeric critics. It may be that the acceptance of 
bis work is due not only to literary prestige, but 
also to the disinclination to quarrel with a book that 
reaches a desirable conclusion, however feeble in 
logfic or inadequate in presentation. The opinion 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey were each, in the 
main, composed by a single man, somewhat later in 
time than Mr. Lang would put the author of both 
Iliad arKi Odyssey, is in itself attractive and cannot 
be said to have been refuted by all the generations 
after Wolff. As the matter is put by the Belgian 
scholar Kums, in a study of Nature in Homer 
(1897): 

"This opinion (of the multiplicity of authorship) 
— (based upon considerations of apparent validity — 
is shared by serious scholars. Fortunately the mat- 
ter is still suib judice and we may be permitted to 
retain our illusions and our enthusiasm". 

That there was a Homer, many of us would be 
willing to believe, but I, for one, would be sorry 
to stake my faith on the strength of Mr. Lang's 
arguments. 

Newtown High School. New York City Max RadIN 
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BUMENIDE5 AT BERKELEY 

oduction in these latter days of a rpayt^bla 
Iways an event of very great interest. 

to a variety of untoward circumstances 
eccnt performance of this kind in Amer- 

almost without notice. This was the 
n at the University of California of the 

of Aeschylus in Greek, as it happened, 
mniversary of the great San Francisco 

and fire, the i8th of last April. The 
etting for the play — the large and beau- 
: theatre with its imposing Doric fagade 
c building, the encircling grove of stately 
eucalypti, their green tops moving with 
gnity in the gentle breeze, the birds flit- 
yous wing from tree to tree or darting 
\ of melody across the open, and over all 
t blue of an April sky — who could im- 
entourage more satisfying, more har- 
i setting that could better prepare and 

mind and heart for a sympathetic en- 
id appreciation of the performance itself? 
hanced by the beauty and appropriate- 
:h surroundings the impressive music, the 

rich colors of the costumes contrasting 
Hth the dead gray of the stone* back- 
id the brilliant, spirited acting made this 
: most notable reproductions of a Greek 
nodern times. 

in advance many were inclined to ques- 
visdom of selecting the Eumenides for 
n, one in particular, a dramatic critic of 
e reputation, gravely declaring it to be 
IS to expect a modern audience to take 
St in SO "obsolete" a play, the actual 
est not only effectually disproved the 

all such objections, but far surpassed 
itions even of those who had been from 
tiost sanguine of its success. Whatever 
d regarding the obsoleteness of the point 
•f view represented by the Eumenides, as 
brilling with human interest it still pos- 
power of stirring the emotions much as 
he days of Aeschylus himself. This is 
r the fact that the modern audience of 

thousand people, the vast majority of 
d not understand a single line of Greek, 

the two hcurs of the performance spell- 
breathless. Those who attended from 
»sity, or to be amused, or from a feeling 
s perhaps the proper thing to do, went 
oundly moved; and it is interesting to 
this experience coincides exactly with 
ngland following the two performances 
menides at Cambridge in 1885 and in 
ter the reproduction of the Oedipus 
at the same university in 1887, the dra- 
c who for many years supplied the 
with excellent notices of the Greek 



plays in England and who signed himself T 
wrote in that journal (Nov. 26, 1887) : "Before- 
hand and judging merely by a reader's impression 
of the two plays, I think few would have hesitated 
to pronounce that the Oedipus, with its unique ex- 
cellence of plot and construction, would lend itself 
far better than the Eumenides to dramatic repre- 
sentation. Now that both plays have been seen 
upon the same stage and under similar conditions, 
I think this judgment will have been as generally 
reversed". . . . "The Eumenides seemed to me 
in some respects more impressive than any Greek 
play previously given in England, hardly excepting 
the Agamemnon itself". That the same impres- 
sion was created at Berkeley, even in the minds 
of. those who had witnessed many Greek plays, is 
a significant and noteworthy fact. 

The secret of the power thus to hold spell- 
bound even a modern audience lies, no doubt, in 
the incessant and vigorous action that character- 
izes this drama. From the helpless terror of the 
aged priestess in the opening scene to the splendid 
triumphal procession at the close there is an unbrok- 
en succession of thrilling situations: The awe-inspir- 
ing tableau showing the dusky, dark-robed Furies 
with snaky locks sleeping in horrid groups about 
the omphalos, their gradual awakening under the 
impassioned taunts of the angered ghost, their wild 
chant of disappointed rage, and, as the climactic 
ending of the first act, their blood-curdling cry as 

"Snuffing along the scent of dripping gore" 
they rush forth in pursuit of the fleeing Orestes. 
Even the trial-scene, far from being tedious, was 
one of sustained interest and, indeed, even excite- 
ment; while the wonderful "binding song" with its 
solemn Marc/) d fi h-ncres at the opening and its 
passionate paeonic refrain firi di rt} rc^v/x^vv rWe 
/idXos trapaKvwi. aroused a pitch of awe and 
terror of which the effect can hardly be con- 
veyed in words. The audience sat With bated 
breath; while the actors all but fainted from ex- 
citement. 

The music used in this performance was com- 
posed by Sir Charles Stanford, and was far more 
impressive from a modern point of view than the 
pedantic type of music sometimes employed on such 
occasions. The musical direction was in charge 
of Professor J. Fred Wolle, known throughout the 
East among lovers of music as the enthusiastic and 
successful conductor in former years of the Bach 
festivals at Bethlehem ; while the success of the 
performance as a whole was due in large measure 
to the excellent training of Mr. Chas. S. von 
Ncumayer. of the Department of English. 

The value of such a reproduction of an ancient 
drama is inestimable; there is no surer way of 
imparting to young and old alike a genuine appre- 
ciation and enjojrment of the great masters of the 
golden age of Hellas. "A" 
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PROn THE PHILOLOQIAN MONTHLY 

(Note: The following discussion is quoted from 
a contemporary journal in the belief that our read- 
ers will be interested in observing from time to 
time the views promulgated in the field of classical 
study). 

On Virgatus i. i66 again. 

It is with some hesitation that the writer revives 
tihe much mooted question of the authorship of 
Virgatus i. i6: 

Purpuram vidi, mi amice, vaccam 
Nunquam et O ne illam videam per aevum! 
Hoc tam^n dico tibi, eam videre 
Quam esse voluisse. 

Recent discoveries and investigations, however, 
seem to throw additional light upon the subject, and 
permit of the revival of the view formerly rejected 
by most scholars (Heckl, Brear, Dachss, etc.), that 
the stanza in question should be attributed neither 
to Virgatus nor to some im'tator of Virgatus, but 
rather to Horicer ya minor poet whose similarity 
tio Virgatus has often been noted (cf. Goos, 
Halkische, Gymn. Prog. 1887, 11, 90, Boobe, J. M. 
G. S. IV, p. 80 flF, etc.). 

Let us first examine the metre, with reference to 
Yokel's recent monograph On the Sapphic Stanza 
(1906). In this valuable study we find citations 
from the less familiar works of Horicer, contain- 
ing metrical peculiarities much resembling those in 
the poem under discussion, e. g., p. 21, mi amice 
I. 20, witii a similar shortening of the long vowel 
instead of elision before the a. The same neces- 
sity of pronouncing the m as a consonant in voluisse 
lik-ewise occurs frequently in Horicer, e. g., p. 24, 
malui I. 3, and tenuitate 2. 8. Such a phenome- 
non in the Augustan poets is worthy of note, as 
remarked by Yokel, p. 27, as being in contrast to 
the freedom of its use in Plautus and Terence. The 
frequency of elision in this poem, occurring four 
times in .three lines (nunquam et, ne illam, tibi 
eam, quam esse) is paralle-led by other passages 
from the same poet (ibid. p. 29). Cf. however 
Verg. Aen. 3. 658 monstrum horrendum informe 
ingens, etc. 

In the matter of syntax, an interesting comparison 
may be made between the use of the past tense in 
voluisse, where velle would seem more normal, and 
the occurrence of a similar usage in the newly dis- 
covered fragment of Horicer, published in the An- 
nals of the Soc. pour C. G. L. 1907, III, 2, p. loi, 
with facsimile, and interpretation and discussion by 
Hullmann. In line 4 of this fragment we read 
Venire quam isse malui. 

Lastly, this new fragment, with its reference to 
the cow and ^ calf in lines 4-7, shows that tlie use of 
these animals as poetic subjects was not unknown 
to Horicer. On this general subject cf. the excel- 
lent monograph, The Cow in Latin Poetry, by 




Quibber (1905), where extensive citations are giv- 
en, and the topic carefully investigated in the light 
of recent archaeological discoveries, whose corre- 
lation with existing literary models is accurately 
shown. In this pamphlet Virgatus i. 16 is treated 
as one of the happier imitations oi Virgatus (p. 48) ^ 

N. Grubber 

Note : While reaKi-ing proof-sheets of the abov 
the writer's atention was called to the great sim 
larity between this poem of Horicer's (providi 
the view be correct), and the work of the Ameri 
author Gelett Burgess, entitled The Purple (3o 
The resemblance is certainly a curious one. N. G. 

[In the foregoing contribution which has be^ 
forwarded by Dr. Ivy Kellerman of Toledo, OVi_ 
the learned critic seems to have overlooked 
fact that if the « in voluisse is hardened, as 
suggests, the first foot of th Adonic line will 
come a cretic. This might w-ell be explained 
an archaism on the part of the poet, and, if 
would rather make for the Virgatian authorshii> 
Professor Wahnsinn observes in his remark 
treatise, Der Archaismus bei dem Ps.-Lyriscr 
Dichtern mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Virg 
(Nebelsburg, 1907), p. 621, n. 6. G. I^- 



LATIN DRILL BOOKS 

If drill is an essential part of Latin instruc 
it would seem that drill-books are an essential 
of the equipment of pupils. We have had nu 
ous attempts in this direction in various fields, 
fessor D'Ooge prepared, a number of years agc:^ 
particular form of notebook for Latin Composi'^:^ 
(Ginn and Co.). Then, in 1901, Miss Reiley p^ 
lished her Practical Exercises on the Latin \^^ 
(American Book Co.). In 1905 Mr. Dotey p^ 
lished his Latin Exercise Books for the Study^ 
Caesar (D. C. Heath and Co.) and about the 
time Miss Lampe published her Latin Drill B 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
diana), a recent copy of which has come to 
editors' desk. This book is intended, as are 
other books mentioned, for the use of pupils, 
is much more extensive than Miss Reiley's b 
because, in addition to forms for the inflection 
verbs, it provides also for the inflection of no 
and adjectives, comparison of adjectives, etc., 
particularly, at the end, for a certain amount 
systematic study of words. 

It is a diffkult question how far the scheme 
work of any one teacher will fit the views of ot 
teachers, but all of these books are the result 
class-room experience and all are excellent me 
for the end in view. In Miss Lampe's book 
blanks for word study are most Interesting, 
columns being as follows: the Latin word, p 
of speech, classifications, stem or important gr 
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fact, meaning and derivative. For exam- 
ple^ acer — adjective — third declension — superlative 
in ^'-•rimus — sharp^acrid. After the word study 
a few pages are devoted to the systematic arrange- 
ment of vocabulary according to declension, conju- 
gation, etc. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that the fifth declension has as much space 
reserved for it as the first or second, although the 
nufxiber of substantives in the fifth declension is 
very small; also, that the fourth conjugation has 
as much space reserved for it as the first conjuga- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the first conjugation 
contains most of the verbs in the language. Bit 
rhesc are matters far too small to criticize; there 
IS unquestionably a certain advantage in having a 
definite task and a definite place to write it out. 
Ct is questionable how much the various suggestions 
In these books tend to weaken the pupil's discrimi- 
nation, but perhaps the gain will outweigh the loss, 
in this regard. 



CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OP THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND ilARYLAND 

The second annual meeting will be held at George 
'^Vashington University, Washington, D. C, on Fri- 
ciay and Saturday, April 24 and 25, 1908. 

Friday, April 24 — Meeting at 2:30 P. M. in West 
THatl. I, Address of Welcome, Eh*. Qiarles W. 
HMeedham, President of the George Washington 
TJniversity ; 2, Principles of Teaching Latin, Miss 
11. May Johnson, The Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington ; 3. Notes on the Menaechmi of Plautus, Pro- 
lessor Charles Knapp, Barnard College; 4, Greek 
Inventions. Professor M. W. Humphreys, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; 5, Slang, Ancient and Modern, 
Professor William N. Baker, Haverford College ; 6, 
Report of the Executive Committee; Report of the 
Secretar>'-Treasurer. 

Friday Evening — Meeting at 8 P. M. in Univer- 
sity Hall. 7, The Story of Hylas as a Literary 
Theme, Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hop- 
kins University. President of the Association. After 
the close of the address, members will have an op- 
portunity to meeet the speakers of the meeting. 

Saturday Morning, April 25 — Meeting at 9 A. M. 
in West Hall — 8, How far does the Word-Order in 
Latin Prose indicate the oroper Emphasis? Pro- 
fessor John Greene, Colgate University; 9, The 
New Classical Philology, Professor Mitchell Car- 
roll, George Washington University ; 10, On the 
Teaching of Vergil, Mr. J. B. Hcnch, Shadyside 

Academy, Pittsburj^h ; 11. On the rule of Three 
Actors in the Greek Drama, Professor Kelly Rees. 

Adelphi College; 12, Aids in Teaching Caesar. Miss 

Mary E. Harwood, Girls Latin School, Baltimore. 

Saturdav Afternoon — Meeting at 2:30 P. M. in 

West H^l. 13. Recent Archaeological Progress in 

' Rome, Professor Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins 



University; 14, A Broader Approach to Greek, Pro- 
fessor D. A. MacRae, Princeton University; 15, 
Aspects of the Speech in Vergil and the Later 
Roman Epic, Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, The Coun- 
try School for Boys, Baltimore; 16, The Excava- 
tions in Crete, Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Barnard Col- 
lege. (Numbers 12, 13 and 16 will be illustrated by 
the stereopticon). 

The Classical Weekly 

is published by The Qassical Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. It is issued weekly, on Saturdays, 
from October to May inclusive, except in weeks in which 
there is a legal or school holiday, at leachers College (laoth 
Street. West of Amsterdam Avenue), New York City. 

All persons within the territory of the Association who are 
interested in the literature, the life and the art of ancit-ni 
Greece and ancient Rome, whether actually engaged in 
teaching the Classics or not, are eligible to membership in 
the Association. Application for membership may be made 
to the Secretanr-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard College, 
New York. The annual dues (which cover also the sub- 
scription to The Classical Weekly) are two dollars. 

To persons outside the territory of the Association the 
subscription price of The Classical Weekly is one dollar 
per year. 

The Classic\l Weekly is conducted by the following 
board of editors: 

Edito r-in-Chief 
Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, New York 

Associate Editors 

Chakles Knapp, Barnard College 

Ernst Riess, Boys' High School, Brooklyn 

Mitchell Carroll, The George Washington University 

Business Manager 
Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, New York 

Communications, articles, reviews^ queries, etc., should be 
sent to the editor-in-chief. Inquiries concerning subscrip 
tions and advertising should be sent to the business manager. 

ROEHR PUBLISHINQ CO., DDINITPDCL 

9B MVm'LB AVE.. BROOKLYN l^Ivll^ i CrIV«^ 

HOTKI^ MARI^BOROUGH 

36Cli Stf««C ABd BrMAway ll«w York 
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A V«flt-PocK«t Memory-Test Lattn Word-List 

All the words used in Caetar and in Ciccro*t orations over i$ timet 
(1x811) grouped according to frequency of occur ence, together with all the 
words not previously included used over $ timet In Caesar (400), Sallutt 
V90),Nepos (10), to arranged that the English meanings, which are on 
leparate pages not visible at the same time, mav be brought line for 
.ine into visible parallel columns by means of a simple folding device, 
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e Western Teacher for December, 1907, ap- 
communication by William Hawley Smith, 
Weergo, Weergecnees. The writer "hap- 
nto a high school and dropped into a begin- 
iss in Latin". The teacher was drilling the 
forms of the third declension and had called 
declension of the word virgo and the vis- 
ard the words quoted, "Weergo, Weer- 
After the declension the teacher asked 
English word derived from virgo and was 
to extract it from the class. Finally in 
she asked, "What stale is Richmond the 
of?" and next, "How do you usually speak 
y, the mother of Jesus?" and elicited the 
/irgin'. The visitor then asked the class 
wv tha^ none of them had thought of the 
and received the answer that "weergo, 
■nees don't sound a bit like virgin or Vir- 

teacher on being qiieslioned by the visitor 
le following remarks : 

Ihorouehly convinced that so far as real 
to the ni^ school pupils is concerned, it 
K tar better to teach them the English pro- 
on of Latin. For the great bulk of these 

the chief benefit they will derive from 
udy of Latin will be the in^irovement of 
nglish. Very few of them will ever go to 

and of those who do go. only a small* per 
11 ever become Latin scholars to amount to 
Because, she added, you and I know that 
rage college graduate never does get so that 
read Latin so very well, after all. 
I the visitor asked, "But did not the Rom- 
nounce Latin as you are teaching your chil- 

pronounce it?" the teacher replied: 

matter of fact, no one knows whether they 
not. No one can tell now how the Romans 
iced their Latin. Some expert scholars 
ade a guess at it that has resulted in the 

ihat most of the colleges now use. But no 
run anything almut it. 

a graduale of — — college (the name that 
fill the blank was the name of one of the 
lieges in this country) and my instrucWr 
n was one of the finest language scholars 
United States; and he told us in class, one 
tt as 3 matter of fact, no one knew anything 
low the ancient Romans pronounced their 
And he further said that it was his candid 
that so far as American students were con- 
it would be far more t«i their advantage if 
:re taught the Fngli.'ih rather than the Ro- 
continental method of pronunciation. 



Now the most of us 1 
the college .0 which this teacher reiers, as well as 
t.hal of "one of the finest language scholars in the 
United States", whom she quotes. No doubt he 
had no intention of conveying a wrong impression, 
but none the less he did give the impression that 
the Latin scholars of the Unked States are teaching 
a lie and that they know it. 

The whole point of this article is based upon a 
wrong presun^tion, namely, that children in the 
first year of the high sohool are familiar with out- 
of-the-way .English ; the English word Virgin' is 
an unknown word to the vast majority of English- 
speaking youth. It is never used in ordinary Eng- 
lish, and in the technical phrase 'Virgin Mary', or 
in the proper name 'Virginia', would almost never 
occur 10 the mind of a high school pupil The 
teacher in question committed a pedagogical blun- 
der in wasting the time of the class in trying to 
elicit the uncommon English derivative. 

Two other fundamental errors need hardly be 
pointed out. The first is, that the correct teach- 
ing of a subject should be subordinated to the pos- 
sible future of the pupils in a high school. The 
same principle would require us to teach mathe- 
matics wrongly, because most high school pupils 
are not going to continue the study of mathemat- 
ics, or to do the same thing with any other stibject. 
While it is true that few pupils are going to de- 
velop into finished Latinlsts, yet, as we have so 
often indicated, that is not the only or the most 
important intent of Latin teaching in the schools. 

The next error is the assumption that any Eng- 
lish-speaking people can acquire the pronimciation 
of any foreign language with absolute correctness 
without intimate association with those who speak 
the tongue and the consequent view that no at- 
tempt should be made to acquire the pronunciation 
as perfectly as possible in learning the language. 
That only needs to be mentioned for its absurdity 
to he apparent 

But this article gives point to what I have so 
often emphasized, the presence of uncertain ele- 
ments within our own body, and the tendency of 
some of our best intentioned teachers to depreciate 
the efforts of the whole body of classical teaching 
by criticisms which are very spedous to the un- 
learned multitude but convey no information or 
assistance to the classical band itself. 
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CLASSICS IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 

My subject raises two questions, one of which 
depends on the other: 

(i) Should the Classics form part of modern edu- 
cation ? 

(2) If so, what part? 

It is not safe to assume the answer yes to the 
first question, because we are so often urged to do 
away with the Classics on the ground that to study 
them is useless; I must therefore briefly consider 
both questions. 

What is meant by useless? Some persons mean 
that which cannot be turned to direct account in 
wage-earning. That view is the common view of 
the parents of our boys, and it underlies most of 
the criticisms of education which we read in the 
press. I have in my possession letters from par- 
ents asking that their sons may drop each and every 
of the subjects which are taught in school, always 
on this same ground. One wants to drop French, 
another Latin, another mathematics or science, 
Greek of course; one letter says, "I should be glad 
if my son could drop his English and Scripture, 
because he is going to be a land-agent, and these 
subjects will be of no use to him"; another, ad- 
dressed not to me but to a well-known head-master, 
asks, "Please may my son discontinue his study of 
Shakespeare, because he does not intend to be a 
poet". Take the ideal which seems to be dearest 
to the heart of the public, to sit on an office stool 
for forty years and then have a pension: for such 
a life nearly every study is useless in the accepted 
sense. Of what use to the Government clerk are 
history, literature, algebra, Euclid, Scripture, ge- 
ography — this we know on high authority is useless 
also to the diplomat and the ambassador — not to 
mention French, German, Latin, or Greek? To be 
consistent, a boy ought to spend all his time on 
the three R's, precis, and tots, and his parents 
would expect him to save five years and be ready 
at twelve years of age for the Civil Service. But 
I need say no more. In its extreme, this wage-earn- 
ing fallacy is ridiculous ; it is however the hardest of 
our tasks to convince the people at large that this is so. 
We must have another definition of the useless 
and the useful ; one that implies a wider view of 
education. Our duty is to develop all the boy's 
powers, bodily, mental and moral, harmoniously and 
to the highest possible degree. We have to dis- 
cover them first ; next, to devise and apply the best 
methods of training them; lastly to give special at- 
tention to any special power. Our system must 
rest on an equal development of all three kinds, a 
certain minimum being expected in each, and it 
must later be able to adapt itself to the varying 
capacities of its subjects. Such a task would be 
impossible in a school were it not that in fact most 
children fall into a few distinct groups large enough 







^Reprinted by permittion from the National Review of Oc- 
tober, 1907. 



and few enough to be practically dealt witi. 
We take now the mental side only; and ask is 
particular, can classical study do anything for that, 
and has it any advantage or disadvantage as com- 
pared with other mental exercises? The testimony 
of the past in favor of the positive valu€ of classi- 
cal study is overwhelming; the testimony of the 
present is not so strong, and many of those wh 
have passed through it are distinctly adverse 
shall later suggest reasons for this change of view 
at present I will simply say that it is only negative 
these persons say that they have gained nothin 
from the Classics; they do not say they have gaine 
from other studies what their fathers did undoubt — 
edly gain from the Classics. As a rule they com — 
plain that they know nothing, and assume that the 
have gained nothing. That their gain, if any, wa^ 
not worth the time spent, we may admit. 

What are the intellectual objects of education ?i 
I should say to make the mind capable of action 
for which it should have strength, quickness an 
accuracy. Strength is gained by the constant" 
grappling with problems, hard enough to need a 
effort, but not too hard to be solved unaided 
Quickness, by the need for instant solution. Accu- 
racy, by constant distinction of minute differences -i 
One thing is always necessary, the power of ex- 
act expression in words. Any study which serves 
to train these faculties, is useful, even if it never 
earns a groat. The foundation thus laid, the min(^ 
is able to control and use the transcendent faculty a 
imagination, the gift of God to all children, s 
commonly starved or warped or destroyed by ba 
training, but if it can be kept, the grown man' 
most precious jewel. 

Now mental power, quickness, and accuracy, mss: 
be trained by such studies as mathematics; ace 
racy, with the faculty of observation, by natu 
science; for logical training there is nothing b*- — ef- 
ter than Euclid as far as it goes. None of th< 
subjects, however, is enough by itself, nor all 
gether. Thought is wider than mathematics 
natural science; and for the orderly examinat 
of thought, and its exact expression, there 
be training in language. For this, English is 
enough. Each nation has its own way of loo^^^ ^^8 
at life; and a mind must be narrow which lo 
at life only in one way. But those who belon; 
one nation grow up to look at life in one 
only ; very few such minds are able by their 
power to enlarge themselves, yet every avei 
mind is capable of being led to enlarge its 
look on life by being put in the position of a 
eign mind. This difference between nations, H* 
ever, does not depend only on ideas; it is bo*^ 
up with the ways in which ideas are expressed- 
follows that the mental training and enlargerT*^^" 
which we seek, cannot be got through F ^* 
trarslations ; there must be the effort of Icai 
the foreign speech. Just as the organs of sp^^ 
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ide flexible and capable by learning a for- 
ronunciation, so the mind is made flexible 
lable by learning a foreign language; famil- 
ughts take new shapes, we are able to ex- 
them and to understand their essence bet- 
rt as we understand more of a landscape if 

see it from different points of view. 
is reasoning be correct, we desire for our 

a succession of language problems in- 
5 in difficulty: and we have it at hand. Since 

European languages are more like each 
han any one is like the ancient, the school 
provide first a modern language and next 
ent language for study. If we had time, I 
»ay two or three of each ; but we have only 
'^ears at our disposal, and I am speaking now 
minimum. First we will teach one mod- 
iguage, having clear differences from our 

thought and expression : then we will apply 
rngthened mind to the more difficult study of 
lent language, with expression and thought 
•ther removed from our own. The boy who 
s in mastering both these will have gained 
ty of mind which will be useful, whatever 

afterwards have to learn, 
cannot profitably consider which of the Eu- 

languages it were best to begin with. A 
ase might be made out for more than one; 
nmon consent points to French, not only as 
jage beautiful and elegant in itself, and as 
dium of a fine literature, and as the univer- 
guage of diplomacy and high society, but as 
teway to all the Romance languages and 
to Latin. French has inflexions enough to 
t off distinctly from English, and yet is like 

in structure to be readily apprehended and 

It is a great drawback, true, that the spell- 
so artificial, and for that reason I wish we 
)egin with Italian ; but there is no help for it. 
ist now be careful not to confuse the begin- 

setting him to another language until he 
oroughly mastered the elements of French, 
.t, I mean he should be able to understand 

use the language, as far as he goes, cor- 
and with ease ; in an examination, the aver- 
y should not get 20 per cent or 30 per cent, 

or 80. How long he will keep to French 
depends largely on his age when he begins ; 
mger the l)oy, the slower the progress. At 
e of twelve or thereabouts, he will be ma- 
lough to try a harder task; and here I would 
^tin. For each language he must have daily 
, and one lesson a day is enough to train 
t taxing the immature mind. For Latin, 
leaves school at sixteen, he has four years ; 
this time, despite the greater difficulty of the 
3ns and vocabulary, he ought to learn how 
erstand and to use Latin with ease, reading 
hor like Caesar without difficulty, and ex- 
g his own thoughts easily and correctly in 



Latin. I am aware that most boys leave a public 
school, even at seventeen or eighteen, without com- 
ing near this standard, but this is not due to arty 
inherent impossibility, it is due to other causes, 
which removed, the standard which I ask for can 
be and actually is attained. I am speaking, re- 
member of the average boy. There are some boys 
too stupid to learn Latin or French to any pur- 
pose; they ought not to be in school at all, but 
should be using their bodily strength in other 
spheres. The clever boy, again, runs through our 
course in half the time. 

It must be remembered that the boy's mind be- 
comes now more mature with each year; and after 
he has been two years at Latin, the new language 
will become familiar enough to enable him to be- 
gin another. Here, at the age of fourteen, the boy 
must begin to pay attention to his special faculty, 
or to bethink him what is to be his life-work. The 
middle class boy who is to leave school at sixteen, 
will do well to give two years to mastering the ele- 
ments of German; the boy who is destined for the 
University must begin Greek. These two years 
are enough to do the same work which in French 
took six and in Latin four. The Germanist will 
learn enough to understand and use the German 
language correctly and easily within a moderate 
range; the Grecian will master the accidence and 
syntax of Greek, will read two or three famous 
books, and will also be able to express himself in 
that language correctly and easily. I do not think 
that even the commercial boy would waste his time 
by learning Greek — on the contrary: however, that 
end could only be attained if he were to stay at 
school a year or so longer. But the point I wish to 
bring out is, that the time necessary for an appreciable 
mastery of any language is much less than is usual- 
ly supposed, assuming that the whole schoolwork has 
been arranged on a reasoned plan and properly taught. 

After sixteen there must be some degree of speci- 
alising. We are at present ruled here by the Uni- 
versities, which put a high price on special knowl- 
edge; if their practice can be modified, the all- 
around training should, I think, go on longer. But 
by the plan I suggest, the foundations of education 
are safely laid, and the evils of specialising are 
vastly reduced. By this time, the mathematical and 
scientific boys may drop a good deal of their classi- 
cal work, and the classical boys drop a good deal 
of their mathematics and all their science, both 
keeping on the English and German. French 
they will know by this time well enough to go 
on by themselves; so well indeed that no one who 
has not tried would believe it to be possible. The 
possibility is openly denied by those who have not 
tried it; I have heard it so denied quite lately by 
two persons high in the educational world. 

I come now to consider the positive advantages 
of Latin and Greek. Why should we in the twen- 
tieth century, in which the most important things 
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seem to be machines, why should we spend time in 
learning dead languages? The answer is two-fold: 
one concerns form, and one concerns substance. We 
have in the form of Latin and Greek a means of 
training our minds to a higher degree of efficiency 
than can be done by other languages ancient or 
modern; we have in the two literatures the chief 
masterpieces of the human mind. 

The form of the two languages, as depending 
wholly upon inflexion, compels us to recast our 
thoughts altogether. For this purpose we must 
apprehend exactly what a given thought is, i. e,, it 
has to be made perfectly clear; and we have then 
to express exactly the same in another shape. How 
important this exercise is may be seen by a glance 
at any daily paper. In politics, in religion, in 
civil life, we see men quarrelling together because 
they do not understand their own thoughts or their 
neighbors', and neither can make his thoughts clear 
to the other. Half our lawsuits are due to in- 
exact expression, and most of the inexactness is 
due to misty thought. Now Latin is so lucid and 
exact, Greek is so delicate and subtle, that to ex- 
press our thoughts in those languages is a most 
valuable training in clearness and subtility. Both 
also, and especially Greek, have a simplicity and 
directness which force us to strip off all the mean- 
ingless worn-out metaphors which we use unknow- 
ingly* for in Greek and Latin metaphors make 
thought clear, in English they cloud it. I mean 
the dead metaphors in such phrases as ''he fell a 
victim to intemperance", "a one-sided point of 
view", "yeoman service", "silence reigned supreme 
over the scene", and a thousand others. Our 
words are often far away from the truth; in Latin 
and especially in Greek they touch the heart of 
truth. Again; since Macaulay became popular, we 
have ceased to express the logical relations of 
thoughts, as Hooker and Milton used to do; but 
Latin and Greek demand these relations to be ex- 
actly expressed. And again, distinct thoughts 
which in English are confused by being expressed 
alike, are in Latin and Greek distinguished in form. 
Thus "if I am" expresses three things, which used 
to be expressed in English by "If I am", *'If I be", 
and "If I shall be" ; these are distinguished in Greek 
and Latin by form. Now it is a general experi- 
ence that if several thoughts be expressed by one 
form, those thoughts tend to be confused; and the 
only way to ensure their being distinguished is to 
render them in some other language which has dis- 
tinct form for each. This done, the distinction 
once explained may be remembered. Truth thnn, 
and logical relation, and distinction in thought are 
all impressed on the mind by the study of the 
Classics. I say nothing of such qualities as dignity 
and grace, or sonorous sound, which are lacking in 
modern English and conspicuous in Latin or Greek. 

The Perse School. England W. H. D. Rouse 

(To be concluded) 



REVIEW 

The Attic Theatre. A description of the Stage and 
Theatre of the Athenians. By A. E Haigfa. 
Third Exlition, revised and in part rewritten by 
A. V. Pickard-Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
8vo. los 6d. 
This is the third edition of Mr. Haigh*s most 
serviceable and, to the classical student who does 
not know German, almost indispensable volume on 
the Attic Theater. In the first edition (1889) Mr. 
Haigh achieved with considerable success his pur- 
pose of collecting and piecing together all the avail- 
able information concerning the outward features 
and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic 
performances. Shortly after the publication of 
this first edition, however, many important addi- 
tions were made to our knowledge of the Greek 
stage. The site of the theater of Dionysus at 
Athens was re-excavated in a most thorough and 
scientific manner by Dorpfeld, who records his re- 
sults in the monumental work Das Griechische 
Theater (Athens, 1896). Besides, many other 
theaters were excavated for the first time. New 
inscriptions were unearthed, and the evidence of 
ancient authorities was examined and sifted with 
minutest care; the extant plays had been ransacked 
and subjected to a careful analysis for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their real scenic and theatrical 
requirements. The result of all this investigation 
was to clear up many doubtful points relative to 
the theater and dramatic performances. To incor- 
porate these results Mr. Haigh brought out a sec- 
ond edition in 1898. The book necessarily under- 
went many alterations. The third and fourth 
chapters — those dealing with scenery and the the- 
ater — were entirely rewritten. The first chapter, 
on dramatic contests at Athens, was rewritten in 
parts, and the other chapters carefully revised. 
Numerous corrections were made and much new 
matter inserted, especially on such subjects as the 
choregia, the theoric fund, theater-tickets, and the 
costume of the actors and the chorus. 

Since 1898 the inscriptions bearing upon the 
Greek drama, C. I. G. 2. 971-977, have been the sub- 
ject of thorough investigation at the hands of Pro- 
fessor Capps, Wilhelm, and others. The treat- 
ment of all the inscriptional evidence in the latter's 
Dramatische Urkunden is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of the Greek stage. This ma- 
terial the reviser, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, has 
taken into due consideration, but the time of the 
publication of Wilhelm's book prevented his making 
full use of it, inasmuch as the revision of the pres- 
ent volume was almost complete by that date. How- 
ever, he has made accessible in Appendix B all the 
important inscriptional material. 

Mr. Pickard-Cambridge's purpose seems to have 
been to follow out such indications as he could find 
of Mr. Haigh's own intentions in regard to tiw 
new edition. He states in the Preface the parts 
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their significance the men of old are real persons 
and classical literature becomes the expression of a 
real life. 

During the year 1906- 1907, whUe I served as Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, I was enabled through the gen- 
erosity of several gentlemen of. Baltimore to make 
important additions to the working museum of the 
Johns Hopkins University, which already contained 
the Helbig collection of Greek and Roman coins 
as well as a number of excellent Greek vases and 
some miscellaneous antiquities, Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman. The new objects, illustrating many 
phases of ancient life, are sufficiently numerous and 
important to warrant giving a brief description of 
them here. They may be classified as follows: 

1. Building materials. These include specimens 
of the various volcanic and other building stones 
used in Rome and in Pompeii, such as tufa, peper- 
ino, sperone, travertine, selce, and Sarno limestone; 
imperial bricks of several shapes, sizes, and colors, 
and of varying dates, many of them stamped with 
the names of the makers and other details ; lead 
water pipes inscribed with the names of emperors 
and others ; and polished samples — about two hun- 
dred in number — of the principal kinds of white 
and colored marble which were imported from Asia, 
Africa, and Greece to Rome in the first three cen- 
turies of our era. 

2. Latin and Greek inscriptions, more than one 
hundred in number, which furnish original materials 
for the study of epigraphy. Most of these come 
from recent excavations and are as yet unpublished. 
They are engraved, as a rule, on marble slaba, in 
a few cases on bronze, and range in date from the 
third century B. C. to the fourth century A. D. 
One of the most important is engraved on the 
margin of a bronze strainer of peculiar Etruscan 
form and in lettering of the third century B. C, and 
brings to light a hitherto unknown goddess (Mater 
Mursina). This was edited and discussed in the 
last number of the American Journal of Philology. 
Another tells of one M. Ulpius Apolanstus, who 
was maximus pantomimorum and coronatus. ad- 
vcrsus omnes histriones et scacnicos artifices xii. 
This inscription was copied in the sixteenth century 
but was never seen again until last winter, when 
workmen unearthed it in digging a drain in Rome. 
A bronze tablet, which was recently acquired in 
Spain, but has not yet reached this country, con- 
tains a portion of the famous lex Ursonensis of 44 
B. C. and will be, I believe, the only record of this 
sort in America. Another inscription calls down 
imprecations on an unnatural mother for having 
maltreated her baby, and still another gives thi* 
name of a hitherto unknown granary in Rome. In 
this connection may be mentioned also the plaster 
casts of two important inscriptions from the Roman 
Forum, namely, the archaic stele and the honorary 
inscription of L. Caesar, which is probably the 



finest extant specimen of the monumental writkig 
of the Augustan age. 

3. Ancient bronzes, Greek, Italic, Etruscan, and 
Roman, from various parts of Italy and Sicily. 
These include a considerable variety of ornaments 
aand utensils, such as rings, bracelets, fibulae, vases, 
strainers, basins and cooking vessels, Strigils, oV\ 
and perfume bottles, shield ornaments, spear-point Si 
weights and scales, locks and keys, statuettes ofLar^ 
and other divinities, spoons, lamps,candelabra,mirro»~ 
charms, and the like, all throwing light on the cxm. 
toms and manners of the ancient inhabitants of Its 

4. Objects of marble not previously mention 
Some small statues, notably of Silvanus, of Cy 
(seated), of Diana, and of a camillus, though 
by great artists,* are yet very useful to the stud, 
of sculpture: and a bust wearing a theatrical vtk 
is of interest because it was once in all probabi 
part of the decoration of an ancient theatre^ 
Capua. Besides these there are several 
heads, a fragment of a high relief, easily recogn 
as Greek by the material and by the fineness of 
workmanship, three inscribed cinerary urns 
their contents, and some fragments of architect 
ornament which show the chief patterns empl 
by Roman architects. 

5. Terracottas. Under this heading may be 
tioned an Etruscan cinerary urn with painted 
scription and Greek mythological scene in re 
two Etruscan urn covers with sculptured recli 
female figures, ornamental reliefs, antefixes, wa 
spouts in the form of dogs, amphorae and 
toys, lamps, and a variety of other Greek 
Roman pottery, including Mycenaean, proto-Co 
thian, and geometric vases. Of unusual interes 
a Roman coin savings bank, which has on the fi — 
a relief of Mercury, the god of gain, holding 
caducous and a moneybog, and on the back the n 
of the maker stamped before the clay was bake 

6. Gold and silver. Objects of the more preci 
metals are naturally fewer, but both Etruscan 
Roman work are represented. There are Hbu 
earrings, finger rings with plain and with cut ge 
a silver cup, a small seated figure of a goddess, 
an especially fine necklace of gold with pearls 
emeralds (so-called), which was found in a tomhi^ 
Viterbo. Of particular interest, too. Is the 
simile reproduction of the famous gold fibula 
Praeneste with the oldest known Latin inscript 

7. Glass. The collection includes a few g 
specimens of ancient Roman glass in the form 
bottles, vases, bowls, and ornaments of various so 
Their iridescence, due to long burial in the ea 
makes them far more beautiful now than in antiqu 

8. Among the objects of chalcedony, ivory, 
and lead may be mentioned a fine ring and a st^ 
from Cumae (chalcedony), a comb, rouge 
hairpins, stili, and dice of various kinds C*vo 
an inscribed lead tablet and lead slingsh 
(gland cs), some of them inscribed. 
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k>ins. About one hundred coins of gold, sil- 
bronze, have been added to our Helbig col- 
to lay a broader foundation for the study of 
latics. 

me of these objects represents the outlay of 
ry large sum ; in fact, all of them together 
ot cost as much as has often been paid for 
statue. But, as working material for stu- 
oi Greek and Roman antiquity, such collec- 
ts this have a value hardly to be measured 
rhen properly exhibited and labelled, do ef- 
teaching every hour of the day. 
lew of the fact that the annual meeting of 
assical Association of the Middle States and 
md is soon to be held in Washington and a 
ty of those who will attend must pass 
h Baltimore, I desire to extend to all the 
rs a most cordial invitation to visit the Uni- 
and inspect the collection, which is now ex- 
on the third floor of McCoy Hall. 
lopKiHS University Harry LaNGFORD WilsoN 

THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

old its twenty-fourth meeting at the Hotel 
►rough, at Thirty-sixth Street and Broadway, 
ifork City, on April 25. Luncheon will be 

promptly at noon, and will be followed by 
Jress by Professor George L. Hendrickson, 
Jniversity, on The Rhythmical Cadences in 
Prose. 

persons interested in any way are invited to 
sent, whether they are members of the New 
Latin Club or not. 

>e wishing to attend the luncheons are re- 
i to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West loist 

New York. Tickets $1.00. Payment may be 
by mail to Mr. Hodges or at the luncheon. 

51CAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND ilARYLAND 

second annual meeting will be held at George 
ngton University, Washington, D. C, on Fri- 
id Saturday, April 24 and 25, 1908. 
ay, April 24 — Meeting at 2:30 P. M. in West 

I, Address of Welcome, Dr. Charles W. 
am, President of the George Washington 
-sity; 2, Principles of Teaching Latin, Miss 
ly Johnson, The Eastern High School. Wash- 
; 3, Notes on the Menaechmi of Plautus, Pro- 

Oiarles Knapp, Barnard College ; 4, Greek 
ions, Professor M. W. Humphreys, Univer- 
f Virginia ; 5, Slang, Ancient and Modern, 
sor William N. Baker. Haverford College; 6, 
: of the Executive Committee; Report of the 
ary-Treasurer. 

ay Evening — Meeting at 8 P. M. in Univer- 
fall. 7, The Story of Hylas as a Literary 
\ Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hop- 
Iniversity, President of the Association. After 
)se of the address, members will have an op- 
ity to meect the speakers of the meeting, 
rday Morning, April 25 — Meeting at Q A. M. 
St Hall — 8, How far does the Word-Order in 
Prose indicate the oroper Emphasis? Pro- 



fessor John Greene, Colgate University; 9, The 
New Classical Philology, Professor Mitchell Car- 
roll, George Washington University; 10, On the 
Teaching of Vergil, Mr. J. B. Hench, Shadyside 
Academy, Pittsburgh; 11, On the rule of Three 
Actors in the Greek Drama, Professor Kelly Rees, 
Adelphi College; 12, Aids in Teaching Caesar, Miss 
Mary E. Harwood, Girls Latin School, Baltimore. 

Saturdav Afternoon — Meeting at 2:30 P. M. in 
West Hall. 13, Recent Archaeological Progress in 
Rome, Professor Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins 
University; 14, A Broader Approach to Greek, Pro- 
fessor D. A. MacRae, Princeton University; 15, 
Aspects of the Speech in Vergil and the Later 
Roman Epic, Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, The Coun- 
try School for Boys, Baltimore; 16, The Excava- 
tior.s in Crete, Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Barnard Col- 
lege. (Numbers 12, 13 and 16 will be illustrated by 

•he stereopticon). 
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snail-like. Meantime the moral effect on the part 
of the pupils who actually use what they learned 
would be tremendous. 



CLASSICS IN THB MODERN SCHOOL 

(Concluded from P. i88) 
When we come to the literatures we cannot but 
see how well worth study they are. Latin gives us 
one at least of the supreme poets of the world, and 
its greatest or almost its greatest orator, not to 
mention a number of men of genius who are only 
not first because others are greater. Greek gives 
us the beginnings of nearly all literary forms and 
the grrcatest masters in most: the first and only 
poets, and first and greatest dramatists, philoso- 
phers, orators, historians, and lyric poQts; if our 
own country has produced the greatest dramatic 
genius of the world, he is certainly not the equal of 
the Greeks in artistic finish. Our own literature 
is the only one which can bear comparison with 
these two; we have produced at least two and pos- 
sibly three of the first rank, the rest of Europe at 
most two among them. And those ancient writers, 
I repeat, cannot be understood in any translation: 
the student must get into their atmosphere, so to 
speak, and apprehend their thoughts as they them- 
selves expressed them. The quickening of all men- 
tal power, and of that transcendent faculty of im- 
agination, the love of truth, and the desire to at- 
tain it, all follow from humble study of the an- 
cient literatures. Without them, moreover, it is 
impossible to understand modern life. Our law 
and politics, even our religious organization, grow 
out of Rome; our science, philosophy, poetry, out 
of Greek; and the history of both countries shows 
us the same problems, solved or mishandled, which 
meet us in the Boer War, the Hague Conference, 
the Trade Unions Bill, Small Holdings, agitations 
against the House of Lords, Tariff Reform, and 
the ever-changing passions of a democracy. Who 
shall say that such study is useless? 

But I shall be told, to be useful, this study needs 
a lifetime; we should be glad to have the reward, 
but the price is too heavy. And this is just where 
I join issue, both with those who attack classical 
study, and with the present system of teaching in 
classical schools. To master Greek or Latin per- 
fectly does indeed ask for a lifetime of study; but 
very much less is enough to imbue us with the best 
of the ancient spirit, and to give a sufficient mastery 
for mental exercise. The public schoolboy at nine- 
teen is unable to read a simple Latin or Greek book 
with ease, or to express a simple scries of thoughts 
without atrocious blunders; he has learnt from 
his Classics neither accuracy nor love of beauty 
and truth. Further, he is unable to enjoy a good 
English book, or to express a series of thoughts in 
English with clearness and accuracy; he is igno- 
rant of modern languages, of natural science, and 




of mathematics: he hates mental exercise, and 
loves only games and sixpenny magazines. The 
cleverest of such, boys have a vast amount of in- 
formation in their heads, but it has not been intel- 
ligently got, I mean got by their own intelligent 
effort. The boy has been fed with it as a baby by 
its nurse, and is helpless without its nurse. Even 
the knowledge which he has, he cannot produce on 
demand : he needs time and quiet, pens and ink, and 
he cannot think quickly and accurately, nor can he 
express his thoughts freely and without self-con- 
sciousness. By a neglect of all subjects of in- 
struction save two, he has not succeeded in master- 
ing these two. For this unhappy result, we have 
to thank early specializing and continued cram, fos- 
tered by a succession of competitive examinations 
for scholarships and certificates. 

Now this system defeats its own end, becaus 
it goes against nature. No attention is paid to th 
aptness of this or that study to this or that age o 
boyhod, or to the limits of power in early years,,. J 
or to the development of power if properly trained,.. J 
or to the relation of learning to life; no attemptrjr 

is made in particular with language study, to imi 

tate the methods by which the boy has begun to^c:^ 

learn his own language, or to use his natural curi 

osity by leading him in the natural way. From his^^ 
early childhood he is kept too long at a time over'-^MC 
tasks which he is incapable of understanding, and 
kept from occupations which he can understand 
and love. The boy is bored, wearied, and made 
an unintelligent machine. 

I advocate, then, a return to natural order and 
to natural methods. In his youth the boy's natural 
powers of observation are keen, of expression vivid; 
he only lacks material. Give him the material by 
observation of what he sees in the world, and by 
filling his mind with delightful stories from fairy- 
land, legend, or history: give this in the easiest way, 
through his own language, and make him use his 
material in expression, which he is quite ready to 
do, helping him and correcting the while. Prac- 
tise his memory by recitation, and his logical faculty 
by calculation or easy geometric problems. Use 
his power of imitation by teaching him French 
orally, not beginning with scientific grammar, but 
with the complete expression of thoughts and de- 
scriptions of acts familiar to him. So far as may 
be, let him act what he says, while he says k. The 
first step taken, adopt the same method with Latin 
— in each case giving him constant repetition to 
impress the memory, but not too much at a time 
so as to burden him unduly; and watch his quicker 
progress and speedier apprehension of the intel- 
lectual side of his study. Again use the same 
method with Greek, and see how your training lias 
made him fit for progress, so rapid and so intel- 
ligent as to be incredible to those who have not seen 
it. Finally, see how at the end of his coarse -be 
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>t only learnt to appreciate and to use his 
anguage, and to enjoy his own literature, 
It neglecting any accepted branch of study, 

more master of Greek and Latin than the 
i of cram, at the cost of about one-sixth of 
nc: and how, chiefly and finally, he is not 
and exhausted, but strengthened and vivified 
i effort. If his rival has information, he 
>wcr; information he also has, perhaps less 
lis rival, I know not nor do I greatly care, 
wer he has far greater, and having been in- 
itly taught, is ready to go out into life alone, 
1 and not to follow. 

have now tried to devise a distribution of 
vork which should be based, not on popular 
ice, and not chiefly on tradition, but on gen- 
inciples; and we find ourselves in agreement 
hose who urge on quite* other grounds that 
ich time is given to the Classics. They main- 
at the average boy, after spending ten years, 

on classical study, after all has learned lit- 
rth learning : so far we • agree. They de- 
in consequence that he spend less time on 
assies: we have come to the same conclu- 

Many go further still, and demand that clas- 
study be done away, but here we do not 

them; our belief is that the fault lies not 
ie study, but with its present conditions; and 
Id that by rearrangement and by change of 
Is a satisfactory result can be obtained which 
asonably be spared. I think that if it were 

that Latin and Greek can be properly learnt 

moderate time which I ask for them, most 
:ent people would be only too glad to pay 
ce. Calculated out, this time amounts to 540 

hours for Latin up to the age of sixteen, and 
liool hours for Greek up to the same age, as 
: about 2160 hours for Latin, and about 2000 

for Greek. But this result is conditioned 
method. If the examination ideal is one 

deaf and dumb (since he learns all he knows 
)Ooks and is tested by writing), my ideal 
be rather one who is blind ; or to put it more 
tely, one who used his speech and hearing 
han his eyes and pen. No one who under- 

what he is talking of now denies that the 
method of teaching modern languages is the 
Dne; a very short inquiry discloses that it 
d a brilliant success in most continental coun- 
md also in England whenever it has been 
ly tried. Why, then, should it not be equally 
to ancient languages? We are met only with 
ily: You cannot speak Latin and Greek. I 
, why not? As a matter of fact, I can, and 
Id you if you would practise the art. Is it 
en that Latin was actually spoken by Cicero, 
y Gaius and Gaia in the bosom of their fam- 
.d that Xenophon gave orders to his soldiers 
ins of Greek. And this was the method of 
refathers. The scholars of the Renascence 



learnt Greek by speech from their instructors, and 
it was taught in the same way to boys and men. 
Let me quote a sentence which I lit on the other day 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother: 

**Though I can speak no Greek. I love the sound on *t. 

It goes so thundering as it conjured devils; 

Charles speaks it loftily". 
In the words of those early scholars, in their very 
mistakes, are many traces to show that they had 
learnt it from a native Greek pronouncing it in his 
own way. As for Latin, everybody spoke it. Eras- 
mus lived in Cambridge for years, lectured and 
taught, and went home without having learnt a 
word of English. Pepys found that the pretty 
Dutch girls could ^eak Latin, though he does not 
say whether their conversation went beyond amo; 
even his boot-boy could speak Latin, at least Pq)ys 
used to make him read aloud in that tongue. In 
schools Latin was spoken, look at Ludus Litterarius 
or any other school-book of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Busby spoke Latin; do wc 
not know how his portrait affected a former pupil, 
who fancied the old Tartar forever calling out as 
we still do in another word, Eloquere, eloquerel 
But the eighteenth century struck the deathblow 
at the reasonable teaching of Latin, as at all other 
kinds of education; and it was left to the nine- 
teenth to devise a system which gives the mini- 
mum of profit with the maximum of pains. No: 
Greek and Latin have been spoken, and can be 
spoken again; if speech is the right basis for 
French, it is the right basis for Latin and Greek. 

But it is only the basis, it is not the whole. 
Speech alone, unchecked by writing, is inaccurate, 
especially in England, with our ridiculous spelling 
and our neglect of the training of both tongue and 
ear. Dictate a piece of Latin to a sixth-form af 
a public school; you must repeat the whole several 
times and spell all the difficult words. I find on 
the contrary that after a scientific drill in French 
speech, I can utter Latin or Greek words, strange 
to my class, and most of the boys at any stage in 
the study can write them correctly upon the board. 
Both ear and tongue become sensitive by this meth- 
od, and a nation so trained would soon learn to 
discard the detestable cockney twang which is now 
so common, and the blurred gabble or drawl, equally 
to be detested, of the fashionable schools. The 
principle I advocate, is to teach from the beginning 
accurate speech, and to use speech for practice, 
writing being used to test the accuracy of what has 
been learnt, and to fix it more firmly in the mem- 
ory. We do not, as some assert, neglect gram- 
mar. Somehow or other grammar has to be learnt; 
but we lead up to the grammar from the language, 
giving complete sentences from the first and set- 
ting to learn the grammar which they involve. 
By organization, every part of the usual grammar 
can be introduced in this Way. Thus in our first 
Latin lesson, by means of cottvnv^xv^ ^tv^ ^tc^-^^^^ ^^ 
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teach the imperative .and the present indicative act, 
of surgo throughout; it is then systematized as a 
table and learnt to repeat in that form. All the 
important parts of syntax can be learnt in the same 
way, and practised daily. By associating all words 
at first with familiar actions and things, we help the 
understanding and the memory both. At every 
stage free composition is practised: that is, the 
boys are expected to use all the material given them 
by combining it to express their own ideas. Trans- 
lation into English and from English presents a 
new series of problems, which are met later: but 
translated composition is attained by pupils with 
a great advantage, if they already have common 
vocabulary, accidence and syntajc at their tongue's 
end. The ideal aimed at is that (i) a boy should 
be able to read out at sight an unknown passage 
of the given language, understanding and being un- 
derstood by the class without translation; and (2) 
that he is able to express his own ideas fluently 
and correctly in the language, spoken or written. 
Such a mastery as this is really to know a language, 
and translation is an inferior thing, or at least a 
different thing. All along, explanation and para- 
phrase are done in Latin, except when this is impos- 
sible for any reason. 

We are met with another objection, at first sight 
plausible: that we do too much for the boy. We 
do indeed a g^eat deal for the boy: we save him 
four-fifths of his time, and we avoid innumerable 
mistakes, and before leaving him to his own re- 
sources, we impose upon his mind correct stand- 
ards of expression; we give him also all the ma- 
terial for his work. I grant all this readily, and 
do not reply as I might do, that the deaf-and-dumb 
ideal gives him as much in books as we do in 
speech, without saving him from mistakes. But 
we exact from the boy a constant and lively use of 
the intelligence. Parrot answers are of no use. 
Our questions demand an answer, like enough to be 
within the boy's powers, yet always with a differ- 
ence which calls on him for a direct mental effort 
He must think before he can substitute / or me for 
you, and must vary the order of his words accord- 
ing to emphasis. Thus there is a constant suc- 
cession of mental efforts, strengthening in the same 
way as a course of light dumb-bells. Moreover, the 
relation of the talk to action, to daily life, to our- 
selves, compels attention: every one does attend 
as a matter of fact, and discipline, which is largely 
a matter of holding the attention, becomes easy in 
consequence. The demeanor of a class of boys 
taught in this way is alone a sufficient justification 
of the system. It is soon found that they enjoy 
using their wits, as they enjoy using their muscles; 
and the inference is obvious that those who say the 
boy hates intellectual work have themselves to 
blame for it. The difference may be summed up 
in a metaphor. Instead of supplying the boy with 



a stock of manufactured articles, which he can pro- 
duce on demand, we sui^ly him with new material, 
and teach him that skill in the use of his tools, whidi 
enables him to make anything for himself. The 
pleasure of success is not that of the retail trader, 
who with satisfaction surveys his well-iilled shop, 
but with that of the clever artisan who delights in 
using his skill. 

You see that the idea .which I am trying to ex- 
press, is a common education intelligently ■ planned 
which may be suited for all who are capable of 
mental development. These foreign languages 
take up only a small portion of the boy's time; he 
has ample time left to study English subjects of all 
kind's (upon which indeed all his work is based), 
mathematics, and nature, and to practise his body 
in feats of agility and strength, not neglecting such 
matters as singing and drawing or modelling. I 
do not contemplate a division of secondary schools 
into classical and modern, or of classical schools 
into classical and modern sides; or the horrors of 
cramming for the army, or of so-called commer- 
cial education, or preparation for Oxford locals or 
London matriculation and other such sloughs of 
despond. My hope is, that if we can get a clear 
and true conception of what education should be, 
we shall have devised something which will be the 
most useful training possible for practical life; and 
that by degrees these examinations will die of in- 
anition, or be remodelled on wise principles like the 
present examination for Osborne. And I do not 
fear any risk in attempting to carry out such a plan 
without waiting for anybody. As it is proved that 
boys thus trained compete with success a\ least 
equal for open scholarships against the pick of the 
so-called classical schools, so I believe they will prove 
their capacity in business, in politics, in administra- 
tion. The Sandhurst examinations I must give up; 
I do not think that any boy properly educated can 
pass into Sandhurst. Crammed he must be. 

Thi Perse School. England W. H. D. RouSE 



REVIEWS 

Aspects of the Speech in the Later Greek Epic 

By George Wicker Elderkin. Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation. Baltimore (1906). Pp. 49. 
The bulk of this dissertation is devoted to com- 
paring the various aspects of the speech in the 
later Greek epic with the speech in Homer. 
The first point made is the striking coincidence of 
the frequency of fivOSs and the sparing use of XAyot 
It is certainly more than a coincidence that later 
epic poets, long after X670S had found a place in 
the highest realms of poetry, should continue to 
use it no more often than Homer. We cannot 
suppose they felt the word unbecoming to their 
verse, nor that they had found out that Homer 
used it but twice. They used with great freedom 
words not in Homer, so that for their purposes 
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V^YOf is as good an Homeric word as nvB^. The 
same reason that determineed the choice of Homer 
determined them, and the reason is purely nvechan- 
ical. Mv^ with the long penult, and the ultima 
long or short, can fit in anywhere, it can begin a 
verse and it can close it, while \^os can do neither. 
I marked the first fifty non-Homeric words in 
Apollonius, and not one of them had the metrical 
form of \6yos. Iambic poetry delights in words 
with a short penult, but epic poetry substitutes 
freely if it can, especially in words of two syl- 
lables. 

Following the example of Schneidewin Mr. El- 
derkin shows the percentage of speech in later epic 
as that scholar had done for Homer. He finds 
a marked falling off in the relative amount of 
speech, the Odyssey having 56 per cent, of speech, 
while the nearest is Nonnus with but 36 per cent. 
The "figures for the Odyssey show how different the 
results may be in different hands. I should have 
put the Odyssey far higher. Thus Book IX is 
credited with but 19 per cent, and put the lowest 
of any book of Homer. However it seems to me 
that this book should be put at nearly 100 per cent. 
I see no reason for counting the story of Menelaus 
in IV and the story of Phoenix in IX as speeches 
and for refusing so to regard the tale of Odysseus 
at the table of Alcinous. The wanderings of Mene- 
laus as told in IV make the longest speech in 
Homer according to Schneidewin, but I see no 
essential difference between that story and the one 
of Odysseus. 

Homer has one speech in about every twenty 
verses, Quintus one in fifty, Nonnus one in seventy, 
thus showing how much more dramatic Homer 
was than his successors. As Homer, except in 
the case of the horse of Achilles, and the dream of 
Penelope, allowed only divinities and men to 
speak, so the later epic poets rarely represented in- 
animate objects as speaking. An exception in 
Argonautica 3.932 is made the basis for a very keen 
and convincing discussion of the literary feud be- 
tween Apollonius and Callimachus, in which proof 
is offered that by the crow Callimachus of Cyrene 
is meant, just as Callimachus had attacked Apol- 
lonius under the name Ibis; the word crow had 
peculiar application to a native of Cyrene. 

The vocatives with or without (S are used with 
striking conformity to the principles already es- 
tablished for Homer; see A. J. P. 24.i92ff. When 
those principles were discovered I had no idea 
that they were more than an exception to the 
norm, so thoroughly was I under the spell of the 
rules of Rockel and Rehdantz. I came to the 
conclusion then that because Quintus had (3 with 
the vocative relatively more often than Homer the 
tone had changed. Mr. Elderkin was quite right 
in correcting me. However in my subsequent 
psq>ers published in A. J. P. 25-26 I found that in 



Aristophanes (3 was avoided in epic parody and 
that Homeric usage was not unlike that of later 
Greek. 

How truly the Iliad is the poem of Achilles is 
shown by that fact that he speaks 86 times, while 
Hector comes next with but 48. In the Post- 
Homerica Neoptolemus leads with 19 speeches, 
Nestor follows with 14. In the Iliad the gods 
speak 185 times, in the Odyssey 78. The gods 
are far more in evidence in the Iliad than in the 
Odyssey. In Quintus the gods withdraw still more, 
speaking but 17 times. Hera speaks 33 times in 
the Iliad, but is silent in the Odyssey. Her prom- 
inence is due, I think, in the Iliad not so much 
to her divine power as to her hatred of Troy, and 
with its destruction the motive for her speaking is 
gone. However well acquainted with the Odyssey 
one may be, he is surprised to be told that Aphro- 
dite does not speak in the Odyssey, and Ares and 
Apollo only in the lay of Demodochus. Thus we 
owe to this coarse song the appearance of three 
of the most prominent divinities in Homer. This 
fact should give us great caution in drawing con- 
clusions from the silences of Homer. Had the 
Iliad been lost what a false idea we might have 
of the position of these four gods in the time of 
Honver! How free Apollonius was from servilely 
imitating Homer is shown by the fact that Zeus, 
so potent in the Iliad and Odyssey, is mute in the 
Argonautica. 

Repeated verses, the most striking thing to be- 
ginners in Homer, are very rare in the later epic. 
The dialogue has almost disappeared, and the re- 
current Homeric formula rbv {rijy) 3' dirofieifidfievos 
ktX. is not found in Quintus. This divergence is 
so remarkable that we are forced to find a certain 
poetic independence and must believe that when 
he agrees with Homer in small and scarcely notice- 
able details, such as the avoidance of c5 in addresses 
to divinities, the use of X670f and other similar 
matters that the reason is not Homeric imitation, 
but that the same motives which influenced Homer 
still prevailed, and these things would have been 
about as he wrote them, if there had been no 
Homer for him to imitate 

This dissertation shows surprisingly wide read- 
ing and command of literature. As so much of 
it depends on statistics and their accuracy, it is 
hard to express an opinion. The skill shown in 
the discussion of the allusion to Callimachus under 
the form of a crow gives reason to hope that this 
is not to be the last production of the writer. 

NORTBWBSTEKN UNIVERSITY. JOHN A. SCOTT 



Douris et les peintres de vases grecs. Par E. Pot- 
tier. Paris: H. Laurens. Pp. 127. 
The distinguished curator of ancient vases in the 
Louvre has published a very useful introduction to 
the study of Greek vase painting in this little book. 
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It does not pretend to be a thorough study of Greek 
vase painting or of the painter Douris. That 
would have been impossible within the limits of so 
short a book. It is rather a straightforward state- 
ment of what the general reader and the lover of 
ancient art might wish to know about the subject. 
The author says that he has chosen Douris in pref- 
erence to one of his contemporaries because more 
of his signed vases are preserved. There are 
twenty-eight of them as compared with ten by Eu- 
phronius, eight by Brygos and twenty by Hicro. 

The author discusses the social position of the 
vase painter, the possible influence which the work 
of the great Greek painters may have had upon him, 
the pottery in which he worked, and the technical 
processes followed in the decoration of the vase. 
He then takes up and discusses in some detail the 
subjects represented on the vases of Douris, divid- 
ing them into three classes: i. Mythological Scenes; 
2. Scenes which have to do with war; 3. Scenes 
from everyday life. The third class, he shows, is 
by far the most numerous, comprising more than 
half of the scenes on the signed vases. His figures 
are interesting. Seventeen scenes are mythologi- 
cal, twenty-two have to do with the warrior, while 
forty-one are concerned with everyday life. M. 
Pettier concludes that the works of the vase painter 
represents the art of the people of his time much 
as the carven images in mediaeval cathedrals reveal 
the spirit of the people of the middle ages. They 
also furnish the best means we have of apprecia- 
ting what ancient Greek painting may have been 

There are cuts of scenes from eleven of the 
signed vas-es. 

University of Pennsylvania William N. Bates 



THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLASSICAL CLUB 

The Classical Club of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is composed of about 1% students in the Greek, 
Latin and Sanskrit postgraduate departments 
of the university and Profs. Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Kirby Flower Smith. Maurice Bloomfield, 
Harry L. Wilson, Wilfred P. Mustard and David 
M. Robinson. It was organized early last fall, after 
having been agitated for several years by Professor 
Smith, who has long recognized the desirability of 
forming a classical organization at Hopkins. 

Mr. Ralph V. D. Magoffin, last year a fellow in 
the American School of Classical Studies at Rome 
and now fellow of the department of Latin and in- 
structor of classical history at the university, has 
been chosen president of the new organization. 
Monthly meetings have been held at the residences 
of Professors (iildcrslceve and Smith, the Johns 
Hopkins Club and the homes of the students. Last 
month the members began learning a classical play 
which was presented at the residence of Professor 
Smith Friday night before an enthusiastic gathering 
of the club's members and several invited guests. 



The sketch was the "Tenth Dialogue of the Dead," 
by Lucian. 

Speaking of the prospects of the club, Professor 
Smith said: 

"While, of course, it is too early to predict the 
future of our club, I feel that it may be easily pos- 
sible to produce a Greek play on a large scale in 
Baltimore at one of the theatres, as the Greek Qub 
of Harvard has done several times, notably two 
years ago, when they acted the 'Agamemnon,* of 
Aeschylus, before a large and enthusiastic audience 
in the Stadium on Soldiers' Field, at Cambridge. 

"At several other institutions in this country the 
plan has worked admirably, and I feel that at an 
institution like ours a classical dramatic club is al- 
most a necessity. It is no harder for our gradu- 
ate students to memorize a Greek play than it would 
be for others to do likewise with one in English. 
Next year it seems probable that we shall give a 
Latin play. 

"The Tenth Dialogue,' of Lucian, which w 
played the other night, is peculiarly adapted for 
parlor performance. It consumes but 15 minute 
and requires but little scenery. It is an interestin 
and amusing sketch of the experiences of dead per — 
sons conversing with Charon relative to obtainin 
passage across the Styx." — Baltimore Sun, April 12- 




THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 

A large number of classical teachers connected 
with the universities and colleges, high schools and 
seminaries of Washington met in the Woman's 
Building of the George Washington University on 
February 29, for the purpose of organizing the 
Washington Qassical Club, which should embrace 
in its membership all the local teachers of Latin, 
Greek and classical art, and others who are inter- 
ested in classical pursuits. 

Rev. Charles Macksey, of Georgetown University, 
acted as chairman, pro tempore. Rules for the 
Club were adopted and the following were elected 
as officers for the ensuing year: President, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell Carroll; Vice-Presidents, Professor 
George Melville Boiling, Rev. Charles Macksey. S. 
J., Miss A. L. Rainey, Professor Thomas W. Sid- 
well ; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Elsie Turner; 
Executive Committee, the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mabel C. 
Hawes. Mrs. Adelia G. Hensley, Professor Charles 
S. Smith. — 

The President, in taking the chair, announced that 
the object of the Gub was the i^romotion of clas- 
sical studies in Washington and vicinity, and that 
the idea was to have, perhaps, four regular meet- 
ings during the school year, when addresses may be 
given by distinguished scholars or papers rekd by 
members on themes of special interest to classical 
teachers. He then introduced Professor Harry 
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Langford Wilson, of Ihe Johns Hopkins University, 
r«cm!y Annual Professor in ihe American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, who gave an address 
on the 'Relations of the School in Rome to Classi- 
cal Teachers in Secondary Schools." 

The following have already enrolled as members; 
Miss Virginia Alexander, Dr. H. H. Allen. Rev. 
Alfred H. Ames, Sister Antonine, Mrs. Marian S. 
Baker, Miss Mary Bechtel, Prof. George M. Boiling. 
Miss Kale Bucknam, Miss Ada B. Burgdorf, Prof, 
Mitchell Carroll, Miss Edith M. Dark, George J. 
Cummines. Dr. Wilbur F. Dales, Miss Mildred 
Dean, Miss Annie H. Eastman, Miss Harriet S. El- 
lis. Miss K. R. Elliott, Wm. W. Gale, Miss Helen 
N. Gary, Mrs. A. F. Glascock, Mrs. M. R. Hampson, 
E. C. Harmon, Miss Mabel C. Hawes, M, W, Hen- 
dry, Mrs. Adelia G. Hensley, Miss Margaret Hob- 
son, Miss H. M. Johnson, Rev. Charles Macksey. 
Miss Lucy Madeira, Mrs. M. A. Marlindall, Bev- 
erley R. Mason, Johannes Mattern, Emerson W. 
Matthews, Miss J. C. Munger, Frederick D. Owen, 
Percival Padgett, Frederick E, Partington, Prof. 
Paul N. Peck. Mrs. Anna M. Laise-Phillips, Miss A. 
L. Rainey, Arthur T. Ramsay. W. H. Randolph, 
Prof. George L. Raymond, Clans J. Schwartz. Rev. 
Henry J. Shandelle, S. J., Thomas W. Sidwell, 
Prof. Charles S. Smith, Mrs. M. B. Somervell. L. 
S. Tihon. Miss M. Elsie Turner. Miss Martha 
Washburn. Elias R, B. Willis, Miss Sallie E. Wil- 
son, Miss L. Grace Woodward, Mrs. Julia E. Young. 



PROFESSOR KNAPP IN WASHINGTON 

Classical study in Washington city has been great- 
ly slimulated by the recent visit of Professor Knapp 
of Barnard College, Secretary of the Gassical .As- 
sociation of the Middle States and Maryland. Pro- 
fessor Knapp made three addresses on Friday at 
Ihe Central and Eastern High Schools and in the 
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evening lectured before the Washington Society of 
the Archaeological Institute on The Roman The- 
ater. On Saturday afternoon he addressed the 
second regular meeting of the Washington Classical 
Oub on The Originality of Roman Literature. This 
club now numbers about eighty members; over 
sixty of these were present. Wherever Professor 
Knapp spoke, he aroused great interest and enthusi- 
asm. His visit has quickened interest also in the 
meeting of The Classical Association to be held 
in the George Washington University, April 24 and 
23- Mitchell Cahkou. 

GtoaaiWAtHriiciaHUMivi»itT. April 14. 
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AUTHORS AND EDITORS 



iilersieiiTe-Loilye utiD Scries 

The list of aathora and editors is a fairly good 
argument that Heath's Latin Series is destined to 
become the most valuable Latin series in America. 



B. L. GiLDERSLEEVE, 

Gonzalez Lodge, 
f. p. moulton, 
J L. Moore, 
Paul R. Jenks, 
H. L. Wilson, 
JouN Edmund Barss, 

J. B. Carter, 

B Perrin, 

A. L DOTEY, 

J. N. Anderson, 
£. B. Lease, 
F. E. RocKwooD, 
Charles W. Bain, 
Harry F. Towle, 
B. L. D'OooE, 
R. W. Tunstall, 

E. G. SiHLSR, 



Johns Hopkins University. 

Columbia University. 

High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Vassar College. 

Boys' High School, B*kly n, N. Y. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. 

American School of Classic 

studies. Rome, Italy. 

Yale University. ' 

De Witt Clinton High School, 

New York. 

Universitv of Florida. 
ColleereoftheCityofNewYork. 
Bucknell University. 
University of the South. 
Boys» High School, B*klyn, N. Y. 
Michigan State N'mal College. 
Tome Institute, Maryland. 
New York University. 
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A Vet t-PocRet Hemory-Tef t Latin Word-List 

AH the words used in Caesar and in Cicero's orations over 15 times 
!tt88) grouped according to frequency of occur'ence, together with all the 
words not previously included used over $ times In Caesar (400), Sallust 
^90), Nepos (lo), so arranged that the English meanings, which are on 
leparate pages not visible at the same time, may be brought line for 
.ine into visible parallel columns by means of a simple folding device, 
(patented) by George H. Browne, A. M., The Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mais. 

Bound durably in ful' leather for the pocket. List-price, 7$ cents. 

Boston New York GINN & COMPANY Chicago London 

TBS riBST TEAK OP LATIN $1.01^ 

By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 
Piepaiet the pupil directly for the reading of Caesar 

CAESAl'S GALLIC WAl $LSS 

By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 

Cootains til the text, graminar and oompodtioo for aeoond year work 

F»r full inftrmathn^ addnst 

SILVER, BURDSTT H COMPANY 
■•w T«rll Botten Chlcai* 

THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK 

A Rrst Book with Urammar, ExerclMs and Vocabularies. 

By Francis Kingslxv Ball, 
Instructor in Greek and German in the Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
I'imo. Cloih. xvi+ 283 pages. $1.00 net. 

The principles of Greek erammar are here presented in a brief 
form with a due regard to the difficulties which meet both 
students and teachers. 

THE MACMILLAN CeMPANY. 64-66 Fifth Ave.. NewYork City 
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Pearson's 
Essentials of Latin. 



Ninety Cents 

•'The whole book, in its simplicity and 
clearness, is one which the average pupil 
can readily master.** 

— Classical Weekly^ Feb. 15, 1908. 
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lie I was traveling recently in the Middle 
to lecture for the Archaeological Institute of 
ca I was told by a gentleman 'Aho by bis own 
sion had never seen a copy of The Classics' 
\j that he had been informed by a member ol 
Haasical Association of the Middle Slates and 
and that The Classical Weekly did no 
to live because its editors had frankly aban- 

Greek, declaring that Greek was doomed ir 
ca beyond possibility of saving, and wei 
' all their energies to the cause of Latin alone. 
itatemeni so grotesquely misrepresents the 

of The Classical Weekly that it is clear that 

my Western friend had completely misunder- 
his Eastern informant or that his Eastern in- 
nt had not carefully read the issues of The 
al Weekly. Vigorously as I personally main- 
lat Latin literature ultimately became in large 
nd^endent of Greek literature, I none the 
dmit two facts, first, that the birth of Laltn 
ure, 'as we have it now, was due to contact 

Romans with the Greeks Jn those all-impor- 
vo-score years that slretch from the beginning 

war with Tarentum and Pyrrhus to the close 

First Punic War, and, secondly, that Greek 
ire b as superior to Latin literature as it is 
:ry other literature produced since Grecian 

It follows therefore that no classical jour- 
1 live by Latin alone. The Classical Weekly 
Id aloft always the banner of Greek and will 
as long as the paper endures. The student 
rould master Latin must know his Greek as 
see The Classical Weekly, pp. 1G1-162) ; the 
cy of so many Latin teachers in school and 

alike to neglect Greek is most deplorable. On 
ftiest of grounds, therefore, the teacher and 
t of Latin arc bound to take account of 

as welL To intrude merely sordid consid- 
is into this discussion, I may point out that 
stinct of self-preservation should prompt 
:s of Latin to uphold the cause of Greek, for 
lAplete elimination of Greek from the school 
allege course will be but preparatory to a 
ment of the amount of Lalin done in school 
illege. Indeed, already in the Middle West 
urtailment of Lalin has in some places fo!- 
on the heels of the displacement of Greek, 
all recur to this subject early in the sec- 



ond volume of The Classical Weekly. Meantime 
1 fihall enAiody in this editorial the following ab- 
stract, prepared by Dr. E. H. Sturtevant, of Bar- 
nard College. C K. 



HAMILTON COLLEOe STILL LOYAL TO (UtEEK 

President Stryker of Hamilton College promises 
that during his administratioa 'da.t college will not 
confer a degree that demands neither Greek nor 
Latin, or an A. B. degree without Gredc This 
welcome assurance is emibodied in a spirited de 
fense of Greek puhJished in the Hamilton Record 
for January (see The Qassieal Weekly, p. 137), 
from which we reprint the following paragraphs: 

Pause for a moment to consider the language it- 
self as a wonderful instrument of exactness, and 
also as a great vehicle of t^at tnasber faculty, im- 
agination. As a discipline toward a just perspec- 
tive and a refined taste it is incomparable. It is 
the tongue of delicacy and of accuracy, attd these 
are parts of power. It trains discrimination in 
the use of terms and in l4ie sureness of touch which 
goes with tiutt. Training in tense and particles 
is directly tribufarv toward precision of thou^t. 
Greek does notably, preeminently offer this train- 
ing. However insistent, the contention "that for 
mental discipline one subject is as good as another" 
is a onidity. The exercise, development and nu- 
trition of the mind, as the constant implement of 
life, demands a training table. Pie and croquet 
do not build athletes. Steel cannot be forged and 
tempered and polished, except by driintte and well- 
adapted apparatus. 

We, wJio Owe to Greece our democracy as we 
owe her our alphabet, may well in turn refuse the 
self-refuted Philistinism which declines to redcon 
with a force that pre-empted and that sbill occu- 
pies the highest ranges of <he world's intellectual 
life, and by whose aid we must attain a juster syn- 
thesis of the present 

Latin and Greek differ ; but they are complemen- 
tary. They are mother and daughter. But to- 
geUier (writes Prof. Thomas Goodell) "they em- 
body the forces whereby western Europe, under- 
neath all differences, is nevertheless intellectually 
one," They are in one claim, with no third. 

Religion must indeed reckon with the Hebrew 
mind as the paramount interpreter of our supreme 
relation to God: but be it remembered that "the 
fullness of times" was intellectually Gr«cian, that 
the diffusion of the g^ospel was upon a Grecian 
world, and by Greek as a vdiicie of tliat diffusion 
— that the Hebrew idea became pervasive by means 
of Grecian words. To select Latin and eliminate 
Greek is to refuse what is the more original and 
valuable — to rest in a second-4)and impression, tr 
prefer that which does not stand for so muflh, and 
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which carries no such vital spontaneity Mod- 
ernity is still the excuse, that, and the pragmatical 
'utility' that goes along with the illogical prefer- 
ence. The lopsided and half-way theory in many 
quarters is but a stalking horse against Greek. If 
it could dispose of that it would presently turn its 
tuska upon Latin too, with the same quarrel! For 
us of Hamilton the sharp alternative would be, 
whether the college should continue to be itself, 
erect and fearless, or lapse into something else. 
Any curriculum must, in details, be subject to liv- 
ing revisions: but that does not imply truncation 
nor recreancy to die entire classical idea. If there 
are any who would have this college cease its em- 
phasis upon the foundational languages and elide 
Latin, as wdl as Greek, as requisite to a degree 
this writer does not know who they are. He 
hopes and thinks that few Hamilton alumni would 
thus see their college gelded. 

With regard to the A. B. degree without Greek 

President Stryker says: 

The present popular program asks "results" with- 
out regard to the quality. They who protect and 
abet it would market the product by changing thr 
label. They defend the adulteration of goods and 
would give to prepared turnip the diploma of horse- 
radish. They parade the 'economic' argument 
neglecting the social values of a ripe and rounded 
education, and the direct contribution of Greek 
thought and feeling toward this. It is a cheapen- 
ing of "results", and ever that is a dear economy. 

THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

The second annual meeting of the Gassical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Maryland was 
held at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Friday and Saturday, April 24-25. 
The Friday afternoon session was opened by an 
address of welcome from Dr. Charles W. Need- 
ham, President of the University, who expressed 
his pleasure in receiving at the Nation's capital the 
members of an association whose special work is 
to preserve one of the most fundamental and neces- 
sary elements in education. 

Inasmuch as the papers will be published in full 
in later issues of The Classical Weekly, they arc 
noted in the briefest manner in this report. The 
first paper was on Principles of Teaching Latin, by 
Miss H. May Johnson of the Eastern High School, 
Washington. Miss Johnson gave reasons which 
justify the study of Latin, stated the essentials in 
the matter of vocabulary and s)mtax, and discussed 
the course of reading, concluding by emphasizing 
strongly the part which the personality of the 
teacher plays in all successful teaching. In the dis- 
cussion which followed Professor Bristol expressed 
his pleasure in the stress which was laid upon the 
fact that Vergil is the crown of the preparatory 
school students' study of Latin. Professor Greene 
stated that in a high school with which he was 
familiar 800 out of a total of 1,200 students were 
studying Latin, induced thereto largely T)y the per- 
sonality of the classical teachers, and that one ele- 
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ment in this growth was the plan of organizing ^ 
students into a Roman state. Professor Lodl^ 
approved the importance which Miss Johnson ^' 
tached to personality, citing an instance of a te^.^^ 
of Latin who by acknowledging her lack of ^^^^ 
pathy with the idea of patriot *sm in general 
clearly her unfitness to teach the language and 
erature of a nation whose highest ideals found 
pression in devoted service to the State. . 

Professor M. W. Humphreys of the Unive 
of Virginia gave an interesting talk on Greek 
ventions, or rather on Greek Discoveries, sho 
how many ideas supposed to be distinctly m 
have their prototypes among the ancients, as, 
example, the equivalent of our nickel-in-the- 
machine and even a form of the steam-engine 
the fire-engine. Many scientific principles havc!^ 
reality been merely re-discovered by modem scX^^ 
ars. Thus, Aristotle gives the same proofs of "^^ 
rotundity of the earth that are given now ^"-^ 
Apollonius in his analytical geometry showed cl^ 
knowledge of the theory of co-ordinate axes S^-^ 
of differential and integral calculus. Ignoranc<^ 
Greek on the part of mathematicians accounts ^ 
the general misconception of our deot to the Gr 
in these matters. Additional testimony was gi 
by Professor MacRae with regard to some of 
most recent physical theories concerning the t 
nature of the atom. 

Professor William N. Baker of ilaverford 
lege in his paper on Slang, Ancient and Mod 
gave many interesting and amusing parallels 
Greek and Latin to some of our most modem 
loquial phrases. It was shown that many of th, • 
latter had doubtless developed from conscious 
unconscious imitation of classical turns of spet^^ 
The meeting then adojurned to attend a reccpt:^ 
given to the association by the Washington 
cal Club. 

In the evening Professor Kirby Flower Sm 
President of the Association, told in detail the 
ous legends connected with the story of Sap 
and Phaon. He concluded by setting forth ht 
self what he conceived to be an entirely possi 
form of the legend. After this paper 
series of amendments to the constitution 
passed. By one of these it was deci 
that each State and the District of Columbia shou^ 
have a Vice-President to represent it (except 
New York and Pennsylvania should have two eac 
and that these Vice-Presidents together with t::^ 
President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Assoc^-^ 
tion and the Editor-in-chief of The Classical We<^^ 
ly should form the Executive Committee. It W^^ 
decided that the dues should remain at $2.00, b*«'^ 
that in future The Classical Weekly can be secur^ 
within the territory only by membership in the A9r 
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(this provision does not apply to libraries 
itutions). 

ssion on Saturday morning was opened by 
r John Greene, of Coljjate University, who 
apcr entitled, How far does the Word Or- 
Atin Prose indicate the proper Emphasis? 
:lusion was that the ordinary rules laid 

the grammars are far too arbitrary and 
ig to the universality of human nature the 
d the English were closer together in the 
f order for the sake of emphasis than is 

supposed. In the discussion which fol- 
fr. Dakin said that his suggestion to his 

was, "Write this so that when you get 

ir readers will know that you are done". 

translation, he continued, the student was 

'look for something to talk about". Pro- 

lellogg drew attention to the part which 

of the rhythmical clausulae at the close 
jntcnce play in the order of words. This 

was fully recognized by the scholars of 

lissance, so that they were able to enter 

ly into the spirit of the ancient literaiures 

ways than modern scholars commonly do. 

r Smith drew attention to Ziolinski's work 

rhjrthmical clausulae. Professor Knapp 
that the moral of the paper was that teach- 
Id themselves follow the advice they give 
students and read Latin aloud with a con- 
fort to get the appeal to the ear rather 
the eye, remembering that the habit of the 
of dictating their letters and books ami of 
laves read to them, as well as the natural 
>ent towards oratory made Latin literature 

intended for auditors rather than for 
and hence best interpretable now by those 
i it aloud. He mentioned in this connec- 
tleship's suggestive essay in his Second 

which he accounts for the difference be- 
e periodic style of Cicero and that of Livy 
round that Cicero's style is largely that of 
• addressing the people ; his aim was there- 
►e within the comprehension, and his style 
T than that of Livy, which is addressed 
readers. Professor Smith added that 
ad also to persuade his auditors and that 
the doctrine of climax had grown in part 
out of the effort to overcome the natural 
►n of the listeners (the orator reserved his 
rts and most important thoughts to the 
ai he was sure of his auditors' interest). 
jor Mitchell Carroll of George Washing- 
ersity read a paper on The New Classical 
r. Professor Carroll believes that a new 
opened and that the Classics Tiave profited 
ientific trend of modern thought in a wider 
►n with the study of literatu'-cs of all that 
w light upon the life of the ancients, es- 



pecially in the domain of art and archaeology. 
An energetic discussion by Professors Lodge, 
Knapp and Wilson and Dr. Robinson followed, on 
the part which archaeology should have in classical 
teaching, Professor Carroll closing it by saying that 
we are now in the period of the copulative and not 
the disjunctive conjunction and that it is no longer 
a question of philology or archaeology but of philol- 
ogy and archaeology. 

Professor Rees of Adelphi College, in his paper 
on The Rule of Three Actors in the Greek Dramas 
aimed to show that the rule must be interpreted 
for the best period, merely as meaning that not 
more than three actors participated in the dialogue, 
not as meaning that three actors were made to 
carry all the parts of a play. 

Mr. J. B. Hench, Shady side Academy, Pittsburgh, 
read a paper on The Teaching of Vergil (see The 
Classical Weekly, p. 149). At thfe outset, he advo- 
cated strongly the reading of Vergil before Cicero, 
chiefly on the ground of the interest of the story. 
Mr. Inglis objected to the reading of Vergil first 
on the ground of the difference in vocabulary and 
syntax from those of ordinary prose and the con- 
sequent unsettling of the students' knowledge 
which in the second year cannot have become firmly 
grounded. 

Professor D. A. MacRae of Princeton University 
in his paper on A Broader Approach , to Greek 
showed the inadequacy in point of vocabulary of 
the Anabasis as a preparation for college Greek 
and how this fact led to a greater use of transla- 
tions in college than in the preparatory schools. He 
advocated the preparation of a list of simple, un- 
compounded words to be learned by the students in 
their preparatory course and said that he felt sure 
that the colleges would accept less in quantity if 
they could get more in quality. 

At the afternoon session -resolutions forwarded 
by the New England Association looking towards 
the securing of g^reater uniformity in entrance re- 
quirements were approved by the Association and 
further resolutions were passed empowering the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to take all possible steps to in- 
duce the colleges in the territory of the Associa- 
tion to agree upon a reform of the entrance exam- 
inations in Latin. The Association then elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, H. F. Dakin, Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard 
College, New York; Vice-Presidents, District o£ 
Columbia, Mitchell Carroll; New York, George P. 
Bristol of Cornell University and J. W. Scudder, 
Albany Academy; Pennsylvania, W. B. McDaniel, 
University of Pennsylvania, and J. B. Hwich. 
Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh; New Jersey, 
George D. Kellogg, of Princeton University; Mary- 
land, H. L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Executive Committee was empowered to add 
Vice-Presidents for states not represented above. 

Then followed four papers, Aids in Teaching 
Caesar, by Miss Mary E. Harwood of the Girls' Lat- 
in School, Baltimore, illustrating by the stereop- 
ticon various ways in which a teacher of Caesar 
can make Roman life real and living to young stu- 
dents; this was discussed briefly by Professor 
Knapp; Aspects of the Speech in Vergil and the 
Later Roman Epic, by Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, of 
The Country School for Boys, Baltimore, in which 
the use of speeches by the various Roman epic 
writers was discussed and also contrasted with 
that of the Greek epic; this was discussed briefly 
by Professor Smith; Recent Ardiaeological 
Progress in Rome, by Professor Harry L. Wilson, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and The Excava- 
tions in Crete, by Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Barnard 
College. The last two papers were illustrated by 
the stereopticon and gave most interesting glimpses 
of the work that is being done in these vast fields. 

A cordial vote of thanks was tendered to the 
George Washington University, the University Club 
and the Washington Classical Gub. The time and 
place of the next annual meeting were referred to 
the Executive Committee with power. 

T. E. W. 



REVIEWS 

Coin Types, Their Origin and Development. By 
George Macdonald, Honorary Curator of The 
Hunterian Coin Cabinet, University of Glas- 
gow. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons 
(190S). Pp. 239. 
Until the publication of this book no satisfactory 
explanation of the motives which determined the 
selection of types on Greek and Roman coins had 
been advanced. The view which was accepted up 
to the time of Ridgway*s revolutionary attack (Or- 
igin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards) 
was that religious influence dominated the choice of 
types. The student who began his numismatic read- 
ing with Gardner's Types of Greek Coins and 
Head's Historia Numorum may well have been 
puzzled by the forced religious interpretation put 
upon many coin types. For example, the tortoise 
on the Aeginetan series was claimed as a symbol of 
Aphrodite, who is sometimes represented in sculp- 
ture as standing with one foot on this reptile, 
though our knowledge of the connection ends here; 
and the sepia on Eretrian coins was assigned upon 
no evidence to the cult of Poseidon. So also the 
explanation as religious symbols of the mule-car 
on coins of Rhegium, the crab at Agfrigentum and 
the astragalos at Himera is unconvincing. 

Still further into the realm of speculative fancy 
are we led when the rose on coins of Rhodes is 
accounted the attribute of Aphrodite, or, if not 



of Aphrodite, then of some other deity. And how 
shall we trace a religious significance in the sickle- 
shaped harbor on the coins of Zancle? These lat- 
ter are merely "types parlants" or punning allusions 
to the name of the city, of which there exist many 
clear instances, e. g, the wild celery (viXipow) at 
Selinus, apple {fiiji>iow) at Melos, lion's head (X^) 
at Leontini, pomegranate {ffldfi) at Side, seal (^^) 
at Phocaea, cray-fish (Aarax^) at Astacus. 

Quite as perplexing is the so-called commercial 
theory, originated by Ridgway not to supplant but 
to supplement the religious theory, according to 
which many devices representing local animals or 
products are said to indicate the old local barter- 
unit of the days before metallic currency. Starting 
with the fact that the ox served as a unit of value 
before coins were used, Ridgway assumes that each 
district employed as a unit peculiar to itself some 
animal or product of the locality. This theory, 
while admittedly brilliant, and even specious on the 
face of it, assumes as truths many facts which 
remain to be proved. Beyond question Cyrcnc and 
Cyzicus traded respectively in silphium and tunny- 
fish, but that these ever formed a currency has not . 
been demonstrated, and a tortoise-currency, a 
shield-currency or cuttle-fish ( !) currency seems 
less credible. 

But these hypotheses fail to make clear the origin 
of types, and the religious theory is especially weak 
in the case of archaic types. The simple badge 
theory of our author, which applies to types proper 
as well as to the subsidiary devices, or, technically 
speaking, 'symbols', is the only comprehensive prin- 
ciple on which to found an explanation. Postulat- 
ing that no theory is satisfactory which does not 
explain archaic types, and insisting upon the iden- 
tity in character and function of types proper and 
'symbols' or secondary devices, Macdonald proves 
that types and 'symbols* alike are the badges se- 
lected by the state and mint-authorities as guaran- 
tees of the weight and quality of the coin. The 
motives controlling the selection are several. The 
punning principle, the allusion to local flora and 
fauna or features of the city and city-life, the re- 
ligious motive and the decorative instinct all play 
a part. The nine-fold classification of coin-types 
in Hill's Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins cai¥ 
be reduced by half, and immensely simplified by m 
recognition of four governing motives, the religious, 
the commemorative, the decorative and the initia^ 
tive. Often two or more of these motives com- 
bined to determine the choice. 

Historically considered, the commemorative in- 
fluence was all-powerful in the archaic period, 
though the decorative influence was seldom in abey- 
ance. The religious motive, while not primary 
and exclusive, soon gained a wide supremacy and 
in the case of Greek coinage is predominant fiom 
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the fourth century on. Roman coinage proper does 
not begin until the tradition is well established that 
the "gods or their emblems were alone deemed wor- 
thy of representation on the money", as Head wrote. 
Hence the religious character of its types. 

It is not possible in the short space here allotted 
to do more than indicate that a rational hypothesis 
on which to base the study of the origin of types 
has been formulated by Macdonald. The badge 
thesis as here presented constitutes the first of a 
series of dve lectures written in the usual impelling 
style of the English scholar. The remaining lec- 
tures trace the development of the principle through- 
out Greek and Roman pagan issues, the Christian 
period of Constantine the Great, and the Byzantine 
rulers, and in rapid sequence carries the evolution 
to modem times. 

The new theory has already met with approval 
from such experts as Hill (Historical Greek Coins, 
1906) and is reflected in current literature in the 
accurate though non-technical articles on Common 
Greek Coins written by Hands in Spink's Numis- 
matic Circular. 

One point deserves special notice: Macdonald 
holds a radical view regarding the origin of the pe- 
culiar incuse fabric of the early coins of Magna 
Graecia. This he considers merely a sign of local 
fashion (the motive for which is lost), which gives 
to coins within certain geographical areas a homo- 
geneous appearance, as, for instance, the smooth 
reverses on the coins of Cyprus and Etruria. Lenor- 
mant's theory was that the Pythagorean brotherhood 
exercised a political influence which led to some- 
thing like a federation between the Southern Ital- 
ian towns, and that the uniform incuse fabric typi- 
fies this union. Babelon (Traite des Monnaies 
Grecques et Romaines, 1907)* and Hill (Historical 
Greek Coins, 1906), accept Lenormant's view, and 
the latter suggests that the back and front of the 
same figure on these coins may express one of those 
**ten pairs of contraries" of the Pythagorean system. 

Macdonald points out real difficulties in the fed- 
eration theory, and yet one cannot help thinking 
that the fabric is bizarre enough to arrest atten- 
tion. One hesitates, however, to attribute so great 
influence to Pythagoras in affairs of the state, or 
to adopt unreservedly Hill's suggested symbolical 
explanation such as mystics of the school of Jacob 
Boehme would eagerly accept. Happily neither 
Mr. Hill nor M. Babelon is of this persuasion, and 
the weight of their authority counts for much in 
this unsettled problem. Agnes Baldwin 

Baimaid School for Girls. New York City 



The Silver Age of the Greek World. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. CThicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press (1906). Pp. vii + 482. $3.00 net. 
This is simply a revised edition, under a new 



name, of The Greek World under Roman Sway 
from Polybius to Plutarch, published in 1890 and 
now out of print. It contains about 35 pages of 
new material, consisting of a new chapter on Hel- 
lenism in Upper Egypt, besides a few additional 
pages and a goodly number of new foot-notes. The 
index, too, is much more complete. Further than 
this, the revision consists mainly of improvements 
in grammar and style, and the correction of previous 
misstateihents, and consequently the author does 
not seem to be justified in giving a new title to the 
second edition. 

The present work is the third in the author's ser- 
ies on the social life of the Greeks, the purpose of 
which is to give a "picture of Greek life, not in its 
trivial details, but in its large and enduring fea- 
tures. A more than incidental notice", continues 
Dr. Mahaffy, "of the peculiarities of food and dress, 
and of the plan and arrangement of houses, is but 
weariness and idle labour. We want to know how 
they reasoned, and felt, and loved; why they 
laughed and why they wept; how they taught and 
what they learned". The successive periods cov- 
ered are indicated by the titles of the books: the 
two previous volumes are Social Life in Greece 
from Homer to Menander, and Greek Life and 
Thought from the Death of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest; in the book under consideration 
the author discusses Greek life and civilization from 
146 B. C. down to the accession of Hadrian; a 
fourth volume, which the author hopes to write, 
will treat the period from Hadrian to Julian. These 
special titles are misleading to the uninformed ; it 
would have been better, perhaps, to use the one gen- 
eral title. The Social Life of the Greeks, for all of 
these volumes. 

The Gurob mummy cases came to» light when The 
Greek World under Roman Sway was already in 
press. These and other Egyptian finds form the sub- 
ject of the new portions^ of the second edition. The 
Gurob papyri revealed the existence of a large settle- 
ment of Greek and Macedonian soldiers in the Fayum 
in the time of the second Ptolemy. Here they 
lived comfortably on lands granted them by the 
crown, on the slopes descending to Lake Moeris, 
and employed the native population of the villages 
to till the soil. They had no political life, but 
many privileges and plenty of taxes. It is inter- 
esting to note that they brought their wives from 
Greece. They were well educated, and in this re- 
mote "island of Hellenism" they wrote good Greek 
and read such classic authors as Homer, Plato, 
Euripides and Epicharmus. 

Much inferior was the Greek written by the 
Greek settlers around the Seraipeum of Memphis. 
The papyri found here show that the native Egyp- 
tian influence in social and religious matters was 
stronger than in the Fayum, owing to intermar- 
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riage and the establishment of the Egyptian priest- 
hood by the Ptolemies. Just as in Ireland the 
offspring of English fathers and Irish mothers be- 
came more patriotically Irish than the natives, and 
just as the recognition of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland prevented union with the Eng- 
lish, so argues Dr. Mahaffy, the children of Greeks 
and of Egyptian women were far more native than 
foreign, and the restoration of the temples and the 
priests to their rights stereotyped the people as 
Egyptian in spite of Hellenic influences. 

Our information in regard to the life and thought 
of the "silver age" is derived mainly from Strabo, 
Dion Chrysostom and Plutarch, besides the papyri, 
inscriptions and excavated sites. The new chap- 
ter just summarized shows the character of the 
author's treatment of Hellenism on its outskirts; 
for the centers of Greek culture the materials are 
much fuller and the picture all the more complete. 
The work is distinctly Dr. Mahaffy's own; his 
judgments are based on a first-hand study and sym- 
pathetic reading of the authors in the Graeco- 
Roman period who throw light on the life of these 
times. He has made greater use of ancient than 
modern books, for, while he may be charged with 
failing to take account of some of the literature and 
inscriptions that have appeared since the publication 
of the first edition, one is amazed at the extent of 
his knowledge and the intimacy of his acquaintance 
with postclassical Greek literature. Indeed, it is 
only fair to recognize our indebtedness to him for 
arousing a greater interest in the times after Aris- 
totle. 

The characteristics of the second edition are, in 
general, the same as those of the first, for there 
have been no radical changes. There are the same 
digressions, the same irrelevant remarks, the same 
lack of systematic arrangement of the accumulated 
material. Modern parallels to the events of ancient 
history figure with no less prominence than before, 
a practice which the author defends elsewhere as 
instructive and as showing "the modern, the essen- 
tially human, and therefore universal, features of 
the Hellenic race". Charles W. Peppler 

KiiORY College, Oxford, Georgia 



CORRESPONDENCE 

I have read with the greatest interest the descrip- 
tion given in your number of April ii by Professor 
Wilson of the collection of classical antiquities ac- 
quired by him for Johns Hopkins University during 
his stay in Italy last year. We at Columbia have 
gradually within the past ten years or more been 
getting together a similar working collection, which 
— ^notwithstanding lack of adequate funds — already 
numbers many hundred specimens; and the gradu- 
ate students will unite, I am sure, in declaring that 
they have received an impetus and inspiration in 



their work by being enabled to handle and study 
original objects happily preserved from the wreck 
of the past. "Of even greater importance" (than 
the large tnuseum-collections), writes Professor 
Wilson, "is the smaller working collection of the 
University, which fulfills in a general way the func- 
tions of a scientific laboratory. Nothing has more 
power to attract and hold the attention of students^ 
to awaken and sustain their enthusiasm, than the 
constant presence of the tangible remains of an- 
tiquity, the actual work of Greek and Roman hands. 
To students who by daily contact have become 
familiar with these things and understand their sig- 
nificance, the men of old are real persons and clas- 
sical literature becomes the expression of a real 
life". 

I wholly agree with Professor Wilson in all that 
he says, but would carry the principle even farther 
than he. I would not confine such collections to 
our universities, but would extend them (of course 
to a lesser degree) to our colleges and high schools, 
in fact to all schools wherever the classical lan- 
guages are seriously taught. In the earlier years 
of classical teaching, certainly all insistence must 
be placed on grammatical drill and correct transla- 
tion; but should the school, or even the individual 
teacher, be in possession of, say, a coin of Caesar 
or of the Gauls, another that was in circulation 
during Cicero's consulship or in Vergil's day, a pret- 
ty silver denarius showing Aeneas carrying away 
the Palladium, with the little lulus dragging at his 
hand, or a Carthaginian copper with the caput acris 
equi — and pass them about among the class at the 
proper moment, he would quicken the interest of 
his boys and girls in the living past without in any 
way interrupting their necessary linguistic drill. And 
a few such objects of perfect authenticity are with- 
in the reach of anyone. 

It is my privilege to spend every summer in Rome 
where (without ever setting foot in an antiquity 
shop) I am brought constantly in touch with recent 
casual discoveries, and my opportunity for picking 
up at small expense all kinds of interesting objects 
proves a temptation too strong to resist I do not 
refer here to objects of art or great value, for the 
Italian authorities put a ban on the exportation of 
these, but to the smaller things that illustrate an- 
cient life and history, just the things, in fact, that 
are useful for the purposes defined above. And at 
the risk of being dubbed "antiquity dealer" by the 
profane and unsympathetic, I have for some years 
past offered for sale, especially to colleges, sdiools 
and teachers, such things as I have acquired. I am 
delighted with the success of this my "missionary 
enterprise", which has led to the formaticMi of small 
collections in numberless schools and colleges, es- 
pecially in the Middle West and New England 
States. A slight notice inserted by one of the 
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editors of the Classical Journal resulted in the dis- 
tribution of large numbers of Roman coins — a ver- 
itable 'scramble' it was — among teachers and pupils 
of Indiana and neighboring States, and I believe 
each piece will act as a little talisman to stimulate 
interest in the Classics. But the Eastern schools 
lag behind the West, and it is in the belief that 
many of your readers would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of getting a few illustrative specimens at a 
moderate cost that I venture to ask space in The 
Qassical Weekly. I should be glad to correspond 
with anyone interested who will write to me at the 
address below. George N. Olcott 

438 West 1 1 6th St., New York. 



Professor J. T. Allen, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, assures us that a freshman once translated 
6t 8^ yifipaX Kv4>bt Ifiyr (Od.2.i6) by "who was bent 
on the widow"! 



Miss Lydia M. Dame, of the Girls* High School, 
Brooklyn, supplies the following: 

Teacher: Give me two reasons why Dido is 
clothed in purple. 

Pupil : Well, it was the royal color, and she 
must have been in second mourning for Sychaeus. 



Professor Walter Dennison, of the University of 
Michigan, who is to be annual professor at the 
American School of Qassical Studies at Rome in 
1908-1909, is planning to visit the battlefields of 
Caesar this coming summer, and takes pleasure in 
inviting any who wish to accompany him. The 
plan is to meet in Paris about July 20 and spend 
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perhaps three weeks on the excursion. He would 
be pleased to hear from any who wish to go. For 
further details see The Classical Journal for Feb- 
ruary last, p. 160; further announcements concern- 
ing the trip are promised in the May or the June 
number of the same Journal. 
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lumbers 9 and 10 of The Oassieal Weekly 
ed Professor Lodge's paper on The Vocabii- 
f High School Latin. Our readers will re- 
VC thai, starting with the doctrine that now 
: an intelligent and successful effort can be 
by teachers to equip their students with an 
ite vocabulary, a vocabulary adequate not 
■ for their preparatory Latin work in the 
s but for nearly all their needs in college 
as well. Professor Lodge passed on to urge 
sioR of the mode of administering entrance 
lations in Latin and the adoption of methods 
nt from those which now obtain to discover 
n' the would be college student possesses, so 
least as Latin is concerned, the capacity to 
ake college work with profit Professor 
did not, of course, forget that other things 
s vocabulary are needed to the achievement 
s end, to wit, knowledge of inflections, and 
! essential principles of syntax and appre- 
n of word-order. But reasonably adequate 
19 long been at hand toward the acquisition 
outer/ of inflections and of syntax, and any 
1 that will enable the pupil to read more 
and to read it readily, intelligently and pleas- 
will inevitably minister to a grasp of the 
:ance of word-order. It was in the field of 
ilary that, strangely enough, least progress 
een made. Caesar's vocabulary had indeed 
tudied; it had long been known which words 
ai most frequent occurrence in Caesar, and 
s books for beginners had availed themselves 
se words. But no effort had been made, so 
I am aware, to carry the systematic study of 
ilary beyond Caesar ; no one had undertaken 
•n in detail the relation of Caesar's vocabu- 
) Cicero's and to Vergil's, to determine how 
t words most common in Caesar were of fre- 
the other two; no one had 
1 detail how far the words of common- 
1 the three would carry the Student 
attempts to read Latin outside of the nar- 
mge of books prescribed for admission to col- 
All this has been done for us now by Pro- 
Lodge, and so, as said above, we are in posi- 
) more forward, as soon as we will, to a re- 
of entrance examinations in Latin. 
Ian tinder consideration in one of our lead- 



ing colleges involves all the points urged in Pro- 
fessor Lodge's paper. The stress by this plan ts 
laid on the reading as well as the writing of Latin 
at light. The latter is already required in all our 
colleges ; the English given to candidates to be 
rendered into Latin is 'unseen' English. The pro- 
posals involve examination on a passage selected 
from a Latin prose author, to be translated at sight 
by the candidate, a passage horn some Latin poet, 
likewise to be rendered at sight, in addition, a 
somewhat searching examination on a passage se- 
lected from some short Latin work, prose or poetry, 
which has been previously prescribed for intensive 
study, with reference especially to the literary char- 
acteristics and literary value of the work so pre- 
scribed, and finally an examination in Latin writ- 
ing, to consist in part of detached sentences defi- 
nitely intended to test the candidate's knowledge 
of the essential principles of syntax, in part of an 
easy narrative passage intended to test the pupil's 
power of handling a connected passage. The ex- 
amination on forms and syntax will be conducted 
mainly through the candidate's Latin writing, 
though incidental efforts to test his knowledge of 
grammar can and will be made, if the plan is 
adapted, in connection with the other papers. Can- 
didates will be expected to know the select list of 
2,QO0 words which, by the aid of typographical de- 
vices, are made to stand out from the rest in Pro- 
fessor Lodge's book, The Vocabulary of High 
School Latin. Any Latin word in the passages 
set for translation which falls outside the select 
list of 2,000 will be translated on the examination 
paper for the candidate ; similarly, any English 
word for which an equivalent cannot be easily and 
naturally got in the select list of 2,000 words will 
be translated into LalJn on the examination paper. 

Such then is the definite proposal for the reform 
of the entrance examinations in Latin. Lack of 
space renders it impossible to make an argument 
here in support of the proposed plan or to set forth 
the manifold and important advantages. Those in- 
terested will find a discussion of the plan by Pro- 
fessor H. T. Peck in the April number of the Edu- 
cational Review and in an early number of The 
School Review (the latter discussion is by the 
writer of this editorial). 

Meantime, it is worth while for us to remember 
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that The Classical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland, at its meeting in April last, urged 
the College Entrance Examination Board to adopt 
essentially the plan which, as said above, is under 
consideration at this very moment in one of our 
colleges; the resolutions adopted by the Associa- 
tion were at once transmitted to the College Board. 
At the meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago in December last resolu- 
tions were adopted which expressed the conviction 
of the Association that increased emphasis should 
be laid on translation at sight (see The Qassical 
Weekly, p. 109). C. K. 



THE NEED OP A REVISION OP LATIN INSTRUCTION 

Verily, ours is an iconoclastic age! We take 
a special delight in demolishing the creeds of our 
forefathers I Nothing in education affords us quke 
such keen enjoyment as a fierce assault on some 
venerable subject in the school curriculum! 

And, after all, it is well for us to question the 
value of every subject that was established under 
a former generation. The world is changing with 
marvelous rapidity. Nothing should be taught ex- 
cept as it is proven to be adequate to meet the pe- 
culiar needs of the present. And that is precisely 
the reason why we, as teachers of Latin, should 
court the most searching investigation of its edu- 
cational value. For the longer one teaches Latin, 
the firmer must grow his conviction that — at least 
for an English speaking people — Latin is by all 
odds the most efficient educational instrument we 
possess. 

Nevertheless, with our iconoclastic tendencies, it 
is a mistake to suppose that Latin needs no de- 
fenders, that in the face of clamorous attacks we 
would best assume an air of patient superiority or 
of silent hauteur, as though every assault on the 
language were simply beneath our notice. There 
are some subjects that approach Latin in educa- 
tional value. And when their advocates take every 
opportunity of airing their claims and belittling the 
Classics, the truth is likely to become obscured. 

But it may be asked: "Is the situation such that 
Latin needs to be defended? Admit that the per- 
centage of students talcing Greek has decreased 
considerably in the last ten years, does it follow 
that Latin will share the same fate»? Does not the 
last report of the Commissioner of Education show 
that there is a small increase in the percent of stu- 
dents taking Latin in secondary schools throughout 
the United States?" 

True! But turn your gaze toward the colleges, 
whose every mood is reflected so promptly by the 
schools. What is to be the outcome of emascu- 
lating the degree of A. B. by dropping the re- 
quirement of even one year's study of Latin in 
college? And, recently, several of our foremost 



Eastern colleges have further cheapened that de- 
gree by requiring only Elementary Latin for en- 
trance ! 

This question was thoroughly discussed by the 
Michigan Schoolmasters' Qub in March, 1906. At 
that meeting Principal Swain reported that his in- 
vestigation of school conditions in the seven North 
Central States for the year 1904- 1905 showed an 
increase in the percentage taking Latin in Ohio, but 
a decrease in the other six states, ranging from 
1.6 per cent in Minnesota to 114 per cent in Wis- 
consin. What was more significant, he found that 
there had been a marked falling off in the per- 
centage of pupils who graduated with four years 
Latin to their credit Principal Bliss further 
showed that this decrease was most marked where 
the state universities, and in their wake, the smaller 
colleges, had deserted the four year entrance re- 
quirement in Latin for the A. B. degree. 

Principal Swain, in his concluding remarks — with 
special reference to Michigan — said: 

Three things at least have contributed to the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs: 

1st, Latin is no longer required by the Univer^- 
sity of Michigan for the deyee most desired by 
many prospective college stuaents ; 

2d, The wider range of electives now offered in 
the larger high schools; 

3rd, A disinclination on the part of many, or of 
some at least, of the present class of students in 
high schools for earnest, steady, sustained, hard 
work in any direction, let alone four years of it 
In my opinion, this last is to be in part ejq>lained 
by the amount of social frivolity indulged in by 
would-be society young men and ladies, who, had 
thev wiser parents, would be simply high school 
girls and boys. In any case, the state of affairs 
is one that should no longer be ignored by friends 
of Latin, in school or out. 

It is a small cloud on our horizon, no larger than 

a man's hand. But it is ominous. 

' To meet the situation, it seems to me two things 
are necessary. 

1. We should begin a vigorous campaign to 
show that we are justified in demanding that Latin 
be retained as a sine qua non for the A. B. degree. 

2. We should strengthen the weak places upon 
which the enemy's fire may be concentrated. 

It is to these weaknesses that I would direct your 
attention very briefly. 

Starting then with the college, let me state the 
objection that an earnest school graduate might 
make, when advised to elect Freshman Latin. 
"What am I going to get out of it? Supposing thaS 
I take Latin. In my daily preparation, like 95 pc 
cent of the college students, I shall use a trans 
tion; which means that I shall simply read t 
words of the translation into the Latin text on. 
I can make a fair recitation on it. How does th. 
differ from using a key in mathematics? 
work like that give me any mental discipline or 
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crease my power of expression in English or add 
to my appreciation of Latin literature? And yet the 
instructors expect the students to do this very 
thing, and openly tell them that they assign long 
lessons, because they know that they will use trans- 
lations. And what is the sum total of results, if 
I do take Latin? After studying the language 
for five years, I shall not be able to read or enjoy 
in Latin even the finest passages I have translated. 
The same time devoted to a modem language would 
give me better results". 

Now, you may call this unreasonable — a narrow, 
one-sided view. And yet there is enough truth in 
it to make one feel uncomfortable, and more than 
enough to furnish our critics with an argument 
and a sneer. "Pretty meagre results for five years' 
work! You never get where you really read Latin 
and the last year's work is chiefly done with the 
aid of a key"! 

To meet these criticisms, I would respectfully 
offer the following suggestions: 

1. That college instructors should insist that the 
students should not use translations, agreeing to 
shorten the lessons accordingly. I know, person- 
ally, of one such arrangement between an in- 
structor and his class which worked to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

2. That, in view of the universal admiration of 
Horace by students of literature, his poems should 
constitute the centre of the. year's work; that at 
least a dozen of his odes be committed to mem- 
ory; and that his writings should be so carefully 
studied that it shall be a delight in after years to 
read and enjoy them. 

3. That there should be more sight reading and 
reading in the original during the recitation period, 
so that the student may acquire some facility in 
reading Latin, and that in this connection the finest 
passages in the Vergil and Cicero read in school 
be reread in the class that the student may have a 
better appreciation of their literary beauty. 

But I can already see the college instructors turn- 
ing indignantly upon us. "This is all very well", 
say they, "but look to yourselves. The seat of 
the trouble is in the inadequate preparation you 
give to the students you send us. If the schools 
will only make a proper use of their four years, we, 
in our one year, will guarantee to obtain some sat- 
isfactory results". 

• Now we school teachers must still insist that a 
sharp change in college ideals and college methods 
of instruction is essential to our success in the 
schools. Nevertheless we are willing to admit that 
we are by no means above criticism. There are 
weak spots in our instruction too. And some of 
these I would now set before you, not as one who 
does not see his own faults, but rather as one who 
has been made conscious of these weaknesses by 



some bitter experiences and who is honestly striving 
to gain for Latin that place in the curriculum which 
he knows it deserves. 

Let me begin with the first year's work. 

One of the weak points with most teachers is that 
they stick too closely to the text book and neglect 
sight translation in class. Even when the passage 
is marked "Sight translation", we are inclined to 
make it a piece of home work. Now the trouble 
with the pupiFs home work is that there are too 
many kindly disposed maiden aunts, who, when 
an appeal is made for assistance, drop the newspaper 
or magazine to say good naturedly: "O! Don't 
bother me, child! Don't you see it is this way"? 
And, having read the sentence with no attempt at 
explanation, they resume their reading until an- 
other sentence is thrust before them. They are 
easy marks! And thus the dear child's Latin is 
gotten largely by proxy, while he rapidlv bftcrtmi»s 
a parasite! For this, sight translation is an ex- 
cellent remedy. Moreover, the process rtivolved 
enables the teacher to find out and at once correct 
the individual pupil's tendency to go wrong, while 
the pupil gains steadily in confidence and under- 
standing. 

The second weakness lies in the too great use of 
disconnected sentences. The English have been at 
this Latin problem a much longer time than we, 
and their better success is in some measure due to 
their use of connected narrative as early as pos- 
sible. There can be no questioning the fact that 
a story is more interesting to the pupil, and yet 
the story can be made just as effective a grammar 
grind as the juiceless, isolated sentence. 

This brings me to my third point, that it is a 
mistake to adopt desiccated Caesar for first year 
work. Why not rather put the pupil at once into 
a Roman atmosphere? Why not let him read 
stories concerning the mythology, the traditions, the 
history and the customs of the Romans and thus 
awaken his interest in that people instead of starv- 
ing him on dry-as-dust sentences clipped at random 
from the Gallic War. Teach him thoroughly a vo- 
cabulary of 500 words, — a Caesar vocabulary, too, 
if you please, — drill him into a thorough msCstery of 
his forms and syntax in connection with such 
Roman stories, and he will get some genuine pleas- 
ure out of the hard first year, and will need no 
bridge to Caesar" either after it. 

But coming to the second year: Can anything 
be done about Caesar? Even the teachers com- 
plain that it is extremely uninteresting. Well, we 
certainly have done our best to make it so. Con- 
sider for a moment. No history can be expected 
to hold the interest of the reader uniformly from 
start to finish. Even fiction falls short of that 
If, therefore, we are to read only a portion of a 
history, shall we deliberately exclude the most in- 
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teresting parts? And yet that is precisely what 
we are doing with Caesar. The fifth book con- 
tains a lively description of Britain and its inhab- 
itants, which cannot fail to awaken the interest of 
every intelligent pupil; then follows a graphic ac- 
count, on the one hand, of the success of the Gauls 
in luring one of Caesar's legions from winter-quar- 
ters into an ambuscade and utterly destroying it, 
and, on the other hand, of their failure to entrap 
Q. Cicero and his men in the same manner. In 
the sixth book we have a fascinating description 
of the customs of the Germans and more especially 
of the mysterious Druids and their religion. 

The seventh book is the climax of the whole 
war — ^the last desperate struggle of the fiery Gaul 
against the all-conquering Roman. The siege 
of Alesia is one of the most thrilling in all his- 
tory. Picture to yourself Caesar with 40,000 men 
in the heart of the enemy's country, attacked simul- 
taneously by 80,000 from within the town and by 
250,000 from without. A single break in the Roman 
line and their fate is sealed! Had it not been for 
their splendid courage and endurance, coupled with 
the cool generalship of Caesar, not a Roman would 
have survived to tell the disaster of that day. To 
omit reading the siege of Alesia is as absurd as 
to stop reading Prescott's Conquest of Mexico at 
the critical moment when the fate of that small 
band of Spaniards was hanging in the balance on 
the eve of their terrible retreat from the capital 
city of their enemies. And yet we blindly con- 
fine ourselves to the first four books of Caesar and 
pour out our maledictions upon it for being so 
uninteresting I 

It may be urged against the reading of selections 
from the seven books that it breaks the continuity 
of the first four. But, surely, it is of greater con- 
sequence to preserve the continuity of the entire 
work and thus enable the pupil to get an adequate 
conception of the whole war than to study the first 
part of it thoroughly only to leave the more im- 
portant campaigns untouched. 

Albany Academy Jared W. Scudder 

(To be continued.) 



REVIEWS 

Handbook of Homeric Study. By Henry Browne, 
S. J. London and New York: Longfmans, 
Green, & Co. (1905). Pp. xvi + 334. 
There is no more hopeful sign to-day in the world 
of scholarship and literature than the zeal which 
is shown in the production of books on Homer, 
Homeric life, and the Homeric question, and in the 
prosecution of general archaeological and anthropo- 
logical studies which bear upon the origin and de- 
velopment of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Any 
scholar who is willing to take the time to analyze 
and compile the multifarious details which archae- 



ology and ethnology, natural science and linguistics, 
•the history of religion and the history of civiliza- 
tion, are daily adding to the comprehension of the 
problem of problems, must receive the thanks of aU 
lovers of literature. Most scholars are too busy, 
many are too timid, to attempt such a task, which 
besides its encyclopaedic nature, demands a certain 
self-sacrifice, a willingness to drop for a moment 
the role of student and investigator, and to commk 
oneself to statements which arc bound to be chal- 
lenged if not disproved. 

It was in this grateful and receptive spirit that 
we took up the reading of Professor Browne's book; 
and we laid it down at the end with disappointment. 
The comprehensiveness of the book as suggested by 
the chapter headings, embracing, to mention only a 
few, such attractive topics as Homer and the Cycle, 
Our Homeric Text, Composition of the Poems, 
Local Origin, Outlines of the Homeric Contro- 
versy, Homer's Life, The Homeric People — ^is not, 
we are free to confess, coupled with adequate read- 
ing on the part of the author in all the fields in- 
volved. Certainly there is scarcely one of these 
chapters that does not leave something to be de- 
sired. It is not that the author entirely lack's 
scholarship, although, in a work of this kind, we 
expect something more than an acknowledgment of 
debt to such books, however valuable they may be, 
as the late Sir Richard Jebb's elementary Intro- 
duction to Homer, and Professor Geddes's Problem 
of the Homeric Poems. It is not that the author 
lacks boldness or definiteness. We are gfrateful for 
many a statement of singular directness, not to say 
dogmatic assertiveness, which shows a commendable 
readiness to be clear. And yet, although the 
author spends much time in explaining his method, 
his results are confused and confusing. He has 
a habit of touching here and there on a topic which 
he postpones, often without a good reason, to a 
late chapter. The preliminary and orienting para- 
graphs are too diffuse, and throughout the entire 
book, in spite of liberal use of black-face type, the 
reader has a sense of prolixity so great that he 
often misses the most important conclusions. For 
example, the survey of Homeric criticism from the 
publication of the Scholia in Marcianus A down 
to the present day is deferred, we think unwisely, 
until after the exposition of the author s own views 
is completed. This departure from the usual order 
compels the author to resort to repetition that might 
have been avoided, while many important names in 
the controversy are omitted. 

Faults of style obscure many real merits. The 
language describing Wolfs Prolegomena is flamboy- 
ant to the verge of the ludicrous. Many passages, 
like that (p. 149) in which the composition of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey is contrasted with the rose- 
window of Lincoln Cathedral, might be appropriate 
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in a popular lecture, but must leave the student puz- 
zled to know what it is all about. There is a 
curious personal tone that detracts from the serious 
purpose of the book, a too liberal use of the inti- 
mate "you", addressed to the reader. Why should 
"we Aryans'* (if we are Aryans) be "naturally in- 
clined to hate" the Phoenicians? As well go with 
Mark Twain to weep at Adam's grave. Perhaps 
it is captious to object to such phrases as "this queer 
prehistoric age" (p. 240), but we cannot help wish- 
ing that the proof-reader had queried "batch of Tro- 
jan captives" (p. 193) and the statement that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are "a couple of sublime 
poems". This, by the way, is exactly what Pro- 
fessor Browne is trying to disprove. 

But passing from what might have been only 
trifliilg slips to larger tc^ics, we find grave lapses 
which can hardly be excused in a work of this sort. 
The chapter on the Homeric dialect might have 
been a useful summary were it not for such re- 
marks as the following: "vi6f occurs as in Attic, 
but also forms as though derived from vTs (p. 69). 
Perhaps the author has heard of Meisterhans, but 
it is hardly conceivable that he could have read his 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften attentively and 
have written such a sentence. On p. 70 we read, 
"for some reason (!) the ^ of the future and first 
aorist is frequently doubled .... as rcXiffffxi- 
It is hardly worth while to point out other short- 
comings of this nature. Nor is the author much 
better on the archaeological side. The chapter on 
Geography and Commerce omits many important 
facts — ^although brevity, as we have seen, is not the 
writer's aim — and deals in a loose way with cur- 
rent opinions and guesses, in which Berard figures 
prominently. Pick's theory, though important for 
the author's argument, is mentioned many times, but 
not explained with needful fullness. We are not 
of those who would ascribe all knowledge to the 
Germans only, but we miss many a familiar German 
name in the discussion. It would have helped the 
author much if he had studied carefully Cauer's 
Gnmdfragen der Homerkritik. As regards the 
Homeric ship, he seems to be innocent of Assmann ; 
and although Reichel is scouted by some of his own 
countrymen and others outside of Germany, he de- 
serves at least mention. The wonderful results of 
Miss Boyd's (Mrs. Hawes's) excavations in Crete 
he passes over, although he has much to say about 
the Minoan Age. 

The result is what might be expected in view of 
the drawbacks enumerated above. On the main 
question, the problem of the poems, the reader can- 
not feel that he is following a trustworthy guide. 
Many fairly good illustrations accompany the text, 
but the misprints are numerous, one of the worst 
being 'Tysians' on the map facing page 188. 

Habvabo Umivirsity C. B. Gulick 



The Rise of the Greek Epic (a Course of Lectures 
delivered at Harvard University). By Gil- 
bert Murray. Oxford: the Clarendon Press 
(1907). Pp. xii + 284. — . 

The American classical scholar owes much to the 
establishers of lectureship foundations at our uni- 
versities. The Percy Trumbull foundation at 
Johns Hopkins brought us Professor Jebb. The 
Gardiner Lane foundation at Harvard has brought 
us Dr. Murray, whose ten lectures fill a handsome 
octavo volume of 284 pages. The first of these lec- 
tures is introductory ; the next two deal with the 
people among whom the Greek epic rose, the re- 
maining seven with the literature. 

In the introduction the author discusses Greece 
and the progress of man. He believes that the 
Greeks considered all branches of their art, even 
their poetry and the rest of their literature, as so 
many parts of the service of man. It is on this 
score that the Greek writers have come to be re- 
garded as classic; they represent the best thought, 
they possess for mankind a vitality of interest. It 
is misleading, says he, to contrast the term 'classic* 
with 'Christian', 'romantic*, etc. Nor were the 
Greeks pagans. Far from it. They were pro- 
moters of culture. They fought an uphill battle 
against heathenish customs, especially those of hu- 
man-sacrifice, slavery, and immorality and cruelty. 
Though they attained success only in the matter of 
human sacrifice, yet in all the others they were the 
first to point out the evil and to cherish right 
ideals. And Greek poetry m.ust be considered as 
embodying this spirit of progress, a spirit which 
can feel the value and wonder of life and yearns to 
make life better. 

In the second and third lectures Mr. Murray 
deals with the people: the migrations by land and 
sea, the cities, the breaking up of old forms of 
worship, and the rise of aidos and nemesis as 
moral sanctions. He thinks Mr. Ridgeway's solu- 
tion of the problem of the early peoples much too 
simple. The Pelasgi were only one of a number 
of indigenous peoples; there were other Northern- 
ers besides the Achaeans. However, he brings for- 
ward no evidence that weighs seriously against Mr. 
Ridgeway's conclusions — perhaps this is too much 
to expect in a lecture. Besides the Achaeans there 
was a tribe called Bhruges which settled in Thrace 
and under the name of Phrygians became dominant 
in Troy. So Agamemnon was really fighting against 
his kinsmen. He will not have it that the early 
Aegean people were in any sense Greek. He sees 
no connection between their art and that of later 
Greece. He seems to intimate that the Northern- 
ers brought in the Greek language, but he does not 
account for its becoming the language of Athens — 
"a Pclasgian city" — and of Thebes, which he says 
was never captured by the Northerners. He does 
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not seek to distinguish between the Aegean civiliza- 
tion and that of the Achaeans nor to point out 
what influences brought on the Dark Age after the 
flower of the heroic epoch. In one paragraph we 
are told of the fire-scarred walls of the sixth city 
at Hissarlik, in another that the original saga knew 
not at all that Troy fell. In all that Mr. Murray 
has to say in this section of his work there is, noth- 
ing, so far as we can see, to make it probable that 
the epos must have had its rise among the people 
of whom he tells us. And yet we feel that he has 
drawn a graiphic picture of the turmoil, the dis- 
lodgings, the busy activities of the ancient migra- 
tions, of the organization of the ancient ' Polis 
which as a savior from violence and a security in 
peace became almost an object of worship. There 
is also much that is suggestive in what is said 
about the destruction of religions by the migrations. 
In the place of the sanctions of the destroyed re- 
ligions there arose the feeling of aidos and nemesis, 
the awakening of the moral consciousness of Greece. 

The remaining seven lectures discuss the litera- 
ture. Mr. Murray belongs to the expansionists: 
"the Iliad is really a lay which has outgrown its 
natural boundaries", and which assumed final form 
at the Pisistratean Panathenaea. Let me try to 
outline his plan for its rise: The Iliad is a tra- 
ditional book. By a traditional book is meant one 
which is private property, written in a hand leg- 
ible only by the owner and his disciple. It passes 
from generation to generation. It is enlarged by 
the addition of new matter to the end, or possibly 
the parchment is cut and new matter is inserted. As 
this addition of new matter is made old matter is 
forced out; so the book is constantly changing. Ex- 
amples would be the nautical almanac, the Arabic 
Chronicles, or best of all the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with which the Iliad shows many correspondences. 
Take the matter of expurgation. The Iliad shows 
expurgation as does the book of Samuel, the Iliad 
rather than the Odyssey, because the Odyssey has 
not been so well cleaned out. Is the Odyssey the 
older book? Expurgation is seen in such matters 
as (i) impurity, (2) such cruel and barbarous 
practises as torture, stripping the dead, and pois- 
oned arrows, and (3) human sacrifice. Sometimes 
expurgation was baffled; especially was this true 
in the matter of the maltreating of Hector. 

So far Mr. Murray's plan. We stop to offer a 
little criticism. We believe that Mr. Murray is cor- 
rect as to the fact of expurgation. Homer did 
expurgate his materials. That is, so far as we 
know, generally admitted. But in matters of detail 
our author makes the mistake of the partisan user 
of the Bible. He proves his points by overlooking 
some of the texts that controvert his tTieory. For 
instance, in discussing the absence of immorality 
from the Iliad he would have us believe that the 



Greeks were under a vow. This would explain 
their "long hair". Hence they did not entertain 
familiar relations with women. He thinks the 
Iliad "consistent throughout in the recognition of 
this taboo". Achilles and Patroclus do not ob- 
serve it in I, nor Nestor in A. but these arc all 
exceptions that prove the rule. It seems to us 
that both the specific evidence and the general sit- 
uation in A are on the other side. Agamemnon 
is reluctant to give up Chryseis; so Briseis is re- 
luctant to leave Achilles, while the other chiefs 
have "prizes". But more than all the language of 
Achilles in I 335-343 is conclusive that he was con- 
isdering a state of pretty free intercourse. He 
even calls Briseis his wife (AXoxoif). 

Again Mr. Murray says that "all that savours of 
'the monstrous race of women* is pruned aiJfra/* in 
the Iliad. We think of Andromache and Helen. 
Mr. Murray gets ride of them as Tate*. But we 
also find Hecabe and the little girl who, in Iliad 16.7 
ff„ runs along begging her mother to take her up. 
Then there are the goddesses. What are they but 
women? They are often on the stage and savour 
very much of 'the monstrous regimenf. 

Take another matter. Mr. Murray claims that 
Hector's corpse is the only one maltreated in the 
Iliad. This is not strictly true. N 203 ff. had 
escaped his mind when he was writing. There we 
are told that K€<f>a\^p ^ dxaX^ dxd detp^ x^ev 
^Ot\id8ris, K€xo\(Ofi4vos ^ Afi^ifidxoiOf ^Kt d4 /uw vtfHUfnflAp 
iXi^dfuvoi 81 6/jX\ov. Just such a mistake we might 
expect to find in a popular lecture, and often as in 
this instance the mistake is trivial while the general 
point is very true and well proved. 

In the sixth lecture the evidences that the Iliad is 
a traditional book are discussed. They have to do 
with armor and tactics, bronze and iron, burial and 
burning, altars and temples, etc. Except perhaps 
in the matter of altars and temples little that is ne«r 
is contributed; The author would see an evidence 
of growth in these matters, some parts of the Iliad 
representing an earlier, some a later custom, while 
signs of both often appear in one passage. In a 
footnote he dismisses Mr. Andrew Lang's Homer 
and his Age as 'sniping' at outposts. We should 
like to sec some one who has the heart for it take 
up the issue with Mr. Lang. 

Other matters discussed are the sources of the 
Iliad, its purpose in its present form, the historical 
content and what is purely fiction, its vices and its 
excellences. The author thinks that some of the 
similes were 'ready-made*. The g^rowth of the epic 
finally ceased because expurgation could not keep 
pace with the scientific spirit of Ionia, but the he- 
roic saga continued to supply the themes for 
tragedy. 

The book is full of interest and suggestion, but 
we must own that its main thesis — that the Iliad is 
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a traditional book — is not proved nor even ren- 
dered probable. The parallel drawn with the Pen- 
tateuch breaks down of its own weight from the 
disparity of the things compared. That the es- 
sential unity of the Iliad, a unity recognized and 
insisted upon by Mr. Murray himself in the matter 
of expurgation, the "harmony of color", could have 
been produced and maintained by a series of poets 
continuing through several hundred years from re- 
mote times to the age of Pisistratus, is more than 
we can believe. We are not convinced that Homer 
abridged portions of the Thebaid, or borrowed his 
story of Bellerophon from the Europeia of Eumelus, 
or "The Catalogue" from the Cypria. 
Wake Forimt Collegi. N. C. G. W. PaschAL 



VIROATUS AGAIN! 

I have just read Professor Grubber's interesting 
article on Virgatus which you reprinted from the 
Phik)logian Monthly in Classical Weekly, p. 182. 
One of the new Tuth-In papyri just published by 
Dr. Nudel in Der Papyrus for scher for March (Bd. 
XXHL p. yj), is a fragment of an Anthology, the 
only complete poem of which is the following epi- 
gram, attributed to Homurus, which gives us the 
undoubted original of Virgatus* lines. 

OMOTPOT 

offirw itip 7^ ^ci^ ISdfxrfp rori irop4>vp4riP fiovy 

othrcr* ifjuol roiriP IXxtt tvwnv Idcip. 
dXXd tM^ ii^P^f^t ^^ ^ M <pp€ffl jSdXXeo ffijiffi, 

alkp iftol ye IStip ipCXrcpop fj ffupat. 

Thus Goos's suspicion (I.e.) that we were here 

dealing with a translation is abundantly verified. 
and a new name is added to our anthologists. 
HoBAiT College W. P. W. 
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Dr. Ernst Riess of the Boys' High School, Brook- 
lyn, sends the following rendering by a promising 
pupil: Aen. V. 247: muneraquc in naves ternos 
optarc iurenooss "to choose three bullocks among 
the crew." 

Miss Elizabeth M. Carroll of tbe Arundell School, 
Baltimore, adds to our list of translations the fol- 
lowing from a Ikeral-minded student: Caes. 3. 29, 
end: "The soldiers could no longer be kept under 
their skins"! 
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Perhaps no country has devoted so much lime 
and labor upon the preparation of its text-books as 
this country of ours. The various annotated edi- 
tions sent out by our strenuous publishing houses 
vie with each other in ix^iousness of illustrations 
and amplitude of commentary. Some of us no 
donbt remember the days when one of Anthon's 
editions was [he desire of every school-boy's heart. 
While our more recent editions do not sin as did 
those, slill it is an open question whether individual 
effort — the most important part of all education — is 
not weakened by the amount of assistance furnished 
by our text-books. Mr, Jones in the Teaching of 
Latin (London, 1906), p. 65, gives some very il- 
Itiininaling criticisms of this question. I quote the 
following: 

The mention of the necessity of individual effort 
naturally leads to another point. The use of a 
plain text, without notes or vocabulary, has much 
to recommend il. Of course not many boys can 
work with a plain tent before they have read a few 
other books by the help of annotated editions, but 
the sooner the practice can be begun the better. 
At least one book a year could be read in this way. 
No beller training in research could be devised. 
The pupil has many difficulties to solve with a dic- 
tionary, a grammar, and his own brains to aid him. 
Independent exertion alone can prepare the lesson; 
there is no room here for cram. A necessary part 
of classical education is to accustom the pupil to 
locate difficulties. In an annotated edition this is 
done by the editor ; wtlh a plain text a boy must 
do it by himself. A teacher may, if he thinks this 
melhod of study too hard for his class, give before 
private preparation any help he may believe advis- 
able. Perhaps the best kind of help is for the 
teacher and class to work out the lesson together. 
The teacher will give any information none of the 
class know, while the boys translate such parts as 
are well within their reach. 

I think that it cannot be too much emphasized 
that a pupil is not going to learn to translate Latin 
by having all the difficult passages translated for 
him, nor can it be too much cmphisized that the 
readii-g of Latin, and to a greater degree the trans- 
lation of Latin, requires the constant exercise of the 
logical faculty. Now the hirdest thing in the 
world is thinking; the majority of people do not 
think at all, and that subject is the more difficult 
which requires the greater exercise of the logical 
faculty. The extent lo which a subject approxi- 
mates scientific accuracy is a measure of the de- 
mands it makes upon the mind, and one reason why 



no subject, except mathematics, that enters into the 
school curriculum is as valuable for the training of 
youth as Latin is because no other subject except 
mathematics makes such a demand upon the rea- 
soning faculty. The old method of grammatical 
reference without commentary has very much to 
recommend it, and it is not at all certain that the 
product of the modern editions of Caesar is a bet- 
ter Caesar scholar than the boy who had before 
him text, grammar, dictionary, and nothing else. 

These remarks have particular point in view of 
the present movement towards the more intensive 
study of vocabulary, because a knowledge of vocab- 
ulary is essential for reading. In this connection 
Mr. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School, 
whose new Latin Word-List appeared recently, has 
prq>ared some statistics of the application of his 
word-list to the entrance examinations of June last, 
which are to be published shortly in The Classical 
Journal. He finds, in brief, that out of a total of 
more than 10,000 words contained in the examina- 
tions in Latin of last June, set by the College En- 
trance Board, as well as by Iwenty-five other col- 
leges, his list contained all but 214 words, or 2.014 
per cent. Mr. Browne has found, as I did, that the 
question of choice of words becomes quite a serious 
one after a certain limit is reached. The last hun- 
dred words in my list (so with the last five hundred 
in his) gave me more trouble than all the rest. It 
is in the case of these words, too, that the largest 
number of non -occurrences is registered in any one 
passage. But, on the other hand, ihese words are 
often most interesting for their literary associations 
and a knowledge of them is never going to be re- 
gretted by the learner. Altogether it is better to 
know too many than too few, and so long as that 
total number is within the compass of the pupil, 
we need not be much disturbed. 

Mr, Browne's list is more ample than the list 
of 2,otM words which I recently published. It con- 
tains in all some 2.800 words, restricted to words 
which occur 15 times in the whole of Cicero and 
5 times in the whole of Caesar, but his statements, 
with slight modifications, apply also to my list 
These statistics show very conclusively the advan- 
tage of the control of a compact list of words. 

Of course knowledge of vocabulary alone is not 
everything. Every text does present certain diffi- 
culties, and these difficulties do require some com- 
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mentary, but this commentary should be strictly in 
the line of assistance to the comprehension of the 
meaning of the text, not of relieving the pupil from 
work (see Miss Lippman's article in The Classical 
Journal, 3. p. 11). After all it is the Latin of the 
text that is most important, and the sooner this 
is realized, the belter it will be for our pupils and 

teachers. 

THE DEPENOENCV OP THE PROFESSIONAL 
LATiNIST ON QREEK 

I feh a blush of shame for the hard lot of our 
American scholarship, the other day, when I read in 
the lillle Weekly a plea for the abandoning of 
Greek. I paused and looked hard at the title of 
the hebdomadal message of— sch:>larship. Vcs it 
was there: not Latin Weekly, but Classical Weekly. 
Secondhand scholarship I have heard of; second 
rate, third rate, any rating, but T never heard of 
easy scholarship, or that Cyclopaedias tnight be sub- 
stiUited for the sweat of Athena. B'.it I am too 
old to embroider loci commuHci, nay am quite un- 
willing to utter declamation against every new man- 
ifestation of iniellectual indolence, and the line of 
least resistance. 

The best way is to go lit mcdias res. A profes- 
sional Latinist is one who pursues and in a meas- 
ure encompasses the entire production of Latin let- 
ters, measured indeed not by the narrow range 
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■e, such as it was, presupposed 
I except of course the fine 
Roman Law (with which I have 
)re than passing acquaintance), 
n a measure a body of letters which re- 
Roman spirit, its terse directness and 
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The Epi: 
He 



Hor 



Of the ca 

Quintilia 

It Pmdai 



3. Lyric 
nonic Nil 
sketches 
Stesichorii! 
aercon, Simon ides. 

^..Iambus. Here Qii 
tilian takes in Archi 
chns alone, discarding 
Hipponax and T' 
dcs of Amorgos. 



Vergil, Lieinrus 
Macer, Lucretius. Varro 
of Aiax. Cornelius Se- 
venis. Ovid, Valerius 
Flaccus, etc. (neither Sil- 
itis nor Statius is named. 
Why?) 

2. Hli-gy. TibuUus, Pro- 
pertitis, Ovid. Cornelius 
Gnll-s, 

3. Salirn. Lucilius, Hor- 
ace. Persius. 



8. History. Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, The- 
opompus, Philistus, 

Ephorus, Clilarchus, Ti- 
magencs, 

g. Oratory. Here again, 
as amonj; the Lyric 
poets, Qumtilian refuses 
to acknowledge thi 
of the Al. 






[ De- 



mosihenes, Aeschines, 
Hyperides, Lysias. Iso- 
crates, to whom he adds 
Demetrius of Phaleron 
(omitting Isacus, Ando- 
cides. Antiphon, Lycur- 
gus, Peinarchos. 

10. Philoiophy. Plato. 
Xcnophon. the other 
Socrntics. Aristotle, the 
Old Stoics (i. e. Zeno. 
Kleanlhes, Chrysippus). 

This decadent 



5. Lyrici. Horace aloi 
worth reading. Caesio 
Bassus ('greatly outdca 
by some authors now lii 
ing). 

6. Tragedy. Accius. Pi 
euvius, Varius (Thye 
tes), Ovid (Medei 
Pompon ill s Secundv 
(Seneca ignored.) 

7. Comedy (.mturit 
claudicamus). Plauti 
Caecilius, Terence ( 
does not think much 
any of them). Ultei 
fail to attain the gra 
of Menander. Afrani 
(moral lurpi:ude). 

8. History. Satlu 
Livy (conliones strong 
sweeter -i*it). Servili 
Nonianus, Aufidins B; 
sus. The Unnamed (Ci 
mutius Cordus?). 

9. Oratory. Cic< 
(parallel with Dem< 
thenes), Pollio. Messa 
Caesar, Caelins. Cah 
(his standing controvi 
sial), Servitis Sulpici 
Cassius Severn s. Conte 
porary of his own youl 
Domiliits Afer, luhus / 
ricanus, and others. 



10. Philosophy. Cict 
(Platonis acmulus). Bi 
tus, Cornelius Celsns. ( 
tius, Seneca (his b- 

of literary forn 



of Roman Satura as an offset for i) i^*, 

1 indeed an arlilicial schednle of dependen 

reproduction ? Clearly not. A real o 

rather, fully recognized by the Romans themseh 

For example. Horace. Satires I, 4- 

"Eupolis atque Cratiniis Aristophanesquc poeta 

I do not consider the characterization of the ( 
Comedy very felicitous; the main thing is the si: 
line: 

Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus . 

Really? W'juld the fearless Campanian Kni 
not have penned his invectives and miscellany 
caricaturing his social limes if the Old Comedy 1 
not held up a model for him? But let any mod 
Latinist essay Lucilius' extant fragments: will 
the frequency of Greek phims in this pudding 
saghlly dyspeptic for this easy scholar? Well, 
may g;iess. Or he may go to a Greek friend : 
cril) from him. Scholar indeed, depending upon 
existence cf translations! Trying to hear an c 
torio after stuffing his ears with cotton, or »» 
lowing an exqiiisiie beverage after benumbing | 
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By no means. Make it even more exacting, par- 
ticularly in the rapid handling of the forms that 
recur most often. 

"What then? Shall we take from the time spent 
in translating into the best English we can com- 
mand"? 

That would be simply suicidal. For nothing is 
more certain than that the most practical benefit de- 
rived from the study of Latin lies in the added 
power of expression that one acquires. through con- 
stant translation. 

No, not in that way. Save time in other direc- 
tions. Cut into the fads and frills of which we 
are all so fond — into the unnecessary time devoted 
to long vowels and hidden quantities, to experi- 
ments in pronunciation, to the fruitless discussion 
of new pigeon holes for the cases and the sub- 
junctive — ^and put the time thus gained into essen- 
tials, and, believe me, we shall not have such meager 
results. 

Without making any concessions whatever to 
what Prof. Bennett calls "the exactions, the ex- 
actness and the exactingness of Latin", by sharper 
attention to detail and stricter economy of time, it 
will be possible to spend a few minutes of almost 
every recitation in sight translation and reading in 
the original. If to the earnest and thorough work 
we are now doing, we add energetic and persist- 
ent effort in these two directions, at the end of 
four years, not only will our pupils no longer look 
on their Latin as a mere exercise in clever transla- 
tion, but they will feel that they have gained a cer- 
tain mastery of a language both vital and virile 
and will look forward to further progress in it. 
This in itself will do much to correct the abuse 
of the translation both in school and college, so 
that with the co-operation of the college instructors 
that evil will abate even if it cannot be altogether 
eradicated. Thus the additional year or two of 
Latin in college will appeal more to school gradu- 
ates in the added certainty that they will acquire 
such an intimate friendship with the best part of 
Latin literature that in later life it will be a pleas- 
ure to take the old books again in their hands and 
sit down to a quiet hour of enjoyment with them. 

To this end, I would urge that something dcHnite 
be done. Let this Association come to an agree- 
ment on some of these points, let it put itself on 
record with regard to them, let it advocate them 
strongly and insistently through The Classical 
Weekly, let it ask the Regents and the College En- 
trance Board to incorporate them in their examina- 
tions. 

By such united effort, .the Association will be 
exerting an influence proportionate to the strength 
and quality of its membership, and — more than that 
— it will accomplish an improvement in the teach- 
ing of Latin that will enable it to defy every as- 



sault and will make it the most effectively— and 
therefore the most successfully — ^taught subject in 
the curricalum. Jacid W. Scudoer 

Thi Albany Acaoimt 



REVIEWS 

Life in The Homeric Age. Thomas Day Sesonour. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1907. Pj). 

704. $4. 

That this is one of the most handsome and at- 
tractive books of recent years is known to all who 
read this review. The Macmillan Company has 
done its best to provide a fitting vehicle for con- 
veying the results of this illustrious scholar's life's 
devotion. As the subjects covered are so many 
and so varied, it is possible to touch only a few 
of them. 

Professor Seymour, the philologian, reaches the 
same result as Andrew Lang, the man of letters, 
that Homer presents the picture of one stage in a 
single civilization, that he is not a learned anti- 
quarian, but describes the life of his own time in 
terms and with pictures familiar to his hearers. 
Professor Seymour, by showing that the picture 
is a unit and no line is to be drawn between the 
so-called earlier and later books, confirms Lang's 
theory that the poems are the work of a single gen- 
eration and not of several centuries. Both these 
writers wrote at the same time, so the conclusions 
are independent. Granted that the poems are the 
reflection of one brief stage of culture, it seems to 
me Lang's conclusion is inevitable. This sentence 
on Homeric Geography deserves quotation, p. 53 
"The limits of geographical knowledge were nar- 
row, and we cannot suppose that the poet claims 
ignorance on matters which were familiar to his 
hearers. He had nothing to gain by appearing to 
be ignorant of what others knew. As in most 
other matters. Homer was a man of his times, not 
an archaeologist nor a modern scientist". The 
"Solar Myth" theories are rejected in toto, as the 
heroes are to Homer genuinely human. The author 
inclines to Doerpfeld's Leucas-Ithaca theory, but 
does not commit himself. The Introduction is 
the strongest feature of the book and deserves the 
attention of all scholars, as it unites the sanest judge- 
ment with the widest scholarship. The next chap- 
ter "Cosmography and Geography" was written be- 
fore the author was wearied by his task, and is ex- 
cellent. One statement in it is open to question, 
P- 55. "That Ossa is placed on Olympus and Pelion 
on Ossa, in order to scale the heavens, shows that 
the shapes of the mountains were familiar to the 
poet; as he knew which should form the base, and 
which the apex of this pile". Had the order been 
reversed, then Pelion must have been carried up 
and down Ossa, then up Olympus. The position 
of these mountains is clearly the reason for putting 
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Pelion on top. The chapter on the Troad is writ- 
ten with freshness and vigor, and condenses into 
thirty pages the views and achievements of Schlie- 
mann and Doerpfeld. "Homeric Armor" contains 
a slightly modified presentation of Reichel's views. 
One who reads this chapter will have little occasion 
to go to the original. Lang has certainly made this 
chapter obsolete, as he has shown that many of 
Reichel's chief assumptions are false. Professor 
Seymour would doubtless have rewritten it, could 
he have read this epoch-making book«of Lang's. 

The bulk of the book is difficult reading, as near- 
ly every phase of Homeric life is illustrated from 
the poems themselves, which involves constant ref- 
erence, quotation, and repetition. The same pas- 
sage is often referred to nearly a score of times, 
since it may illustrate several non-related matters. 
Hence the book has more the characteristics of an 
index or dictionary than a connected whole. 

Rarely is the work of a modern scholar quoted, 
since it is a compilation from the sources, and the 
monuments are sparingly used, too sparingly it 
seems. Apt literary quotations from ancient and 
modern literature abound, but above all from the 
Bible. The telling way in which Biblical paral- 
lels are used is the most striking feature of the 
book. The task the author set for himself has 
been done with such thoroughness and ability that 
this book is likely to long remain the standard 
work in English, but to remain in that position it 
will have many revisions. If no revision were 
probable, I should offer no criticism of this book, 
but in viey of a probable revision I offer the fol- 
low^ing suggestions: 

The Index is very defkient, such common sub- 
jects as wool, linen, spinning, such oftquoted writ- 
ers as Alcaeus, Pindar, Herodotus, Athenaeum, and 
Milton do not appear in the Index. My experi- 
ence convinces me that the Index does not cover 
one-fourth the contents of the book. 

Names of scholars or their works, when quoted, 
should be given, e. g., such a phrase as "A still 
more distinguished scholar is inclined to find" p. 58, 
is very tantalizing to one unfamiliar with the name 
of that scholar. Such sentences are so common 
that it must have been intentional, but it seems to 
me a mistake. 

To make room for new material in the next edi- 
tion the habit of repeating long and very familiar 
passages three or four times might be abandoned. 
This is purely a matter of taste, but the repetitions 
became a great burden to me, and I should prefer 
a reference to a long repetition. 

I think, too, the habit a dangerous one of draw- 
ing large inferences from the failure to mention a 
given custom or thing. This is the most serious 
defect in the book, and is applied both positively 
and negatively to all phases of the subject. The 



best we can say of most of the theories is, they 
may be true. Homer tells so little about the life 
of his age that the picture is very dim and much 
is blank. When Andromache fainted at the death 
of Hector there fell from her head ampyx, kekry, 
halos, anadesme, and kredemnon. Three of thees 
adornments are not mentioned elsewhere, but we 
cannot suppose that they were unique, so that with- 
out this passage at least three ornaments would be 
unknown. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
many other articles of dress have not been men- 
tioned ? 

How uncertain must be our conclusions on this 
subject! The Cretan discoveries may give clearer 
indications of Homeric apparel than the scanty 
hints of the poems. The statement p. 225, "The 
dinners are hearty, but consist of a single course 
only", seems too strong. The diet of Alcinous, 
Nausicaa, and Arete must have been far different 
from the food of warriors in the field. This 
"meat" diet of which so much is said is only one 
very small item, I am sure, of the menu of that 
age. P. 326, "The Homeric Greek cut and cured 
no grass for hay". This may be so, but the season 
in which the action of the poems took place was 
not the time for making or using hay. That hay- 
ing is not pictured on the Shield of Achilles is 
hardly evidence. The same remark applies to the 
sentence, p. 327, "No special fodder was prepared 
for the winter season". The inference p. 28 that 
Homer does not know of the source of gold, since 
he never mentions it, seems to strain the argument 
from silence to the point of breaking. 

"No trained Artisans" is a heading on p. 291, 
with the following proof, p. 294, repeated from p. 
283, "Priam's son, Lycaon, was taken captive by 
Achilles as he was cutting shoots from a wild-fig 
tree for the rim of a chariot (xxi, 37). And we 
have no reason to suppose that he had more skill 
in wagon-making than was possessed by other 
princes". There is nothing to imply that Lycaon 
was to make the chariot himself, he simply got the 
wood from which the chariot was to be made. 
Farmers living near the forests now select the wood 
and take it to the wagon-maker to have him make 
it into wagon-tongues, yokes, and the like. This 
passage has no weight against the concrete word 
"wagon-maker" iv. 485. And Homer abounds with 
words for crafts. Three times, pp. 84, 275, 290, is 
the inference drawn that artisans were not paid, 
as follows: "Nothing is said about payment to the 
smith who gilded the horns of the heifer for Nestor 
(iii, 425ff)". No one to-day would add the fact 
that an artisan was paid for his services, when 
stating that his services had been asked. The poor 
woman in M, 433, who carefully weighs her wool 
that she may support her family thereby, is surely 
to receive pay for her work. It is impossible to 
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assume that a poel who describes Ihe shield of 
Achilles and the palace of Alcinoiis was familiar 
with no craft ihat cottld claim Irained experts. 

Page 256. "The life of th: Greeks in }fomer's 
lime was in the country. Every man was a 
farmer"; p. 284. "We read of no shop-keeper, 
Homer knows no word for trader". However when 
Achilles describes the mass of iron in xxiii, 8j4. he 
says "a mass so large that with it ai hand neither 
shepherd nor farmer need go to town for iron". I'^v- 
idently iron was for sale or trade in town, which 
implies trade and traders. I need hardly refer to 
the tannt in viii, 162-4, 'hat Odyssens resembled 
not an athlete but a trader. Professor Seymonr 
himself on p. 60 nses "tmder" in translating this 
passage. 

Page 151, "Somewhat curionsly no Homeric wid- 
ower takes a second wife", 1 shonld be glad to see 
a catalogue of Homeric widowers who remained 
widowers. Laertes was well beyond his prime 
when his wife died. However. Peleiis must have 
married twice, at least, as one of .Achilles' generals 
is the son of Polydore, the daughter of Pelens, xvi. 
175. The word "step- mother" is found three times 
in the Iliad, as Gehring shows. 

P. 3S3. "The animal of which the flesh was to be 
eaten, was slaughtered only when and where the 
flesh was desired". When the ambassadors came 
unexpectedly to .'\chilles. ix, 203, he had a store of 
various uncooked meats. The constantly recur- 
ring phrase in the Odyssey "entertaining from food 
in store" implies that meat was kept on hand. 

P. 151 and repealed p. 467, "Odysseus' mo:her, 
after long years of sorrow for her son, at last 
hangs herself in grief, xi. 200". This is not stated 
as a conjecture, but a fact. The authority h .is 
follows : xi, 20a f- "Longing for (hee. and thy 
counsels, and thoughts of thy loving kindness took 
away my life". .\ most beautiful and poetic de- 
scription of a broken heart, yet on the sole authority 
of this passage il is stated, uoi only that she com- 
mitted suicide, but the method is given, by hang- 
ing. 

Page 569. "Rhesus was sleeping in the midst of 
his men. Diomedc slays twelve Thracians, and 
Rhesus as the thirteenth". This is made the basis 
for the argument thai there were but twenty-five 
Thracians, then from this deductions are made of 
the probable siie of the army. This was not writ- 
ten in the spirit of the Introduction. 

P. 66g. "The bow of Odysseus, after twenty 
years of disuse, had grown so stiff and hard that 
the suitors were unable to br.ice ii". It never en- 
tered my head, before I read this, that there could 
be any re.ison for their inability other than their 
own inferiority. Where does the lest come in, if 
it were simply a question of a hardened bow? 
Odysseus braced it with the same case he had braced 
it many years before. 



P. 149, "Odysseus did no wrong to Penelope by 
his relations with Circe and Calypso." When 
Odysseus told Penelope of his wanderings, x.xiii. 
jio ff, be was very careful to omit these particular 
relations, he thought Penelope might think she had 
been wronged. 

P. 1,14. "With the single exception of the 'Rape 
of Helen'. Homer preserves no trace of the ancient 
custom of stealing the bride'. Yet .\egisthus took 
Clytaemeslra to his own home, and this is certain- 
ly an exact parallel to the "Rape of Helen". 

P. lis. "Clytacmestra is expressly said to have 
a good heari". Ttie phrase is iii, 266, ^pM-l yif 
'fxpv' iyiB^m which does not connote moral ex- 
cellence, but rather intellectual shrewdness, and 
gives a very different impression from "good- 
hearted". 

P. 253, "Homeric slaves lacked the two distin- 
guishing marks of a slave, being allowed to pos- 
sess wife and properly of Iheir own. and not being 
sold". 'I he fact that Homer so often stales the 
value of a slave shows that slaves had a market 
value, and this implies a possible sale. P. 273, "In 
speaking of Odysseus Eumeaus says that be will 
never find a master so kindly, wherever he may go, 
which surely does not mean wherever he may be 
s<)ld as a slave". It seems to me to mean thai 
rather than wherever he may be stolen as a »'ave. 
The assertion p. 354 that ,uini is hardly for itor-otvi 
since Homer never uses iiim for /laCxn does nol 
ajiply, since the stem ^, is found in ^rudtit, xi.470 

These apparent slips were due, no doubt, to th( 
exhaustion produced by the enormous burden the 
author assumed, .ind detract but slightly from the 
grcai merit of ihe l>ook. 

NoiIHWIlTIIH UhiveisitT JoHN A. ScOTT 

Caesar's Gallic War (Books I-VH). By Artiiui 

Tappan Walker, University of Kansas. Chi- 

ca-io: Scott. Foresman St Co. (1907). Pp 

S38 + «■ 

T his is a revision of the Lowe and Ewing edition 

(l)^i). The characteristic features are notes and 

special vocabulary on the page with the text, and 

an appendix cimtiining paradigms and a resume o\ 

syntax. The life of Caesar and the inilitarj- not«i 

are brief hut ciMitatn all that the student is likelj 

to assimilate. The few pictures are placed in thi 

introduction. There is no attempt to ornament thi 

book. With a page already divided into text, notes 

and vocabubry. it would doubtless have been iin 

dcsir.ible to add illustrations or clues to the story 

This lack has a tendency to make the book lool 

The general vocabulary is limited to necessities 
A reference lo one use of a word in the text is ol 
little value; but the occasional references to th< 
construction associate! with the word are valuable 
and might well be extended. Th» author has given 
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more material in the local vocabulary, which is, 
however, largely wasted, for it will not be learned 
by one glance and it will never be seen again after 
the page is turned. 

As to the grammatical appendix, some teachers 
prefer that pupils be driven to use the grammar for 
references, hoping thus to make that book more 
familiar. The grammar, though indispensable for 
study which is prearranged, is never at hand for 
incidental use. The writer believes that full treat- 
ment of form and syntax should be left to the gram- 
mar and to more formal study of the grammar as a 
text book, but that all the ordinary school texts 
should contain condensed tables and memory forms 
such as the following: 

CUM Rile. 
I Since, although Subjunctive 

II When, 

A. Pres. and Fut. Time Indicative 

B. Past time, 

1. Time, Emphasized Indicative 

2. Circumstances Emphasized. .Subjunctive 
In this book the grammatical appendix is good 

but too full. To select one illustration, there are 
over two pages of complicated statement about 
CUM — quite beyond a common pupil. Thus the per- 
fecting of the memory is foiled by devotion to ade- 
quate statement. 

It would be fruitless to discuss at length the ad- 
visability of having notes paged with the text. The 
only justification for such an arrangement is suc- 
cess in selecting and displaying the mater'al so thit 
it will inevitably attract the attention of teacher and 
student and get itself read and discussed. . . Every 
one knows that many profitable matters are passed 
over in the pressure of the recitation hour because 
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the teacher forgets to mention them. The best 
substitute for notes at the bottom of the page is a 
carefully considered memorandum (in the teach- 
er's own book) of things to be discussed. The foot 
notes of this book are not especially calculated to 
attract attention and outweigh the objections which 
most teachers feel to notes on the page with the 
text. F. A. Dakin 
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We have still remaining a few c(^ies of all num- 
bers of Vol. I. except Nos. i and 3. We shall be 
glad to send these, so long as they last, to sub- 
scribers who wish to make their files complete, on 
receipt of a one cent stamp for each issue desired. 

Throughout the year the editors of The Qassical 
Weekly have sought in these columns to give ex- 
pression to thoughts which should be of service to 
classical teachers, either in the field of pedagogics 
or in the way of strengthening the faith that was 
already in them. As was said on another occasion 
(p. 137) the utterances of the editors themselves 
might perchance carry less weight, as being the 
words of men professionally interested in the Clas- 
sics. In this closing number, then, we shall quote 
men whose primary interest is in other subjects. 
In so doing we shall reproduce part of a very sugges- 
tive address delivered by Professor Mitchell Carroll, 
of the George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C, before the Assembly of that University on 
March 3 last <(he address is printed in full in The 
University Hatchet, published at the University). 

Finally, we have to consider literature, the ex- 
pression of man's highest aspirations, the immortal 
record of the human spirit handed down through 
the ages. From the assimilation of the spirit of 
great men as preserved in their works, our own 
intellectual horizon enlarges, and by the mastery 
of language, the vehicle of literature, we ourselves 
acquire the means of giving expression 10 our own 
spiritual life in a way to make us of service to our 
fellows. 

TTiis leads us, then, to a selection from the great 
body of languages — Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Russian — of the one so 
related to our own literature, that it may be re- 
garded as for us the fundamental language. In 
selecting this fundamental language and hterature. 
the voice within bids me refrain from expressing 
an opinion, so permit me to leave the decision to 
a jury con^>osed of eminent men, none of whom 
are classical scholars. 

I, First of all, let me again quote President 
Woodrow Wilson : 

"It happens that Latin is the medium, so to say 
the background — almost the substance — of so many 
modern languages, that it is in a sense indispensable. 
Let him choose one language besides the Latin — 
let it be Greek or let it be Spanish ; it does not make 
any difference whether it is a modem language or 
an ancient language, but one langtiage besides Latin 
— lei him swim from first to last in tlie atmosphere 
of Latin, and then let him choose one language be- 
sides Latin". 



2. Says President Schurman, of Cornell, a man 
of al{airs:_ "As to tJie humanities, I am unwilling 
to dogmatise, for no one can study all the lan- 
guages, literatures, history and political science now 
offered at our universities. I put first, however, 
the English language and literature and the history 
of our own country. And next to these, with due 
regard to both the rights of ancient civilization ani 
the demands of modem, I would put one ancient 
language and one modern; and I think there is at 
once scholarly and practical wisdoim in the popular 
instinct which all over the country in our high 
schools is selecting Latin and German for the place 

3. Let me now quote from the famous inaugural 
address of John Stuart Mill, philos<^her and scien- 
tist: "Scientific education teaches us to think, and 
literary education to express our thoughts. • • • 
But if it is so useful to know the language and 
literature of any other cultivated and civdized peo- 
ple, the most valuable of all to use in this respect 
are the languages and literature of the ancients. 
• * * Even as mere languages, no modern Euro- 
pean language is so valuable a discipline to the in- 
tellect as those of Greece and Rome, on accoimt of 
their complicated structure. * • * In these qual- 
ities the classical languages have an incomparable 
superiority over every modern language, and over 
all languages, dead or living, which have a litera- 
ture worth being generally studied". 

4. Palgrave, the late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, once wrote : "The thorough 
study of English literature as such — literature, I 
meaji, as an art, indeed the finest of the fine arts — 
is hopeless unless based on an equally thorough 
study of the literatures of Greece and Rome. When 
so based, adequate study will not be found exacting 
either of time or of labor. To know Shakespeare 
and Milton is the pleasing and crowning consum- 
mation of knowing Homer, Aeschylus, Catullus and 
Vergil, and upon no other terms can we obtain it". 

5. Dr. C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance 
Languages in Harvard University, in a recent essay 
gives strong confirmation to the status of the 
Classics: 'School study of the Classics fumishes 
not only an excellent basis for further work along 
the same line, but also the best foundation for 
studies of a different character; while modem lan- 
guage courses, in common with 'science' and other 
topics, far from fitting a pupil to take up new 
branches of study, do not adequately prepare him to 
continue what he has begun. It is likely enough 
that French and German as taught to-day are more 
efTective than most of the other new studies, but 
they are still vastly inferior to the classics. • • • 
It can not be repeated too often that Latin instruc- 
tion has been a success ; for a thousand years or 
so it has been the one con^icuous success in the 
field of education". C K. 
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LATIN COMPOSITION IN THE COLLEQB 

Although the teaching of Latin composition in 
the preparatory school very often comes up as a 
theme for discussion, comparatively little is spoken 
or written on the problems which confront one who 
teaches this subject in college or university. 

Composition of some sort is usually included in 
the Latin of the freshman year; most teachers will 
acknit without hesitation that in general this part 
of the work is the most unsatisfactory and the 
most irksome both to teacher and pupil. Perhaps 
the chief cause for this is that most of the students 
have profited very little by the training in com- 
position which they have received in the prepara- 
tory schools. While a few, but at best only a few, 
can prepare an ordinary exercise with commendable 
ease and accuracy, by far the greater number blun- 
der egregiously in turning even the simplest Eng- 
lish prose into Latin. The first problem of the 
college instructor, therefore, is to accommodate 
his teaching to this lack of adequate preparation on 
the part of most of his pupils. If, to benefit the 
weaklings, he spends the allotted time in reviewing 
the elements of grammar and syntax, he is certain 
to waste the energies and to lose the interest of the 
well-prepared students, who, however few they may 
be, constitute a very important element of the 
class; if, on the other hand, he at once assigns pas- 
sages of complicated structure and plunges into 
discussions on subtleties of style, the poorly-equip- 
ped men are distanced at the very start. Surely 
the guide of such a class must be a master-pilot: 
Scylla lies on one hand, Charybdis on the other. 

This difficult situation may be avoided by sepa- 
rating the Latin composition from the rest of the 
freshman Latin, and allowing only those students 
to take it who are qualified to do so. That is, the 
whole time allowed for freshman Latin should be 
used for reading, and the writing of Latin should 
be given) an independent place in the college cur- 
riculum. This latter course should meet at least 
once a week. If there are other similar courses in 
the college, then Latin composition ranks with them 
as a half-course, or as a third of a course, or cred- 
its the student with a certain number of points, as 
may seem most fitting; otherwise it must be offered 
as a voluntary course, that is, one which does not 
count toward a degree. The advantages, both to 
pupil and teacher, of treating the composition in 
this way, are easily perceived: in the first place, 
only those students are admitted who are well-pre- 
pared and have some inclination for the study; sec- 
ondly, the numbers will be so greatly reduced that 
much more attention can be given to the individual 
student; finally, not only does the composition gain 
by this disassociation, but the regular reading of 
Latin is materially benefited by receiving the time 
heretofore given up to the work in composition — 



a by no means unimportant consideration, esp^ 
cially in those institutions which allow only three 
hours a week for all of the freshman Latin woii 
It may be said in objection to this plan that every 
student should receive the valuable training that 
Latin composition affords. But it is only the in.- 
competent and the unwilling who are debarred, aii<^ 
the former may enter in a later year, if in th-^ 
meantime they shall have acquired the neccssarn^ 
preparation. 

Latin composition in the college is, or should b^ 
very unlike that of the preparatory school, inasmud = 
as its aim is totally different. In the secondar;^ 
school the aim is to teach Latin grammar and syn.^ 
tax; incidentally the pupil maiters a vocabulary" 
composed of the most common words and phrases^ 
In the college the aim is to inculcate a scientific! 
method in dealing with words and ideas in general J 
incidentally, the student's knowledge of both Latir^s 
and English is broadened and deepened. But jusr« 
what is this scientific method or mental training 
which one seeks in Latin composition? Very lik^ 
that which the conscientious student derives froran 
his laboratory work in physics or chemistry. Thi^ 
work, speaking roughly, consists in weighing mat—: 
ter, estimating forces, calculating results, deducings 
general principles. Now composition may be9 
termed the laboratory work of the Latin course—-; 
In it the same mental processes are called into ac — 
tion which are used in making scientific experi — 
ments; only, instead of handling matter and force,«: 
the Latin student is dealing with words and ideas..^ 
As further illustration of the nature of this^ 
kind of mental training, here are a few words fronK3 
a paper entitled The Value to the Lawyer of Train — ^ 
ing in the Classics*, or by Merritt Starr : "We coul(t* 
easily take up the comparison of the classical^ 
studies with those in each of the other groups o-^ 
studies .... and find that, while each of th-.^: 
other groups has some point of excellence in whict^i 
it surpasses all others, yet in the discipline of th~:S 
faculties which measure, and weigh and compor^"^ 
and contrast and balance the different elements, axa"" 
exercise selection and make decision among thc«" 
the study of the Gassics surpasses them all", 
this is true of the study of Classics in general, it 
certainly pertinent to the study of Latin writing, ^^^ 
here especially are called into play the men*-^ 
processes of measuring, comparing, balancing, ai» * 
deciding. Of course the student who intends t"^ 
be a teacher of Latin, or even he who plans t^^ 
read Latin throughout his college course, shoul^^ 
take composition for the purpose of bettering his 
grasp of the Latin language in general ; for such 
men, that which has above been rated as merely an 
incidental result becomes the primary aim. It 
need not be said that in studying any language 

^ S«c Tbt 8(h»»l Rtvitw, 15*411 i The ClMticsl Weekljr, p. 53. 
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ever composition is the most certain method 
lining surety of touch and sense of power, 
w words as to the practical details of teach- 
mposition in the college may not be amiss. 
)f course, taken for granted that in our spe- 
mposition class all the students are perfectly 
r with forms, have a working knowledge of the 
lental principles of syntax, and the command 
air-sized vocabulary. Then, the one great 
, the student's constant compass amid the 
s mazes of Latin and English idiom, is: 
late the thought, not the words". To per- 
learly what ideas are expressed by the Eng- 
) r^roduce these as exactly as possible in 
tin modes of expression — such are the great 

of each lesson, not to accumulate informa- 
tgarding the many intricacies of Latin syn- 

of the varying uses in ante-classic, classic, 
st-classic times of certain evasive words and 
;. Details of this sort, to be sure, must 
It with in every exercise, but they are to be 
:hed only on their vital side, that is, they 

be examined and valued as the means of 
ling the thought under consideration, not as 
ident facts worthy of scrutiny and appropri- 
or their intrinsic merits. The essentials of 
ar may, however, be kept duly burnished by 
it, but unobtrusive questioning, and an oc- 

1 iluminating presentation of the more diffi- 
>blems of syntax. Yet upon the whole, the 
viously the grammar is thrust upon the stu- 
ittention the better: the artist does not think 
ly of his tools, but of the conception which 
attempting to realize. In accordance with 
ctrxie, therefore, it behooves us to reject (in 

teaching) all manuals filled with exercises 

in made-to-order English, whether these 

ended to illustrate principles of syntax or 

ed on the Latin text which the student is 

at the time. College students should be 

work immediately upon English which was 

as English in the first place without the 

i arriere-pensee on the part of the writer 

e day his productions might grace the pages 

ne Latin composition book. The prime 

es of such English are that it be full of 

l^rous thought and be couched in idiomatic 

k)gy. If the instructor has time enough 

2 and grade appropriate selections, no book 
jsary. Besides the translation of passages 

sort there are two other exercises which 
be made use of occasionally. The first of 

the re-translating back into Latin of a good 

version of some carefully selected para- 
Tom Cicero or Livy, and the subsequent 
son of the pupil's effort with the original 

Such an exercise is an excellent means of 
^ into the pupil's mind a feeling for good 



Latinity. The second exercise is the writing of 
original themes in Latin. Assign subjects on 
which the pupil has some thoughts of his own to 
express; let him write these in Latin without pre- 
viously putting them into English. In all written 
lessons he who intends to specialize in Latin should 
take pains to mark the long vowels : by so doing he 
may easily acquire a remarkable accuracy in his pro- 
nunciation of Latin. 

How is the recitation-period to be used most 
satisfactorily? If the teacher can afford to give 
the time and energy necessary for correcting the 
books outside the class-room, much ot this precious 
hour may be saved for other purposes, but if the 
class is large and the teacher has much other work, 
such a plan is out of the question. Consequently 
a large fraction of the recitation-hour must be de- 
voted to correcting and discussing the lesson f9r 
the day. After every original theme, however, the 
teacher should give each pupil a private conference 
of fifteen or twenty minutes; in this conference 
not only should the original exercise be carefully 
corrected, but any difficulties which the pupil may 
have found in the preceding lessons should be duly 
considered. This private conference should be 
held, if possible, once each month; its importance 
can scarcely be over-rated. In your criticisms, 
both in recitation and conference, avoid dogmatism 
and pedantry, unless you wish to stifle interest and 
nip originality in the bud. And although presum- 
ably the 'Scholemaster* is dealing with pupils of 
much tenderer years, yet we may practise some of 
his gentleness in dealing with freshmen:^ "But if 
the childe misse, either in forgetting a worde, or 
in changing a good with a worse, or misordering 
the sentence, I would not have the master, either 
froune, or chide with him, if the childe have done 
his diligence, and used no trewandship therein. 
For I know by good experience, that a childe shall 
take more profit of two fautes, ientlie warned of 
than of foure thinges, rightly hitt. For than, the 
master shall have good occasion to saie unto him: 
AT., Tullie would have used such a worde, not this: 
Tullie would have placed this word here, not there: 
would have used this case, this number, this per- 
son, this degree, this gender: he would have used 
this moode, this tens, this simple, rather than this 
compound: this adverbe here, not there: he would 
have ended the sentence with this verbe, not with 
that nowne or participle, etc." 

The recitation-period must not be given up en- 
tirely to correcting papers. Let some new topic 
connected with Latin writing be discussed each 
time, either by the teacher or by one of the pupils. 
The speaker should take pains to make his exposi- 
tion as simple and as clear as possible, and should 
always illustrate it fully by means of typical 

1 Prom the beginning of the firtt book of the Sthtltmatur, 
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phrases or sentences. To show the nature of sub- 
jects fitted for these talks, the following titles will 
suffice: Word Order in Latin and in English, 
Dangers in the Use of Participles, Loose and Peri- 
odic Sentences, The Connecting of Sentences in 
Latin, Abstract and Concrete Terms in English 
and Latin, The Roman Calendar*, Letter-writing 
among the Romans. 

One of the greatest obstacles to success in teach- 
ing Latin composition is the lack of interest on 
the part of the pupils. To remedy this, great ef- 
fort should be made to avoid monotony. Vary 
the assigned lessons and the work in the class- 
room as much as possible. For example, here are 
some suggestions as to subjects for original themes. 
Let the first of these be a brief autobiography. At 
the recitation preceding that at which this theme 
is due, a Vita from the doctoral dissertation of 
some German classical scholar may be put on the 
board as a kind of model, and the student be ad- 
vised to jot d6y/n sl phrase or two for use in writ- 
ing his own life. Of course these Vitae are dry 
and dusty bits of Latin, but the use of one of them 
as a model will add to the interest: the student 
shoud be urged to paint his own life with more 
warmth of color and greater vividness of detail. 
It is well to preface each original theme by a sim- 
ilar talk, illustrated by models of the kind of com- 
position required. Narrative, exposition, argu- 
ment, dialogue, anecdote, and letter are some of 
the many literary forms in which these original 
themes may be cast. As to the class-room work, 
there are very many devices for maintaining inter- 
est and banishing dullness. On one day let the 
pupils go to the board and write in Latin the 23d 
Psalm, then read to them the Vulgate and com- 
ment on the differences between it and their ver- 
sions, incidentally adding a little information as to 
the history and nature of the Vulgate itself. The 
fables of Phaedrus offer abundant and excellent 
material for class-room diversion. After a fable 
has been read at sight, let the students close their 
books and reproduce it in their own Latin, either 
orally or in writing. Other collections of easy and 
interesting Latin stories may be used in the same 
way. A paragraph in some other language — 
Greek, French, or German — may sometimes furnish 
interesting material for class-room work. Now 
and then try to hold a simple conversation in Latin 
with your pupils; occasionally tell your composi- 
tion class (and also your regular Latin classes) a 
joke in Latin, and encourage the students to retal- 
iate in like manner. Let the more ambitious try 
their hand at making Latin verses; very fine ex- 
amples of Latin renderings of well-known English 
poems may be found in the back numbers of The 
Gassical Review. 

1 Let each written exerdte be dated in Latin. 



All these suggestions have been made with ref- 
erence to the composition work of the freshmao 
year; that of the following years should be of 
similar nature, but of increasing difficulty. In case it 
seems advisable, a course in preparatory school com- 
position, that is, composition intended to teach the 
principles of grammar and S3mtax, may also be 
taught in the college; if so, it should be designated 
in a fitting manner: the line of cleavage between 
this and the college composition should be made 
as sharp as possible. 

Amherst Collbgi HaroLD L. Cleasby 



REVIEWS 

The Palaces of Crete and their Builders. By An- 
gelo Mosso. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
(1907). Pp. 348. $5.25. 

This book is distinctly popular. It is written by 
a man who declares himself an amateur archaeol- 
ogist (p. 5), who states that he knows nothing 
about philology (p. 204), and who indicates in 
numerous places that his knowledge of Greek is 
very scanty (e. g. p. 108). Its professed aim is 
to "convince readers that primitive Mediterranean 
civilization did not originate with the Indo-Gcr- 
mans" (p. 6). Fortunately for the reader discus- 
sion of this subject is almost entirely limited to 
the brief final chapter. 

As a popular work the book is successful. In a 
constant glow of enthusiasm, which sometimes be- 
comes farcical, as in an elaborate apostrophe to 
the Geros Potamos at Hagia Triada (p. 91), the 
author takes the reader from place to place, point- 
ing out and explaining all the more important ob- 
jects that meet the view. This he is able to do 
by means of 160 excellent illustrations in the text, 
many of them never before published; indeed, these 
illustrations constitirte the chief value of the book. 

In a work of this compass great restraint must 
be shown in the selection of objects for discussion 
and so most of the smaller sites in Crete are passed 
over or only mentioned incidentally. Naturally the 
great palaces receive the first attention with an all 
too short chapter devoted to each, and, as Dr. 
Mosso excavated in person at Phaistos in 1906, his 
work includes the discoveries up to the campaign 
of 1907 which, while unimportant for Phaistos, will 
make a considerable addition to the diagram of 
Knossos (Jour. Hell. Stud. 27, 289-290). Thus are 
the new books which deal with current excavations 
antiquated at the moment of their publication. 

A chapter is given to Gortyna with a popular ac- 
count of the inscription, and another to Mycenae 
in order to facilitate the comparison of a mainland 
site with those of Crete, and then in the rest of 
the book are presented various interesting phases 
of early Cretan civilization. The dress of women, 
woman in the ancient religions, foot-gear of the 
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Acropolis. On p. 87 she says: "About two miles 
west of Athens, in the region about the Temple of 
Thesus (sic), is Kolonos". The temple is in neither 
place, being about a quarter of a mile to the north- 
west of the Acroplis. Kolonos is a mile and a 
quarter to north north-west of Athens. On p. 109 
we read of "six pictures representing the chief 
events of the Trojan War, which could be seen, as 
one goes into the Portico which they call the Painted 
Gallery, from the Paintings there", and in note i 
this is called "the north wing of the Propylaia". 
Miss Weir is quoting from Pausanias 1.15.1, where 
the Stoa Poikile in or near the market-place is men- 
tioned and where only one painting deals with the 
Trojan War. The north wing of the Propylaia, 
called in later times the Pinakotheke, is described by 
Pausanias, seven chapters further on (cf. 1.22.6). 
For the same mistake cf. p. 267 "If it were only 
possible ... to ascend the slope of the Akropo- 
lis at Athens and, at the Propylaia, turning to the 
left, enter the Portico, the Painted Gallery"; cf. also 
p. ix, "Polygnotos, his works in the Portico on the 
Akropolis". On p. no. Miss Weir translates 
Pausanias 1.22.5, "and there (at the Nike temple on 
the Acropolis) Aegeus drowned himself", al-though 
the sea is three miles distant. On p. in, Paus. 
i, 25.2 is translated immediately after i. 22.7 with 
no indication of the omission; the translation, fur- 
thermore, is ludicrously wrong. On p. 267 also 
Miss Weir writes of paintings of Attalos, each ten 
cubits in size, although Pausanias refers not to 
paintings but to certain well-known small statues, 
two cubits long. 

Some of the many other curious errors are 
the following: A picture of Tiryns is labelled 
Nauplia (p. 38) ; the round hearth at My- 
cenae is called a square (p. 40) ; five 
graves within the citadel at Mycenae are men- 
tioned instead of six (p. 47) ; "Charon, the famous 
kentaur" (p. 50) ; "the statue of the god (at Epi- 
daurus), now in the National Museum" (p. 54) . 
The statement on p. 66 that the group of Herakles 
conquering the Triton comes from an old Temple 
of Herakles on the Acroplis shows that Wiegand's 
Poros-Architektur, though cited in the bibliography, 
has not been consulted. On p. 120 the late Greek 
writer Athenaeus is called "Athenaros, an early 
Greek writer". On pp. 151, 154, the geometric 
and dipylon ware is called prehistoric: so also on 
p. ix and p. 138 we read of "Pre-Homeric ware from 
Mykenae, later known as the Geometric", though 
Reichel long ago proved that Mycenaean vases are 
closer to Homer, and the geometric style is post- 
Homeric. On p. 162 the Francois vase is called 
Etruscan, though the theory that Greek vases were 
Etruscan was exploded many years ago, and on p. 
163 we hear that "the vase is signed by both potter 
Klitias and painter Ergotimos and belongs to about 



500 B. C". But Klitias was the painter and Er- 
gotimus the potter and the vase cannot possibly be 
later than 550 B. C. and probably dates as early as 
575 B. C. On pp. 264,265, the famous Nile mosaic 
from Palestrina is described and said to be in 
Naples. It is in the Barberini Palace at Palestrina. 
The mosaic which is pictured on p. 265 and en- 
titled "Detail of Nile Mosaic, Palestrina" is not a 
detail at all but the whole of the border of the 
famous Alexander mosaic in Naples and comes not 
from Palestrina but from Pompeii. 
Johns Hopkins Unxvirsity David M. Robinson 



CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE ON QREEK 

Under the auspices of the Summer Session of 
the University of California there is to be held at 
Berkeley this summer a conference for the purpose 
of discussing how there may be developed in the 
communities and schools of the Pacific Coast a 
more genuine and widespread interest in the Greek 
language and literature. The programme is not 
as yet fully arranged, but the plan is to have a few 
addresses followed by general discussion. The 
first session will be held on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 30, and other sessions on the afternoons of 
the following two or three days, unless the major- 
ity favor both morning and afternoon sessions on 
two days only. All friends of Greek are invited 
to attend, and come prepared to take an active part 
in the discussions. Although the conference is to 
be held under the auspices of the Summer School, 
no charge will be made for attendance upon its 
sessions. Communications should be sent to Pro- 
fessor James T. Allen, Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment of Greek. 



OXFORD YET 

.\ Story Founded on Fact. 

Prof. Porson P. Mackinley was the pride of Upai- 

dee; 
In all that seat of learning none had such a name 

as he; 
He occupied the chair of Greek, and all the State 

of Conn. 
Came up to study Plato with this up-to-date young 

don, 
His ways were ultra-modern, and he did not care 

a d 

For antiquated systems of the Isis and the Cam. 
''What's inefficient Oxford?" he would cry, with up- 
turned nose; 
"Her students publish nothing and her dons are 

comatose. 
My pupils do not slumber like an audience in 

church : 
We live, we think! Our watchword is 'Original 

Research !' " 
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A Vest-PocRet Memory-Test Latin Word-List 

All the word! used in Caesar and in Cicero*t orations over 15 times 
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vords not previously included used over 5 times In Caesar (400), Sallust 
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The principles of Greek grammar are here presented in a brief 
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students and teachers. 
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COMPOSITION 



Complete, $l,00 
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COMBINES a thorough and t)rttematic study of the 
essentials of Latin syntax with abundant practice in 
translating English into Latin, and affords constant pract- 
ice in writing Latin at sight. 

For the convenience of teachers, it is issued in two 
separate parts, as well as in complete form. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Siegel Cooper Co. 
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Retail Store in die United States 



If you have any doubt of the accuracy of that dum 
it proves that you are not in the habit of coining here. 

We urge you to make our acquaintance. When 
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store FIRST in popularity and volume of business. 
They are reasons that affect you directly and econonu 
ically, and you will be glad you came. 

Siegel, Cooper & Co., Bankers, have a location in 
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They offer conveniences for holders of small ac* 
counts not usually found in other banks. 

On time deposits they pay four per cent, interest. 
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At the meeting of Tbe Gassical Association at 
Washington, D. C, in April last. Prof. H. L. Wilson, 
of Johns Hopkins University, gave in somewhat con- 
densed form the admirable lecture on Recent 
Archaeological Progress in Rome, which he has 
heen delivering at various places for the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America. We hope to give an 
abstract of the lecture at another time. For the 
present I wish to give expression to certain thoughts 
suggested by the lecture, which seem to me worth 
attention at this time when scholars and teachers 
alike are beginning another year of work. 

Professor Wilson devoted most of his lecture to 
a presentation of the discoveries made in igo? in 
connection with the Column and the Forum of Trajan 
(see The Cussicai. Weekly, i. 62-63), He told 
how a very trivial incident had set Commendatore 
Boni, director of tbe excavations at Rome, famous 
for his discoveries in the Forum, to thinking afresh 
concerning certain problems which had long per- 
plexed archaeolc^sts. Doubtless every visitor to 
Trajan's Forum had noticed that a large piece had 
at some time been knocked out of ibe wreath which 
garlands the Column at the bottom. How had this 
been done? It remained for the year 1907 to wit- 
ness the answer to this query. And how simple the 
answer was! In a moment of inspiration Commen- 
datore Boni thought of trying a simple experiment, 
that of letting an object drop from the platform 
which surmounts the Column, from a point above the 
break in the wreath. The ejiperiment was wholly 
successful ; it was perfectly plain that a heavy ob- 
ject thus dropped would strike the very spot whence 
the piece had been broken out of the wreath, and 
Mr. Boni concluded at once that the statue which 
formerly stood upon the Column had been dropped 
over the edge of the platform and in its fall had 
carried away a part of the wreath. Remembering 
how often broken pieces of statues and columns have 
been left lying unheeded, to be covered in time hy 
earth, Mr. Boni dug for the missing piece of the 
wreath and found ill 

Another puzzle connected with the Column of 
Trajan was the location of the sepulchral chamber 
which, it was believed, was somewhere in the Col- 
umn. After a time, behind the door by which ac- 
cess is had to the staircase within the Column, 
Boni ducovered a place where there had evidently 



once been an opening which had later been filled up 
with concrete. When this concrete had been cut away 
a chamber was discovered which Boni regards as the 
lost sepulchral chamber ; it is at least large enough 
for that purpose. 

Two lessons flow from the facts which have been 
cKed, lessons diametrically opposed each to the 
other. The one is a lesson of humility. How many 
people have looked at the break in the wreath with- 
out hitting on the absurdly simple explanation of its 
origini For how many years it has been possible 
for a close observer to look behind the door into 
the Column and see what Boni sawl How humble 
all this should make us, as we reflect on the blindness 
of generation after generation of scholars, their fail- 
ure to think, their sheeplike tendency to follow in 
one another's steps, and then reflect on the simple 
expedients which here won success ! How absurd 
much of our elaborate work, our strained hypotheses 
seem in the light of Boni's discoveries 1 One thinks 
of the absurd guesses made concerning the use of 
bidens in the sense of sheep, till some one thought 
of the simple scheme of examining a sheep's mouth. 

On the other hand there is here a lesson of en- 
couragement It is the fashion to talk and write as 
if all the problems of classical philology were settled 
and as if nothing worth while remained to be done 
in this field. We are constantly told (especially I7 
those who are not pre-eminently students of the 
Qassics) how circumscribed the classical field is 
and how thoroughly it has been tilled. Yet here be- 
fore all men's eyes were two problems still un- 
solved in 1907, solved in that year by the simple 
e:qiedients of using one's eyes and one's brains. 
One thinks of Mr, Van Buren's discoveries in the 
Temple of Castor, made in similarly simple ^ays, 
and of Miss Van Deman's work at the Hemicycle 
(the Rostra at the Western end of the Forum). 
All these discoveries show that the opportunity of 
advancing the boundaries of c^sical knowledge in 
the sphere of archaeology is not yet past forever, 
even in fields presumably tilled a thousand times. 
In the domain of classical literature, also, much 
remains to be done. There are passages in authors 
as much studied as Horace and Vergil, which yet 
await elucidation. Mr. Holmes's Conquest of Britain 
shows how laurels may even yet be won by close 
study of Caesar's Gallic War. 
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So, then, let us take heart of hope. There is work 
still to be done in the classic fields in archaeology, in 
philology, in the interpretation of texts, and, most of 
all for us Americans, in the interpretation of ancient 
life to our own countrymen, to the end that they 
may see the practical value which a study of that 
life has for them, and that the day of the Classics 
may be with us a long day, full of abounding life and 
vigor. C. K. 



now PAR DOES THE WORD-ORDER IN LATIN INDICATE 

THE PROPER EMPHASIS?^ 

This question might be answered, in part at least, 
very simply and definitely, if we could accept the 
dictum of some particular grammar. "In all sen- 
tences", says Gildersleeve (672, a), ''Beginning and 
End are emphatic points"; no, says Harkness (665, 
I, 2), **Any word, except the subject, may be made 
en^atic by being placed at the beginning of the 
sentence — any word, except the predicate, at the 
end"; not so, say Allen and Greenough (597, b), 
"The more important word is never placed last for 
emphasis"; and most explicit and sweeping of all is 
the statement in the revised Andrews and Stoddard 
(585), "The first word in any combination is more 
emphatic than the second, the second more emphatic 
than the third and so on". 

Obviously these statements cannot all be right : the 
curious fact is that they are really all wrong. The 
wonder is that any Latinist was ever persuaded, in 
dealing with so flexible a thing as an inflected lan- 
guage, to put such inflexible statements into cold 
type. How could the Romans have been satisfied to 
speak or write with the emphasis always falling in 
the same places? For ourselves, we claim the privi- 
lege of emphasizing almost any word in any part of 
a sentence, long or short. Is it not quite inconceiv* 
able that the Romans were inhibited by any rules of 
composition, rhetoric, or oratory from doing exactly 
the same thing? If any one doubts, let him consider 
the fact that ne — quidem with an emphatic word or 
phrase between may stand in any part of a sentence 
from the very beginning to the very end. 

As a first step in this broad field, too broad to be 
fully traversed in one paper, let us consider the 
Gfcenough theory. "In connected discourse the 
word most prominent in the speaker's mind comes 
first, and so on in the order of prominence" (597). 
Now "most prominent" should mean also most em- 
phatic, the word deserving most attention, and there- 
fore receiving the chief vocal stress. Otherwise it 
could mean only that the writer placed first the word 
which he thought ought to come first, a proposition 
which is scarcely debatable. The same principle is 



applied to clauses, which "are usually arrange in 
the order of prominence in the mind of the speaker" 
(601, b). 

So then a Latin sentence was written and spoken 
big end first: it began with a trumpet-blast, at least 
in the orator's strenuous moments, and came out at 
the little end of the horn. 

Now beyond question, the practice of oratory had 
large influence on literary style. "Who has ever 
doubted", says Cicero (Orator 141), "that in our re- 
public eloquence has always filled the chief role when 
the city was at peace". But orators have small use 
for the anti-climax, except to produce humorous or 
satirical effects. Yet, if the Greenough-Preble theory 
is correct, the Romans must have avoided the cli- 
max^ altogether, for "the first word is more em- 
phatic than the second, the second than the third and 
so on". Climax is a, ladder, and a ladder is pri- 
marily for climbing up : the supporters of this theory 
seem to think that the Romans used it chiefly to go 
down cellar. 

Again, this theory assumes, possibly unconsciously 
to its authors, that emphasis was ^e sole considera- 
tion, or at any rate by far the most important one, 
in determining the order of Latin words, phrases, 
and clauses. According to the theory, any word 
beginning a sentence is ipso facto the most emphatic 
word in it; the second word is next in eniphasis, 
and so on. Hence, to avoid distortion of emphasis, 
and therefore of meaning, the most emphatic word 
must be sought out and placed first, without regard 
to connection, perspicuity, or euphony. But we know 
upon the most authoritative testimony that other con- 
siderations had large influence. Some of the objec- 
tionable features to be avoided by a proper arrange- 
ment of words were the following: a harsh combi- 
nation of final and initial consonants; objectionable 
hiatus; a monotonous series of similar endings, es- 
pecially if two or more syllables were involved, as 
in Cicero's unlucky O fortunatam natam me consult 
Romam; a succession of monosyllables, of short verbs 
and nouns, or of unduly long ones; and any other 
combination which seemed unpleasing to a critical 
ear. 

A sort of prose rhythm was also aimed at by care- 
ful writers, especially in their most finished passages. 
This must fall short of recognizable poetical forms, 
and yet must be distinctly harmonious. It is well 
known that Cicero gives to this subject minute and 
laborious attention in his Orator, illustrating by 
amending the expressions of others and by marring 
his own. It is diflicult to resist the impression that 
his zeal as an advocate of rhythmic prose leads hiin 
into some exaggeration; but Quintilian is equally 
explicit, and we are obliged to conclude that Humerus 



ITbif paper vu read (in part) at the second annual meeting of The 
ClaMical AMociation of the Atlantic tutea, at Washington, D. C, April 
15,1908. 
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in its double sense of metrical clausulae and balanced 
phrasing (Orat. 223, etc.) was an important element 
in shaping the best Latin style. 

Perspicuity was also considered in arranging Latin 
sentences, however small the evidence of this may 
seem to beginners. It is sufficient to cite Quintil. 9. 
4. 27: "Words indeed are not arranged by feet, and 
may therefore be transferred from one place to 
another, so as to be joined with those to which they 
arc most suitable, as, in piling together unhewn 
stones, their very irregularity suggests to what other 
stones they may be applied and where they may rest 
The happiest kind of composition, however, is that 
in which a judicious order, proper connection and 
harmony of cadence are found combined". 

Now it is an utter impossibility that every Latin 
word in an oration or even in a paragraph should 
at one and the same time fulfil all these conditions: 
( I ) that it should occupy its proper place in a gradu- 
ated scale of emphasis ranging from the maximum 
on the first word to the minimum on the last; (2) 
that it should be perspicuous just there; (3) that it 
should combine in delivery agreeably with the word 
before and after; (4) that it should be neither too 
long nor too short to secure euphony in connection 
with the adjacent words; (5) that, if in a clausula, it 
should be of the right metrical value to avoid a 
poetical rhythm and secure a suitable prose rhythm. 

But the theory which I am questioning further im- 
plies that the unit of expression is the single word. 
No intelligent student of language would seriously 
maintain this. The original impulse must have been, 
not to the naming of concepts, but to the expression 
of ideas. It must be often true in Latin as in Eng- 
lish that two or more words are equally necessary 
to the conveying of a thought, so that emphasis 
upon any one perverts the meaning. For an English 
example, take the Scripture phrase, "all that the 
prophets have spoken". If we say, "O slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken", we 
imply that but little was rejected; emphasizing 
"prophets" suggests that they preferred historians 
or other writers to the prophets; while, if we lay 
stress on the word "spoken", the impression would 
be that they greatly preferred to have the prophet 
write his sermon. In other words, this phrase is a 
unit, and must be delivered with level emphasis, or 
the meaning is impaired. The same thing must be 
true in every language. And when a teacher under- 
takes to make his pupils find in emphasis a reason 
for every variation in Latin order, he is attempting 
the impossible. 

Any theory therefore of an all-the-way-down-hill 
sort of emphasis must be laid aside. The opposite 
theory, an all-the-way-uphill emphasis, is equally dis- 
proved by the considerations already presented. 

Bt|t criticism is ever the easier task. What can 



be done toward the construction of a satisfactory 
theory ? 

First, it must be said that, so far as we can judge 
from the stylistic writings of the Romans, emphasis 
had very little conscious effect upon the arrangement 
of their sentences. In all of Cicero's criticisms and 
rearrangements in the Orator he nowhere drops a 
hint that the demands of emphasis must be regarded. 
Indeed cadem verba eadem sententia (Orat 215) 
seems to have been a literary axiom. In Orat. 214 
he quotes from Carbo the words patris dictum sapiens 
temeritas Hli comprobavit These six words con- 
clude a period and the last word is what Qcero 
called a dichorcus. "By this double trochee", he 
adds, "the gathering was roused to such enthusiasm 
that it was wonderful. I ask whether this was not 
due to the rhythm; change the order of the words; 
make it thus: comprobavit Uli temeritcu: it will at 
once amount to nothing, although temeritas consists 
of three shorts and a long, which Aristotle approves 
as the best, but I disagree with him". 

This illustrates what was referred to above as the 
bias of an advocate. How much Cicero ignores in 
this passage, when he claims everything for numerusf 
(i ) The arrangement proposed would be momentarily 
ambiguous : dictum sapiens might be nominative, and 
the hearer, joining this possible subject with a very 
natural verb, would find himself obliged to reconstruct 
the clause after the last word was uttered and this 
blurring of the thought would serve as a cushion to 
break the force of the impact. (2) The juxtapo- 
sition of contraries, as in sapiens temeritas, was a 
favorite embellishment. (3) The chiasmus patris 
dictum temeritas Hli is also frequent. (4) The sub- 
ject being now in mind, there follows a verb whose 
meaning is agreeably paradoxical. One would not 
expect a son's rashness to approve or sanction a 
father's wisdom. But after the foregoing statements 
the paradox is plainly justified, and the idea finds a 
most felicitous expression. (5) Last, but possibly 
not least, comprobavit is a good, round mouthful, 
that needs strong emphasis by reason of its intrinsic 
importance, and will carry gracefully all that the 
orator can give. 

But if we were to take oratorical rhythm at 
Cicero's own valuation, it would guide us but a very 
little way. So far as it is dependent upon definite 
feet, it applies only to the close of a period, or, ac- 
cording to Quintilian, to the beginning and the end. 
Cicero moreover warns very particularly against 
using the rhythmical structure to excess. It has no 
place in the plain style (Orat. 221), that is, it is ex- 
cluded from large portions of all forensic work. 
And !)cing art artificial embellishment it must not be 
used so constantly anywhere as to betray the artifice 
(Orat. 209). Apparently these limitations upon the 
use of the rhythmical clausula have not been suffi- 
ciently regarded. Scholars industriously count the 
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occurrences of this and that combination through 
entire orations, when large portions, according to 
Cicero's own statement, have no bearing on the 
question. 

In the absence, then, of definite statements by 
Latin writers, we are forced to examine their lan- 
guage from the modern point of view. While they 
have very little to say about emphasis, we cannot 
doubt that it was an important element in their de- 
livery. We are probably safe in assuming, moreover, 
that they used emphasis for the same reasons that 
we do. We shall do wisely, therefore, to fix upon 
one or two principles which we may justly regard as 
of universal validity. 

Why do we emphasize a word in speaking, or 
underscore it in writing? For one of two reasons: 
either (i) it is intrinsically important or (2) rela- 
tively important. Words of energy will be stressed, 
those of mild or neutral meaning will be more quietly 
uttered. It seems clear from Quintilian (9. 3. 47) 
that we are here on safe ground, for he assures us 
that in the exordium of the Milo, Etsi vereor, with 
which the oration begins, should be delivered more 
quietly than pro fortissimo viro a few words farther 
on. 

A word used in a pregnant sense, to imply more 
than it normally expresses, will receive marked em- 
phasis, even though by itself it would suggest a more 
quiet utterance. In line with this, Quintilian 
(8. 3. 86) tells us that in the simple expression 
virum esse oportei. emphasis gives the word inrum 
more than its customary meaning. "Yes", says some 
hearer, "and he puts virum first". In Livy i. 59 
Lucretia says to her husband, father, and their two 
friends, "This deed of Tarquin will prove my death 
and his, if you are men"; here the Latin is si vos 
viri estis. And in the Tusculans (2. 53) Cicero says 
At vero C. Marius, rusticanus vir, sed plane vir. 
Also Ita et tulit dolorem ut vir et ut homo maiorem 
ferre sine causa necessaria noluit. 

So much for the matter of intrinsic importance. 
Relative importance arises from contrast, either in 
meaning, as peace opposed to war, or in the form 
of statement, as positive and negative predicates, 
and words of opposite meaning in general. 

A more subtle variety of relative importance is 
often manifest in passing from one group of words 
to another closely related group. Emphasis will fall 
upon the netv idea in the following phrase or clause; 
while words that simply repeat a previous concept, 
merely for the sake of clearness, will receive no 
stress. 

English examples will serve best for illustration 
just here: the use of Latin might seeih an effort to 
beg the question. 

Shakespeare makes Marcellus say to the crowds: 
"You blocks! you stones! you worse than senseless 
things I" The climax is evident. Stones are rhetori- 



cally more insensate than blocks. The hasty reader 
would probably complete his climax by strong em- 
phasis on senseless. "You blocks! you stones/ you 
worse than SENSELESS things!" But such a ren- 
dering is certainly incorrect. Blocks and stones 
themselves are senseless things : this phrase therefore 
is a mere repetition, and the stress must fall on the 
new and climactic word "worse". "You blocks! you 
STONES/ you (searching in vjun for a more vigorous 
metaphor) WORSE than senseless things!" 

So in Macbeth: "To be thus is nothing; but to be 
SAFELY thus". And Hamlet: "If thou wilt needs 
marry, marry a fool". To enq>hasize the repeated 
word of such a pair is not merely inappropriate: for 
any reader of sound mind it is impossible. Do we 
hazard anything in assuming that it was impossible 
also in Latin? 

Let us consider a few Latin phrases in the light 
of these principles. According to the theories here 
controverted, when a genitive precedes the limited 
noun, the emphasis belongs on the genitive. Now in 
speaking for the Manilian Law, Cicero tells the peo- 
ple that, if prosperity is to continue, their allies must 
be preserved not only from disaster, but also from 
the DREAD of disaster. It is inconceivable that an 
orator in any language would emphasize like this: 
not only from disaster, but also from the dread of 
DISASTER. The Latin reads (De Imp. 16) : non 
solum (ut ante dixi) calamitate, sed etiam calamitatis 
FORMiDiNE liheratos. So in Livy i. 7 we read f acinus 
facinorisque causam, "the daring deed and the reason 
for it" ; where the genitive is so devoid of emphasis 
that we naturally represent it by the pronoun "it". 

Colgate Univiksity JohN Grkene 

(To be concluded) 



RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT PBRQAMON 

The results of excavatbns made by the Carman 
Institute at Pergamon in 1904-1905 are presented 
in the last issue of the Athenische Mittheilungen, 
Vol. 32, Nos. 2 and 3. The report consists of four 
chapters, the first, written by Dorpfeld, on the 
buildings, the second and third by Hepding, on the 
inscriptions and separate finds, the fourth by Kolbe, 
on lists of ephebes. 

The most interesting discoveries fall under the 
first heading. An imposing Greek house of the 
time of the Pergamene kings was uncovered on the 
southern slope of the citadel. As rebuilt in the 
Roman period it was owned by the Consul Attak>s 
according to information derived from an inscrip- 
tion. Its appearance in Hellenistic times, a large 
central court surrounded by a portico from which 
opened living rooms, corresponds to the plan of the 
Roman house as seen best in Pompeii. 

Work was also devoted to further excavation of 
the gymnasium. This consists of a tr^artite ar- 
rangement whereby separate buildings for youdis. 
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listed under three categories according to age, were 
constructed on terraces of varying levels, an expe- 
dient necessitated by the slope of the hill. Under 
a portion of the highest section was found a large 
and elaborate cellar construction, more than 200 m. 
long, which was strongly built and contained many 
small windows for lighting purposes. This Dorp- 
feld believes to be a practice stadion, an indoor un- 
derground running track, which would be warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 

New work on the theater served to throw light 
on the question of the stage structure by locating 
many hitherto undiscovered holes intended to re- 
ceive the wooden posts, and by determining the re- 
lationship of the three series one to another. It 
was found that the holes in the front series are 
.30 m. less deep than the others, from which Dorp- 
feld argues that the rear rows were intended to 
support the two-storied skene while the front row 
supported the one-storied proskenion. Against the 
view that there was a stage on which the action 
took place are the great size of the posts, .35 m. 
thick and .70 m. in the ground, and their peculiar 
grouping, which points to the familiar triple ar- 
rangement of the facade of skene and proskenion. 
Accurate measurements have shown that the theater 
was constructed symmetrically on the basis of a 
unit or ell of .525 m. 

Another task undertaken was the penetration to 
the heart of several tumuli in the neighborhood of 
the city in the search for graves. Success crowned 
this search in the campaign of the autumn of 1906, 
of which a brief account is given in a postscript. 
In two small tumuli were found graves in which 
were two- sarcophagi, one of a man, the other of 
a woman, containing among other objects a gold 
oak wreath, gilded myrtle wreaths, two iron swords 
and two silver coins belonging to the fourth cen- 
tury B. C 

The second chapter consists bi 153 inscriptions. 
Of these No. 22 is a dedication to Poseidon in the 
Aeolic dialect and is assigned at latest to the fifth 
century B. C. The list of ephebes contains 133 
numbers. The separate finds are chiefly fragmentary 
pieces of sculpture, several dating from the Hellen- 
istic period, a few small bronzes, terracottas, 
sherds of pottery, and lamps. 

Baknabd Collsgi T. L. Shear 



REVIEWS 

Plato: The Apology and Crito. Edited by Isaac 
Flagg. New York: .A.nicrican Book Co. (1907). 
Pp. 205. $1.40. 
The first inspection of this volume gives one the 
impression, which is confirmed by further exam- 
ination, that the editor has practiced due modera- 
tion and hps not fallen into the common error of 
orerloading the commentary. The notes, as a rule. 



are brief, sane and scholarly and, in general, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. In a few instances, how- 
ever, the freshmen who read the Apology as their 
first collegiate Greek are entitled to some additional 
comments, and more grammar references would be 
an improvement. 

The editor's explanation of two matters may be 
noted. First, 6pxi/i<frf>a Apol. 26 E, is said to be a 
place, elsewhere than in the theater, where books 
could be purchased. But the text docs not say that 
books could be bought in the dpxT^rpa for raOra 
refers to doctrines, not to books. The editor, 
however, gives no hint of any interpretation other 
than his own, which, to say the least, is doubtful. 
Again, in Apol. 30 E, fi^ is translated 'spur,' 
with no suggestion of its earlier literal meaning, 
'gadfly'; and Socrates is said to compare himself 
to the rider who applies the stimulus. But the 
use of inr6 with the genitive fiO<aTos is against the 
editor's interpretation of this noun. So, too, the 
metaphor of the fly seems to be implied in the 
phrase Tam-axoO xpoeKaBl^uy and in the comparison 
of the Athenians striking Socrates to men roused 
from a nap. 

The plan of appending an index as a supplement 
to the notes is to be indorsed but the scope of the 
index is open to criticism. Apparently no definite 
system has been followed in the selection of sub- 
ject-matter to be included, except that all the proper 
names found in the two dialogues are registered. 
In the ophiion of the reviewer, the index should 
have been limited, at least, to a discussion of the 
proper names and the antiquities and should not 
have been made to include also a treatment of 
many idioms, constructions and stylistic usages. 
The place for notes of the latter character is at the 
foot of the page, in connection with the text. Cer- 
tainly they should be wholly in one place or the 
other. It is more or less annoying and results 
in loss of time to have to search through a lengthy 
discussion to find the point in question and the aver- 
age student will be tempted not to take this trouble. 
It is rather difficult to see why certain brief com- 
ments, at least, are relegated to the index, such, for 
example, as that on ^^ and many others. More- 
over, it serves no special purpose lO have treated 
certain matters in the index, for example, d^wOr, 
ip4ff$ai, ipwrai', iwiffrififiri, and many others, without 
giving in the notes a reference to such treatment. 
The majority of the students will not find these 
ar*!cics. 

Interspersed at frequent intervals throughout the 
notes are excellent summaries of succeeding sec- 
tions, wh'ch will afford the student legitimate help 
in the comprehension of the argument. No rhetor- 
ical analysis or formal treatment of the structure 
of the dialogues is attempted, though these mat- 
ters are briefly touched upon in the introduction. 
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This introduction is admirably conceived and ex- 
ecuted. It gives an insight into the state of knowl- 
edge and spirit of the times and presents a general 
view of the scenery and nature of the dialogues 
in a style that students should find attractive. The 
methods, personality and character of Socrates arc 
vividly portrayed. This is very well accomplished 
in part by interweaving translations of appropriate 
selections from other works of Plato and one from 
the Memorabilia of Xcnophon. In this way a deeper 
interest in the ancient authors may be stimulated — 
a highly desirable result, for the reading of classi- 
cal students is confined to altogether too few of 
the masterpieces. So the editor does well to lead 
his readers to the sources by placing in his intro- 
duction, for illustrating the art of Socrates, these 
"scraps from the sumptuous profusion spread out 
in the Platonic writings". The author is thus 
made to serve as his own introduction — an excel- 
lent plan when possible. 

Following the introduction is a brief but useful 
chronological table of important events, from the 
birth of Socrates to his death. An appendix con- 
tains a table of various readings. The absence 
of an English index is to be regretted. 

The proof-reading has not been quite as accu- 
rate as we have a right to demand. In the sum- 
mary on p. 50 "distinguish educator" is a case of 
haplography. Other errors are &>^ for Ap^ p. 62, 1. 5; 
MeXrirdtp, 64, 1. 3 ; 23 C for 24 C, p. 66, in the sum- 
mary ; fire for stone, p. 72, in the • summary ; 
' AfjL<t>liro\€i, p. 81, 1. 3; 18 D for 18 E, and h<ip 7«7« 
p. 164, s. v. d|ioOi/; 17 D for 17 B, p. 182, s. v. X670J. 
There are also some unfortunate instances of im- 
perfect typography, as on pp. 60, 65, 68, 126, 156, 
205, especially on p. 68. All these are minor de- 
fects, however, and do not seriously impair the use- 
fulness and general excellence of the work, which 
should prove a highly satisfactory text-book for 
college classes. . Roscoe Guernsey 

Columbia University 



LAURIQER HORATIUS 

In these degenerate days when colleges and uni- 
versities have practically thrown the Classics over- 
board for the sake of courses in insurance and busi- 
ness management it is pleasant to find men wholly 
removed from academic influences standing up for a 
poet who wtis not without honor a generation ago. 
The brilliant Glrulstonian days when a Greek quota- 
tion was not unusual in Parliament and a mistake in 
Latin quantity was hooted have gone by, but how- 
ever elderly it may be, the generation still lives 
that can understand an allusion to Pyrrha and La- 
lage. to a man "integer vitae sclerisque punis", 
to a monument more lasting than brass, or to the 
hatred ot "Persicos apparatus", the Frenchified fuss 
of Thackeray. For such has been compiled the 



"Horace" by Charles Loomis Dana and John Cotton 
Dana (The Ehn Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt.)- 

It is clearly a labor of love. The translations of 
the poems are arranged according to subjects, and 
though the editors select from all who have made a 
try at rendering the Latin poet into English, from 
Dr>'den to Eugene Field, they hold in the main to 
the excellent versions of Sir Stephen de Vcre, the 
brother of Aubrey de Vere. A number of entertain- 
ing essays are prefi.xed, among them an ingenious 
autobiography put together from the Epistles and 
Satires, a disquisition on Horace's ailments by Dr. 
Dana, and a careful account of the geography of his 
poems. While Horace is above all others the poet 
of the man of the world, he betrays more human 
feeling in his poems according to modem standards 
than any other Latin poet save Catullus. This se- 
lection brings that element out distinctly. 

Typographically the book is ver>' attractive. There 
are many illustrations, some from modem pictures, 
but the greater number from the quaint eighteenth 
century wood cuts used to illustrate Francis's trans- 
lation. — Xc7v York Sun, May 2, 1908. 



RES VARIAE 

The Royal Museum authorities in BerUn have just 
published the text of a fine collection of Greek 
papyri discovered by Dr. Rubensohn on Elephantine, 
an island in the Nile opposite Assuan, and deciph- 
ered by the discoverer. One of the most interesting 
documents is a marriage contract of 310 B. C This 
was the time when Ptolemy I, one of Alexander the 
Great's generals, became King of Egypt. It is there- 
fore by far the most ancient of all authentically dated 
Greek records. 

A deed of marriage is drawn up between Hera- 
clides, a Greek mercenary, and Demetria, daughter 
of Leptines and Philotis, his wife, of the island of 
Kos, in the Aegean Sea. The bride brings a dowry 
of clothes and orndments to the value of one talent. 
The deed is witnessed by six companions in arms, 
compatriots of the bridegroom. 

The terms of the contract are worthy of notice. 
If the wife prove unfaithful, it says, she must leave 
her husband and lose all claim on the dowry, but 
three witnesses of the transgression must be pro- 
duced, accepted by both parties. This shows that 
even in those remote times a woman was not a 
chattel under the husband's autocratic sway, but 
possessed certain well defined rights of her own. 

Should the husband break faith with the wife, he 
must return the dowry in full and in addition pay 
proportionate damages. Here also the testimony of 
three accepted witnesses is required. Demetria, the 
deed further stipulates, was to join her lord in Eg^ypt, 
but would afterward return with him to Hellas, 
where Heraclides possessed property and ships.— 
New York Su7i, March i, 1908. 
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• The discovery in the foundations of the Temple 
of Fortune at Pompeii of a small walled in space 
containing an empty shell of a tortoise induced Pro- 
fessor Mau to write a treatise, which was read the 
other day before the Archaeological Society of Rome, 
on the ancient superstition of insuring the safety 
of a building by immuring a living creature in its 
walls. 

The idea, explained the Professor, obtained in 
ancient Greece and throughout the Balkan Peninsula 
that no more effective protection against evil spirits 
could be found than by enclosing in the walls of a 
house a living being, preferably human, so that its 
soul might live in it for ever and guard it from un- 
seen harm. When the city of Antioch was rebuilt 
after an earthquake by the Emperor Trajan a maiden 
was immured alive in one of the chief temples and 
a statue erected to her memory as the city's Goddess 
of Fortune. 

Even to this day the ancient belief survives in 
the Near East, but a substitute is now generally 
found for the sacrifice. To pr<^itiate the spirits an 
animal, either alive or slaughtered beforehand, is 
placed within the foundations or the walls, or more 
commonly a person's shadow is measured with a 
piece of string, and this measure, representing the 
person concerned, is then walled up in the masonry. 

In the case of the Pompeian temple the tortoise 
was doubtless selected because it would keep alive 
for a long period without nourishment, and the be* 
Hcf prevailed that the charm was plrtiailarly potent 
while the victim remained alive. — New York Sun, 
May 2, 1908. 

I recall a student who once added a little to a 
well-merited reputation for stupidity by translating 
in an examination paper Horace's line nee vespertinus 
circum gemit ursus ovile by "nor does the vesper- 
tinian ursus grunt around the ovile", and most of 
your readers have likely heard of the boy who, after 
translating the present rex fugit correctly, was told 
to translate it in the perfect, when he promptly said 
"The king has fleas". Edwin Post 

All your readers must enjoy the little corner de- 
voted to felicitous blunders in translation. Perhaps 
the following may deserve a place. In Ep. i. i. 104 
Horace says to Maecenas prave sec turn stomacheris 
ob unguem. This was once rendered, "You are sick 
at the stomach at the sight of a mutilated snake", 

John Greene 

A new entrance to the Forum has been planned at 
the end of the Via Cavour, where the temporary of- 
fice of the excavations used to stand, and where now 
ahout 3,000 cubic meters of earth have been removed. 
It is hoped that the old gateway of the Farnese gar- 
dens on the Palatine, which is now scattered in frag- 
OKiits, may be made to serve as the entrance. — New 
York Evening Post, August 8. 



LATIN VERSION 

Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep sea of misery 
Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on. 
Day and night and night and day 
Drifting on his weary way. 



Ayl may flowering islands lie 
In the waters of wide misery! 



-Shelley. 



INSULAB FORTUNATAE 

Insulas multas virides necesse est 

in mari lato et misero iacere; 

sin minus, fessus pavidusque nauta 

pallidus ore 
non iter posset facere usque vento 
quotquot et noctes pereunt diesque, 
fluctibus saevis agitatus atque 

aequore fessus. 
En, iacent late nitidae et refertac 
floribus gratis homini dolenti 
insulae tales in aqua patente, in 

aequore luctusl 
[^princbton univsrsity George Dwight Kellogg 

Not pleasures, as most know them, lead the way 
Into the time beyond time; nor agree 
With every year of life; and are not strong 
In changing place, themselves unchanged to be. 
But youth and age meet fairly at the feast 
Made ready by the true joys of the mind ; 
By these prosperity becomes increased. 
And refuge from distress in them we find. 
At home they bring delight. When forth we fare 
They burden not. They watch with us at night, 
With steadfastness the hours of exile share 
Or render every holiday more bright. 
Thus, Cicero, you wrote of joys. We heard 
And found an endless joy within your word. 
NoBMAL CoLLiGi Jeannette S. Sewell 

It may be that Homer in the original Greek is not 
so much read in these days as he was a century ago. 
Nevertheless, estimated in dollars and cents, there is 
good reasons for thinking that the Father of Epic 
Poetry has attained a valuation among the book col- 
lectors of this generation that is quite unprecedented 
in the annals of this kind of literary appreciation. 
At a sale of rare books in London this month $1,650 
was paid for a "first edition" of Homer. At a simi- 
lar sale just a year ago the record price of $1,900 
was paid for a copy of the same edition — the editio 
princeps, issued at Florence in 1488. It is interest- 
ing to note, moreover, that the library from which 
the Homer was purchased this year at Sotheby's was 
the well-known "Hoskier Librarjr", which was re- 
cently sent from New Jersey to England.— JV^w York 
Times, July il, '08. 
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iders of The Classical Weeklv will recall a 
ision (Numbers ip and 20 of Volume I) of the 
iiK of Latin in German Gymnasiums and the 
es suggested by Professor Aly. In the August 
er of the Classical Review is a short but inter- 
' account of the teaching of Latin and Greek in 
oethe-Gymnasium at Frankfurt by one of the 
m there. This gymnasium was founded in 1903 
^tin IS taught only in the last six years, the 
er of periods per week (of 50 minutes each) 
lOv 10, 8, 8, 8, 8, or 7. This period, it will be 
red, is only two-thirds of the regular German 
uium. The course of study in Latin, in so far 
; reading is concerned, is almost as much of a 
vlnra as was Professor Aly's. It is as follows : 
one year devoted to introductory work, we 
(or the second year, Caesar B. G. I- VI, selee- 
Orid Met, about 700 lines ; for the third year, 
r B. G. VI!, Sallust, Cicero's Catilines, Ovid 
shout i/X)o lines; for the fourth year, Sallust, 
>eech of Cicero, Livy, 1,600 lines of Vergil, se- 
ts; for the fifth and sixth years, Cicero, one 
I, selected letters or a philosophical book, Taci- 
\nnals. Histories, Germany, selections from 

this program, as in that of Professor Aly, is 
ed what we include in the freshman year at 
t. Making all deductions, however, much more 
^mplished in the three years of Latin study in 
rymnasium than is accomplished in three years 
i High School in this country. It must be 

however, that not as much more is accom- 
I M the greater amount of time devoted to the 
t would lead us to expect, judging by our own 
I. But what they fail to accomplish in addi- 

reading is unquestionably accomplished tn 
complete training. 

I or three passages in this account give room 
Might 

The pupils begin their language Study in the 
rtt year of the gymnasium with French, which 
ave had for three year.* when they begin their 

so 

nch and particularly in German they learn to 
tand the system of syntax that is also used in 
itin and Greek grammar ; when Latin begins, 
ister knows exactly what terms and ideas he 
ike for granted tn studying the parts of speech 
t sentence structure, and he may expect that 
fH will be able graphically to analyze a sen- 



'sentence- 



tence or a sentence-group by mi 
diagram'. 

In spite of alleged improvements in the teaching of 
English in our schools it is a matter of common 
knowledge that teachers of Latin have to devote a 
good part of their first year to leaching the fundamen- 
tals of genera] grammar and syntax which should 
have been learned in the English work. So much Is 
this the case that it is a serious question whether 
time would not be saved if all training in formal 
grammar were reserved for the Latin work and the 
time assigned to English reduced accordingly. The 
other altitude, that the training in format grammar 
should be begun and efficiently carried on in the in- 
struction in English, seems still not fully appreciated 
by our English teachers. 

(a) We do not learn words out of a vocabulary, 
then use them to make out a Latin sentence or to 
translate a German sentence into Latin; but the 
pupil learns each word first in a Latin sentence. 
This sentence the teacher makes clear, having re- 
course to the French when there is an opportunity, 
and, so far as possible, with books closed. The sen- 
tence is then got out of the pupils by means of 
questions in Latin, and it is worked out into several 
German sentences to be translated into Latin until 
it sinks into their minds; this sentence now helps to 
fix in the memory the foreign words which the mas- 
ter has already written upon the board, and which 
the pupil finds in the vocabulary to help him in his 
home-work. 

From these sentences of the Reader, the pupil gets 
his grammar ; it a rare exception, if the master in 
teaching accidence has the grammars opened first lo 
learn a series of endings. 

This surely indicates a habit on the part of the 
teacher of using Latin in his class and a habit on the 
part of the pupil of understanding it when thus 
used, a habit which, as I have indicated previously, 
is not difficult to acquire if persisted in. This habit of 
question and answer on the text in Greek and Latin 
is not discontinued when the reading of continuous 
pieces begins. The ancient languages must not exist 
for the pupils only on paper, says Mr. Bruhn, a re- 
mark which deserves cordial support. 

(3) There is always a blackboard on the wall be- 
hind the class, at which two pupils can write at the 
same time ; especially during the time when the 
home-work is gone through, there are always two 
pupils busy writing the translation of sentences ; as 
soon as it is written out, the class turns round and 
corrects what is written. Thus each day the master 
has a visible proof of what the class can or cannot 
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do; many a mistake is scotched here before it can 
get into the pupils* work. 

The article gives specimens of examinations in 
prose required at the final examination and other in- 
formation which should be of interest to teachers. 

G. L. 



HOW FAR DOES THE WORD ORDER IN LATIN INDICATE 

THE PROPER EMPHASIS? 

(Continued from page 2) 

Again we may test by this same principle the as- 
sertion that the verb is never emphatic when final, 
but is emphatic in proportion as it recedes from the 
end. 

Now, first of all, the Romans felt that the finite 
verb normally belonged at the end of a Latin sen- 
tence, whatever their reasons for such a feeling 
may have been. Quintilian says expressly (9. 4. 26) 
verbo sensum cludere multo, si compositio patiatur, 
optimum est. . . . sine dubio erit omne quod non cludit 
hyperbaton: "To close a sentence with a verb is 
far the best, if harmony of structure permits. . . . 
Doubtless every verb that is not at the end is a case 
of hyperbaton". 

Why is this order best? Because, says the great 
teacher, "the strength of language lies in verbs" 
(Ibid.; I. 4- 18). In view of these explicit statements 
it is once more surprising to read in one grammar 
(A. and S., p. yjj) " it was a Roman habit of 
thought to put the least emphatic part of a statement 
into verb form^". The Latin verb, on the contrary, 
had a power of condensed and weighty expression 
which is entirely unknown to most modern lan- 
guages. In English the imperative is the only verb 
form that can constitute a complete sentence. The 
Latin, in which the personal endings retained their 
pronominal force, naturally delighted in heaping co- 
ordinate verbs together and thus telling a tale or 
voicing an emotion with unsurpassable brevity, vigor 
and animation. Was Caesar aiming at the least pos- 
sible emphasis when he wrote to the Senate, Veni, 
vidt, iHcif No doubt many who know this famous 
despatch and very little Latin besides regard it as a 
stroke of genius, one more proof of his daring origi- 
nality. Nothing of the kind. Any slave or parasite 
on the stage might easily outdo it. In Phormio 103, 
104, we have imus, venipnus, videmus. And again 
(i35» I36)persuasumst homini, factumst; vepitunist, 
vincitnur: duxit. Further (186) Loquarnef incen- 
dam; taceam? instigcm; purgcm met laicrem 
lavcm. Scarcely less familiar than Caesar's message 
is Cicero's ahiii, excessit, evasit, crupit. Incidentally 
we may consider whether the effect would have been 
better if the words had been arranged in the re- 
verse order and delivered thus: "He has broken 



OUT, he has escaped, he has withdrawn, he has ccoe 
away'\ Again we have in the third Catiline (16) 
a sentence consisting of five verbs: appellate, temp- 
tare, soUicitare potcrat, audebat. The verb, then, 
having such potentialities, was regarded as embody- 
ing in itself the pith and point of the sentence. 
First the subject of remark, not for emphasis, but for 
clearness; last the thing said, for which alone, or 
chiefly, the subject, the object and ell their modifiers 
had been introduced. But like every linguistic usage 
this order, adopted for the sake of emphasis, became 
the usual thing even in unimpassioned utterance, and, 
therefore, often the order of least emphasis. In the 
verb, speaking generally, lies the force of language, 
but not every verb is forceful. Hence, by a mere 
habit of speech, the verb is often found at the end 
of its clause, like Qcero's favorite esse videatur, 
when no special stress can fairly be thrown upon it. 
This fact, however, should not blind us to other 
phenomena, whose significance is unmistakable. 

The fact seems to be that verbs of energetic 
meaning, and those that are sharply contrasted with 
others preceding or following, commonly stand last 
Those which recede from the end are the copula sum, 
the imperative^, and words of weak or indifferent 
meaning, where another word might easily be substi- 
tutwl without affecting the course of thought. 

The most conclusive examples, perhaps, are those 
in which the same verb is repeated. In the Laelius 
(82) we have nam maximum ornamentum amicitia^ 
toUit, qui ex ca tollit verecundiam. If "the more im- 
portant word never stands last for emphasis", why 
is the first tollit at the end of its clause, and th^^ 
second displaced by its object verecundiam f Is 
not clear that the first tollit is more emphatic than th 
second, and the second less emphatic than the objcctir 
To hold the opposite view is as absurd as it wou 
be for a player to deliver Hamlet's line thus: "I 
thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool". In the Cat 
Maior (76) we read Ergo, ut superiorum aetatu 
studia occidunt, sic occidunt etiam senectutis, an 
in Milo 34 At eo repugnante Hebat, immo vero 
ficbat MAGis'-. And in the De Natura Deonim (i. 17 
Cicero writes Scd ut hie qui intervenit (me in 
tuens) ne ignorct quae res agatur, de natura age 
bamus deorum. 

But arc not these transpositions merely instanc 
of chiasmus, long ago adequatdy discussed by Na 
gelsbach? Chiasmus may serve us as a designations^ 
but it tells us absolutely nothing about principles^ 
The 9th edition of the Stilistik expressly states tha 
no law has yet been laid down to determine whethe 
anaphora or chiasmus is better in a given case, o 





1 A logical inference from the editor^t theory and the facta of Latin 
tttafe, theory and inference, in the present writer's view, alike erroneou. 



ijust why the imperative to. often comet early in the aenteoce 
writer it not prepared to tay. 

'Alien and Greenongh 597, b is refated by a aiiltitnde of toch 
tencct. The conttruction here it complete; mmgis it not an ^ aftaC' 
tbongbt", nor can it be conceived at**beginn(pg a new teatcsct**. 
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iPvSiich words, in the chi?istic arrangement, shall con- 
stitute the means and which the extremes (Stilistik 
697). Is it not more than possible that appropriate 
emphasis if often a decisive factor? 

But it is time to speak more broadly of sentence- 
structure as a whole. Elmphasis, then, in the Latin 
period is. in general, progressive, forward-moving^ 
The more signiikant or telling words, phrases, and 
dauses follow those which are less so. This may 
have resulted simply from the orator's habitual use 
of climax, and the demands of emphasis may not 
have been consciously regarded ; but the fact is easily 
established. In our thinking, we are likely to fasten 
on the most important things first ; the fact first, then, 
if we have leisure, the reason for the fact, the his- 
torical event first, then, if it is striking or important, 
the date of the event. But when we make our speech 
or write our history, our causal clauses will precede, 
the facts will follow. We shall put the date first; 
Postero die, inita aestate, or a clause after cum, ubi, 
ut primum, or the like, and the thing that happened 
win come later. And such is the order commonly 
found in Latin. But Professor Greenough taught 
that in the order of prominence, cause precedes re- 
sult, purpose, manner, and the like the act (601, b). 
More errors could hardly be crowded into so few 
words. The only sort of pure purpose clause that 
regularly precedes the main verb is the parenthetical 
clause of the ne plura dicam order. Such clauses are 
necessarily unemphatic; there is no verb expressed 
on which they depend; and invariably they precede 
the thing that is considered important enough to be 
stated. 

But what of this claim that causes were more 
prominent in the Roman mind than results? When 
or where in the history of mankind was this ever 
true, except of the ultra-philosophical or scientific? 
If men had been naturally more interested in causes 
than results, magic arts would not have endured so 
long, nor would science have been born so late. 

But the implication in most of our grammars is 
that result clauses often precede the main clause. 
Those who hold the Greenough theory say, "for em- 
phasis". It is astonishing that this error should 
be so widespread. Pure result clauses in good prose, 
so far as the writer has observed, invariably follow 
the word or words expressing the cause. The result- 
clause is a fact-clause; the main clause frequently 
conveys no definite idea {non cnim tu is es, for ex- 
ample), but is simply the vestibule to a veritable col- 
onnade of result clauses; the demonstratives that 
so commonly precede result clauses, such as tantus, 
talis, tarn, ita, etc., are vague, arousing expectancy, 
\nX really almost meaningless by themselves; how 
tbm can any one resist the conclusion that, in the 
case of the result-clause at least, we certainly find 
the more prominent clause coming last. 

As regards co-ordinate expressions also, climax is 



the controlling principle, wherever the nature of the 
discourse permits. In quiet narrative or description 
there is small occasion for climactic effects and the 
order is logical, chronological, or simply customary. 
But whenever strong eflfects are sought, climax de- 
termines the arrangement. Indeed Quintilian ob- 
serves (9. 4. 25), "It is a proof of too great scrupu- 
losity, also, to put that always first which is first in 
the order of time; not that this order is not fre- 
quently to be preferred, but because that which was 
earlier in the doing is often of greater importance, 
and ought consequently to be put after less important 
matters". 

Now is not this climactic order precisely what we 
should expect? How can we imagine a literary 
artist in any language framing sentences like this: 
"Catiline's purpose is murderous, hostile, really un- 
kind?" We shall certainly look in vain for such 
writing in Cicero. 

The co-ordinating mechanism of the Latin supplies 
abundant evidence in favor of forward-moving em- 
phasis. Combinations like cum — turn, also turn vero 
(maxime, multo magis, etc.), and non modo or 
solum followed by sed or verum etiam are unmis- 
takably climactic*. 

In reference to some of these Kiihner speaks of 
diminishing emphasis ("Herabsteigung"). No part 
of this study has seemed to the writer more interest- 
ing and significant than the examination of this 
statement and the accompanying examples. A cor- 
rect hypothesis is pretty sure to explain more than 
the facts which gave rise to it : it is likely to result 
even in the discovery of principles previously un- 
thought of. 

Upon considering Kiihner's material attentively 
(2. 673), it soon became evident that ascending em- 
phasis was required in every instance. The exam- 
ples are characterized by the correlatives non modo 
(solum) . . . sed (not scd etiam). Here the learned 
German finds sometimes "Aufsteigung", ascending 
emphasis, and sometimes "Herabsteigung", accord- 
ing as the less forceful or comprehensive word pre- 
cedes or follows. Thus Cicero says (Plane. 31. 76) 
non modo lacrimulam, sed nuiltas lacrimas et fletum 
cum singiihu videre potuisti : "You might have ob- 
served not merely the trace of a tear, but many 
tears, and weeping with convulsive sobs." Obviously 
the larger terms succeed the smaller and require the 
stronger emphasis. When the second member is 
negative, Kiihner teaches that we have descending 
emphasis. Let us take a single example. In the 
Tusculan Disputations (2. 34), speaking of Spartan 
youths scourged at the altars, Cicero says quorum 
non modo nemo exclamavit umquam, sed ne in- 
gemuit quidem : "But of these not only did no one 
ever cry out, but not even did a single one groan". 

. V* '.•! * »»'e?*'*eq»«e •ummary of the evidence on this point tee 
School ReWew 15. 643^54. *^ ^ 
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Exclamavit is of course a stronger word than in- 
gemuit. But when a youth is undergoing torture, it 
is more astonishing that he should refrain from 
groaning than from screaming. 

And just here emerges a principle which, so far 
as the writer has been able to learn, has never been 
noted in any of our works on rhetoric and style. It 
is this : while in a climax of affirmatives the succes- 
sive words or phrases must increase in breadth or 
intensity of meaning, in a climax of negatives they 
must decrease. For example, if we wish to deny 
what Cicero affirmed in the last citation but one, we 
should say, "You could have observed no weeping 
and convulsive sobbing, nor many tears, nor even 
the TRACE of a tear". 

Now all of Kiihner's examples under this head, 
covering nearly a page, are of this same type. The 
great German, and many another student of this 
subject no doubt, noting simply the diminishing in- 
tensity of the words as such, assumed that emphasis 
must also diminish. 

Now without doubt any competent Latinist gets 
the meaning of a Latin sentence, whatever his 
theory of arrangement may be; but sometimes this 
doctrine of forward-moving emphasis is essential to 
accurate interpretation. In the De Finibus Cicero 
says of the Epicurean type of wise man, Erit enim 
instructus ad mortem contemnendam, ad exsilium, 
ad ipsum etiam dolorem. This series, mortem, 
exilium, dolorem, would seem, at first glance, anti- 
climactic. The law of negative climax does 
not apply, and without doubt mortem is to us 
a more fearsome word than exsilium, and the latter 
stronger than dolorem. But the ipsum etiam should 
not be overlooked, and besides climax is always to 
be assumed when there is room for it. What is 
Cicero discussing? the behavior of an Epicurean 
confronting the ills of life. Now the Epicurean's 
extremum malum is not death, nor exile, but pain. 
Cicero had tried exile for himself and had found it 
worse than death. The order therefore is strictly 
climactic. "The wise Epicurean", he says, "will be 
prepared to think lightly of death, of exile, and even 
of PAIN itself*' 

The principle is also important to the accurate 
discrimination of synonyms. When Cicero says 
that the Romans are appetentes gloriae atque avidi 
laudis, the order at once suggests that amdus is a 
stronger word than appetens. When he asks (Cat. 
2. 19) whether Catiline*s adherents hope to be consu- 
les ac dictatores, aut etiam reges, the order would 
suggest the relative grade of the offices, if we had 
no previous knowledge of them. 

And finally these views, if correct, are essential to 
put us in the right attitude toward Latin prose com- 
position. What, then, shall we teach our pupils in 
the matter of order? 

(i) The normal order for the detached sentence 



is the traditional one, subject with its modifiers, ob- 
jects with their modifiers, and last the verb. Wh< 
as often happens, the subject is in the personal end 
ing, the object leads oflF. Take for example the las 
chapter of the Gallic War (7. 90). Here we hav 
fifteen finite verbs, and all but two in main clause 
The sentences are largely detached, and in conse 
quence the verb is final in every case but one. 

(2) The verbs which recede from the end ar 
such as the copula, the imperative, and verbs tha 
are neither energetic or sonorous. Any verb, how 
ever, may yield its place to subject, object, or adver 
when these deserve such prominence. In the Pr 
Murena (61) Cicero concludes a summary of Stoi 
cism, in which nearly every verb but esse is final 
by saying sententiam mutare nunquam, '*he change 
his opinion never". So Quintilian (9. 4. 30) highl 
approves him for placing postridie last in a sentenc 
found in the second Philippic (26), "Transfer th^ 
last word to some other place", he says, "and it wilK 
have less force, for it gives the conclusion the effects 
of a sword thrust" (nam totius ductus hie estr 
quasi mucro). 

(3) The beginning of a sentence is not per se an. 
emphatic position. The fourth Catiline begins with. 
Video, the Roscius with Credo. How unreasonable 
to claim that these are the most emphatic words in 
their respective sentences. Ex<Mrdia always beg^n 
quietly, and his seeing or supposing is as nothing in 
comparison with the fact which he sees, the ^ings 
which he supposes. The verb, moreover, since it 
may constitute an entire sentence, is brought in ar: 
any point without violence, and may even be sand^ 
wiched in between two more emphatic words. Irm 
the Murena (13) we read Saltatorem appellat L^ 
Murenam Cato. How shall we paraphrase? Her^ 
we have the object first and clearly emphatic; th^ 
verb is next and just as clearly unemphatic; Mu — 
renam needs more force than the verb; but what o^ 
the subject standing last? Can Gcero mean this^ 
'The charge is brought against Murena of bein^ ^ 
dancing man ; but it originates with that nobodjr^ 
Cato". Certainly not. Cato's personality was al 
that made it necessary to answer the diarge. An 
Cicero had the very highest respect for his characte 
and ability. Cato is put last to give it the greates 
possible prominence. "Murena is called a dancini 
man ; and the serious part of the matter is that thi 
charge is urged by Cato". 

(4) An unusual position calls attention to th 
word so placed. This is true in all languages, p 
ably, and needs no argument. The sentence las 
quoted is a striking example. 

(5) Gimax is always to be aimed at when th 
material allows. The more vigorous substantive, epi 
thet, verb, adverb, phrase, or clause should follow, 
and the effect is to be accentuated by climactic coo* 
nectives far more freely than would be- dcgant in 
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I. Cf. Cat. 4. 6 manavit non solum per Ita- 
erum etiatn transccndit Alpis, et obscure ser- 
luhas iam provincias occupavit*. If the series 
ttivc, the order should of course be reversed. 

Emphatic words are often to be thrown into 
jy interposing less important words between. 
rc the enclitics quidem and quis, the forms of 
;f. the enclitic forms in Greek) and the indefi- 
'onouns generally. Cf. Milo 4 timorem, si 
habetis, deponite; Cat. 4. 6, Huic si paucos 

adHnes esse, vehementer erratis. 

But when all is said that can be said about 
vs of arrangement in Latin, we shall not be 
ed to hem our pupils in by hard and fast 
Position alone does not determine emphasis, 
because emphasis alone did not determine po- 

So many elements were involved, individual 
md preference counted for so much, that if 
me Greek paragraph had been assigned to 
, Sallust, Caesar, Varro and Atticus to be 
ted into Latin, we may be sure that no two 
have adopted the same order, any more than 
lal number of literary men would today in 
ing German into English. Really the natural 
{ion of ideas is much the same in Latin as in 
vn tongue. Cicero said to the people, using 
lin style, "First we showed Cethegus a seal: 
ognized (it). Wc the thread cut: we read. 

written in his own hand to the Allobroges's 
and people, that he, what to their representa- 
e had promised, would do ; he prayed that like- 
ley would do what upon themselves their rep- 
itives had taken". Again, "Then I showed 
to Lentulus, and asked whether he recognized 
tl. He nodded. 'It is verily,' I said, *a known 

seal, the likeness of grandfather your, a most 
ous man, who loved in a singular degree 
f and citizens his ; which indeed ought to have 
Id you from so great wickedness even mute". 

last clause the predicate revocare debuit is 
>thcrwise the English is made to follow the 
order. Probably few teachers of elementary 
sition the country over would accept a Latin 
;c arranged so nearly like English. Finally 
)uld in any case make it clear to our pupils 
Latin sentence of any considerable length has 

levels separating the heights of emphasis. It 
a toboggan slide nor a causeway, but a range 
5, a succession of eminences, severed not by 
able gorges, but by gentle and agreeable de- 
ns, and rising higher and ever higher, till at 
d we stand on a summit from which we can 

the whole route by which we ascended, and 



MtestiTC reader will note the lack of energetic meaning in mm- 
lao that its position next to mmlum (see context) insures per 
trr»nu0ndit is vigorous but yields to the still more vigorous 
rbile the Most ominous assertion stands last and concladcs with 



look far out upon what lies beyond. Or, if we look 
at such a composition from a distance, as with the 
eye of an artist, the sky-line is agreeably broken 
and we feel that we should like to transfer to our 
own canvas that which seems to be beautified with 
the inimitable grace and negligence of Nature her- 
self. John Greene 

COLGATB UNIVSRSITT. 



REVIEW 

Caesar's Gallic War. By Walter B. Gunnison and 
Walter S. Harley. New York: Silver, Burdett 
and Co. (1907)- Pp- xxxvi + 460 (plates and 
maps). $1.25. 

Caesar's Gallic War, by Messrs. Gunnison and 
Harley, appears with its neat red cover and deco- 
ration of eagle and fasces, to be but another mem- 
ber of the large family we already know. But a 
glance at the preface tends to dispel such an idea, for 
it explains how the authors, after experience of 
their own, havfe ventured on an experiment that is 
likely to prove interesting. With compassion for the 
children seen staggering daily to and from school 
under Latin grammar, prose book and Caesar, they 
have conceived the idea of compressing into one 
book all the material necessary for the second year 
of Latin. This effort surely ought to win the grati- 
tude not only of the wise school boards that request 
children to carry books under the right arm on odd 
days of the month, and under the left arm on even 
days, to prevent warping and twisting their spinal 
columns, but also of the children themselves who 
must be weary of their burdens. The economy, too, 
would be appreciated by many families ; and the con- 
venience of having all the material easily placed for 
reference would mean a great saving of time to 
pupils who have at best in second year Latin about 
all they can do. 

The text of the book comprises the Gallic War, 
Books I-IV, and. the equivalent of a fifth book made 
up of selections taken from the most interesting 
parts of Books V, VI, and VII, to be used either 
by bright classes that have finished the required 
work (alas! how few they are!), or for sight read- 
ing. This extra book would afford an opportunity 
for teachers who would like to substitute some of 
the interesting material of the later books for the 
less vital parts of the first four. 

The notes are clear and concise with references to 
the Grammatical Appendix following. The typogra- 
phy here is especially good. Chapters are separated 
and numbered by Arabic numerals and the numbers 
of the lines referred to, arranged in a column on the 
left, easily catch the eye; the long passages of in- 
direct discourse are reproduced in direct form with 
verbs in heavier type, and there are references to and 
quotations from Holmes, Dodge, Fowler, Froude and 
Plutarch, which tend to sustain interest. 
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The Grammatical Appendix includes twenty-six 
pages of tabulated forms and thirty-seven of S3mtax, 
the latter having, under each head, references to six 
grammars commonly used. The principles are for 
the most part clearly and briefly stated, and are il- 
lustrated by examples taken from Caesar; but the 
typography does not present the material clearly to 
the eye, and there is perhaps more material than is 
really needed for second year work. 

The thirty-four prose lessons comprise two exercises 
each, the first exercise consisting of the grammatical 
principles set forth in the references and notes of 
the lesson immediately concerned and a review of the 
principles already considered, the second serving as 
supplementary to the first, particularly as review. 
Exercise I of each lesson, regarded as the minimum 
requirement, has purposely been made short in order 
that the work may always be completed in one recita- 
tion period. Emphasis has been laid on the ablative 
absolute and indirect discourse, these, subjects being 
introduced early and continued late. The sentences 
are short, but it might be questioned whether a few 
more examples and an additional meaning or two 
for the words in the vocabularies might not have 
rendered unnecessary the numerous bracketed sug- 
gestions in many of th^ sentences, and thus have 
given the pupil a chance to think for himself instead 
of becoming too dependent upon helps. 

There is the usual introduction, and the book has 
eleven full-page illustrations — four colored — in- 
cluding especially good ones of a Roman camp and 
the construction of an agger. There are, besides, 
ten maps and battle-plans. The general vocabulary 
gives the pronunciation of proper names and the 
full forms of the principal parts of verbs. 

While one hesitates to say that he approves of a 
book until he has used it, this one. for the reasons 
mentioned above, would seem at least worth a trial. 
Gi»L8* Latin School. BalUmore Mary E. Harwood 



CORRESPONDENCE 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and vicin- 
ity was honored on April the third by a visit from 
Dr. Charles Knapp. The Archaeological Society met 
with the Association to hear Dr. Knapp's lecture on 
The Roman Theater. This was a very instructive 
lecture. It is encouraging to hear such men as Dr. 
Knapp speak words of appreciation with reference to 
the study of Greek, 

The last regular meeting of the Association was 
held on May 9, in the Fort Pitt Hotel. Dr. Riddle, 
of the Western Theological Seminary, addressed the 
Association. His subject was Dost Thou Know 
Greek? He said that in the days of Paul the Apostle 
any man who gave a negative answer to this ques- 
tion was considered a barbarian. It is Dr. Riddle's 
opinion that this is the proper way to classify men 
to-day. He deplores the commonplace attitude of 



so many who are concerned with the serious prob- 
lems of education. The address bristled whh yA 
and wisdom, commending to all who wish to possess 
a liberal culture an appreciative knowledge of Greek. 
This address was followed by a delightful luncheon 
at whkrh Latin songs were sung and bright toasts 
given. 

Prof. J. B. Hench, of Shadyside Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, gave an interesting report of the meeting of 
The Qassical Association of the Atlantic States, 
which met in Washington, D. C, April 24-25. 

This closed the first year of the Classical Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh and Vicinity. Its members arc 
looking with pleasure to the work of the coming 
year. Anna Petty, Secretary 



THE FIRE .\T JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
In view of the inaccurate and exaggerated re- 
ports of the recent fire which did some damage at 
the Johns Hopkins University, I have been asked 
by the editors of The Classical Weekly to state 
the facts in so far as they concern the classical de- 
partments. 

The blaze started on the fourth floor of McCoy 
Hall in the stack-room, and with the exception of a 
large loft above, which was somewhat scorched, the 
fire was confined to that room. Here were stored 
recent issues of the journals, the later parts of con- 
tinued works such as Roscher's Lexicon and the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, new accessions, and, in 
general, such books and pamphlets as were waiting 
to be bound and catalogued. But even here the loss 
was less than might be expected; for during the 
summer the librar>' staflF had bound, catalogued, and 
removed to its permanent place every volume which 
was complete. and ready to be bound, so that the 
damage, looked at from the classical point of view, 
consists in the temporary lack of a few books ancf 
journals which can easily be replaced. A fortunate 
circumstance is that the main classical order of the 
year was later than usual in coming in and, though 
received before the fire occurred, was still unopened 
in the basement. 

Far greater than the direct loss from the fire was 
the damage caused by water in the Qassical Library, 
which is on the third floor and directly under the 
stack-room. Streams of water flowed down the 
walls and over the cases until hundreds of books 
were injured more or less. In few instances, how- 
ever, were volumes so soaked as to be useless; as a 
rule, the injury can be fully repaired by the book- 
binder. As far as the archaeological collection is 
concerned, nothing was harmed except the exterior 
finish of showcases, which was tarnished by smoke 
and water, and one Roman amphora, which was 
knocked over and broken in the excitement. AD 
things considered, a fire could scarcely have done 
less damage than this did; and with repairs imme- 
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f undertaken and rapidly executed, nothing pre- 
tlic resumption of regular university work at 
loal time, the first Tuesday in October. 

H. L. Wilson 



attempt to give orally a brief outline of my 

on Greek Discoveries and Inventions at the 
ng held in Washington recently led to a slight 

in the report. I did not intend to ascribe to 
onius a knowledge of the differential and inte- 
::alculus, as stated in The Classical Weekly, 
I, but to say that Archimedes employed pro- 
I which translated into modern mathematical 
ols would be the integration of differential 
ions, and that these processes might have well 
sted to a Newton or Leibnitz the invention of 
ifinitesimal calculus. 

18.1906 Milton W. Humphreys 



RBS VARIAE 

J quote with pleasure the following "Obiter 
" from The Lawrence Latinist, a number of 
Lawrence University Bulletin, published under 
irection of the Latin Department of Lawrence 
*rsity, in April, 1908: 

itin is an essential instrument for the educated 
f the English language". 

should never be forgotten that Latin literature 
u'gely contributed to making the life and litera- 
crf the civilized world to-day what it is". 
study of the development of European insti- 
ls b possible without a knowledge of Latin, for 
are contained the records of the development of 
religion, literature and thought". 

knowledge of the structure of the Latin lan- 
: ts the most valuable help to understanding the 
al principles of the European languages, and its 
ar and formal syntax is a valuable corrective to 
x>fte phrasing which easily arises from the syn- 
al freedom of English". 



!ie most obvious obstacle to the popularity of 
'Jassics is of course their excellence. Hardly 
me to-day reads literature of that grade in any 
age. If there were a large body of foolish or 
)per fiction in the ancient tongues, they would 
no occasion to complain of neglect. This lack 
►t now be supplied". — Emily James Putnam. 



teadier in a North Carolina school recently 
t the pupils of the seventh grade to sketch the 
3 surrotmding Julius Caesar's death. A boy 
e class wrote as follows: 
lesar was killed by the ides of March. Some- 
told him he had better watch out for the ides, 
le said he wasn't afraid of them. One mom- 
liicfi he was going along the street a man said 
n^ the ides are here. And Caesar said, but they 



ain't all here. Then he went in the Senate House, 
and the ides were over in one comer. Directly one 
of them ran up and struck his dagger in Caesar's 
back, and then all the other ides stuck their dag- 
gers in him, and he fell over and died". — From 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, September, 1907. 

Prof. H. Diels, in behalf of the commission that 
is preparing the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, re- 
ports to the Berlin Academy of Sciences that the 
third volume is in type down to Carmen, die fourth 
down to Conventus, and the proper names, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the material, to Caesidius. — 
The New York Evening Post. 



Since the Olympic games were revived in 1896, this 
year is the first occasion on which they have coin- 
cided with the ancient Olympic lunar epoch. Among 
the ancient Greeks the date of the quadrennial 
Olympic games was regulated by the full moon next 
after the summer solstice. By coincidence rather 
than by design July 13, the opening day of the Lon- 
don games, was also the day of the first full moon 
after the summer solstice. 

Falling as it did this year in the middle of the 
month, the coincidence becomes still more remark- 
able. By the Greek calendar the day of the full 
moon was always the 14th of the month, and there- 
fore the present mid- July games at the stadium, 
judged by the moon's age, the month or the year, 
could hardly approximate nearer to the actual time 
of the national games of ancient Greece. — New York 
Sun,' July 26. 

Horace Epistles 2. 16 iurandasque tuum per numen 
ponimus aras has been translated, according to Prof. 
A. W. Hodgman, of the Ohio State University, by 
"we erect altars to be sworn at in your name". 



The following translations were supplied by Prof. 
S. G. Ashmore, of Union College: 

Terence Ph. 831-832 otium ah senibus ad potandum 
ut habeamus: "that I may produce a hatred by old 
men for drinking". 

Horace Carm. i. 22. 15-16 nee lubae tellus generat, 
Conum, arida tellus : "nor does the land of Juba be- 
get a lioness, a dry nurse". 



Guglielmo Ferrero, author of a most suggestive 
work. The Greatness and Decline of Rome, is ex- 
pected to arrive in America about October 15. He 
comes primarily to deliver a course of Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures at Boston. Next he will go to Wash- 
ington. It is hoped that he will be heard also at 
Columbia University. He has already been enthusi- 
astically received in Paris and South America. 



The Codex Vossianus of Lucretius has been elabo- 
rately reproduced by phototype at Leyden, by 
Sijthoff. 
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The Classical Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland was the outcome of the fusion of two 
movements, one of which was a purely personal 
movement, while the other was connected with the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. Of the personal 
movement there is no need to speak. The Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools had for 
several years allotted some time lo a classical confer- 
ence. At the conference of 1904 a committee had 
been appointed to consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing a classical association. At the conference of 
1905 this committee reported 'Progress', and was 
continued for another year. In the early fall of 1906 
this committee issued a circular letter to classical 
teachers within the territory covered by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle Stales and Maryland, whose purpose was to dis- 
cover how much sentiment there was in favor of the 
establishment of a Classical Association and how 
much support could be secured for i1. The replies 
were sufficiently favorable, so that at the classical 
conference of 1906 (held at Philadelphia, November 
30th) the committee in its report recommended the 
organization of a Classical Association. That asso- 
ciation was at once formed. 

We have reminded our readers of these facts that 
it may be at once clear why this Classical Association 
was denominated The Classical Association of the 
Middle Slates and Maryland, and why the territory 
to be covered by the Association was limited to the 
Middle (Allantic) States and Maryland. The per- 
sonal movement referred to above had been quietly 
dropped; so far as surface indications went The 
Classical Association had grown out of The Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, The lat- 
ter Association had shown itself somewhat sensitive, 
nuking it plain that it would not look with favor on 
any movement which might interfere with its classi- 
cal conferences. This is why the Association was 
originally burdened with so chtmsy a name and why 
at the outset no attempt was made to include the 
South Atlantic States (The Classical Association of 
New England had already been formed). 

Almost immediately after the formation of The 
Classical Association it became clear that it had 
been a mistake to "limit its territory to the Middle 
States and Maryland. The South Atlantic Stales, 
paftreularly Virginia, belong geographically and so- 



cially with the Middle (Atlantic) States. Plans 
were laid forthwith to include the South Atlantic 
States as soon as possible. Immediate steps to that 
end were not taken, however, because the delimitation 
of the territory of the association had been done by 
constilulional enactment and the officers did not 
feel warranted in beginning their career by disre- 
garding the constitution. In the meantime The Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and South, 
whose constitution likewise from the outset had 
excluded the South Atlantic States, proceeded to or- 
ganize branches in each of those states. At the sec- 
ond annual meeting of The Classical Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C, on April 24 last, the constitution of the 
Association was amended so that the Association 
should be known henceforth as The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic Stales, and ils territory should 
include all the Atlantic States save the New England 
States. Meanwhile, without the knowledge of our 
Association, The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, at its annual meeting at Nashville, 
on April 3-4 last, had so amended its constitution 
thai the South Atlantic States had been annexed to 
the Association, and Vice-Presidents had been elected 
for each stale. Later correspondence showed also 
that the officers (past and present) of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South were 
sensitive about the action taken by our Association 
in changing ils name and enlarging its territory . 

All these matters were duly considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Commillee. By unanimous vote it was re- 
solved that The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States would open ils membership to friends of the 
Classics in Virginia, but that it would make no effort 
lo gain members in the other South Atlantic States. 
It would not, however, exclude those who, of their 
own initiative, sought to enter from those slates. 

What has been said is after all only preliminary to 
the real purpose of this editorial. I am profoundly 
convinced that it (s the imperative duly of the friends 
nf the Classics lo organize everywhere, as rapidly as 
possible, with the most effective and powerful organi- 
zation possible. The advantages of organization are 
too numerous 10 mention; most of them are self- 
evident. Instead of dwelling on the matter here we 
refer our readers to extracts printed in this numlwr 
from a thoughtful paper by Prof, F. C, Eastman of 
Iowa State University. What Professor Eastman 
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has written from the point of view of a member of 
The Qassical Association of the Middle West ap- 
plies s.lso— mutatis mutandis — to our own Associa- 
tion. 

Taking it for granted that organization is impera- 
tive, we may turn to consider the form of that or- 
ganization. For my own part I believe that we 
should have the following organizations : 

(i) The Qassical Association of New England. 

(2) The Classical Association of the Middle At- 
lantic States. 

(3) The Qassical Association of the South At- 
lantic States. 

(4) The Classical Association of the Midrlle 
West and (Middle) South. 

(5) The Classical Association of the Pacific 
Slope. 

(6) The Qassical Association of Canada. 

It will be noted that I befieve that the South At- 
lantic States should have an Association of their 
own. They constitute a geographical and social unit ; 
they have educational problems different in many 
ways from those that confront the rest of the coan- 
try. One great advantage of any Classical Associa- 
tion lies in the opportunity afforded to the members 
of intercourse at the annual meetings (indeed some 
persons can see no other value, and so will not join 
such an association until they can see their way clear 
to attending the meetings). Now considerations of 
distance will make it impossible for most of the teach- 
ers of Classics in the South Atlantic States to attend 
meetings either of The Classical Association of the 
Middle West or of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States. Therefore the South Atlantic States 
should have a Classical Association of their own 
as soon as possible. 

When the associations named above shall have all 
been formed and shall all have attained a vigorous 
life, they should be aflfiliated as closely as possible one 
with another; in spirit at least they should be feder- 
ated ; we should have a classical E pluribus unum. It 
stirs one's blood to think how much might be accom- 
plished by such an array of organizations working 
together in intelligent cooperation, especially if it 
should be possible (as it ought to be), to reach, as 
Professor Eastman would have us reach, a statement 
of faith, to which all of us could subscribe, spite 
of individual preferences for this or that further 
article of belief. C. K. 

THE ASSOCIATION AS RELATED TO THE 

CLASSICS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

AND SOUTH 

In the classical system, as in every living institu- 
tion, we have to deal with a body and a soul. The 
classical spirit in the land is more prevalent than 
the body has indicated. Except for the great an- 



nual national meetings there has been only a latent 
relationship, fraternal, indeed, and congenial, hot 
not largely manifest in a corporate sense. 

Considered in this corporate sense the secondary 
school (in these western states we may practically 
say the high school) is the unit, if you please, of the 
classic system. In proportion as the classical spirit 
in these schools is positive, virile, and prevalent the 
possibility exists of numerical and qualitative 
strength in the student body of the college and the 
university. To be sure, upon the higher institutions 
rests the responsibility of keeping that ^irit vital 
and a-^re, but aifter all, back of the most efficient 
and well-equipped college faculty is the annual in- 
fusion of the classical element from the secondary 
school The time allotted to this paper does not 
alk)w of statistics or extended arguments. Fortu- 
nately the subjects needs neither. The important 
thing is that we consider the significance of the fact, 
frankly and determinedly. In the myriad towns of 
the states represented here, classes are being con- 
stantly conducted through the vicissitudes of the 
wars in Gaul, the political career of Cicero, and the 
wanderings of Aeneas. Some of this work is being 
done by teachers with no special enthusiasm or apti- 
tude for their work, in a manner purely perfunctory; 
others are inspired with a love for the subject, 
and are teaching it by preference and choice; some 
in addition to this are thoroughly equipped in the 
way of preparation and pedagogical method, and 
are turning out annually large classes, finely trained, 
and eager for larger fields in Latin and Greek. 

These teachers, almost without exception, are 
holding their own, stemming the tide, against a prev- 
alent and insistent prejudice on the part of the com- 
munity, and very possibly of the school board, in 
favor of what it is pleased to call the practical, as 
over against what it is likewise pleased to call the 
ideal, or in plainer terms, the fad. The belief in 
the efficacy of the sciences, political economy, history, 
and mathematics has a firm hold upon the parents, 
that is, upon the community; the Oassics are rated 
with painting, drawing, and music, though yielding 
by no means so tangible results. 

Now, it is this great community, say what we 
will, upon which the future interests of classical 
study depend. The university can not inject and in- 
fuse its own classical spirit (if it has it) down ^ 
through the masses or through the communities.-^ 
The prejudices of the great American comm 
are simply not accessible to the recognized 
tatives of classical power. Indirectly, and throi 
alumnal influence, the university may send the 
savor through the community; the community 
reach the point of indifference or acquiescence 
regard to Latin and Greek; but ultimately, w 
the community be friendly, tolerant, or frankly 
tile, the teacher of these languages in the 
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I is ^e tme who must make good their claims 
Ofiritson. Here is the unit of the classical sys- 
md in any solution of the problem of greater 
Bcy through combination, correlation, and con- 
tf action, it must be definitely reckoned with. 
s Association loses by far the greater part of 
iciency if it is an association only, and not an 
ism. There ought not in these twenty- two 

to be any detached item of potential classical 

or service. The individual isolated power of 

teacher and Latin school is insignificant; the 
ncd responsive contributory power would be 
ISC. The Association need not greatly concern 
with regard to the interest and co-operation of 
ollege contingent — ^that is assured. But the 
school classical teacher, not generally and col- 
dly, but individually, must be made a sympa- 

and co-operant part of the system, 
this point, before the consideration of a prac- 
step toward perfecting a co-ordination in a 
rate sense, a question arises that has to do 
the spirit of classicism. 

! of the most perplexing and often discouraging 
cs of the subject is the diverse views that are 
even by the high priests of classicism, of the 
turposes and value of the study of Greek and 
The assertion is made with confidence that 

high authorities were chosen at random and 

to make definite exposition of their views on 
masons, aims, purposes and justification ol the 
:t to which they have devoted their lives, the 
•nces would be bewildering, and the points of 
dence comparatively few. If this is true, the 
ion in the high school is not likely to be better, 
ct, one of the weakest joints in the classical 
1 is the lack, on the part of the high school 
T, of a corroborated reason for the faith that 
him. His task is publicly to make good on a 

that is stated in ambiguous terms. He can 
! supposed to wage the most successful conflict 

he does not know the grounds of the battle. 
an not adequately lead his pupils up to the 
aries of a promised land of which he has only 
■-conception, and in which he has only a half- 

In the one-time struggle for standing room 
en the sciences and the Gassics a halt has hap- 
ecn called, and at least the semblance of an ad- 
ent and reconciliation exists; but the antagon- 
f the masses continues — the masses from the 

of which come tht Latin and the Greek stu- 
— and it is the antagonism of the practical, 
;te-loving community that the high school 
T has to face. 

»n no subject in the school curriculum has 
been centered so fierce and insistent a fire as 
the Qassics. The classicists have not always 
the fire squarely; they have made concessions, 
shifted ground, have yielded vantages, have 



resorted to flank movements. The attack, if not al- 
ways organized, has been definite and direct; the 
defense, however strong in individual instances, has 
been often halting, timid, desultory. 

The actual work of instruction may be superior, 
the preparation unexceptionable, the spirit fine to a 
fault — ^but the integrity of purpose is lacking. It is 
not merely that at the close of his high school course 
the student can not tell what it has all been for, 
or see it in its oneness ; the teacher himself is quite 
likely to be as completely at sea. 

The same diflFerence of viewpoint, the same shift- 
ing of direction, the same compassless steering, ex- 
ists throughout the whole scheme of classical en- 
deavor. As surely as the corporate units need to 
be co-ordinated into a whole, so surely the classical 
spirit needs definition and certainty of utterance. 

We need a CREDO for the Classics. Not that 
all will ever agree upon details of values and pur- 
poses; but if Latin and Greek have any more dian 
a half-right in our school and college courses, there 
must be certain common, certain elemental values 
and purposes upon which there may t>e unanimous 
agreement and concerted insistence. A common de- 
nominator ought to be found, expressed, and em- 
phasized. An enormous amount of eflFort, now ran- 
dom and futile, can be concentrated and economized 
and made to work untold good for the Classics. 

The thing that we believe in needs formulation and 
definite utterance; not sporadic papers and articles 
merely, but something that shall be agreed upon as 
in the nature of a gospel, something that shall not 
restrict variant belief nor hamper individual initia- 
tive, but something on which we may unite, and 
which, for fundamentals, shall be authoritative. 

The two points emphasized, then, are, in a cor- 
porate sense, more complete union of the component 
parts; and in an inspirational sense, a sure and ar- 
ticulate expression of a raison d'etre for classical 
study. 

For the first time in the history of classical 'Work 
in America agencies exist whose influence over an 
extensive territory may nearly amount to authority 
in purposes, and whose sententiae may reach inform- 
atively and directively to the units of classical en- 
deavor and gather them respectively into nervous 
and corporate wholes. These agencies are the co- 
ordinate Classical Associations of the Middle West 
and South, of the New England States, and. of the 
Atlantic States, with special reference, so far as 
our purposes are concerned, to the first mentioned. 

The American Philological Association, to be 
sure, is more extensive in geographical reach, but 
from its very nature of devotion to the matter of 
research and productive scholarship it can not be 
largely concerned with systematic organization or 
administrative details. The more local organiza- 
tions, even when grown to the conspicuous proper- 
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tions of the Gassical Conference at Ann Arbor, do 
not, and doubtless have not had it in mind to, at- 
tract large numbers of teachers from wide areas to 
co-operation. 

The Gassical Association is uniquely fitted to per- 
form a peculiar work — a work that neither type of 
organization just mentioned could do. It is influen- 
tial in character, catholic in purpose, extensive in 
scope. It is a-fire with the classical ardor. It main- 
tains in just libration the interests of secondary and 
of higher work. It comprehends the extremes of 
classical study and instruction^ from the processes 
of imparting the elements to the processes of original 
research. It has demonstrated its power of attach- 
ing an interested and co-operative membership, and 
of reaching and holding and increasing that member- 
ship through a live medium. It now has in assem- 
blage all the latent powers of a complete organism, 
ready for correlation. 

It would be an unforgiveable blunder to allow 
these splendid conditions to remain stationary. It 
is the psychological moment to do more. The prac- 
tical possibilities of the Association have been dem- 
onstrated. The stubborn details of the making and 
the publishing of the Journal as the exponent of it 
have been successfully executed. The Association 
and its exponent are facts. The early pioneer work 
is done. It is a matter for congratulation to note 
how justly the Association has worked out its inten- 
tions and how faithfully the editors of the Journal 
have reflected them. 

Sixteen hundred members up to date ! This means 
1600 of the most active, wide-awake teachers of the 
tw^enty-two states. The greater number of these 
are engaged in secondary work. This is as it should 
be. They represent the great body of classical stu- 
dents, the body from which the university classes 
are replenished. The Journal has been an inesti- 
mable factor in cementing the interests of various 
grades of the work. The success of the Association 
has greatly depended upon this community of inter- 
ests. The balance of interests has been well pre- 
served in the Journal. 

A point just here worthy of emphasis is the im- 
portance of maintaining the secondary work strong 
in the Journal. From a purely practical standpoint 
it is the Journal, not the Association, that appeals to 
the greater number of members, and that means the 
teachers in the secondary schools. They are looking 
for the practical, the helpful thing. The Journal 
must be kept, as it has proved, a working tool for 
them. Let it keep its due share of space for learned 
discussion, but let it be the live wire of communica- 
tion to the great teaching force that so largely rep- 
resents its membership. Keep the Journal in close 
touch with the Latin and Greek work in the public 
school. The Association itself is a power, but its 
force and effect can not be driven into the thou- 



sands oi channels through the Middle West and 
South without the aid of the Journal as a medium. 

With the present conditions of success the time 
seems now ripe for a forward effort that shall se- 
cure what has been gained, and at the same time 
shall enlarge and unify the Association. 

First, there should be a closer amalgamation of 
forces. The membership is numerous and generally 
loyal, but it is still largely disintesrratc Probably a 
great majority of the membership is held together 
through the medium of the Journal alone. The 
present membership, as completely as possible, ought 
to be taken into a partnership. All should be put 
in the attitude, not merely of recipients or patrons, 
but of participants. Every item of classical senti- 
ment and influence in our area ought to be con- 
served, unified, vitalized. 

In accordance with what has been said, two rec- 
ommendations are hereby submitted: 

First, that a constitutional amendment be adopted 
authorizing in each state the organization of a state 
auxiliary Classical Association, or chapter, consist- 
ing of the members of the general Association in 
that state, and the provision for an annual meeting 
of those members. The same benefit of personal 
contact that is gained in the general association will 
be gained in corresponding degree in the states, the 
possibilities of that personal contact will be multi- 
plied, and the sense of affiliation will be increased. 
Such meetings can be arranged to occur at the time 
of the regular annual state meeting, when a large 
proportion of the membership will naturally be gath- 
ered together, and this auxiliary meeting can be 
made a live force in the state. 

The first recommendation just detailed looks to 
the making the Association more nearly organic in 
a corporate sense. 

The second is suggested and forced by the fact of 
the division and diversity of aims referred to above. 
For anything like efficient and concerted results there 
ought to be some definite common doctrines and be- 
liefs as to the purposes of classical study on which 
all our membership may practically agree. A com- 
mon classical creed can be formulated none too sooa 
A thoroughly representative commission ought to he 
appointed at this session to consider all that is in- 
volved in the directive force of classical teaching, oi 
the real purposes and aims of classical study, of k& 
immediate and ultimate values, not only for the gik^^- 
ance of the younger teachers, but for the veteK"-a** 



as well, something that shall serve in practice 
gauge and in principle as an inspiration. The d 
ions of this commission should be reported for 
cussion and adoption at the next annual meeting, ^ 
there met, for the purposes of the general good^ 
the frankest spirit of compromise. 

These two recommendations embody, as it 
to the writer, the two logical next steps in the 
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narrative in each lesson may not meet the approval 
of many teachers. The trouble is that if this be in- 
serted, the lessons would be too bulky or the number 
of Greek sentences bearing on the grammar and 
syntax introduced would have to be lessened, and 
that would be a more serious loss. The authors 
evidently think it better to acquire a grounding in 
the essentials as soon as possible and then take up 
the kind of connected prose for which the class is 
fitted. If the class is hardly ready for the Anabasis, 
there are a few pages of simplified Anabasis follow- 
ing the lessons for the infant Greeks to cut their, 
teeth upon. 

The book appears to be teachable. It is compact 
and crammed with things to be learned. When ex- 
amining it, one is surprised that so much can be 
disposed of in so economical a manner. 

L. B. Mitchell 

William and Vasmti Collbgb, Aledo, 111. 



Woman: in All Ages and in All Countries. Volume 
I, Greek Women. By Mitchell Carroll. Printed 
for subscribers only. Philadelphia: George 
Barrie and Sons (1907). Pp. xxiv 4- 395. 

This is a truly sumptuous volume, printed on Japan 
vellum paper and containing eight superb illustra- 
tions, each in both full- and half-tones. Beautiful 
books of this sort are not infrequently mediocer or 
poor in the letter-press, but Professor Carroll has 
done his work unusually well, and one rises from a 
perusal of the four hundred odd pages feeling that 
the subject has been admirably treated by a scholar 
of good taste and judgment. 

Aside from a general introduction to the series 
(signed by "G. C. L., Johns Hopkins University") 
and the author's brief preface, the volume embraces 
fifteen chapters, giving an account of Greek women 
from the heroic age to Alexandrian times. The 
available sources of knowledge are said to be three : 
(i) the country of the Greeks; (2) literature; (3) 
art. The first, as the writer admits, is of compara- 
tively slight value, while as to the third, it seems to 
us that the publishers have missed a great opportu- 
nity, for while the illustrations given are beautiful 
and interesting, yet only one is from an antique 
source. And yet it was possible to draw upon the 
splendid storehouse of Greek art, with its sculp- 
tures, vases, gems and cameos. As to Greek literary 
sources, the author gives ample proof that he has 
thoroughly exploited the field, but it will be disap- 
pointing to scholars to find that no index to his 
authorities is given. 

Vir^l's famous varium ct mulabtle semper feminn 
(the last word unfortunately appearing as femma) 
is the scries motto on the title-page, but for 
this volume the 6ti KaXbv <pl\ov del of the Muses 
and Graces "strikes the keynote to the music 
of the Greek genius". This beauty, not merely of 



external form, but also of mind and soul« as set 
forth in Plato's immortal Symposium, is really the 
main theme of the book, and if the author does not 
soar into a poetic rhapsody, yet he certainly handles 
his subject con amore, treating it with uniform dig- 
nity and never allowing himself to sink into mere 
flippancy. 

The subject is, for the most part, treated chrono- 
logically. Thus the heroines of epic, lyric and dra- 
matic literature pass before us in the order given, 
though the chapter on Sappho is followed by one on 
The Spartan Woman and that in turn by one on 
The Athenian Woman. The topics naturally sug- 
gested by Attic comedy and tragedy are discussed in 
the chapters on Aspasia, Aphrodite Pandemus, and 
The Woman Question in Ancient Athens. The sub- 
ject of Greek Women in Religion depends for ma- 
terial on all the literary fields as well as on Greek 
art, and might have been treated appropriately in the 
closing chapter of the book. Greek Women and 
the Higher Education is a theme associated with the 
history of Greek philosophy. 

The chapter on Sappho is perhaps the best in the 
book and Professor Carroll has made skilful use of 
the twenty-line fragment of a poem by the Lesbian 
found a few years ago in the Oxyrhynchus papyri, to 
vindicate the character of this much-defamed poetess. 

Distinctly unpleasant reading is the account of the 
Hetaerae given in the chapter on Aphrodite Pande- 
mus — a chapter which was necessary if we were to 
realize that, with all its charm and beauty, Hellenic 
culture had its seamy and even revolting side, which, 
unhappily, still finds a counterpart in the civilization 
of the most advanced Christian lands. 

But though Greece had her Lais and Phryne, she 
had also her Andromache, Penelope and Nausicaa; 
her Antigone, Alcestis, Macaria, Iphigenia and Elcc- 
tra ; her Sappho and Corinna ; her Theano, Themista 
and Hypatia — all of whom are S3rmpatheticaJly por- 
trayed in this charming volume. 

The two closing chapters make us realize thajt, in 
wifely and maternal ideals, Macedonia and Alexan- 
dria differ widely from the more purely Hellenic 
lands. We find it difficult to recognize Greek scem- 
liness, restraint and humanity in the careers of Eury- 
dice, mother of Philip, and of Olympias, mother of 
Alexander; or again in the conjugal relations O"^ 
Arsinoe (surnamed Philadelphus) and in the livfc^ 
of orther Ptolemaic princesses, among whom "alwai^s 
existed mutual hatred and disregard of all ties of 
family and affection. Ambitious to excess, hifi^ 
spirited and indomitable, they removed every "'^ 
stacle to the attainment of power, and fratricide 
matricide are crimes at which they did not pai 
When the student of history sees pass before 
this dismal panorama of vice and crime, he won< 
whether human nature had not deserted these woi» ^f^^ 
and the spirit of the tigress entered into them". ^C^ ^ 
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Last February Professor Bushnell contributed to 
Ihe Syracuse University Weekly a short article enti- 
lled Latin by the Method o£ the Word-Group and 
Word-List that is worthy of wide circulation. 

Professor Bushnell says that in the teaching of 
Latin nowadays four defects are apparent : 

(■) Though Latin is originally and essentially a 
sound-form, there is a constant tendency to substi- 
tute the visual for the auditory, the look of the 
printed character for the sound it was intended to 
symbolize: (2) there is a tendency to arrange the 
Latin words in the English order; (3) there is only 
slight attention given to the acquisition of vocabn- 
Ja^y ; (4) 'here is a lack of such drill in the elements 
of the language as simple conversation gives for 
French and German. 

The remedy for the first two of these defects is the 
word-group, for the last two the method of the 
word-list. 

The "Word-group method" consists simply in pro- 
nouncing the first Latin word-group and then trans- 
lating, in pronouncing the second and then translat- 
ing, in pronouncing the third and then translating;, 
and so on throughout the entire text. One word- 
group and only one is taken at a time; this is pro- 
nounced and translated before passing on to the next 
word-group; the word^groups are taken consecu- 
tively. , . . The word-group is understood to 
have a certain completeness and unity and must be 
long enough to admit of translation into idiomatic 
English. 

He gives as an example this sentence from De 
Senectute g. Apiissima mnt, Scipio et Laeli, anna 
^enectulis ortet exercitationciquc virtulum, quae in 
omul aefate euliae cum diu mvllumgue fixen's miri- 
Acos ecferunt fruclus. This passage 
taken according to its word-groups proceeds : Aptis- 
^ima sunt. S. ct L., arma sencctulis, "Oh Scipio and 
X.aelius. the most fitting arms of age are"; artcs 
^xercitalionetque virtulum, "the arts and practices of 
the virtues" ; quae in omni aeiale euliae. "which 
cherished in every period of life"; eum din mullum- 
<jue vixeris, "when you shall have lived long and 
*nuch" ; miriUcos ceferuni fruclus, "bear a wondrous 
Sruitage", etc. 

The important point about this suggestion lies in 

fthe emphasis upon the fact that in translation the idea 

ought to be translated and not the word. This idea 

'may be confined to a single word but in most cases 

5t stretches over a combination of words and proper 

translation consists in the rendering of the Latin 

ideas into English. It is in the expression of ideas 

that languages differ. Individual words may cover 

approximately the same amount of conception but no 

two languages view the complete idea in the same 

■^tjr. It is the neglect of this fundamental principle 



which is responsible for most of the so-called Latin- 
English that we have been hampered with. This 
neglect is also the cause of the lack of progress in 
the mastery of English which translation should 
bring about. Two languages may add to the same 
word entirely different colorings by the words with 
which it is surrounded. In our dictionaries it is 
not uncommon to find a word defined in a number of 
different ways. This gives rise to the false concep- 
tion that a word has a number of different meanings, 
the fact of the matter being that the word itself has 
not changed, but that its effect to the English reader 
varies with its surroundings. In the pages of this 
paper attention has been drawn more than once to 
the vicious habit so early ingrained in pupils of at- 
taching to a word a certain fixed meaning and em- 
ploying that on ail occasions. ConsiUum, for exam- 
ple, is always translated 'plan' and gero is always 
translated 'wage' (see The Classical Weekly, 1. 4), 
Professor Bushnell in the latter part of this article 
gives some examples of his method of the word-list 
in which the suggestions made above are indicated. 
He thinks that a certain number of words occurring 
in the Latin text for the day should be memorized 
and their fundamental meanings and their associa- 
tion with English words should be emphasized. I can 
not quote all that he says, but in so far as the memo- 
rizing of words from the context is advocated, he is 
in harmony with the practice in the reformed Ger- 
man schools, to which reference was made re- 
cently. Memorizing of words as words is of very 
doubtful expediency, but memorizing of words by 
means of association is not merely practical but ex- 
tremely valuable and it is surprising how much in- 
terest can be added to a study which seems at first 
glance extremely barren when the behavior of the 
individual word in various situations is brought 
home to the students. The words of a language are 
like the beads of a kaleidescope : they remain the 
same but their combinations and their ensuing ef- 
fects are numberless. Professor Bushnell eonchides : 
The Method of the word-group is devised to con- 
firm the beginner in the habit of taking Latin as it is, 
a soimd-form in a definite order, an assemblage of 
word-groups, a fabric united with thought. It is a 
translation method, for our student beginners must 
translate. The Method of the word-list is intended 
to render certain other helpful processes habitual 
namely memoriEmg, composing in Latin, aiding one's 
self by what is already known of Latin and English. 
I hese correct habits persisted in will bring the mas- 
tery of Latm, which implies the power of subjective 
appreciation. q \^ 
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JUNO IN THE ABNEID 

In literature as in life tliere is everywhere need 
of dynamics. By dynamics I mean motive force, 
motive power. In the drama, the epic, and the 
novel, there is a demand, too, for countermotion, 
that the succession of events may not be in a straight 
line. The train of events obstructed adds complica- 
tion, and complication adds intensity of interest. In 
the epic and the drama of the Greeks and the 
Romans the motive-power was often supplied by 
supernatural beings who took an active part in hu- 
man events, or by the secret force of Destiny — 
Fate. In the Aeneid we have both, Aeneas, fato 
Profugus, destined by the same Fate to be the founder 
of the Roman people, and Juno, persistently dogging 
his way. It is to Juno as a motive personage, a 
retarder of the progress of events, in the Aeneid, 
that I wish to call attention. We shall find, I think, 
(i) that it is Juno who, in her function of antago- 
nist, is responsible in a great measure for the main 
action of the Aeneid; (2) that she is a strong vital- 
izing and humanizing element, and (3) that the 
Aeneid, very largely lacking in unity and depending 
for its interest upon its episodes, rather than upon 
the work as a whole, owes its unity, not perhaps to 
the person of Juno, but to her wrath. 

Whenever I think of the great Roman Epic, there 
are two lines which always come before me, 

Tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 
and 

Tantae molis erat Romam condcrc gentem, 
quoted in the order of cause and effect. In these 
two sentences there is involved the whole story of 
the Aeneid. Here we have Juno, who, as we have 
said, is the Divine Opposer, and Aeneas, the Fate- 
driven agent, in the founding of Rome. Tantaene, 
etc., follows the narration of the hero's ills and a 
declaration of his extreme piety, giving to the poem 
at the outset an atmosphere of the mystery of ways 
human and divine. Tantae molis, etc., introduces 
us to the element of human achievement, and is ar- 
tistically connected with Tantaene irae by an enu- 
meration of causes of resentment and pervcrseness 
in heavenly breasts. A lesser artist, no doubt, would 
have transferred the two sentences, placing Tantae 
...gentem after the enumeration of the disasters of 
the hero, Tantae . . . irae after the causes of the wrath. 
It is with this last line that we arc here especially 
concerned. 

In Book I, which is clearly an introductory book, 
Juno begins the action and keeps it going. In her 
first appearance, she is in a genuine Homeric mood. 
The Trojans, laeti, is sufficient cause. The speech 
that follows is perhaps the most subjective of her 
speeches. It begins and ends with thoughts of self. 
The proud Queen of Heaven is strongly indignant 
at the thought of defeat and expresses her haughty 
pride in a monologue great in vehemence and force. 



Note the prominence of the Me, the scornful sarcasm 
of Quippe vetor fatis, "Because, a fine reason, I am 
forbidden by the Fates". Note, too, her feminine 
hatred of rivals; how the achievements of Pallas 
rankle in her heart, against which she pictures the 
humiliating position which she herself, wife and 
sister of Jove though she be, must hold, if she is 
unable to keep the Trojans away from Italy. Her 
pride is touched and deeply touched; note her final 
words : 

• Et quisquam numen lunonis adofat 
praeterea, aut supplex aris imponet honorem? 

In this speech, her function of opposition is clearly 
set forth. 

Juno, in such a mood, Talia flammato sccum dea 
corde volutans, always brings things to pass, and we 
find her next solicitinjg the aid of Aeolus. Consid- 
ering the great matters at stake, Juno is singularly 
concise: two lines of flattery, no doubt impressing 
Aeolus with his power; two lines of statement, set- 
ting forth her woes; two lines of request asking for 
a troubled sea ; and five of compensation, offering to 
Aeolus as a bribe a beautiful nymph to be his for- 
ever. In these, we have the cause of the main action 
of the first half of the epic; Aeneas at the Court of 
Dido, and all that follows. The speech must be a 
good one, for the King of the Winds in all gra- 
ciousness grants her request and poor Aeneas is 
soon iactattis et alto vi superum. 

Throughout the remainder of Book I, and the in- 
terlude in the forward movement of events afforded 
by Books II and III, Vergil keq>s Juno, though she 
herself does not speak, before us by occasional ref- 
erences. In I. 663, Urit atrox luno: in i. 667, Venus 
tells us how Aeneas 

omnia circum 
litora iactetur odiis lunonis acerbae, 
and a few lines further on expresses apprehension, 
quo se Junonia vertani hospitia, adding a most char- 
acteristic touch, hand tanto cessahit cardine rerum. 
Whatever she does in fact is against Trojan inter- 
ests. I^^or instance, in 2. '612 Juno saexnssi^na et 
furens, occupies the Scaean Gate, and, sword in hand, 
calls the allied hosts from the ships. Again in 8. 437- 
4v39. the seer advises Aeneas as follows : 

lunonis magnac primum prece numen adora, 
lunoni cane vota libens dominamque potentem 
supplicibus supera donis. 

The next time Juno appears, 4. 94-104, her rahidus 
furor has abated somewhat, and we find her ready 
to enter upon what she feigns to believe will be a 
fine thing for Aeneas and his goddess mother. 
After a sarcastic denunciation of the Cupid- Ascanius 
deal — Venus's scheme of avoiding an untoward out- 
come of lunonia hospitia — ^Juno very cleverly meets 
the Goddess of Love on her own ground and pro- 
poses an alliance which shall end the strife. The 
speech consists of two distinct parts, one spiteful, 
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one conciliatory. Juno's feminine pride leads her 
first of all to make it clear to Venus that she has 
penetration enough to see through the wiles of the 
Goddess of Love. The order of words heightens 
the sarcastic scorn and superior air of Queen Juno; 
note Egrcgiam vero laud cm, and that line forcible in 
content, made so striking by the antithetical order 
of words, una dolo divum si femina victa duorum est. 
Note too the contemptuous vcro, "really", and the 
cjmical disparagement of Cupid, Tuque puerque tuus, 
"you and that boy of yours". After thus airing her 
penetration and relieving her pent-up feelings, Juno 
proposes a union and everlasting peace, as if she 
were wholly reconciled to the situation. Juno-like, 
however, she cannot conclude even a compact pur- 
porting to be one of peace without a sneer — Phrygio 
serrire tnarito. Be it said to the credit of Venus 
that she perceives the insincerity of Juno; Sensit 
enim simulata mcnic locutam. Thus it is that Ver- 
gil clears the skirts of the Goddess of Love from any 
charge of obtuseness. 

Juno, having secured as hers the task of carrying 
out the terms of the agreement, proceeds to play the 
part of the wife of the mighty Jupiter and with 
great dignity in four short words speaks as only the 
Queen of Heaven could: 

Mecum erit iste lal)or. 
Assuring Venus that she can win over Jupiter, Juno 
proceeds to outline plans without ever consulting her 
worthy spouse, assumes control of the physical uni- 
verse in true epic style, arranges for w storm, a con- 
venient cave, assumes absolute control of the minds 
of Aeneas and Dido, in short, is prepared to bring 
about an immediate consummation of her will; with 
a graciousness, however, in her words to Venus not 
before met with : 

Adero et iiia si niihi certa voluntas. 
Again it is interesting to note that clever and high- 
handed as Juno is, dolts risif Cytherra rchcrtts. In- 
feiix Dido is the only one who doesn't see. "Whom 
the Gods would destroy, they first blind". To be 
sure ,Venus, as ever, docs the blinding. Tt is, how- 
ever, on account of her lack of faith in lunoiua ho- 
jpitia. That Pronuba Juno is responsible, we have 
the words of Dido herself in her famous curse: 
Harum interprcs curarum et conscia luno. 
Perhaps it was Juno's self-condemnation — she is 
liuman enough to be conscience-stricken — that caused 
her in pity (she says) to send Iris to release the 
struggling spirit from the bondage of the body. 

After X\\c tragedy of the Dido episode, one wondors 
how Vergil will ever again arouse the interest of 
his readers. It seems as if the curtain had fallen 
after the last act. As a matter of fact the poet does 
tiot succeed very wtll. an<l the fifth Book is on the 
whole rather uninteroling and colorless by compari- 
son. When, however, wc sec Iris f»n her way to 
^rih de caclo, we cainiot but wonder what Juno 



is up to now. Little respite is given to Rome's 
Founder. Taking advantage of the melancholy group 
of women to whom 

"Evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam", 
Juno, through Iris, persuades them to put an end 
to their wanderings by burning the ships. Both Ju- 
piter and Neptune are called upon, the former for 
a miraculous shower, the latter for a favorable voy- 
age to Italy, which furnishes an occasion for Venus 
once again to lay at Juno's door the blame for all 
her son's woe. The interview must have been in 
private, else June would never have escaped a 
tongue-lashing from her sister goddess. 

What an anomaly Juno would be in the sixth 
book! a woman consumed with one unceasing pur- 
pose among that objectless throng. Vergil's keen 
sense of "the eternal fitness of things" keeps all that 
is Junoesque out of this mystic book of shades. 

Aeneas in Italy: "Juno by keenest anguish 
stung": is the situation at the beginning of the 
Tliad' of the Aeneid. Juno has dogged the way of 
the Trojans ever since her soliloquy in Book I — 
Mene incepto, etc. Goddess though she be, she has 
been defeated in her pet scheme of keeping Aeneas 
from Italy. What now is she to do? Though far 
away she sees all, and what a speech! One great 
swelling tide of hatred. First comes an exclama- 
tory denunciation of the hated race and of that 
mysterious element of Fate running through the 
Aeneid — a Power above the Gods themselves : 
Heu stirpem invisam et fatis contraria nostris 
fata Phrygum ! 
Then follow rhetorical questions full of great bitter- 
ness against those invincible Trojans. After a sar- 
castic reference to the possibility of her failing di- 
vinity, she bitterly reviews her pursuit of the Trojans 
over land and sea, who, in spite of it all, are, as she 
says, sccuri pelagi atque met. In the lines Ast ego 

ah Acnea, one feels a haughty spirit 

humbled in its own sight.* Juno has tried ever>' 
shift of divinity; she, the inagna coniunx lovis, has 
lowered herself in recourse to every device, only to 
be conquered — ab Acnca; — mark how this phrase is 
contemptuously held till the end of the sentence. 
Balked? Not she. If Heaven's ear is deaf, why! 
then the powers of Hell must be summoned. From 
Juno, at, at, beginning successive lines, after an un- 
willing concession, is truly enough to make a whole 
race tremble. Here it means opposition still more 
bitter and persistent. Here it means that the powers 
of the upper and the nether world are to be pitted 
against the hero dum condcrct urhem. 

Forthwith she calls to her aid Allecto, Queen of 
the Furies, virgo sata Node, and in a speech direct 
and strong she outlines plans of opposition, the exe- 
cution of which carries us to the end of the story. 
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It is Juno who, as Allecto, maddens Amata ; it is she 
who, in the person of Calybe, fires Turnus with 
martial spirit; it is she, Fury again, who sets the 
dogs on Silvia's pet stag ; it is Juno, too, who arouses 
the rustics to avenge the deed. Finally dismissing 
Allecto, she herself puts the last touch to the war, 
and, gliding down from Meavcn, breaks open the 
iron gates of the Trojan rampart. Latinus, seeing 
sacvac nutii lunonis cunt res, gives up in despair. 

Book VIII is a sort of by-plot, or undcn)lot, in 
which the main action is suspended, and in which a 
respite is given from the strain of active warfare. 
Accordingly, Juno is left out. 

At the begiimiiig of Book IX, Aeneas is absent. 
As for Juno, hand tan to ccssobit cardinc rerum. 
Ergo; down from Heaven comes Iris again with 
heavenlv news for Turnus. Aeneas absent? Yes. 
Rumpe moras omncs ct turbata arrihc castra. Here 
again Juno is the instigator and prime mover. By 
her intervention, through Iris, by her acts in turning 
aside the weapon of Pandarus awl in supplying 
strength to the Rutulians the Trojans are reduced to 
the last extremity. Iris is again called into service; 
this time by Jupiter who sends baud mollia iussa to 
Juno, and proceeds to call a coiuicil of the Gods 
which the plight of the Trojans has made necessary. 
Just as we would expect, Venus speaks first and that 
too non pauca. Without deigning to mentitm Juno 
by name, Venus assails her as the sole cause of her 
son's disasters on land and sea. Royal Juno, 
"mighty Queen of State", acta furore i^rari, as she 
claims, is roused from her deep silence and compelled 
to give voice to smothered grief. The speech is 
highly rhetorical and is easily Juno's masterpiece in 
length, vehemence, oratory and logic. Juno puts her 
side of the matter so strongly that while one reads 
he hardly fails to feel that Aeneas is a gross intruder 
on Italian soil. The speech is made very dramatic 
by its setting, taking place as it docs before the as- 
sembled Gods "with Jupiter in the chair". lu the 
matter of rhetoric, note the long series of questions 
(thirteen in all, I believe), each preceded by a state- 
ment virtually answering it in advance, or so scorn- 
fully put as to need no reply. How effective, too, is 
the legal fashion in which Juno takes up point by 
point Venus's arguments, repeating her exact words, 
as dura, dc niissa niibibus Iris, Troiam nasccntcm, 
Aeneas ii^narus abest, and disinissini? them with a 
contemptuous retort ! Juno makes veritable ham- 
mers of Venus's strongest phrases, and. to my mind, 
completely vanquishes the Goddess of Love in the 
altercation. Who does not agree with Juno that 
Aeneas has little right, Fate or no Fate, to thrust 
himself on the Rutulians ; little right 

face Troianos atra vim forrc Latinis, 

arva aliena iugo prtmere at(|no averterc pracd.i^. 
soceros legcrc ct grt'tuiis abducerc pacta.^, 

paccm orare manu, pracfigerc puppibus arnui. 



We are nearing the end. Before that is possible, 
Juno must lay aside her wrath, and for this Vergil, 
in his next introduction of Juno, still in the charac- 
ter of opposition, prepares the way. No longer with 
the other gods, Juno and Jupiter are holding a 
private chat, quite like Apollonius or Homer in its 
atmosphere of domestic informality. Jupiter (miVa- 
bile dictu) addresses her ultro and in tender terms: 

O germana mihi atque eadem gratissima coniunx. 
Harmony prevails in the domestic circle. Even 
ferox I una is submissa and in a flattering mood, 
puleherrime coniunx. She pretends to be a bit vexe 
by Jupiter's addressing her, whereas beyond a shadow-^ 
of doubt Juno was simply delighted, woman that:^ 
she was, to have her husband say ut rebare, givin 
her a golden opportunity to reply "I told you so".— 
Juno here deliberately (shall I say it?) 'works* the -: 
OmniiK>tent One. She afisumes a hurt feeling, a J 
mild injured air, saying, '*yo\i don't love me as you J 
used to, else you'd save my Turnus. Instead, I sup- - 
pose he must die, though he too belongs to the race 
of gods as well as that Aeneas and though he has 
often laden our altar with gifts". Such an attitude 
has the advantage of preparing us for Juno's tears— 
a wliolly inconceivable thing for Juno to be guilty 
of. It is, I believe, the only time in the Aeneid wc 
find the haughty Queen of Heaven in a lachr>'mose 
condition. Ifaud tan to ccssahit cardine rerum : tak- 
ing advantage of Jupiter's weakening a bit in grant- 
ing a stay of death to Turnus, Juno suggests a very 
modern device of speaking with mental reservation, 
"where more is meant than meets the ear** : 

Quid si, quae voce gravaris 

mente dares, atque haec Turno rata vita maneret. 
This talk between Jupiter and Juno, though great 
matters are at stake, is in a somewhat lighter vein 
than most of the conversations in the Aeneid, and 
furnishes a good illustration of the identity in some 
instances of ancient and modern humor. In it there 
is a weakening on both -sides; Juno's temper is a 
shade sweeter (if one may use that word in connec- 
tion with Juno at all) and shows signs of relenting. 
Jupiter grants a stay of life to Turnus, preparing us 
for further intervention on the part of Juno. 

In the eleventh book, Juno does not appear at all;;^ 
not even is her name mentioned. This book is, how — 
ever, another interlude in which there is no need 
activity on Juno's part. Turnus himself sees th 
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infractos adrcrso Marie Latinos, and proclait^^ts 
nulla mora in Turno. 

In the last book of the epic, Juno comes to iVie 
front twice; first in a characteristic speech to J«- 
tnrna in which she appeals to her as animo gr^*"* 
sima nostro, to postpone still longer the death*- ^^ 
Turnus. Wc discover in this a hopelessness and ^^' 

m 

spair not hitherto met with: Ne me incuses, Qua -^'^-^^ 
est, cic.^ .\unc iwi'cncm imparibus, cic,^ si quit moc^"^' 
in fact every line is but an anticipation of the finale. 
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lis speech and by the appeal of Aeneas, iam 

iam dha, precor, we are prepared still fur- 
r the final appearance of Juno in 12. 808, etc. 
30WS of course before he reads the speech 
ite. Destiny, the will of Jupiter, must in the 
victorious and that Juno's gravis ira, however 
igly withdrawn, must yet yield to the inevi- 
Desine iam tandem precibusquc inflcctere 

Ventum ad supremum est, Ulterius temptarc 
ttxa to subdue even Juno, and she addresses 
jhty husband summisso vnltu. The prophecy 
irst book — Quin aspera luno quae nunc terras, 
fulfilled, the great retarding force is removed, 
e hero is at last given free rein to glorify 
in conquering his enemy Turnus. One of 
St notable national touches is found in Juno's 
terance in her request that the Trojans take 
r place in the amalgamated nations, that Ro- 
imes prevail and Roman virtues characterize 
iple. The close of the epic follows fast upon 
onciliation of Juno to the Will of Fate. Ju- 
miles and Juno is men f em hetata the first 

the Aencid. The pathos of the end. thus with- 
•om the gods, Vergil expresses in the con- 
; lines of the epic — lines which have to do 
e heroes of the poem : 

ferrum adverso sub pcctore condit 
idus. Ast illi solvuntur frigore membra, 
que cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras, 
lection with which as a sort of a commentary 
deed on the whole Aencid — one may fittingly 
hat line of such singular beauty : 
lacrumae rcrum et mentcm mortalia tangunt. 
>nclusion after having gathered up Juno, and 

gotten her together, as it were (which, after 
i the main purpose of the paper), is more than 
re statement necessary to make it clear that 
r responsible for the main action of the poem? 
he and she only who affords the opposition 
iry to carr\' the story to the limits which the 
quired in order that its purpose might be ful- 
that the hero might be exalted and through 
e whole Roman race : 
• tot discrimina rerum tcndimiis in Latium. 

clear, too, that Juno, goddess thoUj^h she be, 
I very human touch whenever she speaks or 

One weakness of the Aencid to a modern 

is its lack of human interest, the episode of 
lone according to Bernard Bosanquet supply- 
s quality. Juno among the divinities Vergil 
•tainly depicted in the strongest human colors. 
iT one or two cases does she perform super- 
. feats. As a rule, everything she does might 
laturally happen in the ordinary course of 
In a work in whicli the hero is a coniposile 
tractions witli Utile llesli ami hlnod, more 
lan man, unreal, I'^ite-driven. doing nothing 
irily but always with the feeling lij^o poscor 



Olympo, achieving even piety under compulsion, un- 
satisfactory in human feeling, a failure in every-day 
life, "a paradox", warring yet utterly detesting blood- 
shed, wandering the world over, meeting all sorts 
and conditions of life, beset with disasters, yet in 
heart and temperament an ascetic, a dreamer, a Ham- 
let, one who would have made a better monk than 
an epic hero, one who carries with him the air of a 
man to whom has been revealed the secrets of the 
dead — in such a work, Juno, strong, passionate, 
determined, intensely human, assists greatly in giv- 
ing the poem a human atmosphere. With Juno more 
goddess-like the poem, especially to a modern reader, 
would seem infinitely colder and more unreal. In a 
picture in which the hero is drawn in "casts too pale", 
the figure of Juno adds a much-needed touch of 
color, giving to the whole reality, warmth and 
strength. 

Lastly, as the Iliad is the portrayal of the wrath 
of Achilles, so the Aeneid may almost be thought 
of as the portrayal of the wrath of Juno. In both 
the story is of wrath — wrath heedless of Divine 
Will — wrath so intense, so persistent, so relentless, 
that directly or indirectly it forces itself into every 
situation and upon every character. Not that Juno 
appears on every occasion; for she does not, no 
more than docs Achilles in the Iliad. But hers is 
the single passion-interest which runs through the 
whole epic, binding its disparate episodes into a 
unit. Dramatically, Aeneas is of course the most im- 
portant personage, but individually Juno takes pre- 
eminence. As in the Merchant of Venice Shylock 
is individually the most important person, though 
dramatically Antonio is the most necessary, so in 
the Aeneid without Aeneas Juno would have no 
business at all, and yet so deeply does one feel her 
wrath brooding over the work and so entirely coin- 
cident is the action of the poem with her wrath that 
Vergil might almost have begun his great epic with 
the words : 

*'Sing, O Muse, the wrath of Juno". 

Banks J. Wildman. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 



REVIEW 

Klementary Greek. By T. C. Burgess and R. T. 
B:)imer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 
(1907). Pp. xviii + 242. 
This book, according to the preface, is presented 
to meet the demands of the day, carrying the begin- 
ner through the essentials in the briefest and yet in 
a thorough manner. It is based upon the Anabasis 
and, beginning with the seventh lesson, introduces 
sections from it of a more or less simplified nature. 
1''<>ur or five lines of this narrative are given at the 
bead of each lesson, taking the student to section 2 
of ebapter 3. The remainder of the tliTrd chapter 
follows the lessons, and has copious notes. Appen- 
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dices follow next in order containing syntax and 
paradigms and the book closes with the customary 
vocabularies. 

The lessons consist of a section of this simplified 
Anabasis narrative followed by a vocabulary varying 
from four to nineteen words, grammar and syntax, a 
drill in giving or locating the forms of words, Greek 
sentences to be translated into English, usually five 
in number, and close with five sentences to be ren- 
dered into Greek. 

The present tense of the verb is presented first, 
and the -o declension before the -a nouns. The mid- 
dle and passive voices first appear in Lesson VIT, 
contract verbs are taken up early (Lessons XIV and 
XV), the subjunctive mood comes in Lesson XXII 
and the optative in XXVII. -a« verbs are intro- 
duced earlier than usual — at about half way through 
the book. 

The advantages of having a paragraph of con- 
nected narrative in each lesson are set forth in the 
preface. They are (i) an early training in the use of 
the various particles. (2) a feeling for the dependence 
and interrelation of sentences and clauses, (3) a sus- 
tained interest in the story. On the other hand, this 
system has its peculiar disadvantages, one of them 
lying in the order in which the grammar and syntax 
are introduced. This depends in large part upo!> 
the exigencies of the Anabasis passage at the top 
of the lesson. For example, the subjunctive mood 
must necessarily be treated in Lesson XXII, for 
here it first appears in the connected narrative. 
The first glimpse of the subjunctive comes in the 
garb of vplr &v with that mood. Most of us would 
prefer some simpler use of the mood with which to 
start. Of course, the constructions with irply are 
explained in the note at the bottom of the page, 
which also had to mention the optative mood after 
secondary tenses with ^ply, thus introducing an- 
other stranger in a dim light. 

A second disadvantage of the connected narrative 
scheme is that it involves a more difficult vocabulary, 
introducing compound verbs, for instance, before the 
student is acciuainted with the simple verl)S. In 
Lesson IX the student learns Sia/iidXXw and <ri;\Xo/ic/3dv« 
before he has had /3<iXXw and XaiJifidvu. 

In reducing the bulk of the book and the size of 
the lessons something had to be sacrillced. It is to 
he feared that too much has been sacrificed in cutting 
down the Greek into English sentences to generally 
five in nuniher. The Greek sentences are intended 
for practice in translating and especially to fix in 
mind the grannnar and syntax just laid down. That 
this hook has too few sentences to accomplish this 
purpose can he seen from a few instances picked al- 
most at random. Lesson XXI introduces seven uses 
of the participle, three of which are illn>trated in 
the Greek sentences. The preposition yrp6s with 
the accusative is seen in the .Vnabasis portion of 



Lesson IX. It is, therefore, given in the vocabalary 
of that lesson. No Greek nor even English sen- 
tences are given showing rp6t with the genitive or 
the dative, nor does it occur with the accusative 
again. The teacher must explain rp6t thoroughly 
when it is first met and he must furnish his own 
illustrative sentences. This method surely docs not 
fix rp^ on the student's mind as deeply as if he 
had seen it in the Greek sentences and had to figure 
out its meaning and force from the rest of the sen- 
tence and the vocabulary. Lesson XXII presents 
the subjunctive in purpose clauses, future and pres- 
ent general conditions. Four Greek sentences are 
devoted to their illustration. Lesson XXVIII pre- 
sents indirect discourse after primary and secondary 
tenses, the less vivid future and the past general 
condition. Of the five Greek sentences here, one 
does not illustrate any of the above S3mtactic princi- 
ples, and not one illustrates the past general condi- 
tion. 

The dual is given in the paradigms but is not used 
in the lessons and so can be omitted by the teacher 
if he so desires. 

The following words are omitted from the lessons 
but are given in the paradigms in the Appendix: 
K6aWas, rjyefuitr, Bvyav^p, dffrv^ J^wicpdrrit, Kp4as^ ^4^* ^ 
(Attic second declension), Zc^, jSoOi, #rtJwr, contract 
nouns and adjectives of the -o and -a declensions, as 
wi?s, darovr, fiwd^ yij, xfi^^vt, etc, contract adjectives 
of third declension, as iXriBin, and the adjectives 
/aAos, x^p^if and ixil^r. 

L. B. Mitchell 

William and Vashti Collbgb, Aledo, lU. 




OEOROE BANCROFT'S CLASSICAL TRAINING 

The classical teacher will find it worth his while 
to take in hand the recently published Life and Let- 
ters of George Bancroft. Upon the character of the :^ 

historian and diplomatist as he appears in these inti 

mate records of his life the reviewers have passe 
various judgments, ranging from the depressing 
estimate of The Nation to the cordial appreciatior 
of The Atlantic Monthly. Whatever the great vforU 
of critics may say, we of the guild of classical teacl 
ers may well cherish the memory of Bancroft. 
was one of the first Americans to become a reside 
at a German university and to go through the couiT'^e 
of training required to win a doctor's degree in tT^ic 
ancient languages. One of his earliest literary 'ew- 
(leavors was the translation of Heeren's . Historical 
Works. Fur a decade after his return to this cO**"*" 
iry he was a frequent contributor to the WO"^ 
American Review on subjects related to clas^*^^ 
^tudy. A considerable part of the first vohyn^^ 
tlic Life and Letters is devoted to the young ^**** 
(lint's life in Gottingen ninety years ago. Of parC:^ -^^" 
lar interest are the letters of September 2 and '^ 
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1820, which describe the course of a Doktorpromotion 
at that period. A printed dissertation was not then 
a requirement. In addition to the formal examina- 
tion, conducted in Latin, the candidate was bound 
to print and to defend in public certain theses. Ban- 
croft himself in one of the letters above mc;itiqncd 
refers to two theses as having been actually dis- 
cussed at the public disputation. The biographer 
quotes the seventh thesis, in a form, however, which 
calls for the emendator's art, for the great Bcntley 
appears under the disguise of ''Benthcius". Since the 
full text of the theses is not easily accessible, it may 
be welcomed by the readers of The Classical 
Weekly, just at this time when Bancroft's name and 
career have been brought afresh to the attention of 
the general public. 

Theses quas loco horaque solita publice defendet 
Georgius Bancroft, Massachusetensi-Vigoniensis. 
I Mythi Graeci non ex Orientalium Gentium fabulis 
scd ex Graecorum ipsorum hi.storia praecipue inter- 
pretandi sunt. II Eadem fuit lingua Pelasgorum et 
Hcllenum. Ill Philosophia et bonae artes apud 
Graecos ortae sunt, non in Graeciam migraverunt. 
IV Vera Socratis philosophia moralis non in Xeno- 
phontis de eo Commentariis continetur. V Romulus 
est fabulosus. VI Epistolae Horatii forma non re 
diflFerunt ab ejus Satyris. VII Bentleii conjectura 
nummum pro nomen in Horatii Epist. ad Pis. vs. 59 
rejicienda, altera tamen procudcre pro produccrc 
adoptanda. VIII Decrementa artium Constantini 
tempore non tanti sunt momenti. ut exinde periodus 
possit constitui. IX Cantus lusciniae a poetis et an- 
tiquis et rccentioribus hilaris magis quam tristis de- 
scribitur. Edward Fitch 

HAMILTOIt COLLBGB 
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In the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1907 there appears an interesting 
article by Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease on Stoning 
among the Greeks and Romans. Dr. Pease thinks 
that stoning was a distinctive form of punishment 
and the purpose of his paper is to dctennine (i) 
against what sort of offenses it was employed, and 
(2) what was its legality or illegality, and h/)w it 
was regarded by the people. 

The crimes which stoning was employed to punish 
he divides into three classes: (i) offenses affecting 
the existence or external welfare? of the state; (2) 
crimes against the rights of citizens, or against the 
worship or laws of the stale; (3) cases arising from 
personal or political antagonism. As the underlying 
principle in stoning seems to have been that all 
present might unite in the punishment which thus 
expressed more vividly the general feeling and like- 
wise lessened the responsibility of the individual, it 
Was naturally a common form of punishment in the 
an^y. Dr. Pease gives examples of stoning for 
either by deliberate treachery, or, in the case 



of a general, by failure to follow up an advantage 
gained in battle. Cowardice on th^ part of a general 
or leader, and conspiracy against a state or com- 
mander, since they affected the general safety, were 
similarly punished. Mutinous soldiers, also, were 
quick to use this method of expressing their disap- 
proval, for even though speaking many languages 
they alf understood /34XXe. Prisoners of war were 
sometimes stoned, perhaps as being dangerous to the 
state. 

Under the second class of crimes are grouped 
murder, blasphemy, mismanagement of the grain sup- 
ply, tyranny, making or supporting unpopular laws, 
even bringing bad news. 

In these two groups the punishment was for 
crimes affecting the people as a whole but it was 
natural that those with private ends to attain should 
soon avail themselves of it. In both Greece and 
Rome political parties got rid of inconvenient rivals 
in this fashion, but grievances of any kind might be 
thus satisfied as in the case of an actor or poet of 
whom the populace disapproved. It was also ex- 
tended to the families of the guilty or unpopular and 
even to inanimate things. 

Finally there are cases of religious or ceremonial 
stone-throwing. Instances are given of victims be- 
ing stoned in times of drought or pestilence. At 
Eleusis a festival called the /SaXXi/riJj was celebrated 
in honor of Demophon ; at Troezen the XiBofioXla, 
was said to be in memory of two Cretan maidens 
who were stoned to death in a sedition ; the latter 
was perhaps a rite of purification. 

Dr. Pease concludes from the instances that he has 
collected that stoning was not among either Greeks 
or Romans a legal punishment but that on several 
occasions it was publicly justified by prominent 
Greeks, perhaps counting upon popular approval, 
.^mong the Romans, however, it appears to have 
been regarded as a distinct breach of law and order. 
In general it may be said that, in the beginning, this 
form of punishment, though crude and irregular, 
was usually prompted by real patriotism or just in- 
dignation against injustice, but finally, on many occa- 
sions in Greece and practically throughout Italy, it 
degenerated into the weapon of the mob used to sat- 
isfy partisan or private ends. T. E. W. 



WOMEN'S TIRE 

(in 1608 and in 1908) 
Hoc magis est instar tecti quam tcgminis : hoc non 
ornare est, hoc est aedificare caput. 
John Owen: Epigrammatum Liber Unus, 119. 
More like a roof this hat than a covering: not an 
adornment, 
No, nor a headdress at all, rather an edifice this. 

Herbert H. Yeames 

HoBAST CoLLEOi. Geneva, New York 
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ive been asked more than once lo suggest some 
sr books in which examples of the teaching of 

by the direct method could be found. Else- 
in this issue appear extracts from an article 
:. Rouse in ihe Rivista di Scieniia in which 
lens of this kind of teaching occur. 

whole article is interesting and well worth 
g as a complete expression of ihe ideals of 
of (he most active of English schoolmen of the 
it day, and it is also valuable as giving points 
itrast and similarity with the method in vogue 
; German Reform-Gymnasien to which I re- 
in a former issue. Dr. Rouse maintains that 
e effect to any teaching a new language should 
E begun until Ihe one prc^'iously studied has 
pursued long enough to cease lo be strange, 
links that a new language should be taken up 
ifler an interval of at least two. and, in the 
• periods, three years. If we begin the first 
n language at Ihe age of nine, the second 
1 be begun at twelve, the third at fourteen. Ihe 
I may be taken at sixteen or seventeen. All of 
nember examples on examination papers of a 

from one language being substituted for the 
word of anoiltcr l)y pupils who are pursuing 
to at the same time and I have vivid recollec- 
of my High School days when I took up the 
'ear Latin, the second year German, and the 
year Freneli and Greek with a resulting eon- 
L that ought to Iiave been avoided'. 
next question that arises is in what order the 
)ges should be taken. Dr. Rouse thinks that 
Mily reasonable to begin with the easiest. He 
tes the common practice in England of begin- 
with French, though he believes that the best 
uction to Latin would be Italian. The second 

be Latin. Ihe third Greek. The plan is an at- 
'e one and if properly administered should be 
successful, but the dilficulty lies in the admin- 
tMi. One of the chief reasons for studying 

is Ihe opportunity afforded for the study of 
il linguistic.:, am\ the language is of such a 
: that such study is inevitable if a pupil is to 
r its literature at all. This general study of 

mbf r Dl. Kaw In Clltlkll Kolcv hi Scpttmber, Ifct. 



linguistics is not easy, but could be made very much 
more easy if proper work were done in the mother 
tongue — as I have elsewhere indicated. Latin syn- 
tax would be much more easy if French were studied 
in such a way that pupils were properly grounded in 
such linguistic principles as were observed in French. 

But the very fact that French is so often taught 
by the purely direct method makes it almost valueless 
for the work I have in mind. Cases have come 
under my observation where students began French 
in the kindergarten and carried it on for some time 
before they began Latin, but were not assisted at all 
in their Latin by their knowledge of French. If 
Latin is the lirst foreign language studied, while the 
progress will be slow, yet, as I have said, the pupil is 
learning at the same time the laws of linguistic ex- 
pression and the subsequent study of French entails 
very slight labor. The point then is whether begin- 
ning with a modern language like French does not 
really have a bad effect rather than a good one on 
the subsequent study of Latin; it certainly does in- 
volve such a risk. 

Dr. Rouse is very much in favor of the direct 
method in teaching. In this he is not so revolution- 
ary as he seems to be because in a large number of 
beginners' books in use in this country more or less 
systematic attempts have been made to provide the 
teacher with material for question and answer on 
Ihe daily lessons; and enthusiastic, if sometimes 
inadequately prepared, teachers from remote districts 
have felt a call to vitali^ie Latin by teaching il much 
like a modem language. Such translations as mica, 
mica, pa>Tia slella and rupes sacculorum in le have 
figured more than once as stimulants to the jaded 
child. The fundamental difficulty with all such de- 
vices lies in the fact that they are merely devices. 
For leaching Latin by the direct method one power 
and one power alone is necessary and Ihat is the 
power of the teacher to handle the language orally 
himself. The colloquia in the beginners' books are 
Af, artificial for the teacher as they arc for the pupil. 
I may add that our universities show a surprising 
unanimity in refusing to students the chance lo ac- 
quire such an ability. But of this I shall speak at a 
subsequent time. G, L. 
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teacher, for his part, will find increasing opportunity 
for the humane aspects of his work, for developing 
the classical atmosphere and a true perspective, and 
for opening vistas into the wider fields of learning. 

Details of method cannot be prescribed. Sua 
cuique dcus fit dira cupido. The trouble is that so 
many lack the dira cupido — that they permit them- 
selves to imagine that they can possibly arouse inter- 
est in something which does not interest them. There 
is no more electric remedy for a class gone stale 
than for the teacher to treat himself to a vigorous 
cross-country run through some unfamiliar book. 
Macaulay's idea of being a scholar was to read 
Greek with one's feet on the fender. The teacher 
who has worked too microscopically will find that he 
can win elasticity and breadth by throwing his lexi- 
con into a corner (free from bric-a-brac) and plung- 
ing unaided through masses of Latin or Greek. Inci- 
dentally he will be the better able to appreciate the 
troubles of his own scholars. For the same reason, 
it is well for one to begin some new language as 
often as he finds himself becoming impatient with 
his pupils' progress. 

Such, then, are the foundations of a true method: 
first, that one shall have both a goal and an itinerary; 
second, that he shall advance thither, always with 
due regard to little lulus, who follows non passibus 
acquis; and last, and perhaps most, that he shall keep 
his own mind fresh, moving, and vigorous. 

John Edmund Barss 

The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville. Connecticut 



MASTER VEROIL 

From t'he Atlantic Monthly of December, 1905, 
we reprint the following, thinking it may call forth 
some comment. It is not the less interesting or sug- 
gestive from the fact that it is the utterance of one 
whose primary business now is the teaching of 
English. 

For traveling company most books, like most peo- 
ple, are too exacting. They will not yield to a 
mood; they will be asserting themselves against us, 
or tugging us aside. And why travel, especially 
afoot, if one cannot be lord of his day? Therefore, 
because it is serenely complaisant, trust the paler 
allurement of pure art. Take with you some fair 
book not human enough to challenge you on your 
road. Manon Lcsauit has the simplicity of per- 
fect breeding, a lovely purity of style for no con- 
siderable matter. Or take the Sentimental Jour- 
ney, if you have forgotten who wrote it. But I 
will always take the epic of travel, the Aeneid. 

It may be the foredoom of artificial epic that it 
should live, if at all, by style alone. That all lit- 
erature lives l)y style is a platitude; but iu the 
Aeneid the import of the matter was so thin nt 
first, that it has long been threadbare. If the 




Paradise Lost was ever a moulding moral force, it 
is probably that no longer. The epic of rebeltion 
against a doctrinaire God touches our time only in 
so far as its cold heresy is lost in its high beauty. 
Vergil's gods were from the beginning purely ex 
machina; his hero is alien to us; but no verse, un- 
less it be Milton*s, wins the ear more masterfully. 
No wonder it seemed to the Middle Ages an in — 
cantation. 

The purely artistic pleasure in art is given 
the Aeneid undisturbed. Homer is human, givin, 
a pleasure as of realism, and now and again search ^ 
ing the heart; Vergil, where he is human at all MM 
is so romantically, as in the poignant fourth book -^ 
Habit^ially he moves but splendid shadows in armor ^c 
through a colored landscape. 

. . . Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus. 

This soothing of our souls is not shadowed b]^^ 
the unreal cares of the unreal Aeneas. When th» -«• 
ships are scattered in that magnificently theatrica^^B 
storm, and the warriors, cast dripping on the 
instead of cooking plain food over a fire of sticl 

.... arida circui 
Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam. 
Turn Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
Expediunt fessi rerum; 

we have already forgotten them for the scenery : 
Est in secessu longo locus: insula portum 
Efficit obiectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
Hinc atque hinc vastae rupes geminique minantur 
In caelum scopuli, quorum sub vertice late 
Aequora tuta silent; turn silvis scaena comscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus iraminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum; 
Intus aquae dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo. 

And see how alien the hero is from us when for 
rare moments we are troubled by a transpiring oi 
personality, and how little he means to us as 
personality in the sum of the whole. For this the-: 
crux is the episode of Dido, surely the greatest 
book of all, the most cogently artistic in narrative, 
the most glowing in figure, the most remarkable in 
verse. Dido is a woman. Has Vergil another? 
Beside this passionate creation set in high romance 
the pious Aeneas becomes real enough to be de- 
spised; then, as he slinks off behind the divine will, 
he lapses again into armor speaking platitude. 
Doubtless this impression is due in part to race. 
The Latin hero leaves us wondering and cold, «s 
not to us heroic. The southern nations seem to 
keep a different standard of heroic love, to vahie 
ardor more tlian the northern constancy, and withal 
to be more demonstrative of feeling in speech than 
is found of us of the north consistent with heroic 
strength. Chaucer, whose Cressid is one of the 
nir)st human figures in fiction, can make little of 
Troilus. Only Shakespeare has leaped this bar- 
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ind has not even he a little Germanized his 
, as Wagner has Germanized Tristram? But 
ig that to Vergil's Romans and their de- 
nts Aeneas has been more nearly than to us 

and a hero, can we suppose that he has ever 
I to any one a moving personality? At least 
itinctive power of the Aeneid is not here. 
;pt for Dido, what humanly reaches our sym- 
. now and again is something incidental — al- 
it would appear, accidental. The mother of 
us in the midst of her wild grief lament- 
at she cannot shroud his body with the coat 
IS been taxing her aged hands; the affection 
jzcntius for his horse; Nisus and Euryalus 
: low on the camp wall; the old Evander's 
it of his dead wife — Felix morte tua, nequc in 
iervata dolorem — beside the bier of his son; 
jrc illustrative figure of the house- wife weav- 
fore dawn 

. . .castum ut servare cubilc 
ps, et possit parvos educere natos; 
iff of the .^encid is not these, but Laocoon in 
; the descent of Mercury, the figures as sun 
iss, more splendid than any others ever 

on so thin a thread of fable. Vergil sings 
the sea and shore, dawn and moonlight, but 
e man. 

typical absence of human appeal leaves free 
ijoyment of the Aeneid as a supreme work 
ifice. It is a pleasure faint, doubtless, to 
nen, but untroubled, art for the sake of art. 
ust word charged with suggestion and not 
rged— 

. . . lucet via longo 
J flammarum, et lat€ discriminat agros — 
iborate cunning of the sentences, each a pat- 
f rhetoric and prosody, suit well the glittering 

the unrelaxed etiquette. The methods of 
>st elaborate, the most highly colored, of the 
[>oets, are so manifest as to appoint him per- 

teacher. Just because his habit is so far 
the inimitable simplicity of Homer, Vergil is 
ister of poets. And as the master of poets, 

gentle companion of those whose journeys 
be far lower and more literal than Dante's. 
^lace as for study it is always safe to em- 
ipon his sonndiiij; line. 
UwivBRsiTY Charles S. I^aldwin 



ORAL WORK 



following extracts are from an article by Dr. 

D. Rouse in the Rivista di Scicnza "Scicntia". 
me 4, Number 7), entitled Classical Work and 
d in the Twentirtli Century. 

master begins by rising in his place and say- 

rgo. He then calls on a boy to write ibc word 

blackl)oard, for cacli new word has to he so 

1, and it must not be spelt; if written wrong, 



it must be repeated more distinctly until it can be 
written right. The master then tells a boy, in 
English, to rise, and as he rrses, the master says to 
the boy, surgis, which is also written down. Both 
being again seated, the master tells the class to say 
to him, as he rises, what he had said to the boy, and 
the acts are repeated. Next he tells one or more 
boys to rise with him, and as he does so he says 
surgimus: the class is told to rise, and the master 
says surgitis. The same variation is made as before. 
Finally one by his direction rises, and the master 
says to the rest surgit; two or more rise, and he 
says to the others surgunt. The six forms that 
stand on the blackboard, completing the present in- 
dicative active, are now arranged in the traditional 
order and the nature of the table is explained. Sim- 
ilar tables are asked for with other verbs, say lego 
and cado, and specimens are given with action. A 
good deal of drill is necessary at this stage. The next 
exercise may be imperative, combined with this as 
follows: Master: surge; Boy (rising) : surgo. Mas- 
ter : surgite; Boys : surgimus. The master directs one 
boy after another to say the same, and the imperative 
is soon learnt. I need not go any further into detail, or 
show how the names of objects are taught ; the curious 
may refer to our text-book (A First Latin Course, by 
W. H. S. Jones, published by The Macmillan Co.), 
and enough has been said to show the method. When 
we have learnt the present of esse and the forms in- 
cluded under bonus, bona, bonum, we can go on for 
a while without more grammar, learning new words 
and using them in all possible combinations. There 
is no need to give special lessons to nouns when the 
adjective has been learnt, the forms being the' same 
in both. 

With Greek our first lesson is different, since we 
have now a new alphabet to learn, but this 
part of it is easy, since we have only to imitate the 
way that we learnt our own alphabet by following 
the way in which the Greeks learnt theirs. Athe- 
naeus (p. 454) has preserved a few verses of the poet 
Kallias, giving the names of the letters: this (given 
with one or two small changes) may be learnt by 
heart and recited. 

fffT dX0a, fHfTa, ydfifxa^ S4\Ta, xal t6 el 
SrJT\ ^Ta^ ffrjT, Idra, jcdinra, X'f.fifida, ^tO, 
vO, ^, t6 oHj Ti, pw, t6 ffiy/Mi, TaO, t6 C 

We then proceed to spell syllables with each letter 
in order. 

firJTa &\<pa /3a, firJTa el /3f, fUjTa ^ra (irj 

ICach scries contains one constant element repeated 
often and the varying elements are also repeated in 
each successive series ; a very thorough and effective 
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method of teaching the alphabet. As to the next 
lesson, since the paradigm is like the Latin in general 
form, there is no need to lead up to it: the adjective 
icaXAt icaXr KoKdif may be at once given with the article 
and one tense of the normal verb: and we shall have 
grammar enough to go on with. 



Question and answer upon the text is a useful and 
easy method of practice. It is customary in the 
German Rcform-Gymnasien, and has been practiced 
also in Rngland more or less systematically, in a 
few schools : 1 believe it has never been tried without 
proving its value, which is the greater because it may 
be used at any stage. Take for example a simple 
sentence which may occur in one of the earliest read- 
ing exercises: incolae advcntum Romanorum cxspec- 
tabant ; question and answer will follow after this 
fashion, the book being open : 

M agister. — Quid exspectabant incolae? 
Pucr 's. pueri. — Adventum Romanorum exspecta- 
bant incolae. 

M. — Quorum adventum exspectabant incolae? 
P. — Romanorum adventum exspectabant incolae. 
M. — Quid faciebant incolae? 
P. — Ivxspectabant incolae adventum Romanorum. 



Take paraphrase again and suppose the reading 
lesson to include the three lines of Martial 
Nullos esse deos, inane caelum 
.\dlirmat Scgius ; probatque. quod se 
Factum, dum negat haec, videt beatum. 

The master reads out the lines, which ex hy/^otlicsi 
have .not been prepared by the class, and as a tirst 
step to explanation, asks: 

Magister: — Quid primnni adtirmat Scgiu*^? 

Puer s. pueri. — Nullos esse deos adlirmal Sogius. 

M. — Quid deinde adtirmat? 

P. — Inane esse caelum adtirmat. 

M. — Conjunge haec mutato ordine. 

P. — Segius adfirmat nullos deos esse, ct inane esse 
caelum. 

M. — Intelligitisne onines? 

P. — Xescio (|uid sit inane. 

M. — Inane idem est (|uod vacuom. (juod nihil in sc 
habet, hie scilicet quod deos liahet in se nullos. 

P. — lam intellego. 

M. — Pergannis ad alteram senientiaui ; quid probat 
Seisins ? 

P. — Ncscimus (juid probet Segius. 

M. — Xenipv probat hoc vcrnni e^^^e. huUds esse 
<\vns probiit esse verinn. probat inane (leis e>>^c 
caelum. 

P. — Intelleginuis. 

M. — Quid intellogilis? 

P. — Probare St'gium nullo> e^se dr >s et cotern. 

M. — Ita. Quart' i^itur, (\\ui rationc? 

P. — Qnod se beatnin esse videt. 

M. — Quaudo se beatuni esse vidil ? 

P. — Dnni liaeo nemat. videt se e'^^o hi-ntinn. 

.M. — (Jnanivis i.y:itnr Iricc ncj^it, (iiiaininiani Iiacr 
nc'.^al. nihilo minus se esse bealinu \i<kt. .Seribite 
iam i)eflestri oratione id (juod sij^nificat p<»cla : po^t 
)iHcc verlitc Anglice. 
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SUMMARY 

II. The Study of Greek and Latin as a Prepara- 
tion for the Study of Law, by Lynden Evans of 
the Chicago Bar. (From the School Review 
XV. 417-422, for June, 1907). 

In the preparation of the lawyer nowadays there 
is a tendency to draw away from the Classics as 
preliminary professional training. This is due 
in part to eagerness for immediate results. Appea\ 
to tradition is no longer an effective argumex^^ 
against this tendency, and, furthermore, the chaniS^ 
in the conditions surrounding the legal professi<i==3^ 
makes necessary a restatement of what its prepar^ -^' 
tion should be. 

In the pa.st the law furnished many leaders 
affairs, and that very fact, involving, as it did, cl 
connection with large questions, insured a brea 
of view which is in danger of disappearing now t 
the most pressing questions with which the law>' 
has to deal are money disputes. 

While the lawyer of to-day has to know the wid 
and more complicated business relations that ncEL-^i^aow 
exist, and know them better than the lawyer of hi ^^s- alf 
a century ago, relations are financial, absolutely -^yi 
human interests and the development of society a 
less and less necessary subjects of inquiry in tl 
actual practice of our profession, and we must ther 
fore meet the narrowing tendency by a broad 
training in order to produce the best results. 

For obtaining this breadth of view in what r 

spects do the Classics excel the modern languag 
mathematics or the natural sciences? The greate-? 
advantage of the ancient over the modern languag 
lies in the fact that, while modern literature is 
literature of emoticm, that of the ancients is one 
thought. Furthermore, modern languages, ina 
nuich as they are constantly changing, are full 
colloquial phrases which are necessarily inaccurai 
The Greek and I^atin literatures "when proper 
studied involve accurate expression and logical rat 
er than sympathetic development. . . . The su 
jects stressed are the conduct of life and the go 
ern!nent of men and . the lessons of history — t 
subject-matter of that literature itself educates 
lawyer". Also, since our own tongue consis 
largely of derivatives from Greek and Latin, a stu 
of these languages gives an accurate understandi 
of the fundamental meaning of words, not to 
obtained from an English dictionary. '*It w 

James Russell Lowell who said that he bclicN' cd 

lie had never made a mistake in the meaning of ^^ 

Fnglisb word until one day in a hurry he cr-:^o- 
sulted an bjiglisli dictionary instead of a Greek oi" 
Latin dictionary for the root meaning of the wc3»"7t/ 
souj^lu". Moreover. nt>t only is the liody oi ^'^ 
law irom which ours is derived written in La*: in, 
l»n( luauy of ilie forms of pleading and principles of 
jurisprudence have been sunnnarized in brief La^w 
^laienients: hence a knowledge of that tongue my^i^d 
seem of the highest importance for the lawyer. 
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nparing mathematics with Classics, we may ac- 
ledge the importance of the former; yet. if the 
on arises of relative importance, or of the dis- 
3n of extra time, it is to be noted that, since 
rmaiics deals only with the relations of num- 
while language and literature deal with the 
ssion of the relations of life and its rules of 
ct, the language's must give the broader view. 
' real conflict, however, is between the natural 
es and Classics. Tt is claimed that the former 
an equal training in accuracy through exact 
iration, and that the knowledge gained is more 
111. But the q:ic:*!on for us is rather which 
the better discipline for the mind. The 
?r interest which students show in the study 
lie natural sciences arises largely from "the 
ire of the sense-perception". 

: eye and the mind easily ac(|uiro what the rea- 
? mind must with difficulty assimilate. But 
'cry fact make> it reasonable to suppose that 
ng in the science^; will not give the power to 
e abstract rules of conduct because the sense- 
st dominates the thought -intercs^t. The sub- 
latter of the physical sciences, furthermore, 
; the student ever back to the immutable laws 
turc, and so. like mathematics, it fails to aid 
iirectly in studying the mutable conditions of 
n conduct. The interests involved are not 
n, the operation of natural laws is too unlike 
)llective effect of individual free will. 

>ther great need in the lawyer's preparation is 

acy of interpretation. In 'endeavoring to dis- 

the full meaning and effect of a statute one 

ing precisely the same thing as when he is 

voring to fuid out the exact meaning of a 

jfc of Livy or Tacitus. 

;ry word must be weighed, and the point of 
sition in the sentence determined. The effect 
rmer laws in a case is like the effect of the 
ling sentences or the c )ntext ; and the mean- 
f the sentence as related tf) the foilowinc; sen- 
s as to whether it makes a complete story, is 
he consideration of full meaning of the statute 
in connection with tlie rest of the substantive 
►n the question involved. Thi^^ determination 
; meaning of statiues is one of the most prac- 
dnties of a lawyer. It will hardly be main- 
1 by any one that, as a pre()aration for this 
^f work, the natural science^ or mathematics 
lave a practical value in training ecjual to that 
eek and Latin. 

s paper has endeavored to treat the subject 
the practical side in order that its influence 
those affected by the modern passion for haste 
be the greater. The no less important ques- 
of the advantage-^ of the Classics in the de- 
ment of taste and the training in elegant ex- 
on, are therefore left unt")uched. but "we can- 
orget that, with very few exceptions, lawyers 
have come to distinction themselves iu their 
ssion and to be of use to the world have come 
gh Latin or Greek". T. E. W. 

Professor Eastman'-; paper in Xunibt-r 3 (page 



21) reference is made to two recommendations which 
he submitted with his paper to The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. The fii-st of 
these in its final form ran as follows : "That a Com- 
mission of Nine be appointed whose duty shall be to 
formulate a statement of the common aims and com- 
mon benefits of classical study". The Commission 
as appoirhted by the Association is as follows : Fred- 
eric C. Eastman, State University of Towa; Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, President University of California; W. 
T. Harris, formerly United States Commissioner of 
Education; Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent Pub- 
lic Schools, Boston ; Edward Capps, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Edmund J. James, President University of 
Illinois ; Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan ; 
Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ; Lawrence C. Hull, 
President Michigan Military Academy. 

It is expected that the Commission will render a 
report to the next meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West, which is to be held next 
spring at New Orleans. 

On December 22 Profes.sor Ulrich von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff of the University of Berlin will 
celebrate his sixtieth birthday. For many years he 
has been regarded by his fellow-workers of all coun- 
tries as the foremost Hellenist of his time; his spirit 
and sympathies are singularly catholic ; his pupils 
are found in every land where classical studies 
flourish ; and his writings have been a source of in- 
spiration to .scholars and teachers everywhere. Ac- 
cordingly, to give an opportunity to all who would 
delight to do him honor on his birthday, an inter- 
national committee of twenty-two members has been 
organized. In their opinion the most appropriate 
memorial which could be presented to Professor 
Wilamowitz would be a fund placed at his disposal 
for the prosecution of some large scholarly under- 
taking. Each contributoV will receive a copy of the 
list which will be presented to Professor Wilamo- 
witz. together with a statement of the amount of 
the fund. All who would like to contribute are re- 
quested to send their .subscriptiqns to the under- 
signed at as early a date as possible. 

PmiNCKTON University Edward Capps. 

(t. p. Putnam's Sons have just published the third 
and fourth volumes of the translation of Ferrero's 
Greatness and Decline of Rome. The first two vol- 
umes will soon be reviewed in The Classical 
Weekly. Volume 3 has to do with the Fall of an 
Aristocracy, volume 4 with Rome and Egypt (each 
$2.50 net). 

E. P. Dutton and Co. have either just published 
or are just about to publi^^b the first volume of a 
translation of Friedlander's Sittengeschichte. The 
book bears the title of Roman Life and Manners 
under the early Empire. 
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shows that they had no intention of fighting against 
Ariovistus, who was in the land of the Sequani. 

The difficulty of Caesar's position at the end of 
his governorship ^is rightly emphasized by Sig. 
Ferrcro. Deserted by Pompey, who had accepted 
from the conservatives the office of sole consul for 
52, Caesar found that a reaction had set in against 
him and his policy of imperialism. The Italian pub- 
lic could not understand why* the war in Gaul lasted 
so long. Largesses and banquets failed to restore 
his prestige, and even his Commentaries, calculated 
to show the Romans that the Proconsul of Gaul was 
a capable and merciful general, failed to arouse con- 
fidence in him. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
Caesar was generally discredited and despised. 

The author then shows that Caesar was most re- 
luctant to fight with Pompey and the conservatives, 
and that the war was due to the machinations of a 
few politicians. These men, blinded by their hatred 
for Caesar, caused the Senate to reject all advances 
from him, and forced Pompey to assume command 
of the troops in Italy. Yet it may be doubted 
whether Caesar was really so unwilling to engage in 
war. A man of his keen penetration must have 
realized the futility of his overtures of peace, and 
must have recognized that war was inevitable. Sig. 
Ferrero's estimate of the two leaders is a healthy 
reaction against that of Mommsen. He deals sym- 
pathetically with the shortcomings of Pompey, and 
is fully aware of the weaknesses of Caesar. He 
rightly shows that after the Civil War the Director 
was no longer equal to the task of accomplishing 
what he had begun. Worn out by a multiplicity of 
cares, and often nervous and irritable, he now of- 
fended the Romans by a tactless act, now sought to 
win them by some wise reform or some grandiose 
project such as the scheme for the conquest of 
Parthia. But none of these measures could save 
him, for Caesar was not a great statesman, but only 
the greatest demagogue of history (Italian version, 

2. 514). 

Sig. Ferrero's work is characterized by keen in- 
sight and vivid historical imagination. He has seen 
through masses of misleading details, and has used 
his knowledge of the political and social conditions 
of to-day to illuminate the fragmentary record of 
Rome, and has produced a work which is invaluable 
to all who are interested in the history of Antiquity. 

PmiNCETON UnIVERI ITY DaVID MAGIE, Jr. 



SUMMER MEETINQ AT CAHBRIDQE 

The Summer Meeting of the University Extension 
movement, held at Cambridge during last July and 
August, afforded such a unique opportunity for 
classical students that it seemed a pity it had not 
been more widely advertised among American col- 
leges. Very few Americans, apparently, were pres- 
ent, which would certainly not have been the case 



if the advantages offered had been more widely 
known. It seems therefore worth while to state thus 
far in advance that next year's summer meeting will 
be held at Oxford in August, and that the subject 
will be Mediaeval and Modern Italy — less interesting, 
no doubt, to most readers of The Classical Weekly 
than this year's subject. Ancient Greece. Other 
courses of lectures were, of course, included, in 
science, economics, hygiene, education, and other sub- 
jects, but these were offshoots from the general 
scheme, in which four or five lectures each day dealt 
with Greek literature, history, geography, art, ar- 
chaeology, or philosophy. Nor were these lectures 
merely popular; to guarantee their quality it is only 
necessary to mention the names of the lecturers — 
Professor Jackson, Professor Ridge way, Dr. Verrall, 
Miss Jane Harrison, Dr. Arthur Evans, Professor R. 
C Bosanquet, Professor Waldstein, Mr. Cornford, 
and many others of like eminence, but too many to 
enumerate. 

Professor Jackson gave a course of four lectures 
entitled Some Aspects of Greek Thought; the first 
lecture was devoted to the early philosophers, the 
second to Socrates, the third to Plato, and the fourth 
to Aristotle, in which he marvellously contrived to 
give — cxpcrto crcde — the substance of the course of 
lectures he delivers in preparation for the paper on 
Greek philosophy now included in the first part of 
the Classical Tripos. Even apart from the value of 
the lectures, it was a great pleasure to come in closer 
contact with Professor Jackson's delightful person- 
ality, and to write down some of his obiter dicta, 
e. g., "Plato's views of women were based on ab- 
stract principles of justice; all he knew of contem- 
porary women must have been entirely opposed to 
this; therefore his abstract sense of justice must 
have been strong". 

Professor Ridgcway gave six lectures on The 
Making of Greece, beginning with the material re- 
mains of the stone and bronze ages, and ending with 
the Dorians and the beginnings of classical Greece. 

Dr. Verrall's subject was The Oracle of Delphi in 
relation to Greek Tragedy. His first and third lec- 
tures, dealing with Aeschylus and Euripides, while 
including some new material, dealt largely with ques- 
tions already familiar to those who know his books, 
but the second, on Sophocles, was mainly new, for, 
curiously enough, Dr. Verrall has published almost 
nothing on Sophocles except the chapter he contribu- 
ted to the Life of Sir Richard Jebb, in which he con- 
fined himself mainly to the Philoctetes and the Tra- 
chinians. In the lecture Dr. Verrall devoted a large 
space to the Electra, and the extraordinary skill 
with which in that play Sophocles disengages the 
story as a story and makes it the center of emotional 
interest, waving away the moral question of matricide. 
He also dealt with the Oedipus Tyrannus, and read 
the wonderful chorus in which the search for the 
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unknown murderer is described, giving much delight 
to his audience thereby, even though a large propor- 
tion of them must have known no Greek. 

Miss Jane Harrison (who has been pronounced by 
high authority as the best of all models for would-be 
lecturers) gave two illustrated lectures on Greek 
vases, which were among the most popular in the 
course. She herself called the lectures merely ele- 
mentary, but it may safely be conjectured that those 
of her hearers who knew most before learned most 
from them. Dr. Arthur Evans gave an account of 
the discoveries in Crete, brought up to date, and well 
illustrated by lantern slides, many of which had not 
been shown before. Among these was the wonderful 
bull's head, with nostrils inlaid with shell, and 
eyes of crystal with iris painted underneath, de- 
scribed in his communication to the London Times 
of Thursday, August 27th, and also the shrine from 
Hagia Triada, on which a priestess is depicted with 
an altar and pillar with the double axe. Professor 
Bosanquet gave two lectures on Some Results of 
Recent Excavations in Greece; the first dealt with 
temples and religious festivals ; the second with cities 
and city life, starting from the Cretan cities and 
going down to the Hellenistic period, of which three 
t>'pical cities were taken — Priene, a model town, laid 
out by Alexander about 330 B. C, Pergamum, the 
seat of wealthy princes, and Delos, a cosmopolitan 
sea-port. Professor Waldstein dealt with the art of 
Pheidias and Polycleitus. The title given to Mr. 
Cornford's three lectures— perhaps not entirely a 
happy one — was From Saga to History. The third 
lecture, on Thucydides, in the main covered the 
same ground as Mr. Corn ford's well-known book, 
but the two earlier ones dealt with Herodotus and 
Epic, and Herodotus and Tragedy respectively. The 
second lecture was perhaps the most brilliant and 
interesting dealing with the stories in Herodotus 
that have a dramatic plot, of which Mr. Cornford 
took the fall of Croesus as an example, and sub- 
jected it to an exhaustive analysis. 

Enough has already been said to show how much 
was enjoyed by those who spent a month at the 
summer meeting this year, or even by those who only 
came for one of the two fortnights into which it was 
divided, but many other lectures ought to be men- 
tioned — Prof. Grant and Mr. Kaines Smith on vari- 
ous periods of Greek history, Mr. Yule Oldham and 
Mr. Hannah on Greek geography, Mr. Kaines Smith 
on Greek religion and Greek art, Mr. A. B. Cook on 
Greek architecture, Mr. Langdon-Davies on Homer, 
Dr. Rouse on the Greek World after the Roman 
Conquest, and on Ancient Survivals in Modern 
Greece, and Mr. Wickstced on Aristotle's influence in 
the Middle Ages. There must not be omitted, also, a 
most interesting section on theology, in which Prof. 
Swete gave two lectures on the Septuagint, Prof. 
Stanton one on The Spread of the Greek Language 



and Literature in relation to the early History of 
Christianity, and one on the Christian apologists of 
the second century, two by Prof. Inge on Gnosticism, 
and many others. Many students came expressly for 
the lectures in economics, especially Prof. Chapman's, 
and there was a large contingent of foreign students, 
some of whom seemed to find their pleasure and 
profit in hearing lectures in the English language, 
irrespective of the subjects treated. Some of the 
lectures were more especially designed for foreign 
students, such as Dr. Breul's on the University of 
Cambridge, and one by Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of 
Newnham College, on Colleges for Women at the 
Universities. G. M. Hirst 

Barnard Coluigb 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB, 1908-1909 

The first luncheon of the New York Latin Club 
will take place on Saturday, November 21, at the 
Ma-rlborough Hotel, at twelve o'clock noon. The 
Club is fortunate in having a very attractive pro- 
gram for this season. It is to be addressed at its 
first meeting by Professor Thomas D. Goodell of 
Yale University, whose subject has the stimulating 
title. Some Present Aspects of the Question. Mem- 
bers of the Club are strongly urged not 
merely to attend themselves, but to bring their 
friends, particularly those who are interested in 
Greek, because, while Professor Goodell is going 
to talk on the general aspects of classicism, he is 
particularly well known as a teacher of Greek and 
an investigator of Greek music and literature. 
Those who expect to attend should notify Mr. J. 
Clarence Smith, 430 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, as 
soon as possible. 

The second meeting of the Club, on February 27, 
will be addressed by Professor John C. Kirtland of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Professor Kirtland is 
well-known to all secondary teachers of Latin by 
his editions, and it is hoped that he will grive us the 
impressions that he has received from his trip of 
examination to the great English schools which he 
is just about to undertake. 

The last meeting, on May 22, will be addressed 
by Professor Samuel Ball Platner of Western Re- 
serve University. Professor Platner is well known 
for his studies in archaeology and his important 
book on The Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome, and it is hoped that he will address 
us on some topic of an archaeological nature. 

It is evident from this program that the Qub is 
not to be regarded in any narrow sense as restricted 
only to Latin, but as exemplifying the truth of the 
famous remark that Terence has immortalised: 
Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 
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Professor Charles S. Smith of George Washing- 
ton University has sent to me the following extracts 
from the inaugural address of Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, President of Williams Gjllege, on October 7, 
published in the Princeton Alumni Weekly of Oc- 
tober 14: 

To adopt as a plank in our educational platform 
the statement which I have ventured to formulate 
concerning the college ("the chief end of the Amer- 
ican college is to train to citizenship" ) does 
not lessen the difficulty, for citizenship of the kind 
described is possible only among men whose minds 
are well trained and broadly cultivated, and whose 
view of life' is generous as well as clear. It there- 
fore follows that those subjects should be taught 
which train the several aptitudes and powers of the 
mind. Extensive knowledge cannot tnke the place 
of intensive training. While all subjects lend 
themselves to this result, some are more suitable 
than others. Experience has proved the value of 
language, mathematics, philosophy and science. . . . 
Therefore every college student should be required 
to take courses in each of these general fields or 
groups. Breadth of training makes a balanced man, 
and balance is as essential to intellectual progress 
as to walking. It is a condition precedent to suc- 
cess to the scholar as well as to the citizen. . . . 

That some subjects produce better results than 
others in the same general group is due rather to 
the accident of time and to perfection of method 
than to qualities inherent in the subjects. Consider, 
for example, the teaching of Greek. Both the lan- 
guage and the method of instruction have been stand- 
ardized, if I may borrow a term from the shops. 
7 his result has come about in part because 
the language is dead, thereby lending itself to fixed 
methods of analysis and treatment, and in part be- 
cause it has been studied long enough since its re- 
vival to enable teachers to agree upon the authors 
to be read and the order in which their work can 
most profitably be placed before the student. 

These considerations give to Greek, as to Latin, 
a peculiar claim to consideration as a discipline, 
wholly aside from the question of literary quality 
and historic value. A like result, so far as intel- 
lectual trainittg is concerned, may be obtained in 
the leachina; of a modern lon^uage. but with far 
greater difficulty. Methods of teaching, the sub- 
stance and extent of courses, differ so widely that 
in reducing the results to a common basis for class- 
room work serious loss is inevitable. Furthermore, 
the OHlcrv that is heard when a modern language is 
thoroughly taught raises the suspicion that oppo- 
sition to classics is largely due to the very thinj 



which commends them to the educator, namely, their 
value as training subjects. If modern languages are 
to be treated as substitutes for the classics in any 
real sense, they must be studied with the same de- 
gree of attention to grammatical construction and 
composition that is required of the student of Latin 
and Greek, subject only to such differences as arise 
because of the fact that they are still spoken lan- 
guages. To those who advocate the substitution 
solely on the ground that French and German are 
useful languages and that thoroughness is less es- 
sential than facility, I have only to repeat that the 
college is not a vocational school and that mastery 
of one's mental processes is more important than 
fullness of knowledge and ease of expression. 

President Garfield was for five years Professor 
of Politics in Princeton University. The views 
above expressed arc, therefore, of particular inter- 
est and encouragement to classical teachers because 
such a man would naturally be more closely drawn 
to the scientific side of culture than to the literary 
side. He is in strict agreement with the position 
of President Wilson as stated in his address before 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland last fall. ' This 
position is being taken more and more by purely sci- 
entific men themselves, and it tooks very much as 
if the opposition to the Classics that may be ex- 
pected in the future will proceed from those who 
are qualified to talk neither by cultural nor by sci- 
entific training. It is unfortunately the case that 
the world is apt to give most consideration to those 
who present it with the least difficult proposition, 
and those who advocate the emasculation of educa- 
tion so as to deprive it of the labor necessary for 
genuine value will find great support among the un- 
thinking. So much the more, therefore, should we 
ourselves unite to maintain our vocation in its most 
vigorous form, being assured that in the eyes of 
those who are justly qualified we have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by reducing our stand- 
ards or going too far in the popularization of onr 
subject. Qassicai training is not ca?y, is not for 
every mind, but for those who arp capab'e of receiv- 
ing it it is still the best instrument for mental devel- 
opment. G. L 
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RBCBNT UTBRATURB ON COMPARATIVB 

PHILOLOQY 

The fourth edition of Delbruck's Etnleitung in das 
Studium der indogermanischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 
1904 : pp. 142) characterizes ohe aspect of the history 
of the science of comparative philology as follows: 
"The science of language at first undertook a lofty 
flight; scholars were sure of their ability to solve the 
riddles of morphology and word formation, they con* 
fidently constructed a* primitive language, determined 
the home of the people who spoke it, and traced their 
separation and the migrations of the several nations. 
To-day, however, our attitude toward such glotto- 
gonic and ethnologic problems is cautious, groping, 
hesitating, and often disdainful". But as early as 
1900 the pendulum had bcgim to swing in the other 
direction, and it has since acquired momentum. It 
is precisely these remoter and more fundamental 
problems that have been most copiously treated with- 
in the last four or five years. Consequently Del- 
briick's excellent little book is already out of date. 

The revival of interest in the theoretical side of the 
science has been largely promoted by Wundt's Volk- 
erpsychologie, I die Sprachc (Leipzig, 1900). A 
second edition, which appeared in 1904, makes no 
material advance beyond the first. 

The philosophical as distinct from the psychologi- 
cal point of view is illustrated in Karl Vossler's two 
books, Positivismus und Idealismus in der Sprach- 
wissenschaft (Heidelberg, 1904), and Sprache als 
Schopfung und Entwicklung (Heidelberg, 1905). 
The development of language is explained from the 
phenomena of style; sound-change, for example, is 
said to be ultimately due to the varying intonation 
required by differences in situation, context, etc. 
Both books are suggestive throughout, but the con- 
clusions will hardly be accepted without modification. 

Francis A. Wood, in an article entitled How are 
Words Related?, Indogermanische Forschungen 18. 
1-49, shows the danger in basing etymology upon 
synonymy. 

Important discussions of Indo-European ablaut are 

XX X 

F. A. Wood, Indo-European a : a i : a «, a study 
in ablaut and in word formation (Strassburg, 1905), 
and N. Van Wijk, Zum indogermanischen Ablaut, 
Indogermanische Forschungen 20. 332-346. The lat- 
ter tries to show that some posttonic vowels were 
not reduced by the series of changes that produced 
ablaut, and that in certain cases these vowels were 
lengthened under a secondary accent. 

A. Thumb, writing on Psychologische Studien 
liber die sprachlichen Analogiebildungen, Indoger- 
manische Forschungen 22. 1-55, continues the work 
he began several years ago in collaboration with K. 
Marbe, the psychologist. It is quite possible that 
tables showing what other word is most commonly 
suggested by each of a number of given words, and 



the time required for the process, will one day yidd 
tangible results for linguistic science. But that day 
can hardly come until we have at hand a great many 
records of unquestioned validity, and at present other 
philologists show little inclination to follow Thumb 
into the Held of experimental psychology. 

H. Oertel and E. P. Morris publish an Examina- 
tion of the Theories Regarding the Nature and Ori- 
gin of Indo-European Inflection, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 16 (1905), 68-122. They find that 
adaptation was the main factor, i. e. that suffixes 
and inflectional endings were at first meaningless, 
and got their force from word-meaning and context. 
Hence there never existed any 'fundamental' mean- 
ings of case, mood, etc. More daring and far less- 
trustworthy is Herman Hirt's Ueber den Ursprungr 



der Verbalflexion im Indogermanischen, Indoger — 
manische Forschungen 17. 36-84. 

Eduard Hermann's article, Ueber das Rekonstru — 
ieren, Kuhn's Zeitschrift 41. 1-64, is characterized bjr 
extreme caution. The author prefers to work back- 
wards from the several historical languages as fai^ 
as possible before resorting to comparison. 

The theory that Indo-European and Semitic sprangr 
from a common origin has often been suggested and 
rejected. The first scholar equipped with exact 
knowledge of both fields to undertake its defence is 
H. Moller in his book Semitisch und Indogermanische 
I Konsonanten (Kopenhagen and Leipzig, 1906). 
His argument rests necessarily upon a series of pho- 
netic laws which describe the variations of the two 
main branches from the assumed parent language. 
On the Indo-European side Moller starts with the 
hypothetical forms that all Indo-European scholars, 
use (though with varying views as to their value). 
For the other term of the comparison, however, he has 
to construct for himself a prehistoric Semitic. Some 
reviewers see in this preliminary task the chief value 
of the book. The main thesis has been accepted by- 
two or three scholars, notably by Holgar Pedersen, 
of the University of Copenhagen, who, in fact, was 
already of the same opinion. Moller's book has led 
him to discuss Die indogermanisch-semitische Hy- 
pothese und die indogermanische Lautlehre, IF. 22. 
341-365. 

Prehistoric Indo-European antiquities and histo 
have been treated by several writers. J. Hoop 
Waldbaume und Kulturpflanzen im germanischen Al 
tertum (Strassburg, 1905), brings arguments fo 
placing the original home of the Indo-Europeans i 
North Germany. Louis Erhardt, however, in an ar- 
ticle on Die Einwanderung der Germanen in Deutsch- 
land und die Ursitz der Indogemianen, Historische 
Viertcljahrschrift 8 (1905), 473-So8, thinks that his- 
toric data (in Tacitus and elsewhere) make it im- 
possible to suppose that the Germans were auto- 
chthonous. 

Of the utmost importance is H. Hirt's Die Indo- 
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gcrmanen, ihrc Verbreitung, ihre Urheimat, und ihre 
Kultur (Strassburg, 1905-1907). Like other books 
from the same pen, it is distinguished by exhaustive 
learning and brilliant originality, but marred by 
overconfidence. The boundaries of the original ter- 
ritory, which the author places in North Germany, 
are stated more definitely and the several migrations 
described in greater detail than was usual even in the 
early days of the science. It must be granted that 
Hirt starts with more numerous and more certainly 
proven facts that his predecessors, but he has their 
disconcerting habit of drawing a "probable" conclu- 
sion and then building a lofty structure upon it. 
Many of Hirt's theories are discussed by A. Fick, 
Die Indogermanen, KZ. 41. 336 ff. He shows, for 
example, that some of Hirt's arguments against 
South Russia as the primitive home are unsound. 

Otto Schrader's Sprachvergleichung und Urge- 
schichte has appeared in a third, thoroughly revised 
edition (Jena, 1906- 1907). This and the same author's 
Reallexicon are still the standard works, although in 
some respects inferior to Hirt's book. 

The Macedonian question has been treated with 
great thoroughness by Otto Hoffmann, Die Make- 
donen, ihre Sprache und ihr Volkstum (Gottingen, 
1906). Macedonian is shown to be a Greek dialect, 
most nearly related to Thessalian. There are im- 
portant reviews by Solmsen, Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift 27 (1907), 270 ff., and by Buck, Class. 
Phil. 3 (1908), 102 f. The former argues that the 
use of the mediae for >the Greek aspirates, as well as 
other peculiarities, was borrowed from a non-Hel- 
lenic source. The latter points out that the language 
very likely could not be recognized as Greek by the 
Greeks themselves. 

P. Krctschmcr, in an article on lonicr and 
Achaer, Glotta i. i, suggests that the lonians wore 
the first Hellenes to settle in Greece. After they had 
spread over the islands of the Aegean, the Achaeans 
invaded the land, much as the Dorians did at a later 
day. 

An article by C. D. Buck, on The Interrelations of 
the Greek Dialects, Class. Phil. 2 (1907), 241-276, 
gives a chart of the dialectic variations which bear 
upon the subject. 

The most important volume of recent years on 
Indo-European Comparative Philology is Brug- 
mann's Grundriss der vcrglcichcndcn Grainmatik dcr 
indogennanischen Sprachen, II Lchre von den Wort- 
formen und ihrem Gcbrauch, i Allgemcines, Zu- 
sammensetzung, Nominalstamme, Zweite Bcarbeitung 
(Strassburg, 1906). It is misleading to call this the 
second edition of the volume that appeared in 1889. 
It is really a new book: the increase in the number 
of pages — from 462 to 688 — docs not fully represent 
the increase in the subject matter, for the treatment 
is now more compact. As indicated in the title, 
usage is now treated side by side with form, an ar- 



rangement already adopted in the author's Kurze 
vergleichende Grammatik. 

The second edition of Meillef s Introduction a 
Tetude comparative des langues indo-europ^ennes 
(Paris, 1908) is a thorough revision of an excellent 
work published in 1903. Some parts of the book, 
notably the treatment of morphology, have been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

The sixth edition of Henry's Precis de granmiaire 
conparee du Grec et du Latin (Paris, 1908) does not 
show the changes that might have been expected if 
the author had lived to make the revision himself. 

J. M. Redmond's Introduction to Comparative 
Philology for Classical Students (Cambridge, 1906) 
has been "damned with faint praise" by Prellwitz in 
the current volume of Berliner philologische Woch- 
enschrift, 1027. The writer has not seen it. 

A. Meillet, Les dialectes indo-europeennes (Paris, 
1908) discusses the progressive development or evo- 
lution of the Indo-European languages, laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon the fact that they all develop 
in the same direction — ^toward simplicity and regu- 
larity in morphology and syntax. There is a brief sum- 
mary of the subject in the ninth chapter of the above- 
mentioned edition of the same author's Introduction. 

Coincident with the revival of interest in the re- 
moter problems of the science, more and more at- 
tention is being paid to details in the history of the 
several languages: one sees nowadays more discus- 
sion of etymologies and less of phonetic laws; there 
are more articles on the Greek or the Latin perfect 
than on the Indo-European perfect. It will be im- 
possible to mention here even the most important of 
these papers, but the tendency will be evident from 
the grammars and etymological dictionaries men- 
tioned below. 

Jacob Wackernagel's Altindische Grammatik, II. i 
Einleitung zur Wortlchre und Nominalkomposition 
(Gottingen, 1905) is a continuation of the invalu- 
able Lautlehre published in 1896. 

Thumb's Handbuch des Sanskrit mit Texten und 
Gk>ssar, eine Einfiihrung in das Sprachwissenschaft- 
liche Studium des Altindischen (Heidelberg, 1905), 
like the first grammar in its series, Sommer's Hand- 
buch der latcinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (1902), 
is an excellent school book, but not merely a school 
book. The appended reader, however, is full of mis- 
prints, and much too difficult for beginners. 

Chr. Bartholomae's Altiranisches Worterbuch 
(pp. XXXII -f columns 2000: Strassburg, 1904) is 
of the utmost importance for comparative purposes, 
as may be inferred from the fact that it has enabled 
Brugmann to treat Iranian with something like the 
same fullness as Indie in the new edition of the sec- 
ond volume of the Grundriss. Important additions 
are to be found in the same author's Zum altiran- 
ischen Worterbuch, Beiheft zum 19 Band der IF. 
(1906: pp. 287). 
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The most important recent contributions to Greek 
grammar are Edwin Mayscr, Grammatik der griech- 
ischen Papyri aus der Ptolemaerzeit, Laut- und 
Wortlehre (Leipzig, 1906), and R. Helbing, Gram- 
matik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wortlehre (Gottin- 
gen, 1907). Both books arc thoroughly reliable helps 
in the study of the Greek Kourfj although Helbing 
seems unfamiliar with modern linguistic theory. 

Paula Wahrmann's Prolegomena zu einer Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Dialekte im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus (1907: pp. 23) contains a useful discus- 
sion of the sources of our knowledge of the dialects, 
with especial reference to the date of their extinc- 
tion. 

Stiirmer's Griechische Lautlchre auf etymolo- 
gischer Grundlage (Halle, 1907) is a supplement to 
the school grammars and is intended to be placed in 
the hands of young students. 

Walther Prellwitz's Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der griechischen Sprache, zweite verbesserte Auf- 
lage (Gottingen, 1905) differs from the first edition 
chiefly in the introduction of some citations of litera- 
ture. It must still be used with caution. 

There is every reason to hope, however, that we 
shall soon have a satisfactory work on Greek ety- 
mology in Emile Boisacq's Dictionaire etymologiquc 
de la langue grecque (Heidelberg and Paris, part i, 
1907, part 2, 1908). The treatment is fuller than 
that of Prellwitz : the first three letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are already at hand, cover 160 pages as 
against 102 in the earlier book. Citations of litera- 
ture are very full, and pains are taken to separate 
the doubtful from the certain. 

Max Niedermann, Precis de phonetique historique 
du Latin (Paris, 1906; cf. Id., Historische Lautlehre 
des Lateinischen, deutsche Bearbeitung von Ed. Her- 
mann, Heidelberg. 1907), is the best introduction to 
Latin phonology for young students; it is accurate 
and systematic, but still easily understood. 

C. E. Bennett, The Latin Language, a historical 
outline of its sounds, inflections, and syntax, (Bos- 
ton, 1907), a new edition of the same author's Ap- 
pendix, is, in spite of many inaccuracies, the best 
book of the sort in English. 

C. F. Grandgent, professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Harvard, has published An Introduction 
to Vulgar Latin (Boston. 1907), which contains a 
large amount of conveniently classified material. 
The frequent statements about the Italic dialects and 
the prehistoric period of Latin require to be con- 
stantly checked by reference to such grammars as 
those by Sommer and Buck, which we mention else- 
where. The usefulness of the book would have been 
increased if the author had omitted some unimpor- 
tant and doubtful details, and given a fuller expla- 
nation of some others that are of prime importance. 

A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch (pp. XLVIII + 807: Heidelberg, 1906), is a 



book of the first rank. Each article g^ves exhaustive 
references to recent literature, but this causes no 
confusion, since the theory which the author believes 
to be correct is duly emphasized. The book is fully 
abreast of the times, and contains noteworthy contri- 
butions by the author. 

Gustav Korting, . Lateinisch-Romanisches Worter- - 
buch, dritte Ausgabe (Paderborn, 1907), is, like the= 
earlier editions, extremely important for students o 
colloquial Latin as well as for Romance scholars 
It must, however, be used with caution. 

P. Regnaud's Dictionaire ^tymologique du Lati 
et du Grec dans scs rapports avec le Latin (Lyon 
and Paris, 1908) is unsound in method and display 
ignorance of all recent work in Latin etymology. 

C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbria 
(Boston, 1904), is an excellent manual for the stud 
of these long-neglected Italic dialects, and at th 
same time a convenient and reliable reference boo 
for scholars in related fields. 

Wenzel Vondrik, Vergleichendq slavische Gram- 
matik, I Lautlehre und Stammbildungslehre (Got- 
tingen, 1906), will be of service; but W. Porzezinski, 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 29. 411-428, pointss^ 
out several fundamental errors in method. 

Two important changes in the journals devoted to^- 
the science deserve notice. Beginning with 1907,^ 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage zur Kunde der indogerman — 
ischen Sprachen was merged in Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, under the latter- 
title. The new series begins with Volume 41. The 
editors are A. Bezzenberger, R Kuhn, and W. 
Schulzc. The combined journal is to issue more 
frequently than either of its predecessors. The same 
year saw the beginning of a new linguistic periodical,. 
Glotta, Zeitschrift fiir griechische und lateinische- 
Sprache, herausgegeben von Paul Kretschmcr und 
Franz Skutsch ((jottingen). 

Barnard Collbcb E. H. StXIRTEVANT. 





REVIEWS 

Primitive Athens as Described by Thucydides. By 
Jane Ellen Harrison. Cambridge, England, at 
the University Press (1906). Pp, xii + 168. 
6s net. 

11177^ d* a&rds H4tvs KdK>up6ov ^o^lip. 

With this graceful tribute Miss Harrison dedi- 
cates to Wilhelm Dorpfeld her second work on the 
topography of ancient Athens. Her frankly avowed 
purpose is to set forth clearly and connectedly the 
views of Professor Dorpfeld on the topogrs^hy of 
primitive Athens and thereby to give to the reader 
as clear a picture as possible of the city in the days 
of its comparative obscurity. In successfully accom- 
plishing this purpose, she has rendered a most impor- 
tant service to all students of the Classics, to those 
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wbo stay at faome as well as to those who visit 
Athens. 

Her text is naturally the well-known description 
of primitive Athens by Thucydides (2. 15), on the 
interpretation of which hinges so much that is of 
importance for the topography of the city. The 
central purpose of the book demands that an attempt 
be made finally to clear away from this passage the 
smoke of the long and fierce battle that has been 
waged over it. Miss Harrison brings to bear upon 
its interpretation all the evidence that archaeology 
and her own specialty, mythology, have to offer upon 
the subject. The clear analysis of the problems in- 
volved, the lucid presentation of the results of recent 
excavations and their significance for the solution of 
these problems, and the simple and vigorous lan- 
guage make the book not only exceedingly valuable, 
but very interesting . and readable as well. It must 
be admitted, however, that the writer's enthusiasm 
sometimes leads her to regard a well-established 
probability as an undeniable certainty, and final judg- 
ment in some of these problems must be suspended 
in the hope that they may be definitely settled by 
the excavations to be made in the agora. 

The arrangement of the book follows strictly the 
account of Thucydides. Chapter i, on the character 
and limits of the ancient city, deals especially with 
the Pelargikon (or Pelasgikon) ; chapter 2, on the 
sanctuaries in the citadel, deals with Erechtheus, the 
old Erechtheion (and incidentally with Dorpfeld's 
Original Plan of the Erechtheion), Kekrops, the 
Acropolis Maidens, and the rival cults of Poseidon 
and Athena ; chapter 3, on the sanctuaries outside the 
citadel, is chiefly devoted to the Pythion and the 
sanctuary of Dionysus-in-thc-Marshes; chapter 4 is 
almost exclusively concerned with the fountain Kal- 
lirrhoe-Enneakrounos of controversial fame. The 
concluding chapter is a "study of the genesis of er- 
rors", which gives a clear analysis of the conflicting 
evidence in the old Enneakrounos controversy. In 
the first place, "the lie of the modern town" has 
prevented scholars from realizing that a part at 
least of -the ancient agora must have lain in the val- 
ley between the Pnyx, Areopagus and Acropolis. 
Secondly, the Thucydides passage, Kal tA I^w(sc. l€piL) 
w/At TovTor6 fUpos T^sir6\€uis fiSLWovtdpvTai is interpreted 
by Dorpfeld's opponents as fixing the outside sanc- 
tuaries in this part of the city (i. e. in the part south 
of the Acropolis just mentioned), whereas D6ri)feld 
and Miss Harrison interpret "near" or "towards 
this part (i. e. the Acropolis plus the Pelargikon, 
which is mostly to the south) of the city more than 
elsewhere", which allows the sanctuaries in question, 
i. e. the Olympion, the Pythion, the sanctuary of 
Ge, and that of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes, to be placed 
o© any side of this nucleus of the city, so long as they 
arc placed near. Though this interpretation of the 
t^xt is perhaps not so obvious as the former, it is 



certainly equally justifiable and has the gn'^t ad- 
vantage of agreeing with the other evidence we have 
upon the subject. It allows the Kallirhoe-Ennea- 
krounos, the sanctuaries mentioned by Thucydides and 
the earliest agora to be placed near the entrance to 
the Acropolis, where they naturally belong, and dis- 
poses of the troublesome "Enneakrounos Episode" in 
Pausanias, 1.8.6.-1.T4.5. A third source of error is 
explained by the shifting of a considerable part of 
the population of Melite (west of the Acropolis) to 
Diomeia (to the south-east) ; cf. Plutarch De Exil. 6. 
This would account for the curious duplication of 
sanctuaries, such as the Olympieion and the Pythion. 
Most of the evidence tending to identify the Ennea- 
krounos with the Kallirrhoe of the Ilissus valley is 
satisfactorily disposed of as unreliable and resulting 
from a confusion of the two Kallirrhoes. 

It may be noted here that Professor Judeich, the 
author of the latest and best complete work on 
Ancient Athens (Topographic von Athen, in Miiller's 
Handbuch, 1905), while differing with Dorpfeld on 
the interpretation of the Thucydides passage, accepts 
his views as to the location of the Enneakrounos and 
of the Dionysion-in-the-Marshes. 

The value of Miss Harrison's book is greatly en- 
hanced by the fifty well chosen illustrations, includ- 
ing many valuable maps and plans, a good bibliogra- 
phy and an index. Typographical errors are re- 
, markably few. Harold R. Hastings 

PmiNCKTON. New Jersey 



Dccimus Junius Brutus: A Historical Study. By 
Bernard Camillus Bondurant. Chicago: The 
Chicago University Press (1907). Pp. 113. 

This work, a doctorate dissertation prepared in 
the University of Chicago, treats of the ancestry, 
the career, and the character of "the most consider- 
able figure" in the conspiracy against Caesar. While 
making use of modern authorities, the author has 
examined the sources with commendable diligence 
and has arrived at his own conclusions. Necessarily 
the chief interest attaches to the part taken in the 
conspiracy by the hero of the story. The leading 
facts are that Dccimus had served Caesar faithfully 
through the Gallic and Civil Wars; but in spite of 
the great benefits and honors • received from his 
commander, he misused the confidence of the latter 
to bring about his assassination. The author does 
not undertake to justify that conduct by modern 
ethical conceptions, but attempts rather to present it 
"in the light in which he himself viewed it". This 
one-sided purpose naturally makes the author a par- 
tisan. The historian must take a broader view of 
the situation. In every great political conflict some- 
thing can be said in favor of both parties. The 
Senate would have been right in opposing Caesar, 
but nothing can justify cowardice and treachery 
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even according to Roman standards. Decimus and 
his fellows had a part in the servility of the Senate 
in so far as they did not speak against it. 

There are some errors of typography. On p. 15 
*Shiickbiirgh' lacks the final h; on the followihg page 
'tribunizische' is misspelled; on p. 42 wfHKxtipUraiTo 
has lost its augment. The language is often faulty. 
On p. 36 the author's interpretation of Dio Cassius 
wrongly places Antonius among the conspirators 
against Caesar; on page 42 "some" is awkwardly 
used instead of "all". "Effected his death" (p. 6) 
is a convenient euphemism for murdered. A few 
misstatements have been noticed. Lange, vol. 3, was 
published in 1876, not 1879 (p. I5). Caesar was not 
censor (p. 44), but exercised the censorial power as 
praefectus morum (cf. Druman-Grobe, Gesch. Roms, 
3- 595). That with Caesar the title imperator was 
a cognomen, not a praenomen, is proved by CIL. ix. 
2563. The word irpo€X€ipl<rairro in Dio Cass. 43, 
4S» I (p. 42, n. 42) applies merely to the grant 
of the right to the consulship and not to a group of 
honors. There is no warrant for the following 
statement that the "people also voted that Caesar 
alone should . . . have soldiers" ; in fact it is in 
most cases impossible to determine what scnatus 
consuUa in favor of Caesar were ratified by the 
comitia. The paragraph (p. 50) relating to the pre- 
cedents ifor the killing of Caesar contains various 
misconceptions. Notwithstanding such defects the, 
material collected will doubtless be useful to those 
who are interested in the details of the subject 
treated. G. W. Botsford 

Columbia Univirstty 



Gricchische Hildworker. By Max Saucrlaiult. Diis- 
seldorf and Leipzig: K. R. Langewicsc (2n(l 
edition, 1907). Pp. XV+117-fX. In flexible 
covers, 1.80 Mks. 
The brief introduction to this l>ook discusses the 
Greek artistic temperament and certain character- 
istics of Greek art. Then follow 140 phoitographic 
reproductions of important specimens of Greek art, 
some 50 of which are full-page cuts. Alx)ut 20 of 
the illustrations are based on coins; the remainder 
represent for the most part statues or single figures 
or groups from pediments, etc., such as the pedi- 
mental group from Aegina now in the Glyptothek 
at Munich, or the groups from the pediinents and 
the frieze of the Parthenon. A few vases and 
lecytlii arc also figured. Copies are carefully 
distinguished from originals ; the word "Marinor- 
kopie" beneath a figure indicates that the original 
was in bronze ; "Kopic" indicates that the copy is 
in the same material as was the oriijinal. The fig- 
ures are arranged in the main in clironoloc'ical se- 
quence. Beneath each figure is given the date, actual 
or approximate, of the piece of sculpture repre- 
sented by the cut : in the case of figures that are 



copies the date of the original is given, not that of 
the copy. 

I need not enumerate the figures given. It is 
enough to say that the more important specimens of 
Greek sculpture are well represented, and that the 
photographic reproductions are distinctly good. Thc=i 
charioteer of Delphi is given; one misses, however,, 
the fine bronze statue of a youth found at Anti— 
cythera, and now in the great museum at Athens — 
A sort of appendix gives an Inhaltsverzeichnis. I 
this the figures are all listed and a good account i 
given of each. 

Both by reason of its intrinsic excellence and it 
uncommonly small cost this book ought to receive 
hearty welcome. Every pupil in school or colleg 
who is studying Greek might well be required t 
possess a copy. Nor would the possession of 
copy hurt a student of Latin. C. K. 




CORRESPONDBNCB 

Under the auspices of the Summer Session of th<= 
University of California there was held at Berkcle)r- 
last summer a conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how there might be developed in the com- 
munities and schools of the Pacific Coast a more 
genuine and widespread interest in the Greek lan- 
guage and literature. It was thought that by re- 
forming the methods and enlarging the scope of the 
teaching of Greek, increasing the attractiveness and 
the efficiency of the subject, and by uniting the 
now scattered forces for concerted action, it might 
be possible to emphasize anew the importance not 
only of the intellectual but also of the aesthetic as- 
pects of Hellenism as elements of education and 
culture. 

The attendance was large and the sessions were 
enthusiastic. Before adjournment we voted to or- 
ganize a Classical Associatk>n of Northern California- 
Temporar>' officers were elected as follows: Jas. 
T. Allen, President: M. C. James, Principal of the 
Berkeley High School, Vice-President; W. H- 
Graves, Oakland H. S., Secretary-Treasurer. Wer 
plan to meet to form a permanent organization next^ 
December at San Jose, when the Teachers' Insti — 
tute is held there. We are hoping thus to do some- 
thing to revive an interest in classical study. There 
has been a Classical Conference of Southern Cali — - 
fornia for several years. 

Your readers may be interested in the Homer" 
Club which I am conducting. It is limited to twelve 
students who have completed my course in Homer 
(Iliad xiii-xxiv) for Freshmen. The students come 
to my house one evening a week and read, each in 
turn, for an hour or an hour and a half (7:30 to 9) 
at sight from the Odyssey. Each one reads first the 
Greek and then translates, while the others hold 
themselves in readiness to help him over any diffi- 
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that may arise. In this way we read from 
' 300 Knes an evening, and in all about twelve 
in a college year. The students evidently en- 
c reading, for they are remarkably regular in 
ance, while it enables me to get thoroughly 
nted with them. I see no reason why Vergil 
I not be read in the same way. It is certainly 
^orth doing. 

n.T, CalilbrBi. J^MES T. AlLEN. 



QBORQB BANCROPT'5 TRAINING 

ti reference to the theses published in The 
ICAL Weekly 2. 311, a few explanatory words 
lot be out of place. 

first and third (Greek mytlis must not be ex- 
d from Oriental sources; Philosophy and lit- 
e arc a native Greek product) take us back 
ie exceedingly important methodological strife 
Ml Creuzer of Heidelberg on the one 
and Lobeck of Koenigsberg on the other, 
er, and with him a large and influential school, 
idulged in the wildest mysticism, according to 

all Greek civilization was the product of Ori- 
mperior wisdom, and Greek doctrine contained 
icpest philosophy. Yea, they did not hesitate 
meet with these mysteries Freemasonry and 
Losicrucians, an illusion even now met with 
I otherwise sane people. It was eight years 

Bancroft's 'promotion* that Lobcck's Agla- 
uts, so delightful both in content and 
legant and witty Latin style, appeared and 
d the sultry mystic air of religious science 

bolt from the sky. That so early Bancroft 
side with the Lobeckian views shows his in- 
anity and soberness. 

fifth thesis is an echo of the famous strife 
[ up by Niebuhr's Roman History. To-day, 

the insight into prehistoric development is 
on property, such as it is, even of High School 
Its, we can hardly understand that to take the 
tionary standpoint required great courage in 
idding scholar. E. R. 

SUMMARY 

Humanistic, and Particularly Classical Studies 
i a Preparation for the Law, by Dean H. B. 
utchins, Department of Law, University of 
iohigan. (See School Review xv. 423-429 for 
ine, 1907). 

law differs from the other professions in that 
rticular subject is essential as a basis for its 

but it docs demand preliminary training of 

idcst possible range and of the most rigorous 

The ordinary layman does not realize the 

and variety of learning, aside from the strict- 
Dfessional, Avliicli the lawyer requires. It is 
mtly necessary in dealing with the testimony 
)Crts in various lines of work to have a work- 



ing knowledge of the subject with which they are 
dealing. It is of the highest importance, therefore, 
that when the lawyer has not the special knowledge 
required for a particular emergeiKy, he should have 
"what is quite as useful — ^the ability to acquire at 
short notice and under pressure the necessary spe- 
cial information'*. 

. . . preparatory training, if of the proper sort, 
will furnish what, in a large way, is vastly more 
important than special knowledge, namely, the abil- 
ity to assimilate and put to practical use, as the oc- 
casion demands, the results of the work of other 
men . . preparation for the law should be 

made by the study of such subjects as will train 
a man to acquire easily and rapidly, and to think 
logically and independentlv. And in my judgment, 
the subjects the study of which tends to the develop- 
ment of these qualities are those which require of 
the student strenuous, painstaking, and persistent 
effort for their mastery. If I could regulate the 
preparation of law students, I would eliminate from 
the course all predigested and specially prepared 
foods, and I would give the young man 
something that would demand earnest effort 
on his part to assimilate. While I believe 
in and advocate a thorough college course 
as as a preparation for the study of law, and 
while I hope that the time is not far distant when 
such a course or its equivalent may be made a 
pre-requisite for legal study, I am frank to say that 
the young man who has a thorough, old-fashioned 
classical and mathematical preparation for college 
is, in my jtid^ent, much better fitted for the study 
of law than is the man wJio during four years in 
college has dissipated his energy and weakened his 
power to think clearly and logically by desultory 
and pointless work in "snap" courses that require 
little or no effort on his part. But I wish it un- 
derstood that in making this statement, I do not in- 
tend a criticism of the elective system as such, for 
I believe in it, but I believe also that it should al- 
ways be so supervised and regulated that disciplin- 
ary subjects predominate durmg at least the first 
half of the course. Under such a plan the student 
comes to the specialized work of the last two years 
with a quickened and strengthened mind and an 
informed judgment. 

One of the difficult tasks of the law teacher is to 
get from the student a dear, concise, and definite 
statement of the facts of the case that is to form 
the basis of discussion, and in this part of the work 
the noticeable superiority of the classically trained 
student is apparent. 

The case that we seek to establish would not be 
complete without the suggestion that the culture 
value of humanistic study should not be overlooked 
in the consideration of what should be the training 
of the prospective lawyer. We are too apt to for- 
get, in these intensely practical times, that the pro- 
fessional man should be first of all the well-educated 

gentleman I would not for a moment 

claim that a man cannot be well educated without 
a knowledge of the ancient Classics, for such is not 
the fact, but that humanistic study stimulates the 
mind to seek what is best in literature and art, and 
furnishes a source of culture .md entertainment that 
broadens the man, and enables him to have an ap- 
preciative sense of the value of things outside of 
the narrow limits of his specialty, cannot admit of 
doubt. T. E. W. 
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this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
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members of the c1a«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KNAPP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
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Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 
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The dullness of vacation was illumined during the 
latter part of July and the first part of August by 
a series of discussions in the New York Times Sat- 
urday Review of Books on the subject of Latin as 
a universal language. 

The Esperantists have been making a determined 
effort during the last year to draw attention to their 
hobby, and defenders of the new speech have been 
ready to ^pear before all gatherings. In despite 
of IJieir zeal Esperanto bids fair to follow before 
very long the path of Volapuk and other similar at- 
tempts into oblivion. But the claims of the Esper- 
antists have had the good effect of drawing attention 
to the possibilities of Latin as a universal language. 
The cudgels for Lalin were taken up and wielded 
very effectively by Arcadius Avellanus in the Times 
Review for August is, following a previous com- 
munication on August I, and replying to various 
other criticisms and objections both before and after 
his first article. Still later, in the Evening Post for 
October 10, he returns to the charge in a long and 
very interesting communication. 

Arcadius Avellanus needs no introduction to 
teachers of Latin in this country. We remember the 
Praeco Latinus and other books edited by him with 
lively interest and gratitude for leaching those of 
us who were still winhout knowledge that spoken 
' Latin is not as didieult as many of otir university 
professors seem to regard it. Mr. Avellanus draws 
attention to the fact that Latin is the medium of 
communication of a large number of people already, 
that it furnishes ninety per cent, of the vocabulary 
of the Romance languages and a very large propor- 
tion of ihe vocabulary of English, German and Slavic. 
He also lays emphasis on the fact that the method 
of formation of Latin words is distinctly easy and 
well-known and that the addition of modern terms 
to the Latin vocabulary is not only not sacrilege but 
is demanded by the conditions of Latin linguistic 
history. Pedantry may have checked neo-Latin 
words but it is only pedantry thai will. Of cinirsc. 
the formation of new words can be carried in -in 
extreme and perhaps we would no* all agree with 
the taste of boycollisimus although it appears iu the 
preface of one of the most erudite of (he Teubner 
texts, but such new words as were referred to by 
Dr. Rouse in his letters lo llic Ij>ndon Journal of 
Education cited in The Cl.vssicai. Weekly, i. iij.!. 
cerMnly are indications merely of a healthy growth. 



The contention, then, that Latin could be used 
without difficulty as a tmiversal language is not 
really so far-fetched as most people imagine. It 
is certainly not true that Latin is dead although 
it is just as certainly true that the professors of 
Latin are doing their best to kill it. We may admit 
without reserve that practice and continual prac- 
tice is needed to produce any fluency in speaking 
any language, but surely we give enmigh time to 
the teaching of Latin in our public schools to at- 
tain that result. Bear in mind that more time is 
given to Latin than lo any modem language— in 
many cases double the lime. It, therefore, stands to 
reason that unless Latin is a language much more 
difficult of acquisition than German or French some 
facility in using it ought to be gained during this 
study. But (he barbarians of the ancient world seem 
to have had li;i!e difficulty in acquiring Latin; in 
fact the whole history of modern languages shows 
the tremendous influence that Latin exerted in the 
most remote quarters of the earth. Why then should 
we give up without a struggle what has been proved 
to be not so difficult to acquire? It Is true that the 
ancient barbarians learned their Latin by the direct 
method. Why not then employ the direct method 
ourselves more than we do? Those who have tried 
it speak with no uncertain sound as to its success. 
The answer will be made at once, "We have no 
teachers", and it is a just retort, but whether is it 
better to spend a year of graduate study in a uni- 
versity upon the technical details of textual criti- 
cism or upon the acquisition of a reading and 
speaking knowledge of the tongue? If the student 
is going to teach which will he of more value to 
him? If he is going to read the Latin language 
which will be of more value to him? If he is going 
to pay attention to English study which will be of 
more value lo him? I do not mean to disparage 
utterly alien lion lo textual criticism. This, too, 
"might yi.' to ha\e done and not to leave the other 
undone". The fact that practically none of our col- 
lege instructors handle Latin as a living tongtie may 
he au explanalbn but it is certainly no excuse for 
our conditions. The Latin authors still make their 
appeal to the world ; but not to the graduate students 
i.f Latin— morc's the pityl 

Greek has also been suggested as a universal lan- 
Hiiage and its claims are urged in an article in the 
Medical Record (New York) tor August 15. quoted 
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in the Literary Digest for September 5. Avellanus 
disposes of these claims in the Evening Post article 
and as compared with those of Latin they seem to 
have no particular justification. G. L. 



PRINCIPLES OP TEACHINQ LATIN' 

Last summer at Columbia University I attended a 
course of lectures, given by Professor Henderson, 
on Principles of Education. In connection with the 
course the professor required that each student should 
choose a subject for special investigation. It oc- 
curred to me, as ^ teacher of Latin, that it would be 
interesting and profitable to make a study of meth- 
ods of teaching Latin and of the general principles 
on which they are based, and so to work out a creed 
for myself. The essay which embodied the results 
of that investigation, founded on such books as 
Home's Philosophy of Education, Bagley*s The Edu- 
cative Process, Thorndike's Principles of Teaching, 
and the McMurry books, Elements of General Meth- 
od and Method of the Recitation, I have been re- 
quested to read before this Association. This is my 
apology for the fact that I come before you with a 
paper which is simply a statement of the faith that 
is in us all. 

"Given these children to be changed and this 
change to be made, how shall I proceed?" is Thorn- 
dike's statement of the teacher's problem. Let us 
consider the answer from the point of view of the 
teacher of Latin. What is the desirable change? 
Is Latin an effective instrument? To maintain a 
place in the modem curriculum, since the passing of 
the dogma of formal discipline, Latin must prove 
itself capable of furthering the aim of modern edu- 
cation. The prevailing conception of that aim is 
Herbart's — the development of moral character. But 
"morality means the control of impulse with refer- 
ence to a social end", says Bagley, who restates the 
Herbartian aim thus "The development of the so- 
cially efficient individual is the ultimate end of edu- 
cation". Now the socially efficient individual is the 
product of an education which, by the use of chosen 
materials, subjects of the curriculum, has consciously 
developed in him certain ideals of conduct and has 
taught them to function in specific habits. Since 
useful materials may develop ideals as well as use- 
less ones, a subject may claim its place in a modern 
course of study only by proving itself intrinsically 
valuable and capable of developing ideals of right 
conduct. Can Latin prove its claim to both charac- 
teristics? 

The content of Latin is intrinsically valuable both 
in its technique and in its literature. .The proof of 
the former rests on three results of its study, the de- 
velopment of language sense, of facility in the use 
of English, and of accurate comprehension of the 
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meaning of English words. First, with the acquisi- 
tion of the mother tongue the child gains an uncon- 
scious language instinct, but a language sense comes 
only with the painstaking logical effort necessary to 
comprehend distinctions in a tongue whose structure 
and means of expressing relations are so different 
from the modern analytic language. Says De Garmo, 
"This makes grammatical study a concrete sort of 
introspection, the vestibule to psychology and logic. 
The student begins to think about his thinking". 
The educated man thinks clearly, commands the ex- 
act means of expression and adequately appreciates 
the fine and noble in the thought of others. I£ 
training in language analysis as distinct from in- 
stinctive acquisition did not make this difference, 
then, as Bennett says, "the polyglot couriers o£ 
Europe ought to be the most highly cultivated per- 
sons of contemporary society". Secondly, facility in 
the use of English comes with proper training in 
translation. The teacher should uniformly insist 011 
accurate, idiomatic and literary English. The pupil 
gains by this drill an appreciation and command of 
the resources of his own language. Thirdly, EnglishE 
words gain a deeper and fuller meaning for thos& 
who see in them the Latin original. Who that: 
knows splcndco will misuse 'splendid'? Or, seeing* 
therein cum sidere, will fail to rejoice in the poeticr 
'consider'? These results for English are true for* 
other languages as well. The student of Latin is 
prepared to acquire with comparative ease the mod- 
ern languages. He needs drill for no end save that: 
of practical use. He will learn in three years along" 
with Latin as much German as he would learn in 
four without it. Together with this 'pr^aratory* 
value of Latin goes its 'theoretic* value, the unifica- 
tion of language knowledge which must otherwise 
be fragmentary. 

Is the content of Latin literature intrinsically valu- 
able? Since translations bring to the student what- 
ever of history, political and social institutions and 
antiquities Latin literature contains, its claim rests 
on the fact that only through its literature can one 
reach the inner spirit of a people, its aspirations^ 
ideals, literary forms. "One has as many souls as 
one understands languages". To enter into the civ- 
ilization of a people through its language is to get a. 
view of world relations and to broaden one's spirit. 
Especially is this true of the Romans, whose civiliza- 
tion is the parent of the modern world. 

Is Latin capable of developing ideals of right 
conduct? While men have lost faith in the general 
disciplinary value of any course of study, it is agreed 
that ideals of conduct may be developed consciously 
by the teacher. Education must create noble desires, 
high interests and a strong and moral will. Let the 
teacher give to his pupils noble examples, rouse in- 
terest in them and appeal to the feelings which influ- 
ence the will in the right way. But he must not 
stop here. Ideals must find practical application. 
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*^¥hen a resolve or a fine glow of feeling is allowed 
to CYaporaite without bearing practical fruit, it is 
worse than a chance lost", says James. Imitation, 
interest and effort are the great trinity, but the great- 
est of these is effort. Latin furnishes the material 
for just such training, noble examples, high interests, 
will incentives, opportunities for its exercise. The 
very 'Zeitgeist* of every age of Rome was steadfast 
devotion to duty, unselfish love of family, state and 
gods. Virtus, pietas, fortitudo, cons tan tia, exercitus 
— these are the keynote of the Roman attitude to- 
ward life. Let the pupil learn patriotism as he 
reads his Cicero; unwavering devotion to duty as 
he follows Aeneas's story; simplicity and content in 
Horace's songs, and courage and perseverance in the 
face of -difficulties in Caesar*s conquest of the Gauls. 

Let the teacher appeal to the highest possible in- 
terest; show the pupil the connection between this 
Roman life and his own; convince him that here is 
something valuable for him. Interest there must be, 
else there will settle down upon the student that 
habit of inattention, that feeling of disgust, which 
are fatal to progress. He himself brings to his task 
a host of helpful instincts which develop during the 
adolescent period. Curiosity has become love of 
knowledge for its own sake. Emulation has become 
ambition. *This is the seed-time of ideals". Inter- 
est in achievement and in causes and relations comes 
naturally. Yet no matter how deep the pupil's in- 
terest may be, to master a translation requires a 
resohite effort of the will, a subordination of present 
ease to ultimate and higher ends. Let the pupil 
develop precision, thoroughness, self-reliance, self- 
denial and ability to manage ideas in doing his Latin 
work. If the teachers of other subjects would unite 
in a conscious effort to universalize the application, 
these might become generalized hnbits of work. 
Tasks must be within the pupil's power in order that 
he may experience the delight of achievement and 
form the habit of succeeding in his work. But they 
must ht accomplished in order that he may form 
the habit of resolutely mastering difficulties. No 
education is worthy of the name which stops short 
of this summum bonum. One has said, "The great 
difference between men — ^between the feeble and the 
powerful, the great and the insignificant — is energy, 
invincible determination, a purpose once fixed, and 
then, death or victory!" 

Since, then, Latin has proved its power to further 
the aim of modern education, how shall it be taught 
in its three divisions, forms, syntax and translation, 
in accordance with this aim? 

*The study of forms is a means to an end. The 
most essential should be learned quickly and used 
at once in the translation of connected Latin. Se- 
cure thoroughness and accuracy in this special sub- 
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ject and watch for chances to apply these habits to 
other fields. How, then, may the essentials be 
learned most quickly and most thoroughly? 

Methods of teaching Latin forms rest on the prin- 
ciple of habit formation. Currents pouring into the 
brain along the nerve paths find a way out by mak- 
ing fresh paths along which impulses discharge, 
deepening the path by every repetition. By this pro- 
cess useful acts become automatic. Conscious at- 
tention and therefore fatigue are greatly diminished. 
Learning Latin paradigms is simply the process of 
forming a useful set of habits connecting the proper 
response with each stimulus. The corollary of this 
principle is the law of association — put together what 
you wish to have go together. Now what the pupil 
needs most to associate with one Latin form is not the 
other Latin forms, but the English meaning. So in 
teaching and drilHng paradigms, emphasis should be 
laid on the translation of separate forms and of the 
various parts which make a form. How often a 
young teacher whose pupils can recite the future 
tense of amo perfectly is disappointed to find that 
they can not write it. The brain-path leading to the 
oral response is not the one along which the written 
response travels. But when the teacher has carefully 
established the second path, she finds that the pupils 
do not readily recognize amahis in a sentence and a 
third brain-path must be made. As the translation 
of amabis in a sentence is the object of the study of 
the paradigm, how much time would have been 
saved, if the pupil had been taught to connectly di- 
rectly V with 'you', 'bi' with W/r, 'shalF, and 'ama' 
with 'love'f 

So a pupil who has been taught that regis is the 
genitive of rex, will stumble in translation and will 
need the question, "What preposition in English 
corresponds to the genitive?"— whereas the pupil 
who has been taught that-w in the third declension 
means of will automatically translate regis by *of a 
king*. In the same way adjective forms should con- 
stantly be connected with noun forms and not with 
other genders of their own declension, else a pupil 
who with perfect ease will give omni as the ablative 
of omnis-omne, will write ab omnc civitate. Of 
course, the pupil must know the technical terms, 
names of cases, tenses, tense-signs, personal endings, 
etc., but the emphasis must not be here. "Translate 
with a girl, of a girl, girls", etc., is a better exercise 
than "Decline puella". In order that one thing may 
call another to mind, they must be connected often 
or energetically by active recall. The latter is far 
the better, especially in teaching Latin forms to 
adolescents to whom drill is irksome. The self- 
activity of recalling and writing Latin forms is most 
economical of time and nervous energy, for the 
pupil learns at once whether he knows the form or 
not, and has his attention focused and held with the 
least effort through his interest in finding the correct 
forms. The teacher should urge upon the pupils this 
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method of study, explaining the reason for it, and 
should give such exercises in class. He may guard 
against mere verbal memory by asking for the trans- 
lation of widely separated forms and insisting that 
the pupil rely on his knowledge of the laws govern- 
ing the formation of Latin words. 

This knowledge depends on the pupil's power of 
analysis, of seeing the same essential element in dif- 
ferent complexes. Since Latin forms are made of 
varying stems and certain fixed systems of signs and 
endings, the pupil must be trained to distinguish in 
new words the permanent elements which fix the 
meaning. For instance, he must compare the ele- 
ments of such forms as monuit, auxit, complevit, 
see the variable and the permanent, and then frame 
his law. By associating the meaning of each element 
and the technical term with the form and by exer- 
cising the student in the formation of corresponding 
forms, the proper response is established for all 
similar words. 

A good memory depends on the physiological prop- 
erty of the brain which makes the brain-paths perma- 
nent and on the number and quality of the connec- 
tions between the fact to be remembered and other 
facts. Since the second factor alone can be con- 
trolled the increase of the number of connections 
and their arrangement in useful systems must be the 
work of the teacher. This depends on reasoning, 
the highest and hardest intellectual act. The failure 
of one out of every two who begin the study of 
Latin to continue it in the second year is due chiefly 
to failure here. The teacher must, according to 
Thorndikc, "arouse the system of ideas relevant to 
the work in hand; lead the pupil to examine facts 
in the light of the aim of that work ; focus attention 
on the element which is essential ; insist that he test 
by verification". 

The formal steps in the case of Latin are those of 
the inductive development lesson. The usual begin- 
ner's class starts with nothing more than a knowledge 
of the simplest principles of English. Before pro- 
ceeding to a study of a declension or conjugation 
the teacher must recall to his pupils the various 
ways of expressing the relations of a noun in Eng- 
lish or the significance of the forms of an English 
verb. The aim will then be to see how Latin ex- 
presses these same ideas. The new Latin forms 
should reach the child through ear and eye. So 
much of the work of the lesson should be done when 
it is assigned. The paradigm itself is a generaliza- 
tion whose application to new words gives an oppor- 
tunity for a necessary and interesting drill. When 
the first declension has been learned it becomes with 
its English connections a new apperceptive system 
for grasping the second. 

The review lesson, when work on a set of forms 
has been completed, may begin with the step of com- 
parison and abstraction and so work out the general 
laws of likeness and difference for the series. The 



pupil must then be taught to refer a new word to its 
own class. Nor may the teacher forget the examina- 
tion lesson in whose preparation with attention at 
white heat the mind will receive valuable training. 
In these ways the pupil can acquire what he needs 
in the form in which he will need it for reading and 
writing Latin. 

In teaching syntax the needs of two classes of 
pupils must be considered, those who intend to go to 
college and therefore need thorough preparation to 
meet college requirements, and those who will get no 
more training than the secondary school gives. In 
order that the necessity for more detailed work and 
the special ability of those preparing for college may 
not interfere with the progress of the generally less 
able pupils of the other class who must reach a dif- 
ferent ideal of training in syntax and literary appre- 
ciation, it is very desirable that the two classes be 
separated*. 

In the teaching of the second class syntax must be 
reduced to a minimum— enough to insure a thor- 
ough understanding of the text. Direct interest is 
easily obtained, if the pupil is made to realize that 
only with this key can the meaning be unlocked. 
Before the translation of connected Latin is begun, 
there must be a working knowledge of the simplest 
constructions, a knowledge which can be given most 
easily through the steps of the inductive development 
lesson. In the beginning state plainly to the pupil 
the aim in mind, for instance, to show how Latin 
expresses cause by means of a noun. Let the class 
give examples of English sentences which express 
cause in this way. The teacher should then put upon 
the board a number of Latin sentences in which the 
expression of cause is, according to Thomdike again, 
"as obtrusive as possible, as little encumbered by ir- 
relevant detail as possible and in which the surround- 
ings vary". By skillful questions direct the attention 
of the pupils to the essential elements and help them 
to compare the sentences and abstract the significant 
details. If there is a difference in idiom show by 
a development lesson, if possible, or by statement, if 
the matter is beyond the pupil's powers, the logic of 
the Roman point of view. Let the pupils frame a 
generalization in their own words and then let them 
see in the grammar the best way of stating their con- 
clusions. H. May Johnson 

Iastbrn High School, Wuhington, D. C. 

(To be concluded) 



REVIEW 

An Introduction to Vulgar Latin. By C. H. Grand-- 
gent, Professor of Romance Languages in Harv^^ 
ard University. Boston: D. C Heath and Co^ 
(1907). Pp. xvii + 219. 

Those who are already familiar with the author'^ 
excellent Outline of the Phonology and Morphology^ 
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of Old Provencal will welcome this addition to our 
meager practical outfit for the systematic study of 
the Latin folk-speech. Intended primarily for the 
students of Romance philology, it is the author's hope 
that the present manual may be of interest to classi- 
cal scholars as well. The work constitutes, indeed, 
an admirable middle ground in its presentation of a 
subject of scarcely less importance to the Latinist 
than to (what the Germans call) the Romanist. 

Into the first five pages we find compressed a gen- 
eral statement of the complicated linguistic situation, 
a detailed exposition of which is set forth in the re- 
mainder of the book. So brief a space naturally 
permits of no elaborate discussion of the subtle and 
fascinating interplay of influences that gradually re- 
sulted in the differentiated phases of what may be 
conveniently designated as folk-speech and book- 
speech — terms which may well come to be regarded 
as pointing more definitely to the nature of the prob- 
lems involved than the consecrated 'classic' and Vul- 
gar*. How difficult it is, in a few sentences qualified 
only by "perhaps" or "probably", to put before the 
student generalizations suited to command unlimited 
assent may be exemplified by one or two citations: 
"Under the Empire the variations probably came to 
be no greater than those now to be found in the 
English of the British Empire". In such an esti- 
mate, can full account have been taken of the pres- 
ent universality of the printed page and the unpre- 
dented ubiquity of the school-mistress, not to speak 
of the space-annihilation of steam and electricity and 
the omniprevalence of the cacoethes dictionariif 
"Literary influence is conservative and refining, while 
popular usage tends to quick change", a statement 
wiiich is as obviously correct, in one aspect, as the 
converse is true, in another — viz., that archaisms of 
vocabulary, locution, pronunciation and syntax are 
a notable characteristic of unlettered speech, while 
innovations and conscious or unconscious affecta- 
tions (such as 'would better* for 'had better* in Eng- 
lish) are of the essence of literary influence; in 
other words, as our author tells us in the next sen- 
tence, "educated speech became highly artificial". 
"What we call Vulgar Latin is the speech of the 
middle classes, as it grew out of early Classic Latin". 
What may be called Folk-Latin was the substratum 
of unstudied, every-day, vernacular speech of all 
classes, as affected by variations from man to man, 
from class to class, from decade to decade. 

Given a state of linguistic affairs so difficult of 
strict definitions and delimitations, generous allow- 
ance must be made for the embarrassment of an 
author in determining the most available point of 
attack. In discussing, for instance, the borderland 
between Latin and the derived tongues, should he 
represent, apropos of the subjunctive, that "at the 
end of the Vulgar Latin period it was probably used, 
in popular speech, very much as it is used in the 
Romance languages" (sec. 117), or shall he take the 



other point of view, and indicate that the stage of 
evolution in which the subjunctive is found to ap- 
proach the usage of the Romance languages may be 
roughly designated as marking (with other, similar 
features) the end of the Vulgar Latin period? 
Again, it is not very important whether the example 
ad ecclcsia ma j ore (with half a page more) is re- 
corded under the rubric "the ablative is very often 
written for the accusative" (§ 96), or under sec- 
tion 94, where it is explained that after the fall of 
final m the accusative and ablative case forms were 
no longer discriminated; but it seems to be worth 
while making a distinction between the purely pho- 
netic reduction of ecclesiam to ccclesia,' and the 
resulting confusion of case forms which leads to 
cum epistolam, etc. (§ 95). 

In one important respect the treatment in this 
book differs from that of our author's Old Provencal, 
viz., in the omission for the most part of one of the 
terms of the linguistic equation, Latin = Romance. 
Inasmuch as a considerable proportion of all the ex- 
amples and illustrations cited are starred forms, in 
other words, forms of which the Latinist can have 
no knowledge excepting as they are deduced for him 
by the Romance specialist, and inasmuch as the Ro- 
mance student in general is himself not yet a special- 
ist, this omission of the Romance equivalents may 
be found by some to detract from the practical use- 
fulness of the manual. It is at least certain that 
for the reader who is sufficiently familiar with the 
subject a large part of the significance and sugges- 
tiveness of the work comes with the constant mental 
evocation of the silent but vital testimony of the 
Romance languages, in an otherwise somewhat per- 
functory application of attention to the enumeration 
of linguistic vulgarisms. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether this omission may not be made the 
occasion for a series of practical exercises, in con- 
nection with the use of the work as a text-book. 

In point oi scholarship, it is superfluous to say 
that the work is most painstaking and accurate. A 
few questions, however, may be raised. Section 5 : It 
is perhaps misleading to characterize the Appendix 
Probi as "a list of bad spellings". In a few instances, 
to be sure, we find examples of bad spelling: "oc- 
casio non occansio", "arundo non harundo** ; but 
in the great majority of cases (fortunately for us) 
the spelling of the Appendix gives an excellent re- 
production of folk-speech peculiarities the signifi- 
cance of which does not turn upon the spelling: cf. 
e. g. "pecten non pectinis", "catulus non catellus", 
"auris non oricla", "rabidus non rabiosus". Section 
8: "Very many Qassic words are used in Vulgar 
Latin in a different sense ; comparare equals 'buy* ". 
Breal (Diet. Ety., s. v. paro) has "rom/>aro, oj achetcr 
(ne pas confondre avec comparo venant de par"). 
Section 11: "Very many adverbs and conjunctions 
disappeared", among them, says our author, vel; 
but Old Fr. and Old Prov. have veaus, siviaut. 
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Section 17: "*gentis, adj. (Fr. Pr. gent, It. gente*), 
apparently a cross between genitus and gentiliy'; 
but the fact that Pro v. always has fern, genta makes 
it reasonably certain that the word is Lat. genitus 
pure and simple. Section 134: As exceptions to the 
rule that the penult vowel before mute and liquid 
normally has the stress in Vulgar Latin are men- 
tioned pdlpebras > O. Fr. palprcs, *pulitra > O. Fr. 
poltre, "and perhaps some others". The present 
writer is able to add only f ere t rum > O. Fr. Hertre, 
Ital. feretro. Section 138: "Aside from these 
[above-mentioned] cases, hiatus seems to have had 
no effect on the accent in Latin. It is possible, how- 
ever, that duos, siios, tuos were sometimes pro- 
nounced duos, suds, tuos". The fact which is here 
tentatively mentioned without explanation or cross- 
reference, is correctly, if too briefly, set forth in 
section 158: "Words sometimes stressed and 
sometimes unstressed tended to develop double 
forms: \llds > illas and *las, sua > sua and sa'\ 
It is such vital processes as this, teeming with the 
possibilities of momentary deviation from norm, 
that should claim the fullest elucidation, even in a 
succinct manual. An exposition of this phenomenon, 
in particular, would serve to illuminate the differen- 
tiation of the so-called conjunctive and disjunctive 
personal pronouns of the practical grammars and of 
the adjectival and pronominal forms of the determi- 
natives (including the definite article). Section 170: 
Apropos of pejor, and the discussions of Teren- 
tianus Maurus and Priscian, it would have been ap- 
propriate to start with *per-ior > pejor. Section 
358: "An ablative in -abus is occasionally found". 
It may be entertaining virginibus puerisque — as well 
as eminently proper — to find here, duly chronicled as 
rarities, and with all the critical apparatus of ref- 
erence to the Archiv, to Person and to Bonnet, our 
familiar friends of the nursery and of Lesson I of all 
the Latin primers, deabus and Hliabus. 

But such desultory comment must not even seem to 
be permitted to obscure the wealth of systematically 
accumulated detail, ranging progressively through 
the chapters on vocabulary, syntax, phonology and 
morphology. In addition to a full general bibliogra- 
phy, the successive paragraphs are supplied, wherever 
requisite, with more specific references ; and there is 
an adequate index. The book is presented in at- 
tractive garb, and typographical errors are com- 
mendably few. In Section 178 « is twice misprinted 
ce; in Section 192, last line, a rough breathing is 
twice printed under *, in place of iota subscript. 

Columbia University H. A. ToDD 



SUMMARIES 

Community of Interests and Trusts in Rome 
R. Lauricnt-Vibert has in the Melanges d'Arche- 
ologie et d'Histoire of May-July, 1908, a very in- 



teresting article on the publieani of Asia in 51 B. C 
In general, of course, every teacher of Cicero is 
familiar with the fanning of the Roman revenues 
in Asia and elsewhere by the Societates publica- 
norum. It appears, however, that in the year men- 
tioned, the governorship of Cicero in Cilida, we find 
the management of the revenues of all Asia Minor 
in the hands of a syndicate, headed by, and named 
after the Societas Bithjmiae, probably because the 
latter had been the moving spirit in the consolida- 
tion. Ordinarily the different societies dealt with 
the different departments of the revenues — decuma, 
scriptura, portoria — ^had their special magistri, or 
managing directors, and could place themselves un- 
der the patronage of different influential officials. 
Legally, the censors of each lustrum made new con- 
tracts, and hence the life of a farming society would 
have been limited to the space of one lustrum, i. e. 
five years. Apparently, however, these societies oc- 
casionally were above the law. Thus we find that 
during the administration of Cicero, the corpora- 
tion, thanks to the wise dealings of the proconsul, 
was able to collect not only the taxes due during 
its own lustrum, but also those, owing from the 
preceding one. It seems thus that the one company 
had held the contract since 61 B. C. Now we. know 
from the earlier correspondence of Cicero that the 
contractors of 61 had demanded the repeal of their 
contract with the Roman state, because, as they 
claimed, their bid had been ruinously high. This 
demand had been energetically fought by Cato, who 
had succeeded in blocking all legislative progress, 
and it had been only during the consulate of Caesar, 
59, that the contractors had gained their point, and 
had had their contract reduced by 33%. The fact that 
there were at that time no other bidders willing to 
compete shows the existence of a tax trust, which 
had the state at its mercy. Caesar, indeed, sought 
to safeguard the republic against further imposition 
by stipulating that thereafter the societies should 
never bid below the price of 59. A further exami- 
nation of the details by M. Laurient seems to reveal 
the existence of a very clever plot on the part of 
the different societates. One of them, by outbidding 
air the others in 61, secured the contract at what 
appeared an exceedingly advantageous offer for the 
state. It then bought up all its competitors, and 
by refusing to carry out the contract compelled the 
state not only to grant very much reduced terms, 
but also to extend the franchise for more than the 
legal period. It is unnecessary to point to the very 
up-to-date character of the transaction. E. R. 



1 Thii ii one of the few paragraphi in which Romance eqaivalenu are 
given. 



Classical Studies as a Preparation for Law 

IV. Discussion of the first three Papers. 

(i) By Hon. Harlow P. Davock, of the Detroit 
Bar. 

The question when and how far Latin and Greel 
should be studied may be left for detemunation t 
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the educational expert, but I wish to enter my pro- 
test against the apparent ease with which other 
studies at the present time can be substituted. The 
strbstitution of superficial polish for deep culture — 
the substituting of a kind of Chautauqua or lyceum 
course of lectures for the rigid training of classics, 
mathematics and philosophy — is to my mind the im- 
minent peril which presents itself in the present type 
of college and university curriculum, and surely for 
no profession is sound and thorough preliminary 
study more needed than for the law. 

. . . Whatever makes the interpreters of law 
intellectually honest, .whatever makes them true 
thinkers and close analysists, is not only for their 
betterment, but for the betterment of society as a 
whole. I believe that the humanistic studies will 
best help prepare the lawyer for his part in life, 
and I know no greater responsibility than that which 
rests upon the teachers in our intermediate schools 
— ^those who guide, direct and control the mind of 
the student in its formative period, who should see 
to it that the studies of the young student are right- 
ly chosen. 

(2) By Hinton E. Spalding, of the Detroit Bar. 

It is because, from my own experience, I believe 
in the value, the great value of classical traming as 
a preparation for the practice of the law . . . 
that I came out here this afternoon to give such 
reason as I might for the "faith that is in me". 

It is almost thirty years since Professor D'Ooge 
gave me my entrance examination in Latin and 
Greek. I liked classical study, and for that reason, 
and for no other, I have continued to read the 
classics ever since; without pursuing any systematic 
course I have I think in every year since I left 
college and in most of the months of every year, 
read more or less Greek and some Latin. 

. . . The ability to read Greek and Latin at 
sight has, in my estimation, a value aside from the 
disciplinary for professional purposes; in that way, 
and in that way only, can one get the close and in- 
timate knowledge of literature, which after all is 
most essential. 

Fundamental in the work of the lawyer is the 
investigation of tryth. This investigation he car- 
ries on under great disadvantages, because his ma- 
terial is the infinite multitude of facts of human 
life continually shifting and varying, imperfectly un- 
derstood at the best, and subject to continual modi- 
fications. He can carry on no exact experimenta- 
tion in his work, and his instrument in his investiga- 
tion is language considered as a vehicle for the 
exact expression of thought. ... A prime char- 
acteristic of the classical literature, and particularly 
the Greek, is an ever-present sense of measure and 
proportion, clear perception of the idea in mind and 
adequate expression of it, a perfect command of all 
the resources of expression and of all the powers 
of the mind, so that no one either dominates or is 
dominated by another. The study of such literature 
to the point which I have suggested, when you can 
really sense it without looking through the pages 
of a dictionary, will give, as I think, better than any- 
thing else can give, the ability essential for profes- 
sional success. In this connection it has been sug- 
gested that Latin is of more importance than Greek. 
With that point of view I cannot agree; for the 
purpose I have indicated, Greek seems to nic to 
be more important than Latin. T. E. W. 

-''Two important Cretan discoveries, made by the 
Italian expedition, are reported by Luigi Pernier, 
in the Marsocco, Florence. The first is a terra-cotta 



disc more than six inches in diameter bearing on 
both sides a pictographic inscription. The small 
figures representing men, fishes, birds, trees, plants, 
and various utensils, are contained within incised 
spirals running from the rim to the center. These 
figures are brought together into groups by scratched 
lines and are undoubtedly characters of a very an- 
cient pictographic writing of which a few specimens 
of a simpler sort have been noted on gems found 
at Knossos. But on each side of this plaque, which 
was found at Phaestus, are no less than 120 signs. 
And since we have not to do with letters but hiero- 
glyphs, this indicates a document of considerable ex- 
tent from which one may even hope to decipher the 
earliest Cretan inscriptions. The characters are not 
worked with a point, as has always been the case in 
previous scanty finds, but struck with punches which 
must have been beautifully and accurately cut. "A 
true example of typography", says Signor Pemier, 
"which goes back to 2,000 years before Christ". At 
Prinia the expedition discovered an archaic Greek 
temple containing many fragments of colored sculp- 
ture in soft limestone. The most important of these 
is a goddess half life size, seated with arms close to 
the body and hands resting on the knees. The heavy 
chiton is ornamented with rosettes and small figures 
of animals carved in low relief, representing em- 
broidery. Under a sort of miter the hair falls heav- 
ily and symmetrically upon the shoulders. Upon the 
sculptured base of this statue is carved the same di- 
vinity in the same costume, but standing with the 
arms pressed closely to the sides. At the right and 
the left are three lions and three feeding stags in a 
highly developed naturalistic style. Signer Pemier 
surmises that in this sixth century fragment we may 
have a precious relic of the so-called Daedalan art 
of Crete, which the ancients believed to be the be- 
ginning of their sculpture. — The Nezv York Evening 
Post 

A few years ago, when I was using a text of Caesar 
in which jam appeared, one of my boys translated 
the first line of the nth chapter of Book I Helvetii 
jam per angustias et fines Sequanorum, etc., by "The 
Helvetians jammed through the narrows and fin- 
ished the Sequanians". That boy is now a prom- 
inent lawyer in the state. You see, he had the 
'push' in him. One of my students here once ren- 
dered pressi copia lactis of Vergil's first Eclogue by 
"an abundanc of condensed •milk". 

It is not the college alone that receives poorly 
equipped students. The following comment on 
Aeneid 6. 808 was written by a boy from another 
school who has been admitted to my Senior Latin 
class, having passed the entrance examination in 
elementary Latin of one of our largest universities: 
"Ille refers to Tullus who overcame Agememnon 
king of Persia and took Mycene the ritchest city 
in the Empire". Wallace P. Dick, 

Stati([Normal School^ West Ctkctiet^ViL. 
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la the Classical Review for September Professor 
Stmnenschein contributes a short article entitled An 
Experiment in University Education, being a new 
dqtarture which has been made at Birmingham in 
the teaching of Greek literature. 

Every university, particularly a university of the 
very modem type; must have a large number of 
students who have never come into touch with Greek 
at all, even to the extent of learning the 
alphabet, and thus are entirely shut out from 
any land of knowledge of what Greek literature 
means to the world. At Birmingham they have re- 
cently made a regulation by which a student may 
take a course in the history of Greek literature in 
English translations as a subsidiary subject for the 
Arts degree. Tlie class meets three times a week, 
and takes up in the three terms (i) Homer, (3) the 
Drama, (3) Plato. The intent is that the student 
should read the essential parts of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, select plays of the Greek drama and some 
of the shorter dialogues of Plato. Occasional lec- 
tures will deal with the literary aspect of these 
works, but merely in the way of illustration. 

Professor Sonnenschein frankly admits that this 
new dqtarture is an important one, but is sure that 
it will not he inimical to the study of the Greek lan- 
guage, because students who have learned Greek at 
school will, to the same extent as at present, take 
it up as a degree subject at the university. He thinks 
it likely that some who have never studied 
it before may be induced to take up the study of 
Greek later. His defense follows : 

But whether this latter result follows or not we 
feel that it is an injustice to students who have not 
had the advantage of a classical school education 
to be debarred, as they practically are at present, 
from all contact with the mind of Greece. That 
much of the spirit of Greek literature can be ac- 
quired from the excellent translations now available 
is attested by a cloud of witnesses ; and it is, indeed, 
not impossible that, in spite ot the tact that for 
the full appreciation of Greek literature a knowledge 
of Greek is necessary, students who attend our new 
course may form a better idea of the contribution 
made by the mind of Greece to our European civil- 
ization than is formed by many a schoolboy who 
has painfully toiled through the elements of the 
Greek language and a few isolated products of the 
literature. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that the maintenance of Greek as an element in a 
liberal education depends in the lon^ run on the 
odttoice of a widely diffused belief m the intrin- 
^ nhM of Greek studies; and this belief can hardly 



be better fostered than by brining home to the 
mass of students at the Universities an understand- 
ing of and love for the treasures of Greek literature. 
They will, in many cases, desire for their children 
the advantage of a knowledge of the Greek language 
which has been denied 10 themselves. 

The course is safeguarded from becoming slipshod 
and unreal, says Professor Sonnenschein, by the fact 
that it is conducted by a teacher who knows the 
works in the original, 

and will, therefore, be able to make the students feel 
that a translation is not the ultimate thing^ but only 
an attempt to represent it; it will be his aim to 
communicate to his pupils something of his own first- 
hand feeling for the original Secondly, we encour- 
age an intelligent siudy of the Uterature by connect-. 
ing it with a course oC lectures on history. 

Such a suggestion has been made more than once 
on this side of the water, and in opposition it has 
been urged with justice that in reality such a course 
as here indicated is a course in English literature 
rather than Greek. At Birmingham the attempt is 
made to avoid this criticism, as it ^pcars, but it is 
very questionable whether it can be avoided and 
whether, in fact, it is worth avoiding. If a course 
of this kind is really made stiff enough a great deal 
may be gotten out of it by mature students. At 
Birmingham only students in their second or third 
year are admitted. If such a scheme were to be 
tried in this country it should likewise be under the 
direction of a trained classicist, and at the same 
time it should be open only to juniors or seniors 
in College. I cannot see that there would be any 
danger in having such a course corniccted with the 
department of Greek or Latin if handled in the way 
suggested. The danger lies in offering such a course 
too early, in allowing the possibility of such a course 
in the High School, in the certainty that in the at- 
tempt—so common in this country— to reach the 
goal without crossing the intervening swamp, pupils 
who might oAerwise study Greek or Latin in their 
early years will be diverted. If a person cannot 
study Greek or, for that matter, Latin, in the origi- 
nal, he should by all means read translations, and if 
he reads these under strict supervision at the hands 
of those and those alone who really know the classi- 
cal literatures at first hand, much good may come of 
it ; but it is entirely right to emphasi^e that substitu- 
tion of such work for a course in Latin or Greek will 
be inevitably dangerous to the student of Classics as 
well as to the cause of classical study. G. L. 
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PRINCIPLES OP TEACHING LATIN 

(Continued from page 60.) 

When the pupils begin reading their first Latin 
author, the more difficult coiistuctions must be taken 
up as they occur in the text. In assigning the ad- 
vance lesson the teacher should prepare the pupil 
for working out the translation by developing the 
new constructions as indicated above. These become 
apperceptive systems which may be called up when 
the same constructions occur again. Continue this 
until the pupil has enough examples to verify his 
conclusion and fix it in his mind. 

Next the ability to refer each construction to its 
proper class when it is found in a new sentence must 
be developed. The method of the teacher here is 
that of the deductive develc^ment lesson. Teach 
the pupil so to observe the combination of words in 
question that he can point out the essential elements ; 
for instance, a verb in the subjunctive introduced by 
ut Let him consider all the classes to which such a 
clause can be referred Let him criticize these classes 
in order and give "the reasons why the right one is 
the right one". In this way a language sense, an ap- 
preciation of the scheme of language, is developed as 
it can not be in a modern language learned for prac- 
tical use. 

An intensely thoughtful self-activity, a method of 
seeing constructions from a new point of view, of 
memorizing them by active recall and of developing 
precision and self-reliance, is the prose composition. 
Each lesson should have a definite aim which the 
pupil should know as well as the teacher; it should 
deal with two or three constructions only, and should 
present these in all possible combinations. The vo- 
cabulary should be familiar to the pupil and yet in- 
crease his store of words. An excellent device is 
the use of the words contained in the text read re- 
cently. The successive lessons should deal with one 
subject, for instance, the ablative case, until com- 
pleted. The uses of the case should be viewed as a 
whole; different uses fundamentally the same should 
be grouped and arranged under proper headings. 
In this way is continued the training in logic men- 
tioned above. 

A live interest grows out of subjects not formal, 
out of those which deal with humanity and life. The 
pupil must see the use of all this effort and be re- 
warded for it. Translation of connected Latin must 
be begun at the earliest possible moment. The inter- 
est of the normal child in this in spontaneous. Its 
loss is generally due either to the pupil's utter lack 
of power to grasp the necessary principles and apply 
them or to the teacher's insistence on a long and tire- 
some drill in forms and S3mtax.. He should select 
a few definite points for discussion in each lesson, 
keeping, as nearly as the text will permit, to the 
same subject each day, for instance, uses of the ab- 



lative, until it is finished. At the same time, let the 
reading move on as rapidly as possible. 

For the same reason the choice of authors and of 
the order in which they are to be read is exceedingly 
important The first texts must be simple, dealing 
with the familiar and the concrete, and short enough 
to be finished quickly and so preserve their unity and 
give the pupil a sense of achievement All the 
chosen literature must be interesting, not superfi- 
cially, but with an appeal which the skillful teacher 
may bring out ; it must be varied and suited to t\ye 
student's stage of development To labor over the 
meaning of a passage only to find it not worth the 
trouble, is discouraging to the pupil and humiliating 
to the teacher. The authors must be characteristic, 
that is, represent truly Roman life, thought and char- 
acter, and they must stand for the best and noblest 
of these. 

The Viri Romae with its short and simple biogra- 
phies of the famous men of early Rome fulfills all 
the requirements of a first text. The narrative ap- 
peals to younger children. They can read a chapter 
in a short time. They get the spirit and the stem 
ethics of "the brave days of old". 

Professor Lodge, of Columbia University, in an 
article on the Vocabulary of High School Latin, 
proves that Caesar meets the requirements of a good 
Latin reading book more fully than any other Latin 
author. It is narrative; the vocabulary is concrete; 
the range of the vocabulary is narrow and is com- 
posed of words which will occur again and again in 
later Latin reading. The story is interesting because 
it is deeply significant in its relation to the histor>' 
of ancient Rome and modem France. It is charac- 
teristically Roman and it is in certain chapters heroic. 
It will maintain its place after such books as Viri 
Romae. But its disadvantages should be overcome 
It lacks variety and even the four books usually 
read are twice too long. Why not select the most 
interesting and vital campaigns, such as the Belgian, 
the war with the Veneti, the invasions of Germany 
and Britain, the Ariovistus incident, and devote the 
time thus gained to Ovid? The high school pupif 
should have as wide an experience as possible in 
Roman literature, if he is to realize that Latin was 
the language of a living people and to learn what 
sort of people they were. Ovid is the Roman Hans 
Andersen and the best introduction to Roman 
poetry. 

And now the pupil is ready for Qcero. How can 
he fully understand this many-sided man, who 
summed up in himself so much of Roman life and 
thought, if he is to read only the orations of the 
lawyer and the consul Let him have a few of the 
letters and the Amidtla and see the social man and 
the philosopher. 

Last and best comes VergiL By this time the 
grammar should cease to try the soul of the patient 
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idea' that the stiidy of the Classics might be broad- 
ened by tracing their influence on modem literature 
was bound to give birth to treatises on Der Einfluss 
der Anakreontik und Horazens auf Johann Peter Uz 
(Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte 
N. F. 6. 329). And if a lover of Horace noted in his 
reading some oi the apter and prettier reminiscences 
of the Odes in French and English poetry, it was 
only a question of time when a philologist should 
compile a dreary volume of commonplace para- 
phrases by unread and unreadable i6th, 17th and 
18th century Germans. 

This book lies before me for review. It contains 
considerable curious information, a general introduc- 
-tory survey and enumeration of Horace's chief 
French and German imitators, a special treatment of 
each ode with the musical settings of German compo- 
sers when they exist, and a full index. It has been 
respectfully if not warmly reviewed in Germany. It 
will be interesting to any one who cares to trace the 
influence of Horace mainly in the second and third 
rate older literature of France and Germany. To 
the lover of literature and of Horace it is sawdust. 
And that for two chief reasons. It is compiled by 
philological and index-searching methods with no 
sense of literary values. And though there is a show 
of quoting. English writers, the author is evidently 
not at home in this the most important division of 
his subject. 

Other branches of philology may ignore the ques- 
tion of values as irrelevant and unscientific. But the 
study of comparative literature and the collection of 
parallel passages cannot. Parallel passages are of 
no significance unless they are apt and interesting or 
beautiful in themselves and of a quality to give pleas- 
ure to readers of taste, or, failing that, at least 
help us to follow the history of ideas or ascertain 
the reading or mental growth of some writer impor- 
tant enough to be worth studying in this way. No 
year passes in which the Odes of Horace are not 
translated, paraphrased and parodied by a dozen 
clever schoolboys in a fashion no better and no worse 
than most of the older French or German or 'British 
Poets* specimens collected by Dr. Stemplinger. The 
only difference is that the one are in print and in- 
dexed and the other are not. A large proportion of 
the names in Stemplinger*s index are unknown to the 
average educated reader, and a large proportion of 
the names for which such a reader would look first 
are missing. There is no mention of Tennyson, Her- 
rick, Gray, "Shelley, Wordsworth, Swinburne or, 
with the exception of a few perfunctory references 
to Shakespeare and Spenser, of any of the Elizabeth- 
ans. There are few references to Dryden, none to 
Thompson, Landor, Clough, Macaulay, Longfellow, 
Omar Khayyam, Campion, Praed, Calverley or Aus- 
tin Dobson. The name Cowper is represented 
only by the Lord Chancellor. *In revenge', as the 



French say, there are 40 references to Beys, 20 to 
Brandt, 9 to Cronegk, 18 to Dach, 31 to P. Fleming, 
T? to Geibel, 31 to Gleim, 77 to Herder, 22 to Hof- 
h aimer, 20 to Judenkonig, 33 to Klopf stock, 21 to 
Michael, 40 to J. B. Rousseau, 22 to Tritonius tnd 
28 to Johann Peter Uz, 

These remarks are intended not so much in depre- 
ciation of Stemplinger's book as in deprecation of the 
tendency among American scholars to take over 
along with German scholarship and philological 
method German ideals of culture and German esti- 
mates of international literary values. We have a 
literature 800 years old and standards of valne set 
by Chaucer, the Elizabethans, the age of Queen 
Anne, the age of Wordsworth and Shelley, the age 
of Tennyson and Browning. The German literature 
that possesses permanent value for literary culture is 
practically confined to the period from Lessing to 
Heine. The Germans themselves from motives of 
*piet3r* or philological thoroughness may very properly 
explore the wilderness beyond Lessing. But our 
own perspective will be utterly distorted if out of 
respect for German philology we accept for compara- 
tive literature the scale of treatment which such re- 
searches impose. 

Still less may we accept such foreign estimates in 
our own literature. No industry, no elaboration of 
method, no acquired virtuosity in colloquial English 
can replace the instinctive sense of values of one to 
the manner bom. German writers on metrik cannot 
be brought to see why Mrs. Hemans and Byron are 
not as good authorities as Collins, Shelley or Swin- 
burne. And Stemplinger quotes and divides two well 
known lines of Shakespeare in this fashion: 
The seas and wind (old wranglers) took a 
Truce and did him service. 

He not only misses all the finer sporadic reminis- 
censes of the Odes in English literature, and all the 
beautiful or witty nineteenth century versions and 
imitations, but he wastes the space that ought to have 
been given to these things in reprinting in full insipid 
eighteenth century 'allusions* to Horace to which he 
was guided by the Index of the British Poets — things 
worthy at the most of mere perfunctory mention for 
completeness's sake. The book, then, whatever its 
interest to German scholars curious about their older 
literature, does not fulfill the promise of its title for 
English readers, and would only confuse the judg- 
ment and taste of the American student whose teach- 
er took it seriously Paul Shckby 

Univbrsitt op Chicago 



Virgil's Aeneid, Books I-VI. Edited by H. R. Fair- 
dough, Professor of Latin in Leland Stanford 
University, and Seldon L. Brown, Principal of 
Wellesley (Mass.) High School. Boston : B. H. 
Sanborn and Co. (1906). Pp. Ixi + 575 + 140. 
This edition of the Aeneid shows the vahie of 
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less excitement the cast awaited its reception. In 
a short speech of welcome the president of the so- 
ciety, garbed in the flowing robes of Greece, greet- 
ed our guests and introduced the next speaker, who 
gave in English a brief synopsis of. the scenes to 
be enacted. The players then appeared and threw 
their whole souls into their parts. At first dead 
silence, save the voices of the actors; then appre- 
ciative laughter and, as Menaechmus left the stage 
at the close of that wild mad-scene, loud and hearty 
s^lause. 

At the close of the play, the actors quickly formed 
a tableau and chanting O fons Bandusiae marched 
with stately step down the aisles, around the audi- 
torium, up again upon the stage, reformed in tableau 
and then still chanting, slowly glided down and 
vanished. 

The hall was crowded, and the effect both upon 
the Latin students themselves and the whole school, 
was excellent. Bessie Malena Bates 



members were received, 
on December 12th. 

Caknbgir, PenasylTania 



The next meeting will be 
Anna Petty, Secretary 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OP PITTSBURGH 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vi- 
cinity met on Saturday, November 21, in the Pitts- 
burgh Academy. 

Dr. Owen of Lafayette College made the principal 
address. Dr. Owen's subject was The Value of 
Classical Training. In the beginning Dr. Owen ob- 
served that complaints of rather a startling kind are 
heard in these days which lead one to question 
whether classical teachers are maintaining their 
place in the educational world. He quoted some 
pungent criticisms made not long ago by Paul R 
Moore. 

Dr. Owen does not disparage scholarship but 
thinks the well-equipped teacher should devote his 
work to the minds of living pupils. By thorough 
drills in the fundamentals the applied knowledge be- 
comes power which is transmitted into capacity, into 
character. In referring to this elementary training 
Dr. Owen said that unconscious growth in reason- 
ing powers is the fruit of this drill. It ripens through 
familiarity with the linguistic essentials into ac- 
curacy, insight, and mental alertness. In more ad- 
vanced stages we find valuable results m three dis- 
tinct lines — the mastery of the language as an in- 
strument of thought, the cultivation of observation 
and investigation which develop the scientific habit, 
and lastly that cultivation in general which litera- 
ture imparts, awakening the susceptibility to Its hu- 
manizing influence. Dr. Owen's address together 
with the personality of the speaker was a strong tes- 
timony to the value of classical training. 

Interesting talks were made by Professor Scribner 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Professor English of 
Washington and Jefferson College, Mr. Hench of 
Shadysidc Academy. At this meeting eight new 



MEETINQ OP THE AKCHAEOLOOiCAL INSTITUTe ANDTVE 
AMERICAN PHILOLOQICAL ASSOCITION 

A general meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America will be held at the University of To- 
ronto on December 28-30, in connection with a meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association. The 
following papers, with others, will be presented on 
the programme of the Institute: 

The Temple of Soleb, A New Form of Egyptian 
Architecture, Professor James H. Breasted, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; The Development of Babylonian 
Picture Writing, Professor George A. Barton, Bryi^ 
Mawr College; Excavations and Repair of Casa 
Grande, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology; Excavations of tqo8 in th 
Roman Forum and near the Arch of Titus, Pro- 
fessor Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University; 
The Date, and Place of Writing, of the Biblical 
Manuscripts in the Freer Collection,- Professor Henry 
A. Sanders, University of Michigan; Visits to the 
West Shore of the Dead Sea and the Arabah, Presi- 
dent Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary; 
A Type of Roman Lamp: Dressel's forma 25. Pro- 
fessor Samuel E. Bassett, University of Vermont; 
Robbia Notes, Professor Allan Marquand, Prince- 
ton University; A Little Homeric Problem, Profes- 
sor William F. Harris, Harvard University; A 
Heracles Head from Sparta, Professor William N. 
Bates. University of Pennsylvania; The Death of 
Romulus, Professor Jesse B. Carter, Director of the 
American School in Rome; Notes on a Journey in 
Isauria, Professor T. Callander, Queens University; 
Two North Italian Painters of the Tre-Cento: Al- 
tichieri and Avanzo, Philip T. Centner, former Fel- 
low of the Institute; The Excavations at Tyiionyi, 
New Mexico, Edgar L. Hcwett, Director of the 
School of American Archaeology: The Group Dedi- 
cated to Daochos at Delphi. Kendall K. Smith. Har- 
vard University; Restoration of the Stoa in the 
Asclepieium at Athens, Gordon Allen and Lacey D. 
Caskey, recent members of the American School at 
Athens; A Group of Sculptures from Corinth. Miss 
Elizabeth M. Gardner, Wellesley College; An OM 
Jewish Picture of the Sacrifice of Isaac. Professor 
Charies C. Torrey, Yale University; A Coptic Bibli- 
cal Manuscript in the Freer Collection, Dr. W. H. 
Worrell, ITniversity of Michigan; The Quinquen- 
nales, Dr. R. V. MagoflSn, Johns Hopkins University; 
Two Etniscan Mirrors, Professor John C. Rolfe, 
University of Pennsylvania; Antiquities from Bos- 
coreale in the Field Museum. Herbert Fletcher De 
Con, late of the American School in Rome; The 
History of Writing in Spain, Professor Charles 
Upson Clark, Yale University: An Oenophorus in 
Baltimore, Dr. David M. Robinson. Johns Hopkins 
University; Themes from St. John's Gospel in the 
Paintings of the Catacombs, Dr. Clark D. Lamber- 
ton. University of Pennsylvania; The so-called 
Flavian Rostra, Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, Car- 
negie Fellow in the American School in Rome; 
Roofing of the Propylaea at Athens, Henry D. Wood, 
late Carnegie Fellow in the American School at 
Athens. 

The programme of the American Philological As- 
sociation contains the following papers: The In- 
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of Meter on the Homeric Choice of Dissyl- 
John A. Scott; Worship and Prayer among 
icureans, Geo. D. Hadzsits; The Metaphori- 
i of Pronuba, Harold L. Cleasby; The Tonic 
f Latin Prose and Verse, Thomas Fitz-Hugh ; 
3published Portrait of Euripides, Wm. N, 

A Point in the Plot of Oedipus Tyrannus, 
s D. Goodell; The Recently Discovered 

Fragment of the Crucifixion of Jesus, Her- 
. Tolman; The Puteanus Group of Mss. of 
rd Decade of Livy, F. W. Shipley; Certain 
als in the Greek Dramatic Hypotheses, Roy 
rldnger; Livy i. 26 and the Supplicium de 
MEaiorum, W. A. Oldfather; The Britons in 
Poetry, Richard M. Guramere; A Classifica- 
f the Comparisons ai\d Illustrations in the 
tions of M. Aurelius, Curtis C. Bushnell; 
.ecd in Greek Medicine, Campbell Bonner; 
>atirical Element in Rutilius Namatianus, 
K Kellogg; The Use of the OE-Diphthong in 
I, Andrew R. Anderson; Roman Milestones 
c Capita Viarum, Gordon J. Laing; Some 
Contributions to the Study of Lucilius, 
I Knapp; Plato, Phaedo 66 B; Acts 26. 28; 
larry; Individualistic Tendencies in the First 
Centuries of the Roman Empire, Qifford H. 
; Later Echoes of die Greek Bucolic Poets, 
i P. Mustard; On Virtus and Fortuna in 
I Latin Writers, Kenneth C. M. Sills ; A Greek 
1 to the Romance Adverb, Paul Shorey; The 
ions of a Certain Use of the Article, C W. 
ler; The Use of the Dactyl after an Initial 
e in Greek Lyric Verse, E. H. Spidcer ; 
J Designation of Vergil as "il mar di tutto 
0" (Inf. viii. 7), Kirby F. Smith; Note on 

ad Att. i. 6, W. S. Scarborough; Polybius 
! Gpds, Hamilton F. Allen. 
Exhibit of facsimile reproductions of the Un- 
uiuscripts of the Bible has been arranged for 
etings. 
rdial invitation to attend the meetings is ex- 

to all members of the Classical Assoda- 

the Atlantic States. 



CTURBS BY PROFESSOR FERRERO 

JT Guglielmo Ferrero, the distinguished hls- 
and man of letters, will lecture at Columbia 
sity from December 14 to January 15. Signor 
> will give eight lectures in English and one 
, that on January 15, in Italian. The subjects 
lectures in English are as follows: 
|: Corruption and Progress in the Ancient 

and Modem Worlds. 
S: The History and Legend of Antony and 

Qeopatra. 
J: The Development of Gaul. 
|: Nero. 

S: Julia and Tiberius. 
8: The Social Development of the Roman 

Empire. 
r: Wine in Roman History. 
3: Roman History in Modem Culture, 
c lectures will be open to the public up to the 
f of the hall. 

lectures will be delivered in the auditorium of 
iaU^ at 4.10 on the days named. 



In Pagasae on the Gulf of Volo, in Thessaly, 
where the Archaeological Society of Athens is en- 
gaged in research, two towers were recently laid 
bare, one dating from the fifth pre--Christian century, 
and the other probably from the first. The latter 
was built entirely of tombstones which evidently had 
once stood along the road leading to it. Unlike 
stones of this sort, which generally have reliefs or 
inscriptions on the front, these bear colored pictures, 
like those found near Saida several years ago, mark- 
ing the spot where Greek mercenary soldiers were 
buried. The number of such stones found at Pa- 
gasae is more than a thousand, and many are well 
preserved. Photographic reproductions of some of 
these finds have recently been published in the 
Ephemeris, and a solid vMume, with complete tablets 
19 colors, is to be issued by the Archaeological So- 
ciety in Athens under the editorship of E. Gilli6ron. 
— ^From the New York Evening Post, October 31, 
1908. 



John Henry Wright, professor of Greek and, since 
189s, dean of the Graduate School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, died November 25 at his home in Cambridge. 
Professor Wright was bom in 1852 at Urumiyah, 
Persia, where his father was then stationed as mis- 
sionary. He was educated at Dartmouth and Leip- 
zig, and in 1873 received the appointment of pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. From there he went to Dartmouth, thence 
to Johns Hopkins, and in 1887 to Harvard. He did 
a large amount of editing for classical and archaeo- 
logical journals, and published articles in them on 
various topics. One of his greatest editorials works 
was the supervision of "A History of All Nations", 
twenty-four- volumes, 1902. He was eminently suc- 
cessful both as a teacher and an administrator. — 
The Nation, December 3, 1908. 



Eduard Woelfflin, professor of classical philology 
at the University of Munich, best known, perhaps, 
as editor of Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexicographic 
und Grammatik has died at Basle, his birthplace, at 
the age of seventy-seven. 



The Greek Club of Essex Co. , N. J. , to which ref- 
erence was made in The Classical Weekly, i. 159, 
will begin the Heracles Mainomenos of Euripides 
on Monday, January 11, 1909, at the rooms of the 
New England Society in Orange. Any who care to 
join the class will kindly communicate with the Rev. 
Dr. James H. Riggs, 56 Halsted street, East Orange, 
N.J. 

We have already read the Hippolytus (we shall 
finish it next Monday) ; our attendance is good 
again this year. We shall read another play of Euri- 
pides after finishing the Heracles. 

Dec. 7. 1908 W, O. W v\a.x 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

hy Charles Knapp, Ph.D., Barnard Col lege , Columbia University 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far. about one<third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla<>s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KN APP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

5ead for descriptive circular 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
37S-388 Wabash Avenue, Chlcaf o 



ROEHR PUBLISHING CO. 

PRINTERS 

35 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, Af. V. 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By W. B. Gunnison (^fV, //. Hurley, Erasmus Hall High School 

All the text. Krammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. $1.25. 

THC riRST YEAR OT I^ATIN 

By the same authors: a preparation for Caesar . Ii.oo 

SILVER, BURDETT 6l COMPANY 



NCW YORK 



BOSTON 



CHICAOO 



Morris ft MonSan's Latin Series 

ToliuBM fir G»lUi» Cliins 

■«rtOB*t Selections from Li^ $1.50 

G«4#Bam*t Latin Literature of the Empire. 

Vol I. Prose, Vol. II, Poetry Each. L80 

Ifenill't Lucretius. De Renim Natura. Six 

Books 2.25 

Hoore't Horace. Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 

Saeculare • • 1.50 

Moore't Cicero deSenectute 80 

Price's Cicero's Laelius de Amicitia 75 

RoblBSOii's Selections from the Public and 

Private Law of the Romans 1 25 

American Book Company 

IN laskiiitH Sqnn, hi Tirk Citr 



Allen and Greenou^H's 
NeMT Lfatin Grammar 

STANDS AT THC HCAD 

As a a«ttr, Accmimto* and tmmififhmmAvm reference 
book it fulfills the most essential requirement of a Latin 
Grammar today. 

Thb Allbn and Gbbbnough Latin Tbzts 

Shorter Latin Grammar Cicero's Oratiofis and Letters 

Second Year Latin Cicero's Select Orations 

Caesar's Gallic War Virgil's Aeneid 

Selections from Ovid Sallust's Catiline 

GINN ft COMPANY, Publishers 

70 Fifth Avenue, MeiRr YorR 



GiIders1eeve«Lodge '^sySiF.s 

Barss* Beginning Latin 

Barss* Writing Latin— Book I . . . 
Sarss* Writing Latin-Book II . . 
Dotejr's Exercise Rookson Caesar* each 
GUdenIe«ye-Lod^ Latin Grammar 
Moolton's Introductory Latin . . . 
Perrln's Caesar's Civil War .... 

Sallust's Catiline 

Towle H JenK's Caesar 

TvBSlairs Cicero 

And 20 other Latin books 

D. C. HeatH <Sl Co.» Publishers 

BOSTON NClRr YORK 



$1 00 
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1 00 


1 00 


1 25 


1 20 
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Barss' s Nepos: Twenty Lives ... .90 

Bain's Poems of Ovid $1.10 

Von Minckwitz's Cicero ..... 1.25 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



THE STUDENTS' SERIES OF UTI CLASSICS 

58 books now out or under way. 

CORRB5PONDBNCB 80UCITBD 

BENJ. H. SANBOIUI A 
^ New York 
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The English Classical Association held a general 
meeting at Birmingham on October 8-10, 1908, which 
is likely to prove an epoch-making meeting in the 
■history of classical teaching in England, 

This Association corresponds probably more to the 
American Philological Association than to any 
of the less national bodies which we have in this 
country, but the program of the meeting shows a 
closer relationship in its intent to such associations 
as The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
and The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South. The number of papers, judging from 
our own meetings, is very small, and the interest 
of the papers is as broad as the love of classical lit- 

At this meeting the papers were the following: 
Demonstration of the principles of Greek lyrical 
rhythms, by the Rev. Professor Henry Browne; 
Address by Professor Mackait. How Homer came 
into Hellas ; Paper by Professor Sonnenschein, The 
Urity of the Latin Subjimctive; Presidential Ad- 
dress by the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asqui:h ; Address by 
Prrtfcssor Waldstein on Hercnhneura, illustrated by 
lantern slides. Tn addition there was a report of 
the committee on the Pronunciation of Greek and 
of the Curricula committee, a reception liy (he Rl. 
Hon. ihe Lord Mayor of Birmingham and a per- 
formance of Ihe Hippolytus of Euripides, in Dr, 
Gilbert Murray's translation, by Miss Horniman's 
company. 

The meeting of the Association brings out a very 
important difference between the attitude towards 
the Classics in England and that in this country. 
The President of the Association last year was the 
Premier of England, and his address appears In an- 
other column. The President for the current year 
is Lord Cromer; «hc reception was given by the 
Lord Mayor of the city, and on the platform were 
men of not merely national but international repu- 
tation in various departments of research other than 
Classics, If anyl)ody were to suggest the propriety 
of making Secretary Root President of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association 1 imagine the sugges- 
tion would provoke a smile in this country. 

But what I wish 10 comment on particularly is 
the report of the committee' on the pronunciation of 
Greek, which wai adopted. Two years aRo the com- 
mittee on the pronunciation of Latin recommended 
Ihe use of the Roman pronuncia.tion of Latin, and 



while no doubt due regard was paid to Professor 
Bennett's lamentations in The Teaching of Latin, 
issued in 1901, the report seems to have been whole- 
heartedly accepted and, most surprising of all, to 
have been adopted by the English schools with a 
unanimity that should make us green with envy. 
r,css than five per cent, of the English schools are 
reported as not having adopted this pronunciation 
within two years. The present report of ithe com- 
mittee on the pronunciation of Greek is of the same 
character. It recommended the ancient Greek pro- 
nunciation so far as we know it. It admits, how- 
ever, thiit there arc some doubtful points, and that 
a compromise is quite admissible in regard to the 
pronunciation of 1, u and ». It recommends but 
docs not insist upon accentuation according to the 
Greek accents with a pitch and not a stress promi- 
nence. The aspiraites are equaled with f, th (in 
thin) and German ch, although teachers are left free 
to pronounce them as k, t, p followed by Strong 
breath. An addendum to the aspirates treats the 
pronunciation of aspirates in Latin, and suggests 
that th be pronounced as in 'theater', ph as in 
'Philip', ch as German ch in 'noch' or the Scotch ch 
in 'loch', though here, too, the committee would pre- 
fer the pronunciation as true aspirates. 

There is little doubt that this pronunciation will 
"be adopted into English schools as wholeheartedly 
as the Latin pronunciation, and thus England will 
take its place with America on the side of the most 
exact pronimciation of the classical tongues that our 
investigations will warrant. 

A recent editorial in the Evening Post makes the 
mistake of saying that England has adopted the 
Continental pronunciation of Latin. Of course, the 
Continental pronunciation in Germany, France and 
Italy is the proimciation of German, French and 
Italian, and not the Roman or ancient Greek. This, 
however, is not a serious divergence, because prac- 
tically it applies only to the soft consonants. The 
writer in the Evening Post is both regretful and 
cheerful over the action of the English Association 
and the English schools in the matter of Latin; re- 
gretful because he feels that the possibility of using 
Latin quotations in English speeches is (hereby the 
more curtailed: we shall not be able, he says, to 
have again such puns as fuimus Tores, an objection 
which seems to me to be hardly justified. The time 
when quotations from Vergil or Horace were a tiec- 
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essary part of every English parliamcntar>' speech 
has passed. A large proportion of the House is 
made up now of Philistines, men who have never 
seen the inside of one of the great schools, or of 
one of the great universities. The Labor member, 
the Socialist, the adherent of this or that fad is one 
to whom a classical quotation would not be effective 
or even intelligible. The appeal of the Classics is 
to a different .audience nowadays. 

On the other hand, the writer in the Evening 
Post thinks^ that perhaps this new English pronuncia- 
tion is a step in the direction of a world language 
to which Arcadius Avellanus so vigorously urged 
us (see The Classical Weekly, 2. 57). This like- 
wise seems to me to be an interesting sug- 
gestion, but hardly important, because no universal 
language can now be imposed upon the world ; at 
any rate, such is the teaching of history, and unless 
I am much mistaken, national differences will al- 
ways conspire to prevent any such movement. Latin, 
if adopted, would have to have its vocabulary very 
largely increased, and while that would not be diffi- 
cult, it would still make the language for all prac- 
tical purposes an artificial one. However, the sug- 
gestion remains a pleasing one, and we classicists 
would be glad to have it attain a tangible result. 

G. L. 

MR. A5QUITH ON CLASSICAL CULTURE^ 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., delivered 
his address as president of the association at the 
Town Hall last night, when there was a large and 
distinguished audience. Among those supporting the 
Prime Minister on the platform were the Lord May- 
or and the Lady Mayoress, the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lady Lodge, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Chamberlain. The Right 
Hon. Jesse CoJlins, M.P., Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P., 
Alderman Beale, Mrs. Bcale, Mrs. Vcrrall, Miss 
Daniel, Professors Conway, Robinson, Ellis, Mackail, 
Postgate, Sonncnschein, F'lamstead, Walters, and 
Charles Waldstcin, Dr. Gilbert Murray, Messrs. E 
Harrison, R. Cary Gibson, C. A. Vince, etc. 

4! 4c 4c # 4c 4( 4( 

Mr. Asquith, who was accorded an enthusiastic 
greeting, said: 

That it is my privilege as president for the year 
of the Classical Association to deliver my address 
to its members assembled in the Town Hall of 
Birnvingham may be regarded, 1 think, as a striking 
illustration of the interdependence in this country 
of culture and practice. Birmingham, among all 
English towns, is perhaps the one most associated 
in popular thought and speech with the strenuous 
interests of business and politics. I. myself, for a 
long time past have been compelled to spend my 
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waking hours — if I may use an ancient phrase with- 
out offence — non in Platonis republica sed in RomtiK 
faecc. But Birmingham has set up a University— a 
University with a faculty of Arts, and a Professor of 
Greek and Latin in the person of Dr. Sonnenscbein, 
who has been a pioneer of useful experiments in 
the art of teaching the ancient languages and has 
done as much as any one to organise and develop 
the work of the Classical Association. And although, 
when I reuKimber that I am in the chair which was 
occupied last year by Dr. Butcher, I am painfully 
sensible that one who is not even worthy to be called 
a Scribe has stolen into Moses's seat, yet I can hon- 
estly say that I have never wavered in my allegiance 
to the great writers of antiquity, or ceased to take 
a lively interest in the progress of criticism and dis- 
covery which is every year throwing light on their 
meaning, and laying deeper and broader the founda- 
tions of their imperishable fame. 

The Classical Association has a double side to it 
activities. It seeks to examine and improve ou 
English methods of studying and teaching th 
Classics. It seeks also to coordinate and bring to 
getber the ever accumulating results of the labour 
of British and foreign scholars. Under the first 
head it has already, in the course of two years,, 
brought about a radical change which, both in the 
magnitude of its scale and the rapidity of its exe- 
aition, may well excite the envious admiration of 
iconoclasts and revolutionaries in other walks of 
life. The reformed scheme of L^atin pronunciation 
has been adopted and is in practical use in our Uni- 
versities, and in most, if not all, of our public 
schools. It was recommended for use in secondary 
schools by the Board of Education in a circular is- 
sued in February, 1907, which, however, left it open 
to the schools to retain, if they pleased, the tradi- 
tional English pronunciation. It will be interesting 
to you to know the results, the details of which will 
be set out in the forthcoming report of the Board. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the use of the 
reformed pronunciation has become normal in grant- 
earning schools. Returns have been received 
from 577 schools in which Latin is taught. Of these 
no less than 550 use the reformed pronunciation. 
In 24 out of the 550 the scheme of the Association 
has been adopted with modifications of one kind or 
another, those most commonly made being — (i) the 
di.stinction between m, the vowel, and t\ the conso- 
nant, and (2) the retention of the traditional Eng- 
lish consonantal sounds; as, for instance, the soft c 
and J? before the vowels c and 1. You have thus, in 
effect, in the course of two years made a clean 
sweep of a system of mispronunciation which has 
prevailed in this country for more than three cen- 
turies, and which has done not a Httle to isolate 
English sdiolarship. Encouraged by this success, the 
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tiofi is now attacking the problem of the pro- 
tion of Greek. It will !)e interesting to see 
jp in this more broken and difficult ground 
be found equally easy to rout the forces of 
vatistn. Side by side with these large re- 
thc association is prosecuting a less ambi- 
bdt equally useful, task in seeking to secure 
le highest educational value shall be got out 
thne which is given in most English schools 
teaching of Latin. It is satisfactory to ob- 
iiat the best authorities, even those who speak 
name of natural science, are practically unani- 
as to the necessity of retaining the study of 
When one remembers how few of those who 
present learning Latin in school can by any 
lity develop into scholars in any real sense 
term, it is obviously of the first importance 
atin should be taught in such a way as to be a 
deutic and a real intellectual discipline. Too 
in the past the only permanent gain from the 
devoted during many years to the learning 
:in has been one of at least dubious value — a 
memory for what is trivial and just as well 
ten; But as I have said just now, the asso- 
I has charged itself with another function — 
►f bringing together in a coherent and con- 
form from time to time the results of the 
ches and discoveries of those who are engaged 
r diflBerent fields of scholarship. How many 
;se fields there arc, how infinitely varied is 
yield, and yet how important it is that the 
done in each should be brought mto reciprocal 
•n with the work done in all the rest, will be- 
at once apparent to any one who looks at the 
iWe annual compendium which is edited for 
ouncil by Dr. Rouse. The subjects treated 
ideed, almost bewildering in their number and 
ity; archaeology in all its ramifications, sculp- 
numismatics, mythology, epigraphy, history, 
lar, textual criticism — even this comprehensive 
jue by no means exhausts the various forms 
ivity which the learned of all countries are 
ng every year to a better and closer knowledge 
aneient world. It is a perusal of this \'olume 
has suggested to me one or two reflections 
? changes which, within my own memory and 
f many here present, have been brought about 
I country, lx)th in the conception and practice 
ssfcal study. 

me make my meaning clearer by an illnstra- 
I was reading the other day a discourse de- 
1 to the Classical Association of Scotland by 
jsor Ridgeway. whose Early .\ge of Greece 
id me, among many others, under a deep debt 
igation. Its subject is the relation of archae- 
to classical studies. His main thesis appears 
thst after the death of Porson, English schol- 



arship rapidly degenerated into pedantry and verbal- 
ism, of which the highest achievements were a happy 
guess at a new reading in a corrupt passage, or 
some tour de force in the elegant and futile triviali- 
ties of Greek and Latin versification. If, as he ap- 
pears to hold, the field has now broadened and Eng- 
lish scholarship has recovered, or is recovering, its 
sense of prpportion, the result is, in his opinion, 
largely to be attributed to the introduction and ac- 
knowledgement of archaeology as a necessary part 
of the scholar's equipment. I think that Professor 
Ridgeway is a little disposed to underestimate both 
the range and the productiveness of classical schol- 
arship in this country in what I may call the pre- 
Schliemann era, when practically all that we knew 
of the early history of Mycenae and Crete was to 
be found in the Iliad and Odyssey, and yet these 
were the days in which to mention only a few out 
of many possible examples such books as Munro's 
Lucretius, Conington's Virgil, Jowett and Thomp- 
son's editions and translations of Plato, and the 
earlier part, at any rate, of Jebb's Sophocles saw 
the light. But there can be no doubt that Schlie- 
mann and his successors have had what can only be 
described as a revolutionary influence and have to 
some extent altered the bearings of English, and 
indeed of universal scholarship. During the last 
twenty years it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that in this domain the pen has become the servant 
of the spade. 

We know that the pre-Homeric civilisation of 
which nearly the first traces were unearthed at My- 
cenae and Tir>ms and Hissarlik, stretched back into 
an almost immeasurable pa.st. It may be, and prob- 
ably is, the case that it went through stages of de- 
velopment and decadence in the Cyclades and Crete 
before it crossed to the Argolid. Mr. Evans and 
his school believe that they can trace no less than 
eight so-called Minoan epochs, each with a charac- 
teristic art of its own, before they reach the era 
called Late Minoan III, which begins with the sack 
of the later palace at Knossos about 1400 B.C., and 
which, corresponding roughly with the so-called 
Mycenean of the mainland, perhaps lasts to 1000 
B.C. The revelation of the existence during cen- 
turies, possibly thousands of years, of this almost 
unsuspected Aegean world has, of course, compelled 
a revision of the traditional notion, in which most 
of us were brought up, that we have in the Homeric 
poems the first records of historic Greece. There 
is. no doubt, much that is still obscure, and if I may 
venture to say so, still more that is highly con- 
jectural, in the picture which archaeology has con- 
stnicted of what may be called without prejudice 
the pre-Achaean ages. The great palace of Knossos, 
in its wall decorations and in its sanitary and hy- 
draulic arrangements, was rarely, if ever, surpassed 
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in the later days of Greek art. We gather from that 
which remains of their art that the men who erected 
and lived in and about this wonderful building were 
a dark-skinned and long-headed race, with shaven 
faces, short in stature and narrow in waist, who 
were still in the Bronze Age, and who buried and 
did not burn their dead. Their language does not 
•help us, for, as I understand, none of the Cretan 
scripts, whether pictographic or linear, have as yet 
been satisfactorily deciphered. Can they be properly 
described as a Greek race? Is their art to be called 
Greek art? In the successive waves of migration, 
of which the origin, the succession and the effect 
seem to become more rather than less disputable 
with the progress of research, were they swept out 
of existence, or absorbed either as a dominant or a 
contributory factor in the historic Hellenic race? To 
these questions Professor Burrows, who bas col- 
lected in his excellent book (The Discoveries in 
Crete) everything that is relevant to the subject, ad- 
mits that at present no definite answer can be given. 
Prehistoric archaeology in the region of the Aegean 
has, indeed, raised more questions than it has solved. 
To say this is not to disparage or undervalue the 
service which it has rendered, particularly to Ho- 
meric scholarship — in correcting crude theories, in 
setting aside false interpretations, in giving 
historic actuality to what used to be regarded 
as manifestly legendary or fictitious, and generally 
in recasting the perspective of the poems. But to 
the student of ancient literature archaeology (as 
Professor Ridge way rightly says) must be kept in 
an ancillary position. It must not occupy the fore- 
ground and dominate the scene. There may be as 
much pedantry and waste of time in wrangling over 
the question to which of our nine hypothetical Minoan 
epochs a particular potsherd belongs as in elabo- 
rating theories about the different usages of df and 
o9y. The shadow of the commentator, whatever 
most warmly welcomed by the educated world, the 
lost Attic tragedies, or the comedies of Menander, 
may be his particular calling — textual criticism, 
grammar, excavation — should never be allowed (as 
it so often has been) to obscure and almost oblit- 
erate the writings of genius. The true scholar val- 
ues and uses all these aids and lights, each in due 
proportion ; but the true scholar is rare. Amidst 
all the digging and scratching and scraping that has 
been going on during the last twenty years on all 
sides of the Mediterranean, it is disappointing, 
though perhaps it ought not to be surprising, that 
so few of the lost literary treasures of the ancient 
world have been recovered. The caprice of chance 
which has preserved so much and left so much ap- 
parently to perish still seems to mock our hopes. It 
is tempting to speculate which of the works that 
we know to have existed would, if rediscovered, be 



or those discourses and dialogues of Aristotle which, 
if ancient tradition is credible, reveal him as a mas- 
ter of a readable and even attractive style, or the 
Philippica of Theopompus, which according to Wil- 
amowitz-Moellendorfs recent Oxford lecture 
(Greek Historical Writing, etc, translated by Gil- 
bert Murray), contains more than the special merits 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, and his equally re- 
markable Meropis, which was actually in existence 
in the ninth century? We would gladly exchange 
a little early Minoan pottery for some of these mas- 
terpieces — or, indeed, for some genuine product of 
the chisel of Phidias or Polyclitus. But it may be 
that these things are still only in hiding, to reward 
the indefatigable and undefeated fraternity of the 
spade. In truth, the great writers of antiquity 
remain, as they have always been and always will 
be, their own best interpreters. Archaeology has 
thrown, as it were from outside, new lights upon 
their environment, which have in not a few instances 
made real what seemed to be fantastic, and intelli- 
gible what was almost meaningless. But perhaps 
a still greater service has been rendered in our time 
to English scholarship by the wider knowledge and 
more comprehensive survey of ancient literature it- 
self which is now required of anyone who aspires 
to be a scholar. Thirty or forty years ago, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the so-called classical au- 
thors were a select, almost an aristocratic, body. 
They were studied with a minute and even metic- 
ulous care; I suppose there was not a sentence or 
even a line in the Ethics or the Republic every pos- 
sible interpretation of which was not as familiar to 
the great Oxford coaches as are the traditional 
openings in chess to a Lasker or a Tarrasch. The 
well-regulated student was kept somewhat rigorous- 
ly within this carefully fenced domain. If he 
showed vagrant, migratory tastes which tempted him 
to roam afield, he was warned against the double 
danger of a too superficial knowledge of his au- 
thor and a vitiated style of composition. Intense 
cultivation of the writers of the golden age was the 
rule of life. Nocturna versate manu, versate diuma 
was its motto. It is probable that very few of us 
who were immersed in the great Augustans ever read 
a line of Strabo, or of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
or of the anonymous author of the treatise On the 
Sublime — though two of them were certainly, and 
the third may possibly have been, contemporary with 
Virgil and Horace. There is, I am glad to say, a 
growing tendency to extend the range of classical 
reading. There is no fear of the great masters of 
style and literary charm beine dethroned from their 
seats of power. Homer, the Attic dramatists, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, the Augustan poets, Cicero, Livy 
and Tacitus will always maintain an undisputed as- 
cendency. But even though a man should put in 
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ic purity of his iambics, or of his Greek and 
prose, ihis scholarship is one-sided and in- 
te unless he makes himself at home in less 
r epochs, and in fields that have been less 
usly tilled. The two fascinating books of 
lor Dill show what a mine of interest, literary 

as historical, lies open for exploration in the 
tnturies of the Western Empire, and the His- 

Classical Scholarship by Dr. Sandys, the ac- 
;hed public orator of Cambridge, supplies a 
•cm which we have all suffered, and for the 
ne supplies English readers with a luminous 
nnected narrative, to use his own words, of 
:curate study of the language, literature and 

Greece and Rome, and of all they had to 

s as to the nature and history of men". Dr. 

reminds me of what possibly even some 

rs of the association may have forgotten — 

e origin of the term "classical", which forms 

our title, and has given its name to a whole 
: learning and research. In the Noctcs At- 
XIX 8, 15) Aulus Gellius describes an earlier 

as Classicus scriptor non proletarius — a 
or which apparently goes back as far as the 
I of the Roman people into classes by Servius 
. Those who made up the last and lowest are 
ni. There are many authors, both ancient 
dern, who are more read than they deserve to 

they belong irretrievably to the proletariate 
ature. But I venture to think that in days 
Y we have been too subservient to tradition 
nvention in refusing to admit the title of 
I and interesting writers to be ranked with 
ssics. 
y, may I not say, without any disparagement 

grea^ scholars of our youth, that what we 
} Qassics, whether as an instrument of edu- 
or as a field of research, have come to be 

in our time with a larger outlook, in a more 
c spirit, with a quickened consciousness of 
elations to other forms of knowledge and 
epartments of investigation. This is, indeed, 
cteristic of the general intellectual movement 
time. It is more and more remarked that the 
nansions which go to form the Palace of 
:dgc and Truth open out into each other, 
is no longer any question of mutual exclu- 
ill less of absorption or suppression. I was 
truck with this on reading the brilliant ad- 
elivered this autumn to the assembled rcpre- 
es of Natural Science by the President of the 
Association. It is clear to anyone who reads 
dress that mechanical theories and explana- 
) longer satisfy the well-equipped biolocrist or 
: who has to deal with the problem of living 
even in its rudimentary forms. In like man- 
facile and attractive simplicity of many of 



the theories which had crystallised almost into dog- 
mas to as Greek origins, Greek religion, the order 
and development of Greek poetry, and as to a hun- 
dred other points, has had to yield to the sapping 
operations of the comparative method, and is found 
in the new setting of a larger scheme of knowledge 
to be hopelessly out of perspective. There is noth- 
ing more irksome to the natural man than to have 
the pre-suppositions on which he has lived rooted up 
and cast upon the rubbish heap. But this is the 
often unwelcome service which science is always 
rendering to the world. Aristotle said long ago that 
the being that could live in isolation was either above 
or below humanity. There is no form of study — least 
of all the study of language and literature, which 
are the vesture of men's thoughts and conditions — 
that can afford to isolate itself without incurring 
the risks of pedantry and sterility. Here is a work 
which is worthy of the co-operative effort of this 
Association of scholars. For the literature of the 
two great European races of the ancient world can 
never lose its supreme attraction, its incommunica- 
ble splendour, and of them it is true in the famous 
words of Roger Bacon : Notitia linguarum est prima 
porta sapientiae. 



SUMMARIES 

THE ORIGINALITY OF VERGIL 

Under this caption Professor Kroll writes in the 
Neue Jahrbuecher, September, 1908, on Vergil's 
method of working. I give a summary of the pa- 
per. Since Skutsch in his Aus Vergil's Fruehzeit 
proved that the Ciris, far from being an imitation 
of Vergilian poetry, was a poem by Cornelius Gal- 
lus, the unfortunate favorite of Octavian, and that 
the great poet imitated it^ and since Paul Jahn 
published his Studies on the Composition of the 
Bucolics and Gcorgics, no one can- doubt that Vergil 
was far from claiming for himself an absolute inde- 
pendence from predecessors. Thus the sixth Ec- 
logue is a patchwork from the poetry of Gallus, the 
fourth, besides following in its general outline the 
precepts of the rhetorical schools on the composition 
of birthday speeches, imitates Hesiod, Aratus, Catul- 
lus, and even the sixteenth epode of Horace. It 
had been held that the Georgics were the most spon- 
taneous product of Vergil's pen, since his predilec- 
tion for rural life is well attested. Yet even his 
vidi and memini in this work is only a way of speak- 
ing. In reality Maecenas had called the poet's at- 
tention to the fact that this subject had not yet been 
treated in Latin poetry, and Vergil wrote the Geor- 
gics after a thorough study of the extant sources, 
attracted, no doubt, very much by the nov- 
elty of the task of recasting the simple language 
of a Cato and a Varro in the flowery speech of a 
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poem^. Neither does the poet desire to have his most 
ambitious work, the Aeneid, viewed as an original 
production. Nor, indeed, was such desire feasible 
where the chief moments of the action were a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. The adventures of the 
first six books are a conscious parallel to the first 
half of the Odyssey, the other six to the Iliad, a 
matter which by now has become hackneyed. The 
subject matter for the first part he found ready at 
hand in the Greek mythological handbooks, in Rn- 
nius and Varro. For the second half he had the 
help of Cato's and Varro's Histories, but little ma- 
terial outside of them. To make an epos out of 
these materials he needed poetical force. For this 
he went to the great maestro di color ohi sanno, to 
Homer. That the parallel was intentional is clear 
from the famous reference to the poem even before 
its finish in Propertius 2. 34. 36, nescio quid maius 
nascitur Iliadc. Yet he hardly ever resorted to an 
absolute translation. Thus in the sixth book the 
general idea — somewfiat superfluous in considera- 
tion of the repeated preceding prophecies — was taken 
from Od. XT, but the description of the funeral 
from Iliad IX and XXIII, the sacrifice from Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, the description of Hades itself from 
Orphic sources, the return of the hero from Od- 
yssey XIX. 

The matter would bear a different aspect, and 
Vergil would have to be credited -with a great and 
bold invention, if Heinze (Vergil's Epischc Technik, 
second edition) were right in the statement that the 
thcjne of the epos is the development of the charac- 
ter of its hero, who only during the course of the 
narrative and under the stress of his misfortunes 
becomes the really Pius Aeneas. This statement, 
however, has met with decided opposition on the 
part of scholars, and will hardly be approved even 
by the lay intelligence of mere teachers. If it were 
true, Vergil would take his place in the epic literature 
as the worthy peer of a Shakespeare and a Goethe. 
Perhaps one may claim that the poet makes up for 
the lack of originality in invention by his plastic 
descriptions. But in these he is surely not at his 
best. How weak is the answer which in imitation 
of Odysseus Aeneas in r. 378 gives to his mother, 
how much out of place the laughter of the Trojans 
when in Book V Mcnoetes emerges from the water 
in which he has been hurled, a scene imitated from 
the agones in the Iliad (this latter incident may 
perhaps be explained as in favor of the Roman poet. 
To me, at least, it seems as if Vergil had trans- 
ferred, by conscious anachronism, the attitude of the 
Roman populace of his age to the time of his hero). 

Thus we are confronted by the problem: how, in 
spite of all these drawbacks, could Vergi! achieve 



• For a different and. I tbink^souader account tee Ferrero,Greatnru and 
Decline of Rome(BnglUb Trantlatlon), j.-.96^j05,etpecially 304.— C.K. 



such immediate and almost unanimous ai)proval? 
We can hope to understand this phenomenon only 
if we put ourselves into the mental a/ttitude of his 
contemporaries. As most poetical subjects had been 
treated over and over again, glory was achieved by- 
clothing old matters in a new form. And this held 
good at the time not only of poetry, but also of 
prose. The theory of style had been fully and ful- 
somely developed (see on this topic the excellent re- 
marks of Norden in his Antike Kunstprosa) : con- 
formance to rules was valued above everything. 

Now Callimachus had in his masterful manner 
condemned the large (cyclic) epos: a great book is 
a great evil, was his final judgment. For this tedi- 
ous product he had substituted the Epyllion, an 
episodic epic of moderate length, comparable to the 
relation of the short story in our times to the three 
volume novel of fifty years ago. His example had 
set the fashion for Rome in the boyhood of our poet. 
The novi poetae walked piously in the footsteps of 
their master, and Vergil himself has incorporated 
such an epyllion in the Aristaeus episode of his 
Georgics. At this juncture Augustus approached 
the great poets of his time with the demand to cele- 
brate his accession to the throne with a great his- 
toric poem. Horace and Propertius both had firmly. 
though politely, refused his behest, but he had bet- 
ter success with the softer Vergil, even though in- 
clination and self-introspection showed him his 
weakness. But being the child of his age he could 
not divest himself of the tendencies of that age. 
Though cyclic in form, in spirit the Aeneid still is 
an epyllion, and of decided Alexandrian character. 
'I he interest of the poet is centered in the dY^matic 
ard pathetic effects; hence he is at his best in those 
hooks which lend themselves to these eflFects, the 
most successful among them being the fourth book. 
Alexandrian also are certain matters of form. Thus 
we must interpret his remodelling of verses of Cal- 
lus, Varius, and others as compliments to these men 
in the fashion of the poets of the age of the Dia- 
dochi. Thus, to quote but one instance, Catullus 
says in his Berenice of the queen's lock, Imnta, o 
rcgitia, tuo dc vcrticc cessi, which in Vergil has 
been put into the mouth of Aeneas at his meeting 
with Dido in Hades in this form : invitus, regina, tuo 
dc litorc cessi. 

Next to the influence of Alexandria the age of 
Vergil is characterized by the overwhelming in- 
fluence of rhetorical teaching, which has been so 
amusingly described by the elder Seneca. Vergil, 
of course, had enjoyed a thorough rhetorical train- 
ing. That is plainly apparent in the most successful 
parts of his epic, the speeches, many of which admir 
of being outlined in strict accordance wiih rhetori- 
cal precepts. In them we find all the devices of the 
text books, with their incessant use of the Agaves ot 
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De time in the spring of 1908 I blacked out 
ily an editorial, the purpose of which was to 
that some one undertake for Greek what has 
so well done for Latin, that is, to work out a 
■ulary.of high school Greek, or, to put the mat- 
ifferently, to prepare a select list of Greek 
( to be mastered by students of Greek before 
present themselves for admission to college, 
iroblem, I went on to say, presents some difR- 
s, perhaps, not present in the case of Latin; 
ist one would say. a priori, that many o( the 
i found in the first three books of the Iliad 
)t recur in the student's later reading in col- 

But 3 priori considerations, 1 continued, are 
D value whatever in such ca^es ; Professor 
i's study of Latin vocabulary has shown us 

It has shown, for example, that the number 
ictly poetic words in Vergil is limited; Vergil 
1 his poetic effects by his manner of handling 
ic words. Here, after nineteen centuries, as 
rsult of a study begun for wholly different pur- 

we get most interesting and instructive liitht 
mething that Donatus (Suetonius) says in his 
Vergili (§ 44) : M. Vipsanius a Maecenate 
supposilum appellabat novae caeoi-eliac rcper- 
, non tumidae nee exilis, sf;d ex commuuibus 
i atqne ideo lalentis, i. e. Agrippa (if it was 
barged Vergil with a new kind of affectation, 
however, the affectation of grandeur or niean- 
t>ut that of simplicity. By using ordinary words 
H collocations Virgil, he said, spoke in a false 
which, owing to the means by which it was 
ced, was difficult of detection" (Nettleship, 
, /?). It may well be. then. I continued, 
iurprises arc in store for him who will work 
lis select list of Greek words. 
m reminded of this sketch of an editorial by 
eading of Professor Mac Rae's paper on K 
er Approach to Greek, printed, in part, in this 

Professor Mac Rac makes some most inter- 

and instructive statements about the limila- 
of Xenophon's vi'cabulary, at least as seen in 
nabasis; it is cliar from his declarations that 
le Anabasis a iirinri considerations such as 
ed above about the Iliad are demonstrated to 

rill be necessary, then, for the maker of a se- 
at of Greek wirds to take into account other 



writings beyond those ordinarily read in the high 
school course. Portions of Lysias and the Apology 
of Plato (perhaps, too, tJie Crito) should be rec- 
koned with. 

The best way to work out such a list is to make 
it directly from the texts themselves. Account 
should be taken not merely' of every word, but of 
every occurrence of every word. In no other way 
can secure and final results be obtained. It would 
be well, after all this has been done, to test the 
select list by an investigation whose purpose shall 
be to determine how tar the words of commonest 
occurrence in the works selected recur in the other 
authors usually read in college, e. g, in a play or 
two of Euripides (say the Alcestis and the Medea), 
in Herodotus VI-VII, and Thucydides VI-VII. 

Meanwhile the teacher of Greek is not left wholly 
without aid. At various times within the last twen- 
ty years, special vocabularies of Greek have been 
published. Perhaps the latest comes from the Chi- 
cago University Press. It is entitled Homeric Vo- 
cabularies and is by Messrs. William Bishop Owen 
and Edgar Johnson Good speed, both of Chicago 
University. In a small manual of sixty-two pages 
the authors give first Greek Lists, covering verbs, 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
etc., occurring ten times or more (pp. 3-29). There 
is a further subdivision within each main group, as 
follows; (i) verbs occurring 500-2,000 times. {2) 
verbs occurring 200-500 times, (3) verbs occurring 
too-^oo times, (4) verbs occurring 50-100 times, 
(5) verbs occurring 25-50 times, (6) verbs occur- 
ring 10-25 times. There arc corresponding lists for 
nouns, and a third set of lists tor pronouns, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositions, etc. There are also 
English lists (pp. 33-62), with precisely the same 
grouping, in which the English equivalents of the 
Greek words listed in the first part of the book 
are given in the exact order of the occurrence of 
the Greek wordsi. As has been pointed out by re- 
viewers the book would be more serviceable if the 
Greek and the English words had been put together 
on the same or on opposite pages and it words 
derived from (he same root had been set together. 

This book cannot fail to be serviceable, though 
it attacks the problem in a somewhat different way 
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from that taken by Professor Lodge in his study of 
Latin vocabulary, and in a way which, I cannot help 
believing, is far less useful. Other special vocabu- 
laries that may be mentioned here as likely to be 
of service until the permanent select list is pre- 
pared are the* following : 

Ferguson, E. C. An Aid to Greek at Sight. 46 
p*iges (30 cents). Silver, Burdett and Co. This 
contains "brief lists of important words, grouped 
for ninety-one lessons'*. 

Sanford, J. A. Three Thousand Classic Greek 
Words, 90 pages (J2 cents). Silver, Burdett and 
Co. This contains "the common words, grouped in 
207 lessons, for supplementary study". 

The pages labeled Groups of Related Words in 
White and Morgan's Dictionary to the Anabasis 
(247-290) are also distinctly serviceable. C. K. 

A BROADER APPROACH TO GREEK' 

If I were asked to offer a generalization as to the 
greatest deficiency which the Greek students the 
schools send us show in their preparation, I should 
say that it lay in the matter of vocabulary. Students 
may be, and they often are, deficient in other re- 
spects, such as knowledge of forms, principal parts 
of verbs, case usage, prepositional usage, syntax and 
the like. But the greatest and at the same time 
most serious defect which students show in coming 
to us is their ignorance of vocabulary. This defect 
I believe to be most serious because most fundamen- 
tal. For without an adequate knowledge of words a 
student is impotent. It is obvious that though a 
student have knowledge of all other things which 
I have mentioned and have not vocabulary, it profit - 
eth him nothing. For while the possession of vo- 
cabulary alone will not enable a student to rciid. the 
lack of it alone will disable him. As well give a 
builder knowledge of materials and of all the princi- 
ples of construction and ask him to build a house 
without brick or stone or timber, as to ask a student 
to read a language without vocabulary. 

Roth at Cornell and at Princeton I have always 
been much impressed, whenever I have attempted to 
get students to read Greek at sight, with what has 
seemed to me their astonishing ignorance of common 
Greek words. Words which I could not regard as 
rare, simple uncompounded words, words designating 
simple ideas, have been strangely absent from their 
vocabulary. And not only have students appeared 
not to know enough words, but the kind of knowl- 
ed.s'e which they have had of the words which they 
are able to recognize at all has seemed to me in 
many cases very inadequate. 



iThii piprr was read at thr Second Annual Meeting of The Clawical 
Aiiociaiion of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D.C.,on Saturday, 
April 15, 1908. 1 feel that some apv>logy is due for the title of this paper. 
Had 1 not announced it before the paper was written, 1 should have 
chosen a less pretentious one. The paper has to do chiefly with the 
proalem o' vocabulary, and seeks to emphasise the nee of an adequate 
knowledge of words as pan of the student's approach to the lanKuaee 
— D. M. 6 s . 



For this deficiency I do not think that the student 
himself is really responsible. My inquiries have 
led me to believe that two things are chiefly to 
blame. First, the inherent limitations of the Ana- 
basis vocabulary, and, secondly, the failure of teach- 
ers to make the most of that vocabulary. 

That the limitations of the Anabasis vocabulary 
are very real, I have come to believe. I recently 
began to note down words which the students did 
not know, with a view to ascertaining if possible the 
causes of such ignorance. I found that in many 
cases the reason was not far to seek. In many 
cases — somewhat to my surprise — I found that the 
word did not occur at all in the first four books of 
the Anabasis. In many other cases the word oc- 
curred but once. In a number of other cases the 
word occurred but two or three times, so far as I 
could make out. Also, I found that if the word did 
not occur in the Anabasis, or did not occur fre- 
quently, it was not likely to be found in the Begin- 
ners' Rook. For all such books make it a matter of 
merit that their vocabulary is limited to common 
words in the Anabasis. 

At this point I should not be surprised to hear 
you say that if the word does not occur commonly 
in the .\nabasis, it cannot be such a common word. 
I cannot in this paper go into a detailed consideration 
of this point. But I venture to say that if you were 
to examine the matter carefully, you would modify 
your opinion. You would find, I believe, that the 
Anabasis, excellent as it is in other ways, is not 
likely to give the student a good fundamental vocabu- 
lary. You would find that, while there are many 
uncommon words in the Anabasis and many words 
which the student is not likely to meet in his college 
.'iUthors, on the other hand, many words are missing 
or are used but rarely that are common words in 
other Attic writers. You would, therefore, I think, 
conclude that the knoj^-ledge of vocabulary which 
the student ordinarily brings with him from a read- 
ing of the Anabasis and from his B'.'ginners* Book, 
prepares him but poorly for reading the authors 
which he takes up on entering college. Some con- 
firmation of this view may be obtained by taking 
up a page of Lysias or of Plato, the authors com- 
monly read at the beginning of the first year in 
college, and putting oneself in the place of a student 
who starts to read these authors armed only with 
his Anabasis vocabulary. Let us suppose that the 
student begins with the XVIth oration of Lvsias. 
He will find on the first page 15 words which he 
never saw before. He will find seven words that 
occur but once in the Anabasis. He will find a num- 
ber of other words, probably* as many as ten. that 
occur so rarely in the Anabasis that the student is 
almost certain not to have remembered them. Now 



1 The lack of a word index to the Anabuia make) it difficaJt to five 
accurate figures. 
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the mere labor of looking up 30 words and noting 
their various meanings and selecting the right one 
would, I believe, take more than an hour, without 
counting the time necessary for the proper synthesiz- 
ing of these words into phrases and sentences. I 
believe that even a good student cannot do the first 
page of Lysias in less than two hours, if he is armed 
only with the knowledge he has gained from 'a read- 
ing of the Anabasis. On the second page of this 
oration there are 18 words not found at all in the 
first four books of the Anabasis, four words that 
occur but once, and probably as many as eight or 
ten that occur so rarely that the student will, as be- 
fore, not have remembered them. Beginning with 
this page the student would, as before, have to look 
up over 30 words. We get substantially the same 
results if we assume the students to start with the 
Xllth oration of Lysias. An examination of the 
second page of this oration, a portion of Lysias 
which Professor Jcbb (Attic Orators, i. 287) quotes 
as a good example of the iydpyeta or clearness of 
Lysias, shows about 28 words which a student would 
likely have to look up, if equipped only with the 
vocabulary which he brings with him from a reading 
of the Anabasis. An examination of the first page 
of the Apology of Plato showed 26 words which the 
student would probably have to look up. 

If the above estimates are correct, you will sec 
that the adequacy of the vocabulary of the Anabasis 
is not beyond question, even if teacher and student 
were to make the most of it. And that teachers 
always make the most of it, is, I am afraid, far 
from being the case. In acquiring his vocabulary 
from the Anabasis the student labors under certain 
disadvantages which many teachers do not seem to 
realize. Thus, for example, he meets with many de- 
rived words and compounded words before he has 
met the simple words from which these are derived. 
I am afraid that the teacher does not always labor 
with sufficient zeal to overcome this disadvantage. 
I am afraid that he does not insist that the student 
know the simple words as well as the derived 
product. Thus when the student meets d^Sdu 
on the first page of the Anabasis, how many teachers 
insist that the student know the adjective dffOeir/is 
from which the verb is derived, and the noun ffdiyos 
from which the adjective d<r^eioJ$ is in turn ob- 
tained? Then again the student is very liable to 
remember the meaning which a word happens to 
have in some context of the Anabasis, instead of 
the fundamental meaning of the word. How many 
teachers are careful to have the student avoid this 
mistake? The word 6ipx^ is 'province* on the first 
page of the Anabasis, and 'province' it remains ever 
aiterwards for many a student, even though the first 
page of the Anabasis is probably the only place 
where he will meet with it in this sense. The word 
TdTTta the student learns tc translate as 'draw up* 



in the Anabasis, and he will 'draw up* anything and 
everything that he .sees used as the object of Tdrna 
ever afterwards. In the Apology of Plato, the Deity 
invariably 'draws up' Socrates, instead of 'assigning 
him a post', when the phrase roG di Oeov rdrTom-Qs 
is met with. One does not know whether the stu- 
dent is thinking of Elijah and translating Socrates 
or merely mis-translating the phrase. 'Enumeration' 
is the meaning which many of my students give for 
dpiBfiM, an answer which becomes intelligible 
when you recall the occurence of the phrase dpiBfjubv 
vaietaOat or dpiBfiby vouiy in the Anabasis. The 
word Kpdros I have often had translated as 'speed', 
a translation which mystified me until I noted that 
the word occurs in the Anabasis only in the phrases 
di'A Kpdros and kotA KpdTos^ 'at full speed*. Of 
course 4^e\ai^P€iv is always *to march*, and 
ffradfiM is 'day's march', and never anything else 
for many students. It is in vain that the primary 
etymological meaning and derivation of words are 
given in such excellent vocabularies as that of Good- 
win and White. The student, even the student who 
prepares his lesson without a translation, will ignore 
these, unless compelled to note them by the careful 
and thorough teacher. It is small wonder, then, 
that the student, laboring under these two difficulties, 
the difficulty of having to look up so many new 
words, and the difficulty resulting from his not hav- 
ing properly learned the primary signification of 
words, gets discouraged when confronted with a 
page of Lysias or Plato, and takes refuge in a trans- 
lation. Last year a committee was appointed at one 
of our universities to investigate the use of transla- 
tions by the students. This committee found that 
of 172 students who were studying Greek in the 
Freshman year, 55 admitted that they had used 
translations in the preparatory schools, while 161 ad- 
mitted that they were using translations then in 
college. Thus while less than one-third of the class 
had used translations in their preparatory work, 
practically all of the class were using translations 
after entering college. Now I am very strongly of 
the opinion that the thing above all other things 
that is responsible for sijch a condition is the totally 
inadequate vocabulary of the students when they 
enter college. 

What, then, you will ask, should the universities 
demand of the preparatory schools in the matter of 
vocabulary? 

Well, in regard to mastering the primary funda- 
mental meaning of words, I think the universities 
should insist that these be in all cases taught to the 
students, and the universities should test the stu- 
dent's knowledge rigorously on this point. 

Also I believe that if the teaching of Greek in 
college is ever to be made what it should be, the 
universities should take steps to see that the student 
should know more words on coming to them. I do 
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not mean that the student should know all the words 
which he will meet in such authors as Ly^as and 
Plato. But I do think that a radical improvement 
is in order. I believe that if an honest and system- 
atic attempt were made to master a more adequate 
vocabulary as part of the student's approach to the 
language, the results would more than justify the 
effort. 

Personally, if called upon to formulate a plan, I 
should feel like trying something which may at first 
sound somewhat heroic, but which would, I believe, 
in the end prove to be the easiest and most economi- 
cal method. I should have the student master, as 
part of his approach to Greek, the simple uncom- 
poundcd prose words that constitute the fundamental 
stratum of the language. And together with this I 
should have him learn principles of word deriva- 
tion and word composition. 

To make clearer what I mean by simple uncom- 
pounded words, constituting the fundamental stratum 
of the language, let me explain how I once^ com- 
piled such a body of words as I speak of. I went 
through Liddell and Scott's lexicon and made a list 
of all the simple uncompounded prose words, ex- 
cept such as I regarded as rare or unimportant. I 
excluded everything in the way of a compound or 
easily derivable word. Thus I excluded all alpha- 
privative compounds like A^ijcos and dti^miros, 
all prepositional compounds like hckKivbvvw and 
TpdffodoSf all derivatives like dvayKtos, dKom-iariis , 
and dXi7^iy6t. In short I excluded all words that 
could be easily derived from some other form. I 
did include some derivatives such as alffxp^- For 
though alffxp^s is derivable from a more primitive 
formation rb aTo-xof. I did not consider it easily 
derivable because oltf-xo? is so rare. Words used 
but once and rare and poetic words I of course 
excluded. Some words I included which, although 
rare, were interesting as showing the indebtedness 
of our own language to Greek. 

Having made my selection of words I next pro- 
ceeded to arrange them in declensions and classes. 
In this way I obtained various lists. I obtained for 
example a list of masculines of the second declen- 
sion (including adjectives like dyaSin) consisting 
of 370 words. These I divided into two lists, one 
of more common words, containing 260 words, and 
one of less common words, consisting of no. I 
also obtained a list of neuters of the second declen- 
sion like SQpiv (125 words in all; 90 more common, 
35 less common) ; a list of neuters in 0$ of the 
third declension like eCpoj and yipos (of 75 words; 

11 may say that the occasion on which 1 compiled thit list was at the 
time of the typhoid epidemic at Cornell tome five yean ago. My class 
in Beginner's Greek had just finished the Beginner's Book and were 
about to take op the Anabasis when the epidemic came. Only one or 
two of the class took sick but so many judged it prudent to go home that 
the class of ii was reduced to ii. 1 thought it would be well, instead of 
going on with the Anabasis, to devote some time to vocabulary. It 
would help those who stayed and the others on their return would be 
able to begin the Anabwia from the beginning. 



55 more common, 20 less common) ; a list of 24 
words in ei;t like /ScM'tXc^j 33 «c stems like 
ic^pvl; 19 7 stems like a£f$ 5 x stems like Iph^ 
and so on. This will probably convey to you an idea 
of what I mean by simple uncompounded prose 
words which may be regarded as constituting the 
fundamental stratum of the language. 

Several interesting things emerged in connection 
with the mere making of the above lists. Thus for 
instance the different numbers of words in the 
various classes were instructive. It was illuminating 
to know how many words a given paradigm in the 
grammar represented; how, for instance, V^r, 
6ppi$ot was practically the only $ stem the student 
was likely to meet; how AXt, SKot was the only 
X stem in the language; how »^xw, v-^x^^*^ prac- 
tically stood alone, and how in the case of other 
words their following was very small; whereas in 
the case of words like ApBpcnrot and 8Qpop the 
following was large. Also it was instructive to note 
that similarity of meaning often accompanied simi- 
larity of form. Names of tradesmen affect the end- 
ing in et^s. We have dXic^ fisherman. /SaXaM^ 
bath man, /3a0<^, dyer, pofudt herdsman, x^^'^*^ 
smith, and so on. Names of small animals have a 
tendency to appear among the k stems or the 
7 stems (dX(6»iy|, 7XaG(, Upa^, «Va|i «*?. ^v^* tH-ti^. 
etc). A student could hardly run his eye over five c r 
six words in rijptop or e«br without being able to divir.e 
the significance of the ending. 

It was an easy matter in connection with the 
teaching of the above words to point out principles 
of word formation whereby other words could be 
derived. It was pointed out, for example, how 
alpha-privative compounds could be formed from 
nouns and adjectives; how adjectives like dytrlp 
and dffdtrfft could be obtained from neuters like 
y4wos and ff64pot; the students were asked to 
form similar adjectives from similar nouns and to 
give their meaning {dxpan/p from jcp^rot, dreXi^ fronc^- 
riXos, dTaBi^ from rtddot and SO on. Then from thes 
adjectives abstracts in eta were formed, such as 
dffSiinia from dffBtr^^ dxpdreta from dxpari^ and the stu 
dents were asked to make similar formations am 
to give their meaning. Then, moreover, from th< 
same adjectives in 17? verbs in 4u were derived such 
dff0€y4u from d^-^m^, dKparh§ from dxy>art^ and SO on 
Similarly in connection with words in evt, like 
it was shown how abstracts in €ia like poffikeia, Ii 
could he formed and the student was asked to 
and give the meaning of others. Then verbs in 
were formed from nearly all the nouns in evt lik< 
/SouriXet/oi from /SaffiXeiJt, Ixxel^w from IfnrrtJf . Also it W*S -^ 
pointed out how this category of verbs, being once ^ 
established, grew and spread beyond stems in cv so that ^ 
we get ^v\€6u from an o stem like povXij, woXtretkt from 
ToXirrji, dovXcOu from SovXot, d\fi$€6ia from dXif^i^, wmiJtki 
from Tots and so on. Also it was noted how these 
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teachers are strenuously working towards this goal; 
they have abjured a Latinized German, and perhaps 
their example may encourage us in the attempt to 
banish Latin English from our school translations. 

That the essentials, and only these, should find a 
place in the school Latin grammar, that the rules 
rather than the exceptions, should loom up large be- 
fore the pupil, has led to a simplification of the Latin 
gframmar that is in striking contrast to some of our 
handbooks with their ballast of learned matter that is 
frequently quite irrelevant for the average student. 
The art of condensed but accurate statement of the 
leading facts of grammar is something in which we 
may distinctly improve. In the construction of the 
Latin reader for the very earliest stages of the work, 
the best educational opinion of Germany insists upon 
coherent, continuous narrative text, a!id in discarding 
the disjointed sentence. It is felt that a substantial 
thought-content, an anecdote, a brief historical or 
mythological narrative running through a series of 
sentences, stimulates the pupil, and makes acquisition 
of the vocabulary easier. 

In this connection, ambitious American teachers 
might do well to compare a number of these simple 
readers, and note with what ingenuity the editors de- 
velop from the limited range of vocabulary effective 
and interesting story material, and how they keep the 
whole of the available vocabulary in active use by 
its constant recurrence in the Latin text. 

Throughout this valuable treatise we find peda- 
gogical observations of significance beyond the limits 
of Latin teaching. It is a fundamental proposition 
of the German schools that there shall be the closest 
relation between the study of the Roman authors and 
the teaching of ancient history. "When the same 
teacher, as ought always be the case, controls both 
topics of instruction, there results a breadth of judg- 
ment that is helpful in both subjects". The absi!rd- 
ity of over-specialization, which is just now afflicting 
our secondary schools, finds short shrift among Ger- 
man educators. Are the classical teachers, with their 
wider range of interests, less scholarly in their Latin 
work? If Dettweiler asserts that **Caesar's Gallic 
War must be read for its content, not for its gram- 
matical constructions", we realize that in our sec- 
ondary schools that is an unattainable condition, but 
why must we needs go on hunting up 'conditions 
contrary to fact' and 'gerundive constructions' 
through our Cicero and Vergil years to the lasting 
detriment of our pupils' interest in Roman politics 
and poetry? 

Our American teachers have in the past felt that 
there could be no comparison of results between the 
Latin courses in Germany and America, owinj^^ to 
the great disparity in time allotment. The last chap- 
ter of this new edition of Dettweiler should therefore 
prove of special interest to them. It is devoted to 
the consideration of the successful Latin work now 



carried on in the new type of German secondary 
schools, the reform gymnasia. Devoting less time 
to the work than in the schools of the older type, 
these masters in the reform schools have brought to 
their task the very best results of pedagogic insight. 
Qearness in the presentation of their subject matter, 
correlation in the teaching methods of the several 
languages, enthusiastic co-operation of an elite teach- 
ing force under school directors that are determined 
to establish a new doctrine, have achieved the re- 
sults that arc required in every new educational ex- 
periment in Germany. Their students have success- 
fully met the standard requirements that have long 
been in vogue for the older type of g>'mnasium. The 
reformers have modified the method of instruction be- 
cause of the greater maturity of their pupils. They 
have composed grammars and reading texts appropri- 
ate to the shorter allotment of time, and they have em- 
ployed every instrument of educational efficiency that 
could make the work attractive to their pupils. There 
has been a great unifying process under the influence 
of this method, for the teachers find them- 
selves compelled to draw in their work not only upon 
the diff'erent attainments of their students in every 
stage of Latin work, but also by way of comparison 
and contrast, upon their experiences in the one or 
several foreign languages and the vernacular v.hich 
they have previously mastered. It seems to show 
that the teachers of Latin in Germany are prepared 
to withdraw from the extreme demand of time on 
which they formerly insisted, but, on the other hand, 
propose to secure as effective results by a more in- 
tense and pedagogically effective mode of handling- 
the Latin instruction, and in this direction, too, the 
study of this* volume must afford more than one- 
valuable hint to our teachers of Latin. 
Teachers Collegb JulIUS SaCHS 



nEETINQ AT TRINITY COLLEGE 

The Connecticut members of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England held a meeting at Trinity 
College, Hartford, on Saturday, December 5th. A 
morning session and an afternoon session were held, 
and at luncheon the members were the guests of 
the college. The attendance was about forty. Pro- 
fessor George L. Ilendrickson, of Yale University, 
gave a very vivid sketch of the life, work and per- 
sonality of Franz Bucchcler. The remainder of the 
morning was given to a discussion of the uniform en- 
trance requirement question. This was opened by Mr. 
George E. Davis of the Hartford High School, with 
a tabulation of divergent requirements at the various 
colleges, and a statement of the resulting embar- 
rassment for the schools. Professor Edward Mor- 
ris, of Yale, followed with some protest against the 
CDiifnsion of distinct issues, and in general against 
the a;2:itation of the question as compared with the 
simple agreement — now at last feasible — of a few 
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In the Vicar of Wakefield, Chapter 20, the Vicar's 
son George is describing his wanderings. Part of 
what he says is worth quoting here, because it brings, 
at least to my mind, a certain measure of comfort. 
It is so easy tor each age to suppose that its own 
conditions are without precedent in the world's his- 
tory, whether the particular point at issue is the 
development of trusts or the status of Greek, that 
it is worth while lo remind ourselves from time to 
time that there is little new under the sun, even 
in the way of complaints and lamentations. 

I set boldly forward the next morning. Every 
day lessened Ihe burden of my movables, like Aesop 
and his basket of bread; for I paid Ihem for my 
lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled on. When I 
came to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneaking 
to the lower professors, but openly tendered mv 
talents to the principal himself. I went, had ad- 
mittance, and offered him mv service as a master 
of the Greek language, which I had been told was 
a desideratum in this university. (He had been 
told that there were not two men in this whole uni- 
versity who knew Greek). The principal seemed 
at first to doubt of my abilities; but of these I 
oflfered to convince him, by turning a part of any 
<Jreek author he should fix upon into Latin. Find- 
ing me perfectly earnest in my proposal, he addressed 
me thus : "You see me, young man", continued he, 
"I never learned Greek, and I don't find that I have 
«ver missed it. I have had a doctor's cap and gown 
-without Greek. I have ten thousand florins a year 
-without Greek; I eat heartily without Greek; and 
in short", continued he, "as I don't know Greek, I 
<]o not believe there is any good in it". 

Writers and lecturers seeking lo diagnose the 
diseSiSe or diseases from which classical instruction 
as (or is said to be) suffering often speak and 
■write as if Classics were the one and only sub- 
ject taught in school and college without ideally 
perfect results. As an antidote to such doleful ut- 
terances it is worth while to note that in divers 
Other fields there are voces cinmanlmtn i« dcserlis, 
complaining that all is not well therein, not on the 
principle set forth by Pliny Epp. 6. 20. 17 (Possem 
gloriari non gemitum mihi. non voccm parum for- 
tem in tanlis periculis excidisse, nisi me cum omni- 
bus, omnia mecum perire misero. magno tamen mor- 
talitatis solacio credidisscm), but as a corrective lo 
excessive concentration of vision on our own sub- 
ject and morbid introspection. It is not so long 
ago that Professor Grandgent drew a very vigorous 
indictment against current teaching of modern lan- 



guages. And so it goes in field after field. One 
such ululalion I quote here, partly for the reason 
set forth above, in the remarks preliminary to Ihe 
quotation from the Vicar of Wakefield, partly be- 
cause it contains another presentation of a topic 
which we teachers of Gassics are justified in keep- 
ing ever in mind and employing as an argument in 
favor of the work which we are seeking to do. 

Twenty years ago English grammar well-ni^h dis- 
appeared certainly tor a time, from the curriculum 
partly as a natural reaction against the extremes to 
which the study had been carried and partly under 
the influence of ill-informed men of letters who were 
writing on "the grammarless tongue". The English 
language, it was said, has no grammar; and why 
keep up the pretence? What grammar, it was asked 
further, was known to Addison? And did not Addi- 
son write well enough? So grammars went; and 
their place was taken by language lessons, which, a 
vivacious correspondent informed me Ihe other day, 
"no more leach grammar than they do the length of 
the hair of guinea pigs". 

English studies are now hampered by two defi- 
ciencies, one or both of which the school might help 
lo remove. "The modern literatures", to guote 
Matthew Arnold, "have so grown up under the influ- 
ence of the literature of Greece and Rome, that the 
forms, fashions, notions, wordings, allusions of that 
literature have got deeply into them, and are an indis- 
pensable preparation for understanding them". 
Twenty-five years ago, college students had this in- 
dispensable preparation for the modern literatures, 
but it has since largely disappeared. Greek has 
ceased to be an absolute requirement for entrance to 
college, and Latin in some places is optional. Let 
the process go on for another generation, and the 
best part of English literature will become unintel- 
ligible. In the face of the importance of science in 
modem education, the ancient classics will hardly 
hold their own during the coming years; certainly 
they can never be restored to their old place in the 
school curriculum. Under the circumstances it 
therofore becomes incumbent upon teachers of Eng- 
lish to provide means for acquiring through transla- 
tion such knowledge of the ancient literatures as 
may be necessary for an appreciation of great writ- 
ers like Milton, Keats, Shelley and Tennyson. I 
should like to see introduced into the high school 
prose translations of the Odyssey and parts ot the 
Iliad. No romance can surpass the Odyssey in in- 
terest ; once introduced it will remain. Earlier than 
Homer may come books, of which we have several 
good ones, on Greek, Latin, and Norse myths and 
legends. Let us keep so much at least of the ancient 
heritage. 

These words are taken from an interesting address 
lip Professor W. L. Cross, printed in Education for 
May last, in which Professor Cross voices a pro- 
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test against current methods of teaching English. 

Professor Cross's paper was discussed in an edi- 
torial in The New York Times on June i6, 1908. 
I quote a part: 

But teaching Greek literature in English trans- 
lations is, at best, dry business. Mr. G. H. Lewes 
showed its futility when he took Words\vorth's line 

The river wanders at its own sweet will 
and observed that, translated into a foreign tongue, 
it would assume some such wooden form as, 

The river self-impelled pursues its course. 

While study of that supreme work of translation, 
the English Bible, would tit admirably into Prof. 
Cross's plan, he may provide no substitute for a 
first-hand knowledge of Homer s beautifully articu- 
lated Greek. The text l)ooks that teach it, though 
discarded by most schools, are still available to the 
rare student with the desire and the courage ^"to 
study them up" by himself. C. K. 

A BROADER APPROACH TO GREEK 

(Concluded from page 85) 
Now that it would be highly desirable for a stu- 
dent to be master of such a body of words as I have 
here tried to indicate, and to be able also to derive 
many other words from them is a matter about 
which there can hardly be any difference of opinion. 
But I expect to hear doubt^ expressed as to the 
wisdom of attenipting to memorize lists of words. 
I anticipate objections as to the tour de force of 
memory necessary to master such lists. I expect to 
hear objections as to parrot-like cramming and the 
like. To all this I can only reply here by a declara- 
tion of faith. I believe from my experience that 
such lists of words can be memorized, and when 
once properly memorized are never wholly forgotten. 
1 do not think that with a youth of ordinary intellect 
it requires any particular tour de force of memory 
to master such words, and I deny that acquiring 
words is parrot work, if by that is meant the mere 
articulation of words without proper apprehension 
of their meaning. Learning a Greek vocabulary is 
not a mere matter of superimposition of word upon 
word and of mastering a new set of symbols for an 
old set of ideas. The confines of the Greek word 
do not always coincide with those of the English 
word, and vocabulary work has an educational value 
in itself in that it leads to a more accurate definition 
of elementary concepts. For the word dpm>, for 
instance, the student will not find any one word in 
luiglish that adequately represents it, nor for the 
word <r<a(ppo<rvyri, *" a peculiarly Greek concept 
which cannot be adccjuately rendered in any other 
language". In regard to the passions this word 
means self-restraint, in regard to pleasures it is mod- 
eration and temperance, in regard to demeanor it is 
modesty. 1 he exercise of determining the full mean- 
ing of such words* of tracing their boundaries and 
noting how ihey recede within or advance beyond 
the boundaries of the English terms is a most valu- 
able exercise for inculcating that accuracy of thinking 



without which no mind can be said to be trained. 
But apart from this educational value and merely as 
propaedeutic to further work in the language I am 
convinced that vocabulary work pays. We have 
Greek word-lists to teach the first year men at 
Princeton, and those who learn them — or rather 
those who have learned them (ol A*«A*a^«Ar«) 
will tell you that it pays. To the beginner their 
more experienced brethren are willing to say 

maestumque timorera 

mittite: forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 

I believe that it is as sensible and economical to 
secure an adequate vocabulary in beginning to read 
as it is for a builder to bring to his building site an 
adequate supply of material in beginning to build, 
and the plan of beginning with a meager supply of 
words is as foolish and wasteful as it would be i£ 
a builder should start building with a few bricks or* 
stones and keep running off to the brick-yard 
or quarry for each single brick or stone as- 
he happened to need it. I believe that 
certain amount of material must be store 
in the memory. Before the synthetic pro 
cesses can begin there must be something to synthe 
size. I believe that Mncmos>Tie was and is yet ther 
mother of the Muses. I read the other day som 
striking remarks on the propriety of giving th 
memory something to do, that deserve to be quoted 
They are from the pen of Professor Gayley, Profes 
sor of English Literature in the LTniversity of Cali 
fornia. **If fewer things were despatched", say 
Professor Gayley, "and if more were entrusted t 
the memory, there would be something to assimilate 
and time to assimilate it; there would be less dys 
pepsia and more muscle. Teachers and parents ar 
over-considerate nowadays of the memory in chil 
dren: they approach it gingerly; they have feare 
so much to wring its withers that in most children 
the memory has grown too soft for saddling. In 
our apprehension lest pupils turn out parrots, we 

have too often turned them out loons 

With all our study of children and our gabble about 
methods of teaching them, while we insist properly 
enough that youth is the seed-time of observation, 
we seem to have forgotten that it is also the harvest- 
time of memory". And so until some one invents a 
hypodermic syringe for injecting words into the 
veins of memory we must expect to expend some 
effort in acquiring a language. 

As to the methods to be employed in securing the 
firm lodgment of the words in the mind of the stu- 
dents. I need not enlarge here. Oral quizzes, writ- 
ten tests, sight translation containing the words 
used, composition oral and written, all these will be 
employed by the resourceful teacher. In the matter 
of written te^ts I venture to mention a plan used 
by a teacher who used to send us some of our best 
students at Cornell, a plan which I found to work 
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well in my own teaching. Dictate 20 or 25 Greek 
words, numbering each one, and ask the students 
to write down the English equivalciits in a numbered 
column. Then dictate the same number of English 
words and have the students write the Greek equiva- 
lents in another column. Have the papers ex- 
changed and as you read off the correct answers, 
have the errors marked. Have the proper deductions 
made for errors and the totals computed and called 
oflf. This plan stimulates a healthy rivalry among 
the students and proves very effective. 

If we could only get the universities to publish and 
approve an adequate list of words, and if they would 
base all the Greek composition set for entrance on 
such a list, the student would have a very obvious 
incentive to master the vocabulary. Still another 
inducement would be aflfordcd if the translation of 
passages at sight were made part of the entrance 
requirements. I am not sure but that in the end 
the translation should be made nearly all sight, as 
I understand Professor Lodge advocates. 

As to the time when this deliberate and systematic 
attempt to master an adequate supply of words 
should be made, that might be a matter for expe- 
rience to determine. For myself I am pretty 
strongly of the opinion that it should be begun as 
soon after the student has finished his Beginners' 
Book as possible. I do not think that it would be 
well to attempt it earlier. I do not think it is wise 
to undertake too much in the way of vocabulary 
in the Beginners' Book. But I do think that the vo- 
cabulary of Beginners' Books might be improved. I 
very much doubt whether the vocabulary of a Be- 
ginners' Book should be constituted as if the first 
four books of the Anabasis were all of Greek that 
had come down to us. I believe that the vocabulary 
should be selected with a more liberal purpose as if 
the student were being prepared to read Greek 
rather than to read the Anabasis. At present the 
indictment lies fairly against our Beginners' Books 
that they prepare to read Xenophon rather than to 
read Greek. As compared with the Beginners' 
Books in use in the English schools my feeling is 
that our books are inferior in this respect. 

One other matter which I cannot refrain from re- 
ferring to here, and which I believe to be second 
only in importance to the acquisition of a proper 
vocabulary, is the matter of phrases. I believe that 
it would be of the very greatest advantage to the 
student if he were required to learn phrases from 
the very beginnin[( of his work in Greek, and that 
the advantage would at the same time be very far- 
reaching. There would be, in the first place, the 
obvious advantage of increased facility in reading 
because of the actual recurrence of such phrases, 
if they were well chosen from those most in use. 
But greater than this advantage would be that which 
would result from the quickening of the student's 



sensitivity to Greek phrase-form, and the stimulus 
it would give to phraseologic reading, phraseologic 
apprehension. This matter of picking up a sentence 
by phrases instead of word by word is of cardinal 
importance for facile reading. Phrases constitute 
the primary syntheses in any language, and the fa- 
cile reader is he who is acquainted with a goodly 
store of these to begin with, and with the prevailing 
form of these syntheses. You have only to compare 
your own method in reading with that of your stu- 
dents when next you have them doing sight transla- 
tion, to appreciate what I mean when I speak of 
the importance of phraseologic apprehension in read- 
ing. Whereas you pick up the words half a dozen 
at a time, a handful at a time, your student picks 
them up one by one. Whereas you hover over the 
words, as it were, and grasp them with an inclusive 
comprehension, your student flounders in the midst 
of them. He cannot perform the short bustard- 
flight that is necessary to carry him from the be- 
ginning to the end of a .phrase. And the greatest 
value which I believe would result from the learn- 
ing by the student of a generous store of phrases is 
not the obvious one that depends on the recurrence 
of the actual phrases as so many isles of light on a 
dim page, but that which would result from the stu- 
dent becoming more sensitive to phrase-form and 
more expert in taking phrases at a bound. 

One danger in learning phrases that should be 
avoided is that of bolting the phrase. By bolting the 
phrase I mean the habit so many students have of 
taking a phrase holus bolus without analysis. This 
they are almost sure to do when they do not know the 
elements (words) of which the phrases are composed 
and have the meaning of the phrase as a whole 
conveniently supplied to them in the notes. In this 
respect many of our editions of the Anabasis give 
to the student a debilitating sort of aid that is no- 
wise different from that which he receives from a 
translation. Take for instance the phrase d^A 
Kpdroi. The student is told in the notes that this 
means "at full speed". He accepts that meaning. 
He is perfectly willing to take the editor's word for 
it, and inasmuch as the word Kpdros does not occur 
in the Anabasis except in the phrases d^A Kpdros 
or /card Kpdro^, he never does find out that 
Kpdros really means 'strength', or 'power*. Hence 
when I ask Freshmen what the word Kpdros means, 
they either do not know at all or answer 'speed'. 
This is why, while I should strongly advocate the 
memorizing of phrases, I should not advocate it 
apart from systematic work with vocabulary. There 
is the same objection to learning phrases without a 
knowledge of their constituent elements as there is 
to learning compound words without a knowledge 
of the simple words of which they are composed. 
The student bolts in either case and the result is 
mal-assimilation and intellectual dyspepsia. 
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Another important advantage of having a generous 
store of phrases in the mind is that they would fur- 
nish the student with concrete examples of case and 
prepositional usage, matters concerning which the 
student's knowledge is generally deficient. "Exam- 
ples are often of more help than the statement of a 
rule". "An ounce of example is worth a pound 6f 
precept". 

This, then, is the gist of the recommendation I 
should like to offer for the better preparation of 
students for their college work in Greek. To put 
the matter in simplest terms, I should advocate the 
compilation by a committee representing the schools, 
and universities, of (i) a body of simple uncom- 
pounded prose words, (2) a statement of important 
principles of word derivation, (3) a body of repre- 
sentative phrases. Also, I should recommend that 
all the Greek composition set for entrance and all 
the sight translation set for entrance be based on 
the vocabulary so put forth. 

Perhaps some of you, calling to mind the amount 
of difficulty that you yourselves experienced in be- 
ginning Lysias or Plato in college, may be inclined 
to think that I have exaggerated the difficulties and 
temptations of the average student at this point. 
But I should caution you against taking your own 
experience as a valid criterion. Students that de- 
velop into classical teachers are more than likely to 
have been different from the average matriculant. 
Thanks to some careful teacher or perhaps because 
of some gracious principle of fore-ordination where- 
by you were predestined to be saved, you were much 
more thorough in your methods from the beginning. 
You would probably be found among the saving rem- 
nant, the II out of the 172 mentioned above, who 
did not use 'trots'. When you came to a compound 
word or a derived word in the Anabasis, you prob- 
ably looked up the derivation. When you learned 
a new word, you probably learned the broad funda- 
mental meaning of the word and not merely the 
meaning which it might happen to have in the pass- 
age where you found it. Hence you brought with 
you to the reading of your college authors a much 
better vocabulary than the average student. Hence 
I doubt whether you can really appreciate the diffi- 
culty entailed on the average student because of 
deficiency of vocabulary. Even to the instructor in 
the university the deficiency of the student in this 
regard may not be apparent. For unless he happens 
to make formal tests or attempts to do sight transla- 
tion he is not likely to be aware of the pitiful paucity 
of words known by the students. Before coming 
away from Princeton I made one or two tests which 
have a bearing on this point. I mentioned above a 
list of more common neuters in 05 of the third de- 
clension. I submitted this list — an exceedingly im- 
portant list for any one to know, since they enter 
into the composition of so many words — to groups 



from the second, fourth, and sixth divisions of 
Freshmen Greek. The second division men knew 
on an average 18 words out of the 56, the fourth 
division men 17, the sixth division men 14, an aver- 
age for all of about 16 words out of the 56. Also, I 
made a similar test on the masculines of the second 
declension. The men from the second division knew 
28 words of the first 69 of my list, the men from 
the fourth 22, and the men from the sixth 19 words. 
These words can not fairly be considered rare. 1 
cite those under the letter to give you an idea of 
how they run. 

dyaBAs eUffxP^ *^«** 

477fXot ofriof Apyvpzt 

dypln Aicpot dfM0fi^ 

Aypiot dXK&rpun dpi^repU 

<W€X^ AtAtrtkot dfiTot 

d$p6oi dptfta d<rir6f 

der6s &p6p<awot a^X6t 

From this I think you will see that the improve- 
ment in vocabulary for which I plead is not unneces- 
sary. I hold in my hand a word-list compiled by the 
Gassical Department at Princeton to be placed in 
the hands of Freshmen upon entering college. The 
students are told that the first vocabulary embraces 
a minimum list of words which they are supposed to 
know on coming. I mention this merely as showing 
that the student's knowledge of words is felt by the 
department to be inadequate, for the action of the 
department in preparing the list was prompted by 
such a feeling. 

It may be said that, the requirements for entrance 
being what they are, there is no time available for such, 
systematic attention to vocabulary as that for whiclm 
I plead. To that I should say, in the first place^ 
that I believe that the student would in the enA 
cover his Anabasis so much more quickly, if proper' 
attention were given to vocabulary, that the timc^^ 
now available would prove ample. In the second. 
place, if the time should not be ample, I believe that^ 
the universities would accept less Anabasis and- 
Homer, if they could only obtain the other morc^ 
valuable mastery of word and phrase which would 
enable the student to go on with his college Greek iiu 
a more satisfactory manner. There is, of course^ 
nothing sacred about the four books of the Ana- 
basis. I believe that even now excellence m Gram- 
mar and Composition would be allowed by most of 
the universities to compensate for flcficiency in 
Homer and Anabasis. 

I have ventured to make the above recommenda- 
tions for a better approach to Greek because I have- 
found in my experience as a teacher of Greek at two 
universities that the present method of preparing 
students is inadequate, and I believe that the inade- 
quacy is due in large measure to the lack of propec 
attention to vocabulary. I do not think that we can 
rely on a mere reading of four books of the Ana- 
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basis to give the student a satisfactory working vo- 
cabulary. What we are asked to do in the univer- 
sities, and what we want to do, is to teach Greek as 
literature, and that from the very beginning. But 
this we cannot do if we have to spend much time in 
teaching words and forms. Literature is noble 
thought in noble form, and of the two nobilities the 
noble form is the essential nobility. To elaborate 
this point would require a separate paper. Forms 
are apprehended by the intellect, form, noble form, 
makes its appeal to the spirit. We want in the uni- 
versities to get the student on beyond the point where 
Greek touches the intellect to where it touches the 
spirit, and helps to produce the 'by-product* of char- 
acter. 

To do this to a greater degree one thing that is 
necessary, one thing that is indispensable, is greater 
facility in reading. If a student were to master such 
a body of words and phrases as I have here spoken 
of, I believe his facility in reading would be greatly 
increased. D. A. MacRab 

PSINCKTON UnZVBSSITY 



REVIEW 

A Short History of Greek Literature, from Homer 
to Julian. By Wilmer Cave Wright. New 
York: American Book Company (1907). Pp. 

543. 

Mrs. Wright's study of Julian and her reviews of 
classical books which have appeared at sundry times 
in the Nation have revealed* her independence of 
judgment, her marked literary skill, and the breadth 
and catholicity of her learning. She was admirably 
equipped to write a manual of Greek literature, and 
the work which we have before us is, as one would 
have confidently expected, well done. In the brief 
space of 517 pages we have a lucid survey of Greek 
literature down to Julian, divided into twenty-three 
well-selected chapters, each chapter accompanied by 
a serviceable bibliography of editions, important mon- 
ographs and articles, and translations. At the end is 
a full chronological table, followed by a good index. 

The author has endeavored to adapt the treatise to 
"the reader who, though little or not at all acquaint- 
ed with the classics, realizes that he cannot appreciate 
any other literature, least of all his own, unless he 
can relate its masterpieces to the types set, once for 
all, by the Greeks", and "the student of Greek who, 
in his second or third year at college, will profit im- 
mensely by a rapid survey of the whole field of 
Greek literature". In spite of the often conflicting 
needs and limitations of these two classes of readers 
Mrs. Wright has succeeded in giving us an account 
of Greek literature that, to a greater extent than 
any other book of the kind in English, satisfies the 
legitimate demands of both. It is not a book for 
the general public — it is too scholarly for that; nor 
for the indolent or ill-trained college student — ^it is 



too serious and thoughtful for members of the "un- 
desirable class". Its appeal is rather to the men 
and women of culture, in and out of college, who 
need a competent guide through the ten centuries 
in which the Greek race developed and brought to 
perfection the great permanent types of literature and 
laid the foundations for the intellectual life of mod- 
ern Europe. 

Mrs. Wright's literary estimates are clearly her 
own, and are set forth in a style so attractive that 
one is tempted not to criticize even if he does not 
accept her view. But a tendency is detected here 
and there to assume that the author's judgment and 
taste are more widely shared by others than 
is the case. The strictures upon the faults of Thu- 
cydidean style (p. 182) are fair enough, though 
perhaps given too great prominence. But in the 
statement with which the paragraph opens, "All 
praise, but few enjoy, Thucydides", the author falls 
into the manner of the essayist rather than of the 
historian of literature. And the statement cannot 
be accepted as true. The unfavorable estimate of 
Euripides (p. 239) is likewise fortified by assertions 
that are not historically correct. The standing of 
Euripides with his contemporaries as revealed in 
the Frogs shows that he was not "out of sympathy 
with his time and with the average Athenian". Com- 
pare p. 298, where Euripides is properly called "the 
delight of the Athenian stage". His victories in 
the contests probably numbered, not five, but, as the 
Vatican MS. states, fifteen; five may have been the 
number of his victories at the Dionysia alone. The 
criticism of Polybius is introduced by the assertion 
that "he is not read". As literature? Neither is 
Mommsen, nor Eduard Meyer. In spite of his ob- 
vious faults of style, which are here well catalogued, 
is it fair to urge against him that he "used the 
common dialect with all its neologisms* which were 
to be so carefully avoided by the later purists" — 
the first approach to the language of St. Paul? Are 
we bidden at this day to accept the standards of the 
Atticist reactionaries? We are nowhere given a 
clear account, by the way, of what Atticism was, 
nor of its far-reaching influence. The Alexandrian 
scholars are generally referred to with the respect 
which is due them, though their work is not sum- 
marized anywhere; but we regret that Pope's igno- 
rant witticism is invoked on page 487 without 
at least a note of disapproval. There were Alexan- 
drians and Alexandrians. 

The most difficult chapter in the book to write is 
in a sense the most successful — that on Homer. The 
long history of the Homeric question is traced dis- 
passionately and sanely. It would be difficult to di- 
rect the student to a better discussion of it any- 

1 ^^AntUepdc" (p. 45) and ^^nnchaperoned" (p. x86) arc Intereiting 
neologigmi in criticiim, bat both objcctional becaiue not illuminating but 
misleading. 
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where. But for the purpose of this book it may 
be questioned whether there is not too much Ho- 
meric criticism and too little Homer in the chapter. 
The addition of a dozen pages on the poems them- 
selves would be desirable in a revision, and would 
bring this chapter into greater harmony with the 
treatment of other authors. In general the reader 
is given a fa'r idea of the contents of an author 
as well as of his place in the history of his branch 
of literature and of his literary merit. In the case 
of writers whose works arc lost but whose position 
in Greek literature is assured, either by the opinion 
of the ancients themselves or by their traceable in- 
fluence, there is generally little to object to and 
much to praise. . The discussions of the lyric poets 
who are known to us only through scanty fragments, 
of the early philosophers, and of the early rhet- 
oricians and sophists may be selected for special 
commendation. On the other hand, it is somewhat 
remarkable that of the tragic poets after the great 
triad only Agathon is mentioned, and not Carcinus, 
Astydamas and Theodectas, and that of the poets 
of the Middle Comedy only Antiphanes and Alexis, 
of the New only Diphilus, Philemon and Menander 
are named. The New Comedy cannot be understood 
without the background of both the tragedy and 
the comedy of the fourth century, and of the lead- 
ing figures of this period we chance to be excep- 
tionally well informed through Aristotle and other 
contemporary sources. A paragraph on the exten- 
sive letter literature is also to be desired, especially 
on the later purely literary letters, which are only 
casually referred to. The most serious single omis- 
sion is the absence of all reference to the New Tes- 
tament writers. They deserve a separate chapter; 
see Mahaffy's chapter in his Progress of Hellenism. 
The least satisfactory part of the book, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, is the treatment of dramatic his- 
tory in the otherwise excellent chapters on the dra- 
matic poets. Aristotle docs not tell us a great deal 
on these subjects, but that little is precious and 
should be faithfully handed down together with such 
increments to our knowledge as have come to us 
through the recovery of some of the sources of in- 
formation possessed by Aristotle and assumed by 
him to be known to his instructed hearers. It will 
not do to assume (p. 186) that "both tragedy and 
comedy were derived from the choral dances in 
honor of Dionysus"; this is to ignore the funda- 
mental difference between the Dorian dithyramb and 
the Attic comus. The satyric clement should receive 
greater emphasis, as should the probable course of 
the evolution of the tragic tetralogy out of the satyr- 
drama. The structure of the Old Attic Comedy as 
seen in Aristophanes is far from being "already 
closely akin to tragedy". "Prologus, Parados and 
Exodus", the author says, "with Episodes of arbi- 



trary number and length, are all there". But the 
parodos has a structure all its own, while the epi- 
sodes are so unlike those of tragedy in number, po- 
sition and function as to suggest an origin quite 
different from that of the episodes in tragedy. The 
researches of Humphreys, Zielinski, Poppelrcutcr, 
Kaibel, Korte, Mazon and others have been so fniit- 
ful of illuminating results, have added so greatly 
to our understanding of Aristophanes jnd his prede- 
cessors back to Epicharmus, that Attic comedy can 
no longer properly be discussed in the old-fashioned 
way. Epicharmus (whose floruit is placed a quarter 
century too late) almost certainly did not employ 
a chorus (p. 2rjz). And the comic chorus certainly 
did not perish (pp. 305, 307) at the close of the 
fifth century. We find a lively remnant of it even 
in the new plays of Menander. The allusion to the 
choregia in Arist. Ran. 404. and scholiast and the 
joke of the comic poet Strattis have been misunder- 
stood. There is no authority for the statement (p. 
520) that the Attic state assumed control of the 
tragic choruses in 508, that Aeschylus's first exhi- 
bition was in 499, that. Aeschylus chose to live in 
Sicily after the rise of Sophocles to the prominence 
of a rival (p. 143). The first comic contest under 
the auspices of the state was held in 486. Comedy 
and tragedy were taken into the Lenaea only in the 
late forties and thirties respectively. At the City 
Dionysia the number of competing tragic poets was 
three, of comic poets -five, except during the major 
portion of the Peloponnesian War. Euripides was not 
"virtually defeated" (p. 239) in 455 when he was 
last with the Pelrades; nor can we properly refer 
to the "third prize" in tragedy. At the Lenaea three 
comedies and sometimes, at least, two tragedies wer<^ 
given in the fifth century. Down to 386 old trag^~ 
dies could be brought out in competition with new "^ 
the privilege of reproduction seems not to have be^^"* 
confined to the plays of Aeschylus. The statemer"^^ 
which the author repeats on p. 214 is due to tl 
joke which Aristophanes puts into the mouth 
Aeschylus to the effect that his plays had not di( 
with him. We know of no instance of a poet coi 
peting with two plays (p. 276) ; the hypothesis 
the Vespae rightly attributes the Proagon to Ph 
lonides, and Aristophanes, as we now know, WJ 
victorious with the Vespae (p. 289), which Ph" 
lonides brought out for him. The epigraphical recorc 
of victories show that the archon granted the choi 
to Aristophanes himself, and that the victory 
ofticially his, even when he committed the play to'ai:::^ 
other to put upon the stage for him. The statemeir 
about the Andromache (p. 250) should be modifii 
accordingly. The second Pax was brought out 
the Lenaea: Apollodorus was the leading actor ti 
it. The Plutus was first at the Lenaea in 388. 
tiphanes wrote no play Alcestis (p. 306). Phile 
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s shown by contemporary records to have been 
acusan by birth and not from Soli (pp. 308, 

The first victory of Crates was in 450 (pp. 
20). EupoHs lived till ca. 410 (p. 281). Aris- 
ties won a victory at the Dionysia in 425 or 
I prouder victory, we may surmise, than the 
an victory with the Knights (p. 286). The 
)f Aristophanes's de ith, as of his birth, is un- 
1 (P- 303)' Menander made his debut in 324, 
I 321 (p. 309). Periclcs was 40 years old ca. 
p. 521). The beginning of the career of Aga- 
was in 416, of Alexis ca. 356 (521). The 
r*s method of indicating the period of an au- 
by an assumed floruit at the age of forty is 
misleading when the only fixed date in a 
•'s careel- which the ancients record is that of 

specific event or achievement. The chrono- 
1 table should be thoroughly revised and mis- 
g calculations due to this practice eliminated, 
nanual which combines so many points of ex- 
ec as this will undoubtedly undergo many rc- 
s. In the hope that this prophecy may come 

1 few minor matters may be mentioned in con- 
ns There should be some reference to Wila- 
tz's opinion about the so-called Alexandrian 
1' of the lyric poets, and also to his discussion 
Ion's poems in his Aristotclcs and Athen. The 

of Sappho's influence on Theocritus deserve 
on; see Cook's article in the Classical Review, 
does not exhaust the subject. An allu- 
to the relation of the dithyramb to Apollo 
i be inserted on p. 129. In the Eunicnides 
la does not give the "casting vote" (p. 201), 
ither awards the verdict to the defendant be- 
of the tie. The references to the number of 
. employed in the extant plays should be re- 
in view of Rces's recent treatise. Greater 
icance is to be attached to the absence of a 
background in the four early plays of Aes- 
» (p- 190)- Present-day opinion on the ques- 
)f the stage in the fifth century is not so di- 
as is intimated on p. 191. The view of the 
g of the Promctlicus is untenable (pp. 192, 197). 
ccyclema is distinctly overworked (pp. 193, 204, 
07, 219). It was probably not represented on 
age in the grotesque shape of a cow (p. 199). 

2 Acharnians Euripides is nol represented "in 
arret" (p. 285), or "swinging absurdly in a 

machine" (p. 295). but is simply sitting in 
udy d/a^ddrjv, with his legs drawn up to hold 
riling tablet, as Bl:l^^ showed years ago. We 
wish that the work of .VmericHn writers were 
freely mentioned in the hihliov^raphies, at the ox- 

if necessary of w<»rthlcss things like Kynas- 
Theocritus (twice mentioned), or antiquated 
like SommerhrDflt's Scicnica; for example, Sey- 
S Selections from Pindar. l)nr.j:ess t)n I^lpidcictic 
ture. White on the Stage in Aristophanes, 
►hrcys'sAntigone, Morgan'stranslation of Xeno- 



phon on Horsemanship. Of foreign books the fol- 
lowing should certainly be added : Bethe's Prolego- 
mena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Alter- 
tum, Barnet's Primer of the Greek Drama, 
Bodcnsteiner's Szenische Fragen, Neil's Knights, 
Mazon's Pax, Croiset's Aristophane et les parties 
politiques, Meineke's Historica critica comicorum 
Graecorum, Mahafify's Silver Age of the Greek 
World (the first edition under the title Greek'World 
under Roman Sway is out of print), and Paley'a 
Aeschylus. Edward Capps 

Princbton University. 



The following sentences, quoted from a circular 
issued by the Classical Association Of England, ad- 
mirably express the purposes of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States : 

The objects of the Association are to promote 
the development and maintain the well-being of 
classical studies, and in particular : 

(a) To impress upon public opinion the claim of 
such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education ; 

(b) To improve the practice of classical teaching 
by free discussion of its scope and methods ; 

(c) To encourage investigation and call attention 
to new discoveries; 

(d) To create opportunities for friendly inter- 
course and co-operation among all lovers of classical 
learning in this countr>'. 

Membership of the Association is open to all per- 
sons of cither sex who are in sympathy with its 
objects. 

From the statement of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation it will be seen that it appeals for support 
to all who are interested in the study of the Classics, 
to University Teachers, to Head and Assistant Mas- 
ters and Mistresses of Schools, to Private Tutors 
and Private Students, and, not less, to all those 
who. though actively occupied in business, politics, 
or the work of the learned professions, retain their 
interest in the classical literatures and civilisations, 
and a belief in their humanising influence. 



One of my students has translated Horace Odes 
3. 9. 17-18 

quid si prisca redit Venus 
diducto.sque iugo cogit aeneo 
by 'What if old Venus return and unite us with a 
brass ring?' Recently, in sight translation, for Re- 
f^imi Stat inccrta a girl fearlessly suggested 'The 
queen stands in a cart'. L. B. Mitchell 

Williams and Vashti Collegs, Alrdo, U inoit 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The first informal meeting of the New York Latin 
Chib will take place at 10 o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, Jau'.iary 23, at the Packer Institute, on Joralemon 
Street, near Clinton. Brooklyn (take Subway to Bor- 
ough Hill; Joralemon Street runs west of Borough 

Hall). The meeting will be given over to a sym- 
posium on the function of Latin Prose Composition 
in the teaching of Latin. There will be short ad- 
dresses and discussions by a number of teachers, in- 
cluding Professor McCrea, Messrs. Bice. Jenks. 
Radin, Miss MacVeagh and other«v. 
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in which there is a legal or school holiday, at Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West i2oth Street, New York City. 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

hy Charles Knapp^ Ph.D.^ Barnard College^ Columbia University 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far, about one-third of the thirty-five 
merrbers of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
exnecred. KNAPP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

5end for descriptive circular 

SCOTT, PORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By W. B. Gunnison ^W. H. Harley, Erasmus HallHigh School 

All the text, gramniar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. $1.25. 

the: first year of latin 

By the same authors; a preparation for Caesar . Ii.oo 

SILVER, BURDETT & COiVIPANY 
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SmrtH's GreeK Series 

VolmiiM for Colleg0t 

Adams's Selected Speeches of Lysias $1.50 
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virtue is convenienter naturae vivcre. So we stu- 
dents of the Classics, by contemplating the beauty 
and order, the logical clearness and accuracy of the 
ancient classical tongues, should arrive at the doc- 
trine, to be exemplified always in practice, that 
beauty, order, niceness, logical clearness, fineness 
should mark all that we write or publish. C. K. 



AIDS IN TBACHINQ CAE5AR' 

The struggle for success in teaching Caesar often 
reminds me of Edison's definition of success in life, 
when he says it consists in 2 per cent, inspiration 
and 98 per cent, perspiration. We all know about 
the perspiration, but the inspiration may not come 
so easily. Yet if our boys and girls are ever to come 
out victorious from grappling with Caesar's abla- 
tives absolute, laying siege to his gerundives, and 
fighting the barbarian subjunctive to a finish, they 
must be given, somehow or other, a little of the 
courage and enthusiasm that Caesar inspired in his 
soldiers. How easily this could be accomplished if 
the pupils could only see in the text what the old 
Roman saw — a moving picture of thrilling dramatic 
action, where the tramp of soldiers* feet, the cry of 
battle and the shout of victory could almost be 
heard! But they seem to think there is nothing to 
be evolved but an endless confusion of camps, 
marches and grammatical constructions. Even when 
one tries to get a little spirit into the work, and has 

• 

at last succeeded in arousing interest, some member 
of the class suddenly falls sprawling into a gram- 
matical pitfall and all progress is stopped.. In fact 
the boys and girls are so continually being worsted 
in hand to hand conflict with almost every part of 
speech, that anything more than drill in forms seems 
hopeless. 

Yet some time ago I determined that if anything 
could be found to create an interest and lessen the 
drudgery, I would find it or die! And after various 
experiments I discovered a few practical aids that 
I could get time for, which I will explain and then 
show some slides in illustration. Since one of the 
great difficulties of the Caesar year is lack of. time, 
let me say in passing, that I have found in my class 
that a short lesson definitely assigned and well 
learned pays, for it both encourages the pupil and 
also gives time for sight reading, or for study in 
class on the next lesson, when the outline of the 
story can be seen, difficulties pointed out, and careless 
methods of work corrected. And since the knowledge 
of Latin a pupil has really amounts to only so much 
as he has power to use — constituting his tools, as 
it were, for future work — this class-study seems to 
me especially valuable. 

Perhaps this paper should have been entitled Prq)- 

IThis paper was presented at the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C, on 
April 15, 1908. 



aj-ations for Studying Caesar, for a great deal of 
interest can be aroused, I find, during the first year 
of Latin, and it is here that I count on making real 
progress. I start with my girls in the beginners' 
class and make them an offer. I say to them "Which 
is your hardest day?" 

"Thursday!" comes the answer in a chorus that 
leaves no uncertainty. 

"Very well", I say. "Now if you will give me 
fifteen minutes on Wednesday afternoons after 
school, I will assign you no lesson for Thursdays". 

With true American scent for what appears to be 
a good bargain, they accept my oflFer. 

This seemingly perilous experiment I work out as 
follows: the Thursday class, with no preparation, 
is regarded as a study period where teacher and 
pupils together do advance work, to be recked as 
review the following day. In this way no time is 
lost in class work, and the bad habits of study men- 
tioned before can be replaced by better. 

In the fifteen minutes they give me on Wednes- 
days, I read to them during the first semester, what 
they are pleased to call a story. It is on Roman 
life, with a few characters strung together for a 
thread of narrative. The scene, laid in the home of 
an old Senator of the late Republic, and the story 
opening with the scurry of slaves in the morning, 
cleaning the house as the first beams of the sun 
strike the statue of Jupiter in his great quadriga on 
the Capitol, take them into a Rome full of life. 
They follow the old Senator and his friends to the 
Forum, the senate, the chariot-race and the bath; 
they see him reading and writing in his library, giv- 
ing a banquet and attending the funeral of one of 
his friends. 

This glimpse seems to surprise the girls into real- 
izing that the Romans really did eat and drink, get 
excited and grieve just as we do to-day. I clinch 
the subject by asking the English department to let 
the girls writd some of their compositions on the 
Romans, a request that is always most cheerfully 
granted ; and I find that the experiment of only four 
prepared lessons a week, arranged on the plan I 
have mentioned, seems to produce only favorable 
results. 

The second semester I take up Caesar and his 
army. On the first Wednesday I explain the politi- 
cal situation at Rome in the time of Caesar, a period 
which they will not yet have reached in their 
history, giving it of course much condensed and i 
one-syllable English. The second week I take \x 
Caesar, trjing to make them see his wonderful pc 
sonality, the man who could be one day a fashiona1> 
elegant at Rome, and the next take forced march 
and sleep on the cold damp ground, a hardy soldie 
at one time planning with that keen, far-sight 
brain the kingship of the Empire, at another, rus 
ing like a common soldier into the thick of t 
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fight, or with a single brief speech changing a pan- 
icky army, terror-stricken at the reports about the 
ferocious Germans, to enthusiastic legions wild with 
desire to get at the enemy. 

After this comes the army, its officers, soldiers, 
marching, fighting, and camp-making. And here the 
work of the girls comes in. A proposal to make 
some spears and shields usually meets with generous 
response. If not, the suggestion of a La/tin Club to 
meet some Saturday morning generally accomplishes 
it, especially if the magic word refreshments is 
mentioned, or, in extreme cases, a club-pin. With a 
little oversight much may be done. Swords can be 
cut from a piece of soft pine according to a good 
pattern — and there arc almost always two or three 
girls in a class able to use tools without cutting off 
their fingers. A spear can be made from a clothes- 
pole or even an old broomstick, plus a long tin horn, 
the mouthpiece of the horn being magically trans- 
formed by a tinsmith into a fine spearhead. The 
shield, with a frame of two strips of lath and the 
hoops of a sugar barrel — ^for we do not try to make 
it of solid wood — is covered with brown cardboard, 
cambric, or canvas to represent leather, the metal 
rim and thunderbolts of Jove being represented by 
gold paper. Helmets of canvas lined with felt are 
covered with black or brown paper, and those of the 
officers decorated with a crest of horse hair if avail- 
able, or of red or black feathers. One of my girls 
this year furnished an old red ostrich plume, which, 
although it may not have been quite correct histori- 
cally, certainly made a very grand appearance. One 
can have a battle-fla^ of red silk with fringe of rav- 
eled cord, topped by a cardboard eagle covered with 
silver paper; or a standard of the maniple with all 
of its queer designs either in wood or cardboard, fas- 
tened on to a long pole; but, more than all, a knap- 
sack with real wheat in a real bag, a real 
blanket, two rampart stakes . and a cooking-pan, 
make one almost feel one can hear the trumpet 
order to march. 

Best of all, however, the girls enjoy dressing dolls 
like Roman soldiers. Slim, dark-haired, jointed 
dolls can be bought anywhere for twenty-five cents. 
Usually boy-dolls may be found; if not, the others 
with hair cropped and a few masculine wrinkles 
painted in make good subjects. Then comes re- 
course to numerous mothers* piece-bags, shops are 
ransacked for colored papers with which to decorate 
clothes and armor, book-straps and old kid gloves 
are produced for sandals — and these things com- 
bined with a little ingenuity soon furnish Roman 
generals, lieutenants, soldiers of the legion and light- 
armed aids, which, though they may not look as if 
they had just come from a military tailor, still in- 
spire great admiration in tho hearts of their makers. 

During the last part of this first year of Latin, 
we do what connected reading we can from an ab- 



stract of (the Helvetian War. In such a narrative, 
the principal characters, freed from the detail that 
surrounds them in the text^ stand out boldly. Or- 
getorix on his treacherous mission, with his appear- 
ance as a mighty noble ait the trial and his probable 
suicide, Dumnorix making trouble for his unoffend- 
ing brother, and Labienus, the trusty lieutenant, soon 
become well-known acquaintances and call forth a 
lively interest. At the beginning of this work we 
paste outline maps of Gaul inside the back cover of 
(the text-book, and fill them in with rivers, tribes and 
towns as we meet with them. This and the compari- 
son of the number of the Helvetians to the popula- 
tion of some city that they know seem to make the 
situation fairJy clear to the class. I ask them, for 
instance, to imagine what it would mean to us in 
Baltimore, to have the whole population of Wash- 
ington, men, women, and children, and 40,000 more, 
swarming across our hills and fields. In such a way, 
they see what the migration of so great a host 
meant. To avoid such startling translations as "on 
the next day Caesar marched five thousand miles", I 
ask the girls to pace a mile in their walks. True, I 
get distances varying from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of a mile only, for like Ascanius, they trot 
along with childish steps, but 1 find it likely to fix 
the idiom. And when toward the end of this first 
year, I have finished with the army, I take two of the 
remaining Wednesday afternoons to read them the 
story of the Helvetians and Ariovistus from that 
wonderfully fascinating account in Holmes's Caesar's 
Conquest of Gaul. The outline of the story, taken 
thus, seems to give them an impetus, for they take 
up Book I of Caesar at the beginning of their sec- 
ond year with interest. The indirect discourse in 
this book we translate to the class at first, coming 
back to it for study later, which accomplishes the 
double purpose of giving them the difficult work 
when a little better prepared for it, and keeping the 
story moving rapidly enough to sustain interest. 

When we begin to read of Caesar's making camps, 
we follow the plan of the boy in Mr. Squeer's spell- 
ing class, who when he had spelled c-1-e-a-n, clean, 
w-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, went and did it. 
When wc study about camps we go and make one. A 
moulding or drawing-board furnishes a good founda- 
tion : trench and rampart are made of clay, with 
small whittled stakes, wall and gates of cardboard 
(•if we are representing a permanent camp), tiny 
tents of brown paper, one tent representing the posi- 
tion of each cohort — and the camp is done! Some 
of it can be made mornings before school, by those 
that live near, a bit at noon by some that stay for 
lunch, as, for instance, the little tents which take 
hut two or three minutes each. In fact a great 
deal of this work can be done without much effort, 
the harder parts being relegated to some Saturday 
mornings or the short vacations. 
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When we get to the thrillinp: account of the 
Nervii, we make, after school, a sand battlefield. 
The first time we did this, the only sand available 
was from a large flow^er-pot, the Sahis river was of 
powdered chalk, and the woods of bits of hemlock 
twigs ; but the little match-stick soldiers, painted 
red for the Romans and green for the enemy, 
charged and retreated under their tiny flags and 
standards none the less bravely. 

The sea-fights with the Vencti can be explained 
by a sand map of the coast with its long, low-lying 
points, where the Veneti escaped Caesar by skipping 
so nimbly from one to another; and toy l>oats to 
which have been added boat-hooks and boarding- 
bridges, when floated in a pan of water, show clearly 
the way in which Caesar at last outwitted the 
enemy. 

The interest with which the girls flock in early to 
look at these things, and the pride they take in their 
part of the work surely pays for the little effort of 
all concerned. These are some of the aids I have 
found it possible to use, not at all as substitutes for 
the unceasing work in forms and translation so 
necessary during the first two years, but as an out- 
side means of arousing interest, something to furnish, 
as it were, oil for the wheels^. 

M.\RY E. Harwood 

Thb Girls' Latin School, Baltimore, Md. 



THE 5AALBURQ COLLECTION* 

Washington University has recently come into 
possession of one of the most interesting portions 
of the admirable educational exhibit of the German 
Empire at the late Exposition — the collection of 
models of the Roman fortified camp Saalburg, near 
Ilomburg, Germany, and the reproductions of the 
armor, tools, implements, articles of dress and the 
many other objects found during the excavations 
which have been conducted there during the past 
thirty years. The Praetorium of this camp has been 
reconstructed by order of the present Kaiser, and 
converted into a museum. It wa< for this museum 
on the site of the Saalburg that the collection was 
originally prepared under the direction of L. Jacobi, 
who had had charge of the excavations and is now 
director of the museum. The interest evinced in 
the collection by several prominent Americans in- 
duced the Kaiser to send it to the Exposition as a 
part of the German Educational Exhibit and to de- 
lav its installation in the Saalburg until after its 



1 The slides used in illustration were : an ancient Roman house, 
temple, street, a restoration of the Forum and of the Circus Maximus; 
Roman and Gallic soldiers, Roman sanda's from the Museum at Saalburg^ 
Gallic swords from that of St. Germain-en-Laye ; Caesar's battlefields; 
and the restoration of the Roman camp at Saalburg. 

2Thi9 article is reprinted from The Bulletin of the Washington Uni- 
versity Association, Washington University, for 1905, p«gcs 119.1)6. 
Information concerning this highly interesting and valuable collection 
seems not to be as widely disseminated among classical teachers as the 
importance of the collection would warrant; hence this reprint. — C. K. 



return from St. Louis. Through the generosity of 
Messrs. Adolphus Busch and Robert S. Brookings, 
it was purchased from the German Government for 
Washington University, and a duplicate set will be 
made for the Saalburg Museum. The University 
has therefore the rare good fortune to possess a 
collection unique in this country, and with only one 
counterpart in the world. The exhibit has been in- 
stalled in the west room on the first floor of the 
Library Building, and is now open to the public 

The following account of the Saalburg and of the 
line of fortifications of which it formed a part has 
been prepared with the object of giving to the read- 
ers of the Bulletin in brief compass the topographi- 
cal and historical setting and such other data as 
may serve to explain the significanc*» of the collec- 
tion. What follows is based upon the two-volume 
work on the Saalburg by L. Jacobi*. the Curator of 
the Saalburg Museum. 

It has been pointed out by Mommsen in connec- 
tion with the history of the Roman Empire that 
while we have a detailed account of each of the Ro- 
man Emperors, the. real history of the Empire as 
a whole has never been written; nor can this his- 
tory be written from the literary sources alone. For 
the greater portion of any true account of the de- 
velopment of any given province of the Roman Em- 
pire, we are dependent upon the story told by the 
monuments, and by the ruins which have escaped 
more successfully than written history the mutilat- 
ing hands of time. In the history of the provinces 
of Britain and Germany in particular, which were 
on the outskirts of the Roman world, is this kind of 
information extremely important. 

Among the monuments of Germany which tell a -■ 
story r.ot to be gleaned from written books. th& = 

most extensive is the Roman Limes, or, as the Ger- 

mans call it, Pfahlgraben, the line of fortification f^ - - 
which for 336 miles formed the boundary betwec^-^ ■ 
Romanized southern Germany and the still barbaroi*. ^ 
tribes of the north. This frontier line is still trac^^ 
able through its entire length, from Nieheim on th -^^ 
Danube to Hoenningen on the Rhine. It consistei 
of two sections. The first or Rhaetian section, buil 
of stone masonry of about seven feet in height an< 
three feet in thickness, extended westward 
Xicheim on the Danube to Lorch, between Aalec==^ 
and Stuttgart, a distance of 108 miles. The second 
section, the Limes of upper Germany, was 228 mih 
long. Starting from Lorch, it ran in a northwesterly*' 
direction to Miltenberg on the Main. From Milten- — ' 
berg to Gross Krotzenburg, near Hanau, the Mair* 
formed the boundary. From this point the Limes 
extended northwards until it crossed the valley of 
the Wetter; then with a turn to the southwest if 




1 Das Roemer Kastell Saalburg, by L. Jacobi, member cf the Limes 
Commission. 
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d the range of the Tauiuis to a point a few 
orthwest of Wiesbaden, whence it turns once 
I a northerly direction, and reaches the Rhine 
oenningen. 

latter section, to whose line of fortifications 
.Iburg belonged, consisted of a trench and an 
rampart. The trench is still in places six 
5p, and the rampart about six feet high. The 
rom the bottom of the trench to the top of 
ipart presented a front of about eighteen feet. 
I the rampart or immediately behind it there 
Iready been found the stone foundations of 
all towers. They occur at intervals of ap- 
itely half a mile and are always in evidence 
ts in the line of the Limes. They were built 
stories, the first of stone and the second of 
ind evidently served as watch-towers guard- 
entire line of the Limes (a model is in- 
in the collection). Directly behind the Limes, 
a distance from each other of about nine miles, 
'ere located the large fortified camps of the 
the Saalburg and between each pair of larger 
:here was placed a minor camp or fort with 
f stone surmounted by a breastwork of tim- 

Jmes as thus described, with its trench and 
rampart, its watch-towers, and fortified 
vith walls of stone, dates from about the year 
D., in the reign of Antoninus Pius. There 
owever, at least two previous stages in the 
ment of this line of defenses, the earliest of 
foes back to the campaigns of Drusus in the 
: Augustus. Until the reign of Domitian the 
•y was not formally defined, and was pro- 
>y a series of fortified camps protected by 
•rks. In the reign of that emperor the 
•y was carefully surveyed and the frontier 
guarded by the watch-towers. Finally, un- 
oninus Pius, the frontier was completed, the 
md rampart were constructed, and the camps 
jntly fortified by stone walls instead of by 
rks only. 

)nsulting the map. one sees at once that for 
ion from lloennin^en to Gross Krotzenburg 
iral frontier was not the line of the Limes, 
rivers Rhine and Main, and one wonders 
e Romans, who, with good sense, usually 
atural boundaries, eavc them up in this case 
irtificial frontier in order to secure the com- 
ly insignificant strip of territory thus gained. 
d seem that this portion of the Limes, with 
s of forts, was built, not to serve as a strat- 
•nticr of the Roman Empire, but to protect 
!lianized tribe of Mattiaci of the Taunus 
From the Chatti and other barbarian tribes 
north, and cast. Tn this case we have a 
piece of evidence to be added to that gath- 



ered from the monumental remains of Africa and 
of the other provinces, that the Romans under the 
Empire did, after all, administer the provinces in 
the interests of the governed. 

Unlike the wall of Hadrian in Britain, the Limes 
cannot in itself have been built entirely with a view 
to military defense. The real defensive strength 
was centered in the fortified camps and the small 
forts. The trench and rampart would not present 
a serious obstacle to the passage of a company of 
foot soldiers, or a sufficient defense for a small 
force of soldiers behind it, though it would be an 
impassable barrier for a baggage train. Its purpose 
seems to have been partly to furnish a visible bound- 
ary that was always in view of the watch-towers, 
whose sentries could report to the fortified camps 
the fact that any marauding parties had crossed it, 
and partly to check smuggling by making it neces- 
sary for laden wagons in crossing the frontier to 
take the main roads on which provision had been 
made for the collection of customs on foreign goods. 

The Saalburg Castellum may be taken as a type 
of all the larger fortified camps which were placed 
along the line of the Limes at intervals of about 
nine miles. This outpost of the Roman^ Empire was 
situated about five miles north of Homburg on the 
Taunus range. It lay about 200 yards behind the 
Limes, and its dimensions were 500 x 750 feet. 
Though constructed on the plan of a regular Roman 
camp, it combines with this plan the strength of a 
fortress. The fortification consisted of a battle- 
mented wall of stone, six feet thick and twelve feet 
in height (fifteen feet to the top of the battlements), 
behind which was an embankment ten feet high 
and wide enough to admit of all the necessary move- 
ments of the defenders ; in front of the wall was a 
double trench, each portion of which was twenty- 
five feet wide and ten feet deep. The camp has 
the usual four gates, each of which was flanked on 
either side by stone towers two stories in height 
which, together with the galleries connecting them, 
commanded the gate. In the center of the enclosure 
of the camp was the Praetorium. This was a two- 
story building of stone, 200 x 132 feet, built alx)ut 
two open courts which correspond to the atrium 
and peristyle of the Roman house. The portion of 
this building nearest to the Praetorian gate seems 
to have served as the quarters of the officers in 
command, while a large hall in the rear served as 
a drill hall for the soldiers in bad weather. The 
portion of the area of the camp in front of the 
Praetorium was called the Praetentura, and was oc- 
cupied by tents of the soldiers, while the portion 
in the rear, the Retentura, was devoted to the offi- 
cers' quarters and to buildings connected with the 
Commissariat. A circular track in front of the 
Praetorium seems to have served for the exercising 
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o( the horses, as is proven by the parts of horse- 
shoes found there. 

History records practically nothing? with regard to 
this camp. Considerable historical information is 
supplied by the coins, 2.500 in number, and a number 
of inscriptions found in and about it. These show 
that although the first occupation of the site by a 
Roman camp goes back to the time of Augustus, 
its permanent occupation by a fortified camp began 
about 80 A. D., that its la^^t reconstruction took 
place about 217 A. D., and that it was abandoned 
by the year 280, when the Romans were apparently 
forced by the more virile peoples of the north to 
withdraw from the region of the Taunus. Internal 
evidence, such as the various layers of ashes and 
other debris found in the excavations, goes to show 
that the camp had been in the brunt of actual war, 
and that, while it had no doubt seen long periods 
of peace, it had been stormed more than once. The 
defenders for this far-off post were drawn for the 
most part from the Eighth and Twenty-second Le- 
gions, as is shown by inscriptions. 

About the Castellum itself had gathered in time 
of peace a population consisting of sutlers and 
tradespeople, who found it profitable to deal with 
the garrison. In time this settlement came to have 
the proportions of a small town. Amon^i: the build- 
ings excavated are a Roman villa, a large market 
hall, and the foundations of a row of wine shops 
and restaurants. These buildings are of great in- 
terest as showincr how the Romans adapted them- 
selves to the climatic conditions of Germany, to 
which they were not accustomed. The method of 
heatin.ar is especially instructive. It is an extension 
of the system employed by the Romans in heating 
their baths, namely, that of allowing the heat from 
a furnace to circulate about the rooms by means 
of hollow floors and flues in hollow walls. The ob- 
jects found in the excavations of this settlement, 
and more particularly in the wells, are very numer- 
ous, and more interesting than those discovered in 
the camp itself. These wells were many in number, 
and in the course of time became receptacles for all 
sorts of things that were accidentally dropped into 
them. The mineral proporties of the water have 
helped to preserve these objects, even though they 
were made of such peri«?hable material as wood, 
leather or cloth. The thou>an<l and one articles 
found in the^^e wells range all the way from coins 
to old sb<H*s, and comprise almo'it all !he niensils. 
tools, implements, and article-; of (\rc<'^ in use among 
the Ronrin*^ on the frt^itier. They are a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Rrmian frontier civili- 
/•ition. The c<»11t-ction of tools in use by cirpenter^. 
masons, engineers, vtc. is espeeially complete, and 
it is interesting to see that practically all the hand 
tools still used in these professions have their proto- 



t>'pe in the implements in use among the Romans at 
work upon this outpost of Roman civilization. In 
the majority of them the form is surprisingly similar 
to that of tools in use to-day. 

Outside of the camp and to the south, there was 
discovered a cemetery, which is also rich in finds. 
The bodies of the soldiers were first cremated in 
a building for that purpose and the ashes deposited 
in small graves, square or cirailar, by the side of 
the public roads, as was the Roman aistom, or 
in burial houses also erected by the roadside. To- 
gether with the ashes of the dead there were placed 
in the grave small vessels containing food and drink, 
coins, and many small pieces of armor, dress or 
ornament or such things as the dead man especially 
prized during life; and, as the number of graves 
excavated has already reached a total of 250. the 
number of such pieces found is very great. 

When the excavations were begun in i?53 the 
Saalburg was a neglected ruin in the forest which 
had been used as a quari-y ior building materials 
for two centuries. Since 1870 the excavations have 
been prosecuted systematically under Cohausen, now 
dead, and L. Jacobi. Under the patronage of the 
present Emperor, the camp is being reconstructed in 
its entirety, partly from a study of the existing ruins, 
and partly from a study of the other fortresses along 
the Limes, which have the same plan. Part of the 
outer wall has already been constructed to its full 
height. The same has been done for the Practorium, 
which is to be used as a museum. To give the 
visitor a better idea of the original appearance of 
the objects when new, a set of reproductions was 
made to be placed in the museum beside the originals. 
It is this set which was exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion, and which the University ha» secured. 

This collection includes a complete set of photo- 
graphs of the ruins; models of the camp, the Prac- 
torium, the gates, the watch-towers on the Limes, 
and of the heating system of the villa; a set of re- - 
productions of the articles found there — ^tools, im — 
piemen ts, utensils, armor, dress, and ornaments -tls 
and other small objects — together with numcroa 
photographs of the originals; and the tables ai^ 
cases are so made as to reproduce the effect of t 
furniture in vogue among the Romans of that d^- 

Wy means of this collection, students of the Gasss 
in the I'niversity, as well as those in neighbor! 
schools, will have a unique opportunity to see ^*^ 
concrete and picturesque form much of the oi^^^ 
ward setting of Roman life and also to gain an id^^ 
of the advancement of the Romans in many of t^^ 
minor crafts. It is the desire of the Latin Depart' 
ment to make this valuable possession of the Uni- 
versity as widely serviceable as possible to all en- 
gaged in the teaching or study of the literature and 
history of Rome. F. W. Shipley 
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TWO FOREIGN CLASSICAL SCHOLARS AT 

COLUHBIA 

An announcement that has just been made 
officially by Cohimbia University will prove interest- 
ing to all students of the Classics. It has been ar- 
ranged that during the second term of the present 
academic year — that is to say, from February to 
May, 1909 — Professor Christian K. F. Hiilsen will 
be in residence at Columbia as a regular member 
of the teaching staff. As such he will give a course 
in the topography of Rome, meeting his students 
twke a week, and will also conduct a seminar re- 
lating to the general subject of Roman monu- 
mental art. In like manner, during the second term 
of the academic year 1909-10, the well-known Eng- 
lish classicist, Dr. James S. Reid, will reside at 
Columbia, giving several courses of lectures. 

Professor Hiilsen comes from Rome, where he is 
Secretary to the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute, holding a professorship in that famous 
home of original investigation. He lectures there 
every winter on Roman topography; and there is no 
one else so well qualified to do this. Graduating from 
the University at Berlin more than twenty-five years 
ago, as a favorite pupil of Mommsen, he went to 
Rome, first as a student and afterwards as a Fellow. 
For a quarter of a century, he has devoted himself 
to research in the fascinating subject which he has 
made his own. 

Even before leaving Berlin, he began editing the 
sixth volume of the Latin Corpus Inscriptionum. It 
would be impracticable to enumerate here the many 
papers which he has contributed to German and 
Italian scientific periodicals. He furnishes an an- 
nual review of the Roman excavations to the pages 
of the Mittheilungen des Deutschcn .-^rchiiologischen 
Instituts. His most important work. Das Forum 
Romanum, which he wrote in 1904, has been trans- 
lated into French, Italian and English. Two years 
ago he published the third part of Jordan's Topo- 
S^raphie der Stadt Rom im Alterthinn; and in 1907, 
La Pianta di Roma Dell' Anonimo Einsidlense and 
La Roma di Ciriaco D'Ancona. 

All who have ever had the good fortune to be 
enrolled in the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome will be delighted again to meet Professor 
Hulsen on this side of the ocean; for among the 
privileges which such students have enjoyed has 
always been the opportunity of hearing his course 
of lectures at the German Institute. Dr. Hulsen, 
with characteristic generosity, admits not only the 
regular students of the Institute, but any others who 
wish to hear him, even though the class is some- 
times inconveniently large and difficult to mobilize, 
as when a large area has to be covered — for in- 
stance, in studying the Palatine. Professor Hiilsen 
is the Institute's librarian; and students of all na- 
tionalities are not merely admitted, but receive a 



gracious welcome. He is in the library from ten 
in the morning until about five o'clock in the after- 
noon; and although his industry is phenomenal, he 
never seems to lack the leisure to give help to any- 
one who needs it. 

Dr. Reid, who comes in 1910, is Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Cambridge, 
and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College in the 
same University. He has held fellowships and lec- 
tureships in Christ's College and Pembroke Col- 
lege. He is perhaps best known by his scholarly 
edition of Cicero's Academica, and by his trans- 
lation of the De Finibus. He is besides a volumi- 
nous contributor to scientific periodicals on classi- 
cal subjects. He has never visked this country be- 
fore; but a great many American scholars enjoy his 
personal friendship and Will give him a hearty wel- 
come. The precise topics upon which he will lec- 
ture at Columbia have not yet been announced; but 
it is understood that he will give at least two courses 
— one in Greek and one in Latin. He will also hold 
informal conferences with graduate students enrolled 
in the Classical Department. 



The following translations and answers to ques- 
tions have been contributed by Miss Mary B. Har- 
wood, of The Girls' Latin School, Biltimore: 

Aeneid 3. 158 idem vcnturos toUcmus in astra ne- 
potes: "In the same way we shall raise your future 
ancestors to the skies". 

Aeneid 4. 578-579 <'' sidcra caclo dextra fcras: 
"Mayst thou bear the stars in the skies in thy right 
hand". 

Aeneid 6. 304 iam senior, sed cruda deo inridisquc 
senectus: *'He now an old man and yet a green 
young god". 

Teacher: "What do you think of Acncas's atti- 
tude toward Dido?" 

Pupil : "It goes to prove that affection always is 
waisted". 

Aeneid ir. 189-190 ter maestum funeris ignem 
lustravere in equis ululatusque ore dedere. 

"Three times the devouring flame leaps around the 
horses and they neigh". 



In a recent examination on the Eclogues of Vergil 
one student rendered Eclogue 10. i8<'/ formosus oves 
ad Humina pavit Adonis hy "and the beautiful cow is 
panting by the river of Adonis". Another gave for 
this line "and Adonis the most beauteous of the 
flock goes to the river". Eclogue 7. 12-13 praetexil 
arundine ripas Mincius eque sacra resonant examtna 
quercu another student translated by "and the breath- 
less horses make the sacred oak resound". In an 
answer to a certain question this latter student re- 
vealed how she reached her rendering. She misread 
examtna as exanima and derived it from "ex, *out', 
4" anima, 'spirit', 'breath', = 'breathless'"; she evi- 
dently took eque as from ecus. C. K. 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

hy Charles Knapp ^ Ph.D.y Barnard Collegty Columbia University 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far, about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected, KN APP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

5end for descriptive circular 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By W. B. Gunnison &ff^. H. Harley, Erasmus Hall High School 

All the text, eramniar and composition needed for second 
year work: convenient, practical, economical. $1.25. 

THC FIRST YEAR OF I^ATIN 

By the same authors: a preparation for Caesar . $1.00 

SILVER, BURDETT A, COMPANY 



NEW YORK 



BOSTON 



CHICAGO 



Wadleigh High School 

New York City 

I have used Pearson's Essentials of Latin 
with beg^inners for a year and a half, carry- 
ing: one class completely through the book, 
and have found it eminently satisfactory.— 
M Grace Stone, Instructor in Latin. 



For'further information, write to 

American Book Company 

100 Washington Square 



FIRST YEAR LATIN 

COLLAR « DANIILL 

CONCI-E COMPLETE SCHOLARLY 

Used by 75% of all the pupils begioning the 
study of Latin in this country. 

F»ST TEAK LATIlf t 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 

List Price. $1.00 

TBACHEIS' MANUAL TO ACCOMPAMT FIRST TSAR 
LATUft (By the same authors). 12mo. Paper. 

List Price. 15c. 

GINN ax COMPANY, Publishers 



BOSTOH 



NBW TOIK 



CBICAGO 



LOHMW 



Gildersleeve-Lodge 'AV&es 

Barss' Beginning Latin $1.00 

Barss' Writing Latin — Book I . . . .50 

Barss' Writing Latin— Book II .75 

Dotey's Exercise Bookson Caesar, each .25 
Gildersleeve-Lod^ Latin Grammar 1 20 

Houlton's Introductory Latin . . . 100 

Perrin's Caesar's Civil War . . . . 100 

Sallost's Catiline 1.00 

Towle ft Jenks' Caesar L25 

Tunstall's Cicero 1.20 

And 20 other Latin books 

D. C. HeatH (BL Co.* Publishers 

BOSTON NKiy YORK CHICAOO 

iHacmtllan'fii 2.attn ^mefii 

Barss' s Nepos: Twenty Lives ... .90 

Bain's Poems of Ovid $1.10 

Von Minckwitz's Cicero 1.25 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

A Neiv Method for 

By FRANKI^IN H. P01 

Professor of Latin, the University of Iowa 

Thirty chapters of Caesar's Gallic >^ar. Book I. are worked 
out, and the student is ready to go on, to go on, not begin over. 

The book is an inspiration. 

BBNJ. H. SANBORN A CO. 

B«tt«B New TerK Cklcai* 
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New York. January 30, 1909 



The Classical Weekly i. 41-42 Profesior 
discussed a paper which had been published not 
before by Professor Tenncy Frank in The 
cal Journal (A Queslion of Poetic Diction in 
Verse, The Classical Journal, 2. 323-329). In 
laper Professor Frank called attention lo the 
veness of ihc adjective (the epithet) in an 
ed language like Latin. In such a language 
jithet is repeatedly separated from its noun. 
glish, on the other hand, descriptive adjectives 
St cases stand next to their nouns. In Aeneid 
i 

live times out of a possible thirty-three does 
>un stand adjacent to the adjective. In turn- 
at passage into English, most translators would 
the adjective and noun in all thirty-three in- 
s. The rciiilt wonld he destructive of all en- 
nt. Vergil reads like Pope at once. Not even 
eauty of the epithets can save the passage, 
eal difference lies in the siructure of the two 
iges. 

tessor Frank's conclusion was: "It must be 
clear that it is impossible to translate every 
ptive adjective of Vergil by an English ad- 
e. The spirit of our language forbids it". 
as reminded of Professor Frank's words and 
atessor Lodge's comments thereon last summer 
in rereading the Vicar of Wakelield, 1 came 
the following words (Chapter 8) : 
never sit th\is", says Sophia, "but I think of 
'o lovers so sweetly described by Mr. Gay, who 
struck dead in each other's arms. There is 
hing so pathetic in the description, that I have 
it an hundred times with new rapture" "'" 
pinion", cried my sou. "tli 
description arc much below tliosc ni tne 
and Galatea of Ovid. The Roman poet 
stands the u>e of cmiliail better, and upon 
igure, artfnily manaKwl, all strength in the pa- 
depends ". "It is remarkable", cried -Mr. 
lell, "that both the poets you mention have 
y contributed lo introduce a false taste into 
respective countries, by loading all their lines 
epithet. Men of little genius found them most 
imitated in their defects, and English poetry, 
hat in the later Empire of Rome, is nothing 
esent but a combiratioii of luxuriant images, 
ut plot or couneciiou : a string of epithets that 
v; the '.ound. without carrying on the sense". 






The Evening I'o* 



„f January 1% 130?, ' 



(ime 17 (1906). One part of this review I quote 

Dr. Herbert Weir Smythe's address, Aspects of 
Greek Conservatism, contains so much thought, sus- 
tained and buttressed by so much learning, express- 
ed in a manner so finished and elTective. that it is 
a shame to mew it up in the pasteboard covers of 
the Classical Studies, or to risk its loss among the 
chips of a technical workshop. Would it be bad 
form if the Classical Department more frequently 
condescended to mere literature, and once in three 
or hvc years printed a volume of such essays? It 
would not be among the "best sellers"', like Ben Hur 
and David Harum, but it would be read and ponder- 
ed with delight by a judicious remnant, such ' as 
sat through the rain last June to watch the beau- 
tiful and humanizing version of the Agamemnon. 
The prowess of our American scholars in philology 
and research is now recognized the world over. 
Their reputation being made and settled in pure 
science, let the Harvard classicists now descend lo 
popularizing after the manner of Jebb and Butcher 
and Sellar and the Croisets. 

I have quoted these words, partly for their own 
sake, as an appeal to be pondered not merely by 
Harvard classicists, but also by the classicists who 
exist outside of Harvard, partly also because I have 
been reminded of them by an event of no small 
interest in the world of American philological study. 
Collections of essays on classical subjects by Ameri- 
can scholars have been indeed few. t recall at the 
ily Professor Gildersleeve's volume. This 
lends an especial interest to a book 
by Professor E. G. Sihier. of New York University, 
entitled Testimonium Animae, or Greek and Roman 
before Jesus Christ, which appeared in the closing 
months of 1908 (G, E. Stcchert & Co.). The book 
is described on the title page as a series of essays 
and sketches dealing with the spiritual elements in 
classical civilization. 

This liook we hope to have reviewed presently 
in adequate fashion. I shall close by citing the titles 
of some of the eighteen chapters : The Craving for 
Immortality; -Attic Morality; Actual Worship in 
Greek Communities; the Voice of Tombs; Roman 
Spirit and Roman Character; Ritual and Worship 
Among Roman Institutions; Cicero of Arpinum; 
Calo of Utica; L. Annacus Seneca, the versatile, 
aiij the Rome of Seneca. C. K. 
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CAN STUDENTS LEARN TO READ THE 

CLASSICS ? 

The idea is abroad in the land that students of the 
Classics, no matter how many years they spend in 
the study of them, do not gain the same knowledge 
of those languages and the same facility in their use 
as do the students of the Modem languages. The 
inference drawn from this is that one would better 
spend his time upon Modern languages than upon 
the Classics. 

To the writer this seems to be a question open to 
debate, a question which, if a decision is possible, 
must be decided by those who have worked in both 
classes of language and read their literatures. 

But from what point shall we take our departure? 
If it is a question of commercial value no one would 
advise the acquisition of Greek and Latin rather 
than French and German or any other modern lan- 
guage; for the ancient languages are nowliere 
spoken, while the modern languages are used to-day 
over wide areas and it is possible that a student of 
a modern language may some time have occasion to 
use it in the ordinary business of life. 

Still the study of the ancient versus the modem 
languages can not be debated on this ground, since 
this is not the reason why they are studied in school 
and college, nor is it one of the reasons which the 
teachers of modern languages put forward in favor 
of the study of them. Nor can it be said that stu- 
dents who have pursued those languages in school 
and college can write or speak them when they have 
finished their college course, unless the work of the 
classroom has been supplemented by work in a club 
which has this end in view. Here and there a 
teacher may put special emphasis on trying to teach 
his pupils to speak and write the particular modern 
language which he is teaching, but the writer be- 
lieves that he is correct in saying that the large ma- 
jority of teachers do not do this. 

What then are language teachers in this country 
trying to do? They are trying to teach their pupils 
so much of any language as shall enable them to 
read its literature. That is all. Of course, questions 
at once arise in one's mind as to the cultural value 
of the various languages, as to the value of their 
literatures, etc., but these are not germane to the 
main point at issue as stated above. 

If the writer's experience is of any value, and it 
is only on the basis of our own experience that we 
discuss any question, the ordinary student in this 
country does acquire a greater knowledge and 
facility in the use of modern languages than of the 
ancient. And yet this difference is not so great in 
degree as is thought in many quarters, since no stu- 
dent of language gets beyond the use of his diction- 
ary and grammar. And right here we have the basis 
for a comparison. The less a student is obliged to 
lean upon these two aids the greater his knowledge 



of a language. To what then is the difference due? 
To this, that the modem languages are more like the 
English than the ancient in that they are analytic 
so that their grammar is easier to learn; and the 
ideas expressed in the literature which the modem 
language student reads are more like the ideas ex- 
pressed in his mother tongue. The difference in 
facility would be lessened somewhat if the student 
of ancient languages were required to read literature 
of the same character as the modern language stu- 
dent. But this is not the case. The student of 
Latin is not led on by easy stages from his begin- 
ning book to more lengthy and difficult literature, 
but is plunged at once into 'Caesar, four books'. 
The same is the case with the Greek, only more so. 
That this is not the best pedagogical theory is not 
stated here. We are trying to keep to the point at 
issue. 

Another reason for greater facility is the student's 
attitude of mind. He believes that the modem lan- 
guages are more "practical, because they are living, 
while the ancient are dead", and it requires some 
thought on his part to realize and a good deal of 
explanation on the part of the teacher to show that 
the dead languages are not dead, but very much 
alive. 

The average student, if there is such a person, 
does not give the ancient languages a fair show, 
docs not apply himself to their acquisition with the 
same spirit with which he attacks modern languages, 
but uses every means to lighten, as he thinks, his 
task. To learn anything is a task; it is the spirit 
with which one goes to work which makes the task a 
pleasure or a burden. There is no harder work than 
football, though the football enthusiast does not 
count it so. The do or die spirit will conquer any- 
where. So I venture to say that the student who 
goes at Greek or Latin with the same spirit with 
which he studies French or German will find a fair 
measure of success attainable. He will find that he 
can read Greek, Latin, French or German of the 
same degree of difficulty with equal ease and under- 
standing. 

I have said that the reason why a student learns 
modern languages more easily than ancient is partly 
due to the relative difficulty of the two classes of 
languages, partly to the spirit with which the student 
works. There is a third party in this business, the 
teacher. I low should he go to work to aid his pu- 
pils in the acquisition of a language? To my mind 
all languages should be taught in the same way, 
translation, writing, reading aloud*, learning by heart 
I omit speaking the language, because as languages 
arc taught in the schools the aim is not ability to 
speak, but to understand the written language. 

It may seem that translation is the sum of the 
whole matter, but it is not. The student should aim 
at attaining the ability to understand the language 
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as it appears on the printed page, without rearrange- 
ment of words to correspond to the order of words 
in his own language and without translation into his 
native tongue. To attain this end the four means 
above-mentioned are necessary. The truth of this 
statement needs no proof. 

It is here that teachers and students alike are at 
fault, because they make translation the end and 
aim of all their efforts, neglecting the three other 
necessary means to a proper understanding of a 
language. If a student only translates he never gets 
an insight into a language. He needs to be trained 
in writing that he may have a firm grasp of the 
grammar and syntax, in reading aloud that his mind 
may be trained in quickness of perception, and in 
learning by heart that he may gain a genuine feeling 
for the language. Given a continuous and persistent 
use of these four means there will come a time when 
they can be laid aside, because the student 'has at- 
tained the end to which they were the means. 

Any teacher of ancient languages who has endeav- 
ored to have his pupils do anything more than trans- 
late into their mother tongue knows how difficult a 
thing it is. As long as a student translates each day 
a definite amount assigned by his teacher he is sat- 
isfied, and when, after a certain number of years 
spent in this kind of work, he finds that translation 
is still slow and he apparently does not increase his 
ability to read the literature, he gives up in despair 
of ever being able to read with the same ease with 
which he can read a modern language. Instead of 
taking a part at least of the blame on himself, he 
puts it all on his teacher or on the language. In 
saying this I do not mean that the student alone is 
at fault, but it is an undeniable fact that students do 
not expend an equal amount of effort on ancient 
and modern languages, or perhaps it would be nearer 
the truth to say that they will not make use of the 
same means in learning an ancient and a modern 
language. 

The odes of Horace are not understood when 
three books of them have been rapidly translated into 
bungling English, and yet it is next to impossible to 
get a student to do more, as those who have tried it 
know. If a student is asked to learn some of the 
odes by heart, to read them all aloud in their proper 
meters, in a word to become so familiar with them 
that he understands them in approximately the same 
way that he understands English poems, there is apt 
to be a rebellion, or at least an effort so slight that 
the teacher is liable to give up in despair and return 
-to the old daily stumbling translation. 

The college instructor finds that pupils come to 
-liim without any definite knowledge of the language 
in regard to forms and syntax. Apparently they 
^ave translated all that is demanded by the college 
^^ntrance requirements, but all too often they fail in 
•smswering the simplest questions concerning gram- 



mar and syntax which are the necessary basis of the 
power to translate. There are reasons for this. 
Most people look upon the ancient languages as 
unpractical. Students are infected with the same 
opinion and do not exert themselves. Translation 
into the vernacular is made the end and aim. The 
college entrance requirements are too great and 
seemingly place emphasis on amount rather than 
ability, although this is not intended. 

If teachers and students alike will keep continually 
in mind the fact that they are working to gain the 
ability to read the language as it stands on the 
printed page and will use the means which will 
bring about tliis ability, there will be no cry that 
students of the ancient languages never learn to 
read them. The teacher should not become dis- 
heartened, but should keep everlastingly at it. If he 
docs his pupils will find that they are really gaining 
in power and the stigma which the Classics now bear 
will be gradually removed. 

Univbe^ity OF Illinois Hamilton Ford Allen 



DISSOLUTUS 

On the passage Cupio, patres conscripti, me esse 
clementem, cupio in tantis rei publicac periculis me 
non dissolutum videri, sed iam me ipse inertiae ne- 
quitiaeque condemno (Cic. Cat. i. 2. 4), I have 
looked into the commentaries of eleven school edi- 
tions of Cicero published in this country. Nine of 
these interpret dissolutum as *lax', *remiss\ 'neglect- 
ful of duty'. I submit that this idea is exactly an- 
tipodal to the thought which this word was intended 
by Cicero to convey. The evidence for my view is: 

I. Internal. It seems manifest that the second 
clause carries on the same line of thought as the 
first; the adversative thought does not begin before 
the word sed. Cupio . . , cupio bears every appearance 
of being an anaphora, the two members of which 
cannot be adversative. Non dissolutum, therefore, 
must be a litotes for approximately the same idea 
as clementem; dissolutus accordingly means 'head- 
strong*, 'acting strenuously without calm forethought 
and sufficient reason', 'intemperate', 'bull-headed'. 
The translation should be: *I wish ... to be calm, 
without rancor or prejudice; in times of so great 
danger to the government I do not wish to seem 
headstrong: but now I condemn myself for inac- 
tivity and inefficiency'. This goes closely with the 
sentence that follows and should not be put in a 
separate paragraph. 

II. External. Dissolutus primarily means 'free of 
restraint'. The reference may be to^ : 

(i) the restraint of the law. Cf. Phaedr. i. 2. 
12 dissolutos mores compescere, said of the frogs 
who had no king or government; Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 



11 Mr. Brftdlejr'i list of paM«get under e«ch inbdiviiion, unlcM otherwiM 
lUted, aims to be exhaustive.— C. K. 
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56 omnium hominum dissolutissimus, 'most utterly 
disregardful of law*; Cic. Flacc. 9. dissoluta con- 
suetudo Graeconim impudensque licentia (namely, 
to falsify public records) : here dissoluta = lawless' 
and dissoluta consuetudo is immediately interpreted 
by licentia; Cic. Leg. Agrar. 2. 55 o pcrturbatam 
rationem! o libidinem refrenandam! o consilia dis- 
soluta atque perdita! said in regard to the proposal 
to hold public auctions elsewhere than in the 
forum, *What a revolutionary proposal ! This is 
outlawry to be checked! These plans violate the 
fundamental law of the land! They are unthink- 
able!* Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 57 Ecquod iudiciuni Romac 
tam dissolutum, tam perditum, tam nummarium fore 
putasti? *so lawless, so unscrupulous, so venal* (but 
cf. the passage from Pliny cited below). 

(2) other external restraint. Cf. Cic. Rose. Amer. 
II. 32 Quis tam dissoluto animo est qui haec cum 
videat tacere ac neglcgere possit? 'who has a mind 
so undisciplined in human feeling', etc.; Tac. Ann. 
15. 49 dissoluta luxu mens, *a mind gone to rack' 
{luxu is causal ablative) ; Quint. 2. 2. 5 non au- 
steritas eius tristis, non dissoluta sit comitas (*ex- 
cessive'). 

(3) the restraint of moral principles. Cf. Cic. 
Tusc. 4. 25 adulescens perditus ac dissolutus, op- 
posed to vir constans ac sapiens, the arrangement 
of adjectives apparently being chiastic: dissolutus 
therefore = 'lacking strength of character'; Cic. 
Cluent. 175 vir dissolutissimus = maritus impu- 
dentissimus; Treb. Poll. Gall. 5 dissolutus impera- 
tor; Cic. ad Att. i. 19. 8 nihil a me asperum in 
quemquam fit nee tamen quicquam populare ac dis- 
solutum, where Tyrrell translates by 'seek popular 
favor by relaxing my principles'. 

(4) lack of self-control, of various kinds. Cf. 
Nep. Ale. I luxuriosus, dissolutus, libidinosus. in- 
temperans, where dissolutus seems quite as nearly 
synon>-mous with the words that follow as with the 
word that precedes it ; Cic. Verr. 2. 5. 57 homo bar- 
barus ac dissolutus, 'unable to apply himself to 
study', namely of Greek letters; Cic. Off. i. 28. 99 
neglegere quid de se quisquc scntiat non solum adro- 
gantis est, sed omnino dissoluti, 'to refuse to heed 
men's criticism is not merely to put on airs but to 
be wholly reckless*. It is here that I would place 
the passage that has prompted this paper, in the 
sense of 'intemperate', 'headstrong'. 

(5) From this the transition is easy to the idea 
'easygoing*, 'careless' (i. e. lacking in control of one's 
native inertia) ; cf. Cic. Verr. 2. 5. 3 ; 2. 3. 69 ; Cic. 
Quint. II. 38; 12. 40. It is transferred to a thing 
in Sen. Controv. 5. pracf. libelli dissolutiores, 'more 
carelessly written'. 

Other senses are: 

(6) 'lenient'; cf. Cic. Verr. 2. 5. 40; here it is 
opposed to vehcmens. 



(7) 'void', 'of no effect'; cf. Cic. Tull. 35 severis- 
simum indicium per vos videri esse dissolutum. 

(8) *generous', iiberal'; cf. Cic. Quint. Rose. 27 
homo liberalis et dissolutus et bonitate affluens; Ck. 
ad Brut. 3 liberalitas dissolution where it seems 
that two ideas are involved, 'too generous* and 
'somewhat thoughtless*. 

(9) Often the word retains some participial force. 
I quote only instances in which the interpretation 
is not at once clear. Cf. Plin. Pan. 80. i non dis- 
soluta dementia, 'mercy had without a price* (sec 
Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 57 cited above) ; Quint, i. 8 2 
lectio non in canticum dissoluta, 'reading not broken 
up into sing-song*; Cic. Off. i. 35. 129 iis apta, no- 
bis dissoluta, 'suitable to them, but^not binding upon 



us*. 



do) Finally, dissolutus is used as a technical term 
both in^ medicine and in rhetoric. It is not necessary 
to cite these usages here. 

Many of these interpretations may be said to re- 
main in the realm of the possible. Proof cannot 
be absolute, because the occurrence of the several 
senses are not sufficiently numerous. Yet this much 
seems clear, that the treatment of the word in many 
annotations, and — perhaps the source of much of the 
trouble— in the Freund lexicon, is far from satis- 
factory. Barclay W. Br.\dley 

CoLLEGB OF THE CiTY OF NeW YoEK 



CORRESPONDENCE 

"All that we (teachers of the Classics) ask is th 
opportunity to present our subjects to the minds o 
the growing youth. If we do not succeed in in 
flucncing them we have but ourselves to blame— 
. . . No school supported by public funds shoul 
be exclusively industrial any more than exclusive! 
cultural", says G. L., in The Classical Weekly. 2. 41. 

In other words, we must safeguard society against 
stratification by offering cultural education in the 
public .schools side by side with industrial educa- 
tion, and on equal terms with it. If the pupils do 
not grasp the culture, we are to blame. This seems 
to be true. It also seems to be true that only about 
a third of them grasp it in any measurable degree 
at all. Arc we to blame for the other two-thirds? 
I think we are. 

There will inevitably be a residuum out of every 
high school who cannot grasp the humanistic values 
in Caesar and Cicero. But it ought to be no more 
than a residuum. When a residuum totals more than 
fifty per cent., there are some facts well worth studj 
at the rm)t. Kither the fine metal is very precious 
and the dross worthless (which I do not believe), 
or the refining process is not worth while (which I 
do not believe either), or a great deal of gold is 
poing on the slag-heap. This, I believe, is the state 
(^f affairs. In other words, a distressing percent- 
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age of pupils leave our high schools untouched by 
classical culture who are quite capable of assimilat- 
ing an amount of it worth while, in the time and 
courses at their disposal. And I am so bold as to 
think I know why. 

The difficulty is that our method and attitude 
and assumptions in classical teaching have limited 
the appeal of the Classics to a certain type of mind 
— to a mind quick to generalize, ready to amend con- 
cepts and insert exceptions, and prompt in the ap- 
plication of principles to details. In other words, 
Latin has been for the 'bright* pupil, or at least 
for the pupil with an ambition and a doggedness 
to make up for his lack of readiness in learning. The 
great rough, awkward fellow who says : "Don't ye 
want no sentences tomorrer?" who finds it per- 
spiring labor to write an English sentence legibly, 
not to say correctly, who breaks a football line or 
a lady's teacup with equal promptness and spon- 
taneity — this yokel we have always regarded as the 
boy on whom classical culture would be wasted ; 
and we have heaved a poorly disguised sigh of re- 
lief when the term-end sieve eliminated him from 
the class, a sigh which he no doubt echoed most de- 
voutly as he galloped off home. And then if his 
parents insisted on his graduating, we have devised 
the elective course, so that he could do it without 
the camel-and-needle's-eye process of learning La- 
tin. 

Now as a matter of fact this chap is the brawn 
of our school product, and he needs our classical 
culture more than anybody else. At least, he needs 
enough of it for him to forget that it is an ac- 
quired taste. If the presentation of the Classics, in 
the multitudinous schools where he exists, is not 
such as to reach him (and it usually isn't), then 
such presentation is largely a failure. And it is a 
failure because it docs not take into account his 
stamp cf mind. 

The Classics as an educational instrument date 
from the day when the only mind that sought educa- 
tion, and persisted in it, was the analytic mind. 
Our thick-headed, concrete , scatterbrained type has 
come into the educational course later; but we have 
held to our old traditions of intellectual aristo- 
cracy, and we stand alone amongst the departments 
of learning in not making our approach to the stu- 
dent mind through processes so scientific, concrete 
and inductive that every normal mind can grasp 
them, and learn to read and write Latin by them. 

Out of a cla'^s of twenty, I can count scarcely five 
who have minds by nature sufficiently analytical to 
enable them to apply paradigms, rules and defini- 
tions without such mental lalx)r as to render Latin 
a dreary and unprofitable waste to them. What am 
I to do? Pass them, and fail the fifteen? No, for 
the fifteen need Latin, and moreover, by actual test, 



they can learn Latin. But they will never learn it 
by the paradigm-rule-definition method. , They can 
only learn it as they learned English — by imita- 
tion, association, repetition, use. 

This means a complete revolution in the teaching 
of Latin. Its traditions must be democratic, not 
aristocratic. Its processes must be psychological 
rather than logical. Its order of presentation must 
be spontaneous rather than traditional; that is, it 
must be determined by the way the pupil thinks, 
rather than by the way the teacher thinks he ought 
to think. Its rate of progress must be levelled to the 
mind that abstracts slowly, as most of us do. And 
all this means that the current type of beginning 
Latin method, with its bewildering network of rules 
and exceptions and declensions and conjugations 
and technical grammatical terms, must be relegated 
to the scrap-heap where it belongs, and we must 
have in its place a living Latin, where the pupils 
learn things instead of the names of things. This 
is what our thick-headed boy and our scatterbrained 
girl have been doing all the time in all other studies, 
so far as they were doing anything at all in school 
that was worth while. When they do this, Latin 

will not be a failure for them. 

Wren J. Grinstead 

Bastbkn Kbntuckt Statb Normal School 



The Vermont Section of the New England Classi- 
cal Association held its third annual meeting at the 
University of Vermont in Burlington on Saturday, 
December 5. Principal E. C. Ham of Randolph High 
School presided and thirty-five teachers representing 
seventeen schools and colleges in the state were in 
attendance. For the first time since the organization 
of the section two sessions were held and the result 
was so satisfactory that probably this will be the 
rule in the future. The teachers voted down a 
proposition to meet at the time of the meeting of the 
State Teachers Association, preferring to devote 
one day each year entirely to the discussion of ques- 
tions which concern the teaching of Latin and 
Greek. 

President Buckham, of the University of Vermont, 
in welcoming the visitors, said that there were two 
sets of problems which confronted teachers and friends 
of the Classics to-day, problems of the class-room 
and problems which have to do with the town meet- 
ing, the taxpayers and public opinion. The latter 
problems are quite as important as the former. For 
if work is not done in educating the public mind, 
and Greek goes out of our public school system, 
Latin will go too, and with both Greek and Latin 
the finest strain of our intellectual life will be lost. 

The first topic. How far is it possible to teach 
Greek and Latin meters? was introduced by Dr. 
Franzen Swedelius of Middlebury College, who put 
in a plea for the continued careful study of meter 
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first in the secondary schools and then in the col- 
leges, for classical poetry is beautiful in its rhythm 
alone and it is impossible to separate thought and 
rhythm. 

Principal A. S. Harriman of Middlebury High 
School, in opening the discussion, said that it was 
possible to teach secondary school students the me- 
chanical details of the structure of Greek and Latin 
hexameter and pentameter verse, but that the time 
allowed to cover the Greek and Latin required for 
admission to college is too short for teaching an 
absolutely new rhythm in which stress is subordi- 
nated to quantity. It would be easier to teach the 
pupil to intone Greek and Latin verse than to read 
it without the stress accent everywhere found in 
English poetry, and it may be possible, without using 
too much time, to teach the boy or girl in the high 
school to use a different musical note for the ac- 
cented and unaccented parts of the verse. 

Associate Principal Taylor of Vermont Academy 
presented the second topic: Classics through trans- 
lations only: What would a student gain that he 
would not gain through the originals, and what 
would he lose?^ 

Principal Harold Fuller of Brandon High School 
in opening the discussion said that he had used with 
several classes in English both metrical and prose 
translations of the Odyssey, and that his pupils had 
taken more interest in the translated Homer than 
in most of the English authors read in the same 
course. Of course the reading of standard transla- 
tions in secondary schools is necessarily very limited. 
The choice must be made wisely, and, above all, the 
teacher himself must be acquainted with the authors 
in the original. 

The last topic of the morning session. What Greek 
and Latin authors can profitably be substituted for 
those now required for admission to college? was 
presented by Principal Isaac Thomas of Rutland 
High School, lie advocated no chanjje in the au- 
thors now read, but would add Sallust's Catiline and 
would read the most interesting portions of the 
entire works now required rather than slavishly ad- 
here to certain definite amounts of text. Let the 
teacher summarize and read to the class the parts 
of the work not read by the pupils. This will keep 
the teacher alive, make him vitaUzc the texts to the 
pupil, and thus help him solve the problem of teach- 
ing the Classics, which is to enable the pupil to get 
at the thought of the author, and become familiar 
with the great authors. 

Aftor luncheon, which was served to the teachers 
at Commons Hall as guests of the University, Pro- 
fessor Ogle of the University of Vermont delivered 
a short address on Daemonic Lore among the Greeks 
and Romans. The first topic of the afternoon's dis- 



cussion, The value of the viva voce method, was 
presented by Principal John Colburn of Bellows Free 
Academy, who said that his own experience had 
proved that it actually saved time to require the pupil 
to translate from oral reading. The viva voce meth- 
od when properly used shows the studeat that the 
lan^iai^e fact is of more importance than the gram- 
matical fact and teaches him Xo translate ideas into 
ideas, not words into words. Pupils taught by this 
method are more interested in their work, gain great- 
ly in ability to read at sight, acquire a stock of 
phrases which are of much use in taking up a new 
author, and memorize without effort a quantity of 
illustrative material for the study of grammar. 

Mr. Harlan N. Wood of St. Johnsbury Academy 
presented the last topic, The teaching of first-year 
Latin. He said that one reason why so many first- 
year pupils fail to make satisfactory progress is the 
fact that the method of work lacks dednitcness. The 
first-year Latin books introduce too many different 
features during the early part of the work. This 
gives the pupil a confused and scattered idea of 
the subject. The beginner needs to gain, first of all. 
an understanding of what an inflected language is; 
hence during the first term, at least, the mastery of 
the essential forms is the problem to be worked out. 
Let this problem be made definite by a study of the 
declension of nouns, then of adjectives, then of the 
indicative in all conjugations, and so on, keeping un- 
necessary points of syntax, subjunctives, English- 
Latin sentences, etc., in the background until these 
essential forms have been learned. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Principal C. P. Howland, of St. 
Johnsbury Academy; Vice-president, Associate Prin- 
cipal James N. Taylor, of Vermont Academy; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Professor W. S. Burrage, of 
Middlebury College; Executive committee. Principal 
W. A. Beebe, of Peoples Academy, Professor M. B. 
Ogle, of the University of Vermont, and Miss 
ICleanor Ross, of Rutland High School. 

Reports from different parts of the state in regard 
to the study of the Classics were encouraging. The 
study of Latin is increasing. One school reports no 
class in first-year Greek for the first time in its his- 
tor}', but on the other hand two schools for the first 
time have organized classes in beginning Greek. 
Many high schools report larger Greek classes; one 
for example has first and second-year classes of 
twelve and seventeen pupils respectively, after a 
number of years in which the classes averaged about 
six. Samuel E. Bassett 

Univkrsity of Vkrmont 



iThis paper will be given in full in Tin Classical Weekly. 



'1 he third regular meeting of The Washington 
Classical Club was held in the Woman's building 
of the George Washington University, yesterday, at 
12 o'clock. 
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*ge number of members and their friends were 
t, President Mitchell Carroll being in the 

Ambassador Bryce was the guest of honor 
ive the address. 

subject of Mr. Bryce's remarks was the im- 
:e of classical studies, and the necessity of 
ining in our literature, life, and art the 
"d and ideals of the old Greeks and Romans, 
fretted to see in this country, as in England, 
ne in appreciation of the Classics, but he was 
to note- many signs of a reaction. He felt 
reek and Latin had suffered from the laying 

much stress on grammar. He said in part : 

chief value of the Classics is in their litera- 
nd this study of literature far removed from 
nestimable. The Greek and Roman authors 
uable because they do not belong to our time, 
•irit of modernism is too prevalent. Classical 
ire is needed to counteract this modernism. 
Bting our own problems we must take into 
oration the point of view of people of a rc- 
ge who had to meet similar problems. 
:her reason for the study of the Greek and 
authors is the influence of their style, as is 
sted in the case of many of our greatest Eng- 
•iters. 

value of the study of inflected languages, as 
ited with our own, must not be underesti- 
They strengthen the faculties, and inflections 
anchors, as it were, to help the memory. 

Bryce added that he had tried the experiment 
imitting 50 lines each of Homer, Vergil and 
, and he found he could commit Homer three 
as fast, and Vergil twice as fast as Milton, 
d further: 

e is a great pleasure in being aljle to call up 
lassages of ancient poetry in moments of 
, for in the Classics we find something ap- 
ite to every phase of life. They take us far 
rom self and our present problems, and give 

sense of our proper relation to the past and 

future. 

mot too highly praise the work of this club 
nulgating these classical studies, and I hope 
s influence and example may be widely felt 
hout the country. 

Dp O'Conncll, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
■ America, and President Ncedham, of the 
; Washington University, were among the 
Bishop O'Connell spoke briefly of the im- 
:e of a classical training in all lines of pro- 
al life. The club by acclamation elected Ani- 
3r Bryce, Bishop O'Connell, and President 
im the first three honorary members of the 

nformal reception was then held, which was 
;d by a luncheon. The next meeting of the 
ill be held early in February in Georgetown 
sity, when Prof. Bristol, of Cornell Univer- 
- Prof. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
will address the club. 
jwing are the officers and members of the 



club for the piesent session: President, Mitchell 
Carroll: vice-presidents, the Rev. Charles Macksey, 
S. J., George M. Boiling, Thomas W. Sidwell, and 
Mrs. Adelia C. Hcnsley; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
M. Elsie Turner; executive committee, the presi- 
dent, the vice-presidents, the secretary-treasurer, and 
Miss A. S. Rainey, Miss Mabel C. Hawes, and 
Charles S. Smith. — From The Washington Post, De- 
cember 6, 1908. 



It has been suggested that specimen examination 
papers may not be devoid of interest and profit. 
We therefore print the following: 

EXAMINATION IN HORACE, ODES III. 

1. Why are the first six Odes grouped as an or- 
ganic whole? Give the scheme of the meter. Name 
the chief cardinal virtues which Horace praises. 
What in general is his method of setting forth and 
emphasizing these virtues? Show how the con- 
ception and the aim of these poems grew out of 
the circumstances of the period in which they were 
written, and the hopes which were excited in the 
breasts of patriotic Romans. 

2. In Ode 3, what is the picture in the opening 
strophes? What had been obtained by Pollux and 
Hercules, and what is said of Augustus in this con- 
nection? To whose admission into the councils 
of heaven would Juno naturally abject? Give an 
outline of her speech. With what self-reproach 
does the poet close the poem? 

3. Translate Ode 5, 1-18. (a) What warlike 
tastes did Augustus inherit? (b) The use of the 
term Augustus throws what light on the date of 
the poem? (c) Tell of the battle of Cannae, 
(d) What disastrous effects of the battle are here 
pictured? 

4. Translate Ode 14, 11-16. (a) Where did Au- 
gustus go? when? how long did he stay? (b) 
What increased the anxiety of the people at his 
absence? (c) Why is the name of Hercules men- 
tioned at the beginning? (d) Who was thtmulierf 
who the sororT 

5. Translate Ode 29, 49-64. (a) Construction 
of negotio, of ludum, of mihi? (b) laudo manen- 
tcm: give the story of the English statesman, (c) 
Panf^cricm sine dote: what kind of poverty, and 
what kind of seeking? (d) volis pacisci: show the 
cynical view of prayer. W.\lter L. Rankin 

Carroll Collbgk, Waaketba, Wu. 



George Reinicr, of Berlin, has just published for 
the Royal Museum of that city Altertiimer von 
Pergamon, Band VII, Die Skulpturen mit Aus- 
nahme des Aharreliefs, by Franz Winter. There 
are many illustrations. — From The Evening Post, 
January 9, 1909. 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

hy CharUi Knapp, Ph.D., Barnard College, Columbia Univeriity 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paoer with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far. about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KN APP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

5end for descriptive circalar 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
37S-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By fF. B. Gunnison &fV. H. Ear ley, Erasmus Hall High School 

All the text, grammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. $1.25. 

THK FIRST YEAR OF I^ATIN 

By the same authors: a preparation for Caesar $1.00 

SILVER, BURDETT 6, COMPANY 



NEW YORK 



BOSTON 



CHICAGO 



Wadleigh High School 

New York City 

I have used Pearson's Essentials of Latin 
with beg^inners for a year and a half, carry- 
ing: one class completely through the book, 
and have found it eminently satisfactory. — 
M. Gkace Stone, Instructor in Latin. 



For further information, write to 

American Book Company 

100 Washiigtoi Square 



FIRST YEAR LATIN 

COLLAR % DANIILL 

CONCISE COMPLETE SCHOLARLY 

Used by 76% of all the pupils beginning the 
study of Latin in this country. 

FIIST TEAS LATIlft 12nio. Qoth. Illustrated. 

List Price. $1.00 

TEACHEIS' MANUAL TO ACCOMPAHT FIIST TIAI 

LATUft (By the same authors). 12mo. Paper. 

List Price. 16c. 

GINN (Sl company, Pablishers 



BOSTOH 



HEW TOIK 



CHICAGO 



LOVDOil 



Gildersleeve»Lod^e '-^rmk 



Barss' Beginning Latin 

Barss' Writing Latin— Book I . . . 
Bans' Writing Latin— Book II . . 
Dotey's Exercise Bookson Caesar, each 
Gildersleeve-Lod^o Latin Grammar 
Houlton's Introductory Latin . . . 
Perrin's Caesar's Civil War .... 

Sallost's Catiline 

Towle H Jenks' Caesar 

Tunstall's Cicero 

And 20 other Latin books 



$1.00 
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.25 

1 20 

100 
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L25 

L20 
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inacmtllan'0 X.attn S^mtB^ 

Barss 's Nepos: Twenty Lives ... .90 

Bain's Poems of Ovid $1.10 

Von Minckwitz's Cicero 1.25 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK . 

CAESAR GALLIC WAR BOOKS l-V 

By HAROLD W. JOHNSTOir. Pr«f«M«r mt Latla. toilam 
Uaivertity, and FEEDEIICK W. SAMFOBD. Aa^UtmmtTw— 
fesser ef l«m«a hittmrj aad Utaratttr** UalTartlty af 
NebratKa. up. xlvii + 359 + 9S. 

A working manual for the student, giving him aid according to 
the ex.ict measure of his needs and teaching him the art of stady. 

BBNJ. H. SANBORN A CO. 

B«tt«a lf«w TorK Chlcaia 
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I have been rerniiided recently of certain experi- 
ences I fndiired (I use the verb deliberately) in 
Rome in the summer of 1904. One day, as I was 
working in ihe Forum, I noticed two young men 
an J soon discovered that they were puzzled by 
something. I volunteered assistance and was appro- 
priately punished for my interference in the con- 
cerns of others. In the talk that followed I learned 
that one was a teacher of Latin. When it became 
clear to him that practically every bit of the visible 
Fonim was later than Cicero's day, he declared 
that for him ihc Forum had lost greaily in interest. 
The following day I had a like experience with two 
ladies, one of whom was a teacher of Latin. The 
ladies had Ihe day before made a tour of the Forum 
atid the Palatine Hill, with "Professor X", a pro- 
fessional cicerone. They knew exactly where 
Cicero's house on the Palatine had stood ; they knew 
that the hemicycle was the Rostra on which Cicero 
had delivered his speeches againsl Catiline. When 
my passion tor truth led me mildly to qnestion the 
genuineness of their information, the teacher re- 
marked that the Fornm had lost for her all interest. 
Now, it is natural enough for one. at least in a 
sentimental mood, to prefer to have Ihe Forum be- 
fore his eyes in whole or in part as Cicero saw it. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Forum is immensely 
more interes;ing as it is. Augustus boasted that he 
had found Rome a city of brick and had left it a 
city of marble ; Caesar began, Augustus completed 
the transformation of Rome from a so-called Repub- 
lic to a de facto if not a de nomine {sit, quaeio, 
venia verba) Empire. Both transformations are 
crystallized for ns in cuditriug materials even in the 
ruins of the Forum. lacking in interest is the 
Forum, because il did not cease to grow and to be 
transformed after one man or two men (Cicero and 
Caesar) moved and wrought and spoke there? Nay, 
every change gives it a new interest and makes one's 
pulses throl) .ifrcfh as he reflects on the wondrous 
career of Rome, wondrous in its length as in its 
greatness, in the tenacity of the Roman character, 
which, changing ever, yet remains essentially the 
same in all its long history. 

In The Classical Journal (,i. 3i8-,-)26) Professor 
Walter Dcnniion li^is an interesting article on The 
Roman Forum as Cicero saw it. He reminds ns 
that throughout Cicero's life the Fomm was con- 



stantly undergoing transformation. We have to 
reckon here with the building schemes both of Sulla 
and of Caesar. We may not speak, therefore, of a 
Ciceronian Forum. Professor Dennison seeks then 
to determine how the Forum looked in the famous 
year 63 b. c 

To accomplish this purpose we must begin by re- 
moving in imagination certain monuments of later 
times which inevitably come first to the thoughts of 
one who has seen the Forum itself or is familiar 
with photographs of the existing remains or with the 
plans which attempt to include alt that is now repre- 
sented in the Forum. I am thinking of such admir- 
able plans as are given by Hiilsen in his Das Forum 
Romanum. We must remove, then, besides other 
things, the Arch of Septimius Severus, the remains 
of the Temples of Vespasian, Faustina, Romulus, 
Divus lulius, Saturn, and Concord, the Column of 
Phocas, the Hemicycle, the Curia lulia, the Basilica 
Aemilia and the Basilica lulia, nay, even the pave- 
ment now visible in Ihe Forum. We must remem- 
ber also that the term Fonim in 63 s. c. covered far 
less ground than is occupied by the remains visible 
in the Forum to-day; the term did not carry then 
so far to Ihe east (i. e. in the direction of the Arch 
of Titus). 

On page 322 Professor Dennison gives a sketch- 
plan of the Foritm as it existed in 63 B. c In the 
following pages he gives brief explanations of the 
plan. Some twenly-cight structures are noted and 
discussed. Among these we have a number of 
names familiar to us from a study of the existing 
remains ; most of these, however, denote something 
very different on Mr. Dennison's plan from the con- 
ception which Ihe names convey to one who thinks 
of the Forum automatically in terms of the visible 
ruins. The differences cannot be briefly indicated in 
words ; the reader should carefully study Mr. Den- 
nison's sketch. To emphasize the impression which 
I have been seeking to create I quote his closing 

So stood the Forum of 63 b. c. as Cicero saw it 
day after day. In the last ten years of his life he 
witnessed the beginning of a new era of building. 
He beheld the space of the Comilium straightened 
and the foundations laid for the new Curia luUa. 
North of this senate house Caesar's activity was 
manifest in his preparations to build a new business 
quarter to be called Ihe Forum JuHi. On the south 
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side of the Forum the demolition of the Basilica 
Sempronia and the tahernae veteres went on before 
Cicero's eyes and a new and larger basilica was 
raised that was dedicated, though in an unfinished 
state, only three years before the orator's death. 
Cicero also saw the tabernae on the north side of the 
Forum pulled down and the Basilica Aemilia en- 
larged. There was some talk of removing the 
rostra, and perhaps Caesar did erect a speaking- 
platform near the east end of the Forum, where 
later his body was burned and Antony delivered the 
funeral oration. These were the first steps in carry- 
ing out a systematic plan of rebuilding and adorn- 
ing the Roman Forum on a scale befitting its im- 
portance. The completion of these plans, however, 
Cicero did not live to see. C. K. 



ASPECTS OP THE SPEECH IN VEROIL AND 
THE LATER ROMAN EPIC 

Among the contributions recently made to classical 
study has appeared a monograph by Dr. G. W. 
Elderkin, dealing chiefly with various external as- 
pects of the speech in the later Greek epic. Dr. 
Elderkin's work has suggested a like investigation on 
the T^tin side, and it is our intention to examine some 
of the results of this investigation in order that we 
may determine to what extent the Vergilian stand- 
ard was followed by the later Roman epic in its use 
of direct speech as a constituent of epic technique, 
and that we may compare the usages of the various 
poets of the later period to see how far they differ 
among themselves. 

It is obvious that in the Roman epic one has to deal 
with a class of poems all of which belong to the 
same general period, no great dissimilarity in type 
existing between Vergil and his successors such as 
that which separates Homer from the later Greek 
epic. It is to this fundamental difference that Patin 
(Etudes sur la Poesie Latine, i. 203) largely attrib- 
utes those characteristics which distinguish Vergil's 
art from that of Homer, namely, the general differ- 
ence between the artificial epic of an age of refine- 
ment and the naif epic of a primitive period. Though 
the Roman epics from the time of Vergil are all the 
products of such an age of reflection, one may expect 
to find much that will prove of interest in comparing 
the use of the speech in the Aeneid, in which fable 
and history are so skillfully interwoven, with that in 
the mythological epics of Valerius Flaccus and Sta- 
tins, and the historical epics of Lucan and Silius 
Italicus. Claudian also offers material for investiga- 
tion in these two departments as well as in the invec- 
tives and panegyrics. 

In so extensive a field as that of direct speech, 
offering many lines of inquiry, we cannot attempt to 
enter into a discussion of the content of the speeches, 
or of their relation to the movement of the poem in 
which they occur, but shall confine ourselves to the 
following externals : first, the statistics bearing on epic 
speech, with an interpretation of the same; secondly. 



those points of technique which show departures from 
the practice of the Greek epic. 

In the Neue Jahrbiicher (1884, i. 129 ff.) M. 
Schneidewin gives the statistics showing the relative 
amount of speech in Homer and Vergil ; speech con- 
stitutes so per cent, of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
38 per cent, of the Aeneid. In examining the later 
Roman epic in this regard, one finds that rhetoric 
does not necessarily mean speech-making, and is^met 
by the surprising fact that this marked tendency 
which Vergil shows to restrict the use of direct 
speech has been inherited by the later epic poets, 
who, with the exception of Statins in the incomplete 
Achilleid and Claudian in the historical epics, are 
even more conservative ; the amount of speech in no 
case equals the Vergilian standard, from which, how- 
ever, no author departs more than 8 per cent So 
Lucan's Pharsalia contains 32 per cent, speech. A 
slight increase appears in Valerius Flaccus (34 per 
cent.) ; Statins with ^y per cent, shows a still nearer 
approach to Vergil. The Punica of Silius Italicus 
has but 31 per cent., while Claudian devotes to direct 
speech only 30 per cent, of the mythological and his- 
torical epics, invectives, and panegyrics. 

Again, a departure from the Vergilian standard 
may be seen in the number of speeches employed, 
for. with the exception of the Argonautica, none of 
the later epics uses the speech so frequently as does 
Vergil. In the Aeneid, for example, there are 331 
speeches, one for every 30 verses. The ratio in 
Claudian is i to 79, in Lucan i to 67, in Silius Itali- 
cus I to 41, in Statins i to 39, in Valerius Flaccus 
I to 30 — a proportion slightly exceeding Vergilian 
frequency. 

This decrease in the percentage of speech and in- 
the number of si>eeches, which the later epic for the 
most part shows, indicates a restriction of the con- 
versational element in keeping with the general char- 
acteristics of this period of declamation. Passing °^' 
however, to the question of the average lengtV* °*^ 
the epic speech, one would naturally expect to ^ 
an increase in the poems produced in an age ^^j^^^ 
the rhetorical schools flourished, and ostenta't^ ^^^* 
declamation was the chief delight of the idle c^^^^ 
of dilettanti. In point of fact this tendency is ^^^ 
in all the poets of the later period with the except '^'^ 
of Valerius Flaccus, whose speeches are even sh(^^, 
than those in Vergil (the average length is 10^ 
verses in the Argonautica as compared with 11^ ^ 
in the Aeneid). The average length of the sp^ 
in Lucan (21.55 verses) is almost twice that in \^f' 
gil. Statins and Silius Italicus are more conserval^'^ 
(the averages are 14.42 and 12.57 verses respectiv^*^ 
while the length of the speech in Claudian (a-^T 
verses) is greater than that in any other of the ^^^ 
poets. It is also a significant fact that althougl^ ^ 
Lucan, Silius Italicus, and Claudian the pcrcent^^ 
of speech is less than in the Aeneid, and the spc^" 
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is used less frequently, yet these poets show an in- 
crease in the number of speeches over 40 verses in 
length. Statins, on the other hand, employs only 
about one-half as many such speeches, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the bulk of the Thebaid and the 
Achilleid exceeds that of the Aeneid, and the average 
length of the speech is greater than in Vergil, who, 
however, uses the speech more frequently. Here 
again Valerius Flaccus shows practically no depar- 
ture from Vergil's custom. Of these exceptionally 
long speeches in the later epic, few of which are con- 
cerned with the motivation of the action of the poem, 
the narrative type and that which represents an ex- 
hortation by the Roman leaders figure prominently. 

It has been seen above that the proportion of direct 
speech in the Aeneid is much less than in Homer, 
and that the later Roman epic shows a still further 
decline. In investigating the causes of this decrease 
one would expect to discover as a contributing factor 
the presence of oratio obliqua, due both to the Ro- 
man's habit of thought and to the influence of the histo- 
rians, by whom this mode of expression was so gen- 
erally used. An examination of Vergil and the later 
epic, however, shows that little of the difference can 
be attributed to this source. It is estimated that the 
Aeneid contains not over 140 verses of such ma- 
terial, which, if converted into oratio recta, would in- 
crease the amount of speech in the poem only about 
one and one-half per cent. The longest of the pass- 
ages occurs in 8. 10-17, giving the substance of the 
message sent by the Latins to Diomedcs. The later 
epic, with the exception of Silius Italicus, is even 
less fruitful in such material than Vergil. The 
Pharsalia shows only a few scattered examples, such 
as the inquiry of Pompey in 8. 167-170, and the ad- 
vice of his followers in 9. 317-319. The Argonautica 
has but 75 odd verses of oratio obliqua, the Thebaid 
but 65. In the Punica of Silius Italicus, which is 
but a versified history of the Punic War largely de- 
pendent upon the account of Livy, there is found no 
great amount of indirect speech ; its 200 odd verses, 
however, represent a slight increase over the other 
Roman epics. 

A more significant cause of the limitation of the 
speech in Vergil as compared with Homer is the de- 
sire of the Roman poet not only to avoid the super- 
fluous and all that contributes nothing to the move- 
ment of the poem, but also to leave room for the 
exercise of the reader's imagination, characteristics 
which have been commented upon by Hcinze in his 
excellent work, Virgil's Kpischc Tcchnik (pp. 398- 
399). Among the indications of this phase of 
Vergil's art is cited the limited use of the speech in 
messenger-scenes, a tendency apparent also in the 
later Roman epic. The Pharsalia offers but Httle 
in the way of illustration owing to the absence of 
divine agency. In examining the Argonautica, one 
finds a message repeated in oratio recta in only one 



instance (2. 131-132, 142-165). Repetition is avoided 
in 4. 78-81, where a mere statement indicates that 
Iris delivered to Hercules the command which she 
had received from Jupiter. So, also, in the Thebaid, 
the message which Jupiter entrusts to Mercury in 7. 
6-33 is not delivered to Mars in the direct form. In 
verse 81 we find simply the words, IHe refert con- 
sulta patris. Again, in the Punica, 3. 168-169, we 
know that Jupiter had despatched Mercury from the 
words, Cyllenius . . . portahat iussa parentis, 
though the nature of the command is not disclosed 
until the messenger speaks to Hannibal in the direct 
form in verses 172-182. In other cases a command 
given directly is known to have been delivered 
through some reference to the person to whom it was 
sent, as in the Punica 9. 479, Quae postquam accepit 
dubitans Tritonia virgo; or in Claudian's Rape of 
Proserpine, i. 118, Audicrat mandaia pater, which 
alludes to Pluto's message to Jupiter. Again, from 
verses 278-279, lamquc viam Pluto superas molitur 
ad. auras Gcrmani monitu, one has to assume that 
Mercury had returned with a reply. 

A further element affecting the shrinkage in the 
amount of speech in Vergil as compared with Homer 
is the tendency, noted by Heinze (397-398), to con- 
fine the speech-scenes within narrower bounds, that 
is, to restrict the length of the dialogue, and to limit 
the number of speakers appearing in a given scene. 
The conservatism of the later epic in this respect is 
even more noticeable. In regard to Lucan, Basore, 
in the Proceedings of the American Philological As- 
sociation for 1904, has recorded the fact that in only 
two instances is simple address and reply exceeded, 
and only once do as many as three speakers appear 
in a given scene. In this limitation of the dialogue 
Claudian shows a near approach to the practice of 
Lucan, allowing the first speaker to reply in but four 
instances, while only twice are more than two speak- 
ers grouped. In Silius Italicus, also, the dialogue is 
limited to three speeches, if we except the scene be- 
tween Marus and Serranus in the sixth book, where 
the outcries of Regulus's son serve to break up the 
long narrative of the old armor-bearer. In Valerius 
Flaccus and Statins dialogue plays a more important 
part, though in no case is it carried to the extent of 
six speeches, as in the scene between Venus and 
Aeneas in the first book of Vergil, verses 321-409. 

That this restriction of the dialogue is conscious 
in the later epic as in the Aeneid is clearly shown 
by the employment of various means to bring the 
speech-scenes within certain limits. Interruption of 
the dialogue is sometimes allowed, as in the Ar- 
gonautica, s. 670 ff., where Jupiter prevents a continu- 
ation of the controversy betweeji Mars and Juno, 
or in the Thebaid, 3. 669 ff., where the shouts of the 
crowd and the intervention of the night bring to an 
end the discussion between Capaneus and the Grecian 
seer. A further indication of the desire to reduce the 
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length of speech-scenes appears in the form in which 
questions are often given; the poet substitutes a bit 
of oratio obliqua, or a simple statement, as in the 
inquiries in regard to the object of one's mission in 
the Argonautica, 5. 467-8, rogitant . . . quid ausi 
quidve ferant, or in the Thebaid, 2. 390-391, causas 
. . . viae nomenque rogatus cdidit. 

It has been found that the largest number of speak- 
ers is often grouped in the meetings of senates or 
councils; but even here there occasionally occurs a 
noteworthy limitation of direct speech. So in Valer- 
ius Flaccus, 3. 613-714, a passage describing the Ar- 
gonauts' discussion as to whether or not Hercules 
should be left on the shores of Mysia; here only 
three of the speeches are given in the direct form, 
though four other opportunities for speech are of- 
fered. Again, in the Thebaid, 10. 883 ff., of the gods 
contending before Jupiter concerning the fate of 
Thebes and Argos, only Bacchus is given a direct 
speech. 

Passing to the second question for our considera- 
tion, namely, those points of technique in which the 
Roman epic affords a contrast to the Greek, one 
finds standing out prominently the use of. the paren- 
thetic verb and phrase, through the presence of which 
the speech becomes less formal and more colloquial 
in tone. In addition to the simple verb, other phrases 
were introduced until finally narrative entirely for- 
eign in purpose to the verb of saying was inserted 
within the body of the speech. The first extension is 
seen in the familiar use of a noun subject with the 
verb, as in Aeneid 6. 259, conclatnat votes. Addi- 
tional phrases are often met, as in Aeneid 6. 723, 
suscipit Anchiscs, atque ordine singula pandit; or in 
Thebaid 10. 268, horiatur clara iam voce saccrdos. 
As a further extension of this practice, forming a 
noteworthy feature of the Roman epic technique, 
should be mentioned the use of interpolated narra- 
tive as what may be termed stage-directions, the 
speech in this way gaining largely both in naturalness 
and effectiveness; this practice is especially signifi- 
cant as showing the undoubted influence of the 
drama upon the Roman epic through the medium of 
rhetoric, and it is worthy of note that in the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, the dramatic story-teller of Ro- 
man literature, one finds a free use of such interpo- 
lated phrases in many cases similar to that observed 
in the epic. These phrases termed stage-directions, 
representing a conscious adaptation of a custom of 
the drama, arc employed either to describe a gesture 
of the speaker, or to portray an act or state of the 
person addressed, or to bring into the speech a new 
element as an occasion for the speaker to continue. 
As an example of the first type, may be cited Aeneid 
6. 406-407, where the Sibyl's words to Charon, 
" behold this branch", are broken by a pa- 
renthesis stating that she revealed the branch 
which lay hid beneath her robe, or the Achilleid i. 



908, where Achilles's speech before Lycoraedes is 
interrupted by the words "He throws his son before 
the feet of the king and adds". The second class of 
stage-directions is illustrated by the Achilleid i. 785 
ff. ; here Ulysses's speech to Diomedes is broken by 
narrative describing the effect of his words upon 
Achilles: "Seeing him intent and listening with 
eager ear, while the maidens show signs of fear and 
gaze upon the ground, he continues". Again the 
same speech is interrupted to tell the reader of 
Achilles's withdrawal from the room along with 
Deidamia and her companions. For the use of stage- 
directions bringing into the speech a new element, 
compare Thebaid 5. 129 ff. ; here Polyxo takes ad- 
vantage of the appearance of the fleet in the distance 
to strengthen her appeal to the Lemnian women: 
"She was on the point of speaking further", says the 
poet, "when upon the sea appear the glistening sails. 
It was the Lemnian fleet; Polyxo joyfully seizes the 
chance thus offered by fate and continues her speech: 
'Shall we fail the gods calling in vain? Behold the 
fleet'", etc. 

It is significant that in the use of such parenthetic 
expressions Lucan and Claudian stand apart from 
the other epic poets. In only two instances does Lu- 
can break into the speech with anything more than 
the simple verb, while Qaudian admits the noun sub- 
ject with the verb in but three cases. The paren- 
thesis and narrative descriptive of gesture are to- 
tally absent from the speeches of these two poets, a 
fact which in the case of Lucan bears out Heitland's 
criticism of the formal character of the speeches and 
their lack of spontaneity. 

A further departure from the formality of tVit 
Greek epic is seen in the practice of allowing 'tVv* 
speeches in dialogue to be introduced without int^^ 
vening narrative. With the single exception of 
can, all the poets of the later period offer one 
more instances of this liberty, sanctioned by Ver^ 
in the Aeneid 6. 719 ff., 722 ff., 9. 257 ff. Here a; 
the Roman epic speech gains in effectiveness, as 
be seen from Polynices's ready reply to Tydeus 
the heated argument before Adrastus in Thebaid 
465: his speech follows immediately that of his 
rival, the poet purposely avoiding the use of nar 
tive to conclude the former speech or to introdim 
the latter. 

That the Roman epic departed from the formal ^ 
of the Greek custom in allowing the speeches to 
gin and end within the verse has been noted 
Kvicala and Klderkin ; the latter considers this practi 
an indication of "a less sharply defined feeling as 
the objectionableness of a sudden transition 
narrative". In this respect the later epic shows e 
more freedom than Vergil, for in every instani 
with the exception of the Argonautica where t 
speech more frequently closes with the verse, t! 
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itage of speeches beginning and ending within 
:rse exceeds that in the Aeneid. 

results of this brief survey of certain portions 

field of direct speech in the epic may be briefly 
arized as follows: 

he later Roman epic, in general, one finds a re- 
3n of the conversational side of speech with a 
• approach to declamation, for, compared with 
andard of Vergil, the later epics show a dc- 

in the amount of speech employed as well as 
number of speeches, with the exception of Sta- 
Achilleid and Claudian's historical epics in the 
ise, and of the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus 

other. Moreover, the average length of the 
I tends to increase in the later epic, though 
gain Valerius Flaccus affords a contrast to his 
nporaries, for the speeches in the Argonautica 
-en shorter than those in the Aeneid. Lucan, 
Italicus, and Claudian employ a larger number 
eches exceeding 40 verses in length than does 
, while Statius's poems contain only about one- 
s many such speeches, the Argonautica show- 
actically no departure from the Vergilian prac- 
Again, the tendency which Vergil shows to re- 

thc length of dialogue and to confine the 
i-scenes within narrow limits is even more no- 
!e in the later epic, especially in Lucan and 
[an. 

little of the decrease in the percentage of 
I in the Roman epic as compared with Homer 

to the presence of oratio obliqua, for in the 
I, where speech-material is most abundant, 
occur only 200 odd verses of indirect dis- 
, which, if changed into the direct form, would 
se the amount of speech in the poem less than 
id three-fourths per cent, 
econd cause of the decrease in the percentage 
ech, due to the more cultivated taste of the ar- 

epic, is the restriction of direct speech in 
iger-scenes, a tendency to avoid superfluous 
ion, noticeable in the later epic as in Vergil, a 

statement, or the presence of the messenger, 
ew verses of oratio obliqua indicating that the 
had been despatched, or that the message was 
•ed. 

<ing departures from the custom of the Greek 
re found in the habit of beginning and ending 
leech within the verse, and of allowing the 
es in dialogue to be introduced without inter- 
narrative, the Roman epic thus avoiding the 
ity of the Greek epic and at the same time 
: to the realism and efl^ectiveness of the situa- 
A still more marked contrast to the Greek 

afforded by the introduction within the speech 
"eased phrases and narrative serving as stage- 
ons, the Roman epic here showing the influ- 
f the drama in its desire to give a natural and 
e portrayal of the situation, an influence not 



observed in Lucan and Claudian, as such interpolated 
narrativje descriptive of gesture and the like is en- 
tirely absent from the more formal speeches of these 
two poets. Herbert C. Lipscomb 

CouNTEY School for Boys. Baltimore 



A very well attended and lively meeting of the 
New York Latin Qub was held on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 23, at ID o'clock at tJie Packer Institute. The 
subject of the meeting was a symposium on The 
Function of Latin Prose Composition in the High 
School Latin Curriculum. 

Mr. A. L Dotey, of the De Witt Clinton High 
School, addressed the meeting on the subject, What 
is the Aim of Latin Prose Composition, and does 
this aim justify teaching it in the secondary school? 
Mr. Dotey maintained that Latin composition could 
not be regarded as an end in itself; that the func- 
tion of the High Schools was, as much as they could, 
to give people as much training as they would ad- 
mit, but as training in music did not contemplate 
the production of Paderewski's, so training in Latin 
composition does not contemplate the production of 
Cicero's. Latin composition was, therefore, really 
to be regarded as an instrument for teaching Latin, 
causing habits of accuracy and readiness in the ap- 
preciation and handling of Latin forms, syntax and 
vocabulary. From the point of view it was a most 
valuable, if not the most valuable, means of teach- 
ing Latin. 

Mr. Paul R. Jenks, of the Flushing High School, 
followed on the subject: Latin Prose Composition 
of the first two years of the secondary course. Mr. 
Jenks emphasized Mr. Dotey's definition of the aim 
of teaching composition and explained that, accord- 
ing to his experience, it was about three times as 
difficult to -make the same progress in prose com- 
position as was made in turning Latin into Eng- 
lish, that is to say, the pupil at the end of the first 
year was about able to compass thoroughly about 
one-third of the composition given in the beginner's 
book, and similarly, with the second and third years, 
indicating that the pupil at the end of the third 
year was just about able to master the complete 
first year composition. Mr. Jenks felt very strongly 
that composition should be made an integral part 
of every day's lesson ; that if anything was to be 
sacrificed it was not to be prose composition. For 
the reason first given Mr. Jenks was of the opinion 
that the line of demarcation in High School teaching 
comes after the third year instead of after the 
second. 

Mr. Max Radin, of the Newtown High School, 
talked upon the question of Latin Prose Composi- 
tion of the third and fourth years of the secondary 
course. Agreeing with the previous speakers in gen- 
eral, he felt that there was really no line of cleavage 
anywhere in the High School, but that in the last 
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year especially the pupils should be perpetually re- 
viewed and reviewed and that the attempt should be 
made to fix in their minds the material they had 
already studied. He believed that in this year the 
prose work should be copious and comprehensive. 
Mr. H. H. Bice, of the De Witt Clinton High 
School, gave an account of his observations in Eng- 
lish, French and Italian schools, showing that in 
most of the English schools greater time was de- 
voted to Latin than in this country, but that in some 
of the Board Schools four years with approximately 
the same amount of time per week was given. In 
these schools there was no absolutely fixed curri- 
culum. The masters were allowed a great deal of 
freedom, reading comparatively small parts of a 
number of books until the last year when they read 
complete books of certain authors. It was a part 
of their regular regime that they should have exer- 
cise in Latin composition either oral or written, 
every day, and the amount of time devoted to it 
varied from one-third to one-half of the period. 
Mr. Bice read some exercises set to second and 
third year pupils, showing that they required a much 
greater mastery of the subject than is displayed in 
our schools at the same time. He stated that he 
saw these exercises done and that they were done 
well. This was due undoubtedly to the greater 
amount of time devoted to the subject. His ex- 
perience was similar in France and at Rome. In 
most cases no particular prose composition was 
used: the English regulation was that the exercise 
work should be similar in content and vocabulary 
to the book read. This approximated, Mr. Bice 
thought, more nearly to our system of based exer- 
cises. Some time is still given in some of the 
English schools to Latin verse making and Mr. Bice 
was present at an hour in which the only work done 
was the turning of the following passage into Latin 
verses. Amidst general interest and eagerness on 
the part of the student, the following version was 
produced : 

You smiled, you spoke and I believed 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more; 
Nor hope what I hoped before. 
But let not this last wish be vain ; 
Deceive, deceive me once again. 

Verba dahas ridens ; male crcdulu? auribus bausi. 
Risibus et verbis fallcre nolle tunm est. 
Speni totiens falsus dq)onorct altor inancin. 
Spes nee habct pectus quae fuit ante nieum. 
Hoc precor hoc unum : noli sprevissc pctentem. 

Professor McCrea closed the symposium with 
some remarks on the equipment in Latin prose com- 
position for those beginning a collegiate course, in 



which he admitted that prose composition could not 
be regarded as an end in itself in the High School; 
but while not presuming to speak for colleges in 
general, he voiced as his opinion that he should be 
satisfied if pupils came up to examinations with an 
adequate knowledge of forms and syntax and a lim- 
ited range of vocabulary such as perhaps the list 
of 2.000 words specified in Professor Lodge's Vo- 
cabulary of High School Latin. Professor McCrea 
gave some amusing instances of wrong fonns in 
recent entrance examinations at Columbia. 

After his remarks the meeting was thrown open 
for general disaission, in the course of which it 
seemed to be generally agreed that the great diffi- 
culty in the teaching under the present system was 
the requirement to get over so much ground in a 
given time, and that if the schools were at liberty 
to cover a smaller amount of ground and to employ 
Latin writing much more vigorously than at pres- 
ent, the results would unquestionably be better, so 
far as the ability of the pupil to read Latin was 
concerned. It was pointed out, however, that un- 
der the present system an immense amount of 
energy was dissipated by reason of the fact that, as 
a rule, the same teacher did not have the same class 
longer than a year — indeed often had it less than a 
year — and that greater results might be secured if 
the teachers were given the same students year after 
year and held rigidly to responsibility for them. 




MEETINQ OP THE AltCHAEOLOQICAL INSTITUTE AND 
THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

No reception could have been more cordial tha 
that given by Canadians in general and by the Uni 
versily of Toronto in particular to the America. 
Philological Association and the Archaeological It 
siitnte of America assembled in joint session at Tcm 
ronto on the last days of December. iqo8. T 
social features of the meeting, which included 
luncheon given by the University and receptio 
tendered by the Classical staff and by Mr. and Mr 
E. B. Osier, were most delightful, and the weath 
was all that could be desired. At the business mee 
ing of the Philological Association Profes.sor B. 
Gildersleeve, of Baltimore, was elected Presiden 
and a motion was passed accepting the invitation f 
another joint meeting with the Archaeological I 
stitute next December. At that time, however, t 
question of returning to the old system of summ 
meetings will be discussed and settled — at least i 
a time. The most interesting action of the Coundr 
of the Institute was the reception of the recentl:;, 
formed C.iradian societies into affiliation with th 
Institute. These societies, domiciled in Montreal 
Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto and Winnipeg, have no 
organized themselves as a Department of Canadi- 
and have thus made the Institute in a fuller sens- 
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the Archaeological Institute of America. His Ex- 
cellency Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, 
is Patron of the new Department, Principal Peter- 
son, of Montreal, is Chairman and ex-officio a Vice- 
President of the Institute, and Professor G. W. 
Johnston, of Toronto, is Secretary and ex-officio an 
Associate Secretary of the Institute. The only other 
change in the list of officers was caused by the 
resignation of Professor W. N. Bates, of Philadel- 
phia, who retired from the post of Recorder to be- 
come an associate editor of the American Journal 
of Archaeology. The place was filled by the election 
of Professor If. L. Wilson, of Baltimore. 

The programme of the meetings, which was 
printed in The Classical Weekly, 2. 70-71, offered 
the usual variety of subjects, archaeological, literary 
and philological, but contained papers of more than 
usual distinction. In fact, many of those present 
were heard to remark that never in the recent his- 
tory of the two organizations had a programme 
of so uniformly high a quality been presented. 
Since all were so good, it would be unjust to select 
particular papers for special comment, but the an- 
nual address of the President of the Philological 
Association, Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell 
University, should at least be mentioned. The sub- 
ject was An Ancient Schoolmaster's Message to 
Present-day Teachers, and the speaker pointed out 
some pedagogical principles of Quinrilian, which are 
as applicable now as they were in the first century. 
One evening was devoted to a memorial meeting in 
honor of the late Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
the founder of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica. In this connection two addresses, in every way 
worthy of the occasion, were given by Dr. 'Edward 
W. Emerson, of Concord, Mass., and Professor W. 
F. Harris, of Harvard University, both of whom 
were personal friends of Mr. Norton. An analysis 
of the whole programme, from the point of view of 
the institutions represented, shows seven papers from 
Johns Hopkins, six from Harvard, five from Penn- 
sylvania, four each from Chicago, Michigan and 
Princeton, three each from Northwestern and Yale, 
two each from Queen's, Syracuse, Toronto, Vir- 
ginia, and the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, and one each from nineteen other insti- 
tutions. 

The next annual meeting of the two societies will 
be held at the Johns Hopkins University on the last 
days of next December^ H. L. W. 



Fellowships in the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome are soon to be awarded, on the 
basis of examinations or otherwise, as the Com- 
mittee haviiij^: the matter in charge may decide, as 
follows : one in Roman Classical Archaeology, with 



a stipend of $600; one in Christian Archaeology, 
with a stipend of ^ $600 ; two for research, one in 
Roman Classical Archaeology, the other in Roman 
Literature or Roman Classical Archaeology, with a 
stipend each of $800. 

Applications should be made not later than Feb- 
ruary II, 1909, to Professor James C. Egbert, Co- 
lumbia University. The examinations will be held 
in Athens, Rome, and in all of the universities and 
colleges represented on the Managing Committee 
of the School in Rome, on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 8-10 next. 



BUR1P1DE5 PH0BN15SAE 1485-1507 

With the veil hiding my fair young face 

That soft curls cluster around, 

With no girlish shame for the deep red flush 

On the cheeks that the tears rain down. 

Distraught with my grief I come with my dead. 

The rich scarf thrown off that covered my head. 

The saffron-hued robe of finest spun web 

Flung loose to the breeze as I bring home my dead 

With a passion of wailing, woe, woe and ah me. 

For sorrow on sorrow this day do I see. 

Polynices, to Thebes thine ill-boding name 

Too plain its sad meaning has made. 

Through thy strife — nay, not strife — oh, horrible 

truth ! 
Through murder with murder repaid. 
The house of our sire in ruin lies low 
By a terrible doom, by a terrible woe. 
With blood shed for blood in requital. 
What singer, what song of lament, wild and long, 
With tears upon tears streaming down. 
Shall I call in my grief, my house, oh my house, 
The dirge for my loved ones to sound? 
Threefold is my woe, for my dead they are three. 
Mother, brothers I bring, a sad sight to see. 
But grim joy to the fury, for she has brought low 
The house of famed Oedipus doomed on that day 
When wise, yot not wise, the dark riddle he solved 
And slew the Sphinx singer by reading the song. 

Vassar Collbgb AbBY LeACH 



In three volumes containing more than one thou- 
sand pages K. W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, has just 
issued Das Glas in Altertum, by Dr. Anton Kisa, 
with an appendix by Dr. Oskar Almgren, on dis- 
coveries of ancient glass in Scandinavia. The work 
contains 395 illustrations and 19 tables. — From The 
Nation, November 26, 1908. 



1 Another very intcretting report of this meeting may be found in Tbt 
Hmtitn for January 7, pages 11. 11. — C. K. 



The two important texts of the forthcoming Part 
VI of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, are 300 lines of Euripides's 
Hypsipyle, and considerable fragments of a new 
commentary upon Thucydides. — From The Nation, 
November 26, 1908. 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

by Charles Knapp, Ph.D.y Barnard College , Columbia University 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

**I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far. about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KN APP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By fy. B. Gunnison (^fV. H. Harley^ Erasmus Hall High School 

All the text, Kraminar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. 11.25. 

THC FIRST YEAR OF I^ATIN 

By the same authors; a preparation for Caesar . Ii.oo 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 



NEW YORK 



BOSTON 



CHICAGO 



Wadleigh High School 

New York City 

I have used Pearson's Essentials of Latin 
with begfinners for a year and a half, carry- 
ing: one class completely througfh the book, 
and have found it eminently satisfactory.— 
M. Grace Stone, Instructor in Latin. 



For further information, write to 

American Book Company 

100 Washington Square 
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COLLAI H DANIBLL 

CONCISE COMPLETE SCHOLARLY 

Used by 75% of all the pupils beginning the 
study of Latin in this country. 

FUST TEA! LATIN s 12mo. Goth. Illustrated. 

List Price. ILOO 

TBACHUS' MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY PUST TEA! 
LATINs (By the same authors). 12mo. Paper. 

List Price. 15c. 

GINN <Sl company, PobUshers 
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Barss* Writing Latin— Book II . . .75 
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Hoalton's Introductory Latin . . . 1.00 
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In an early number of The Classical Jonmal (2. 
i) a former editor, in an editorial with the title 
College Editions of the Gassics, made a harsh and 
bitter attack upon the college text-books that have 
been recently published in this country, on the ground 
that the introductions and commentaries went so far 
beyond the needs of college students as to be prac- 
tically of no service to them. He singled out, though 
without giving names, as crying examples, the edi- 
tion of the De Senecttite. by Professor Frank Gar- 
diner Moore, of Trinity College, a book which I 
have more than once heard referred to as a work 
of great discrimination, critical judgment and 
scholarship, and Professor Wilson's edition of Ju- 
venal, a work of which even a captious English re- 
viewer says (Classical Review, 17. 465), "We have 
now two good school editions of Juvenal instead of 
one" — the one being an edition by Duff. 

The editor in question remarks. "Present condi- 
tions in classical studies call for two kinds of edi- 
tions; comprehensive editions for advanced students 
and instructors, and small editions, with brief intro- 
ductions and short notes, for college students". 

What is meant by the second class of text-books 
io presumably indicated by a recent edition of the 
Phormio of Terence (Scott, Foresman & Co.) by 
the writer of the editorial quoted. Certainly this 
edition does not suffer from any of the qualities 
ascribed to the editions just mentioned, either in 
the editorial or by the critics. It looks as if it 
might have caused a busy editor two weeks' work 
or even less lime if he had the services of a sten- 
ographer, and as the editorial referred to really did 
touch upon a proper subject for discussion it is re- 
grettable that the example of the kind of book desired 
should prove such a trivial performance. 

It is true that most of our college text-books con- 
tain more material than is either needed by or is 
to be studied by the college student, but it does not 
necessarily follow that because that is the case they 
are improper hooks to put into the hands of college 
students. If college students are so inadequately 
prepared that they need assistance only of the ele- 
mentary kind that this edition of the Phormio pro- 
vides—mainly trnnslalion— the difficulty would seem 
to be one of earlier preparation. To restrict college 
text-books to such a style of commentary is to de- 



prive the bright student of any chance of making 
any thorough study of the matter. Classical works 
are not in the same category as works in a modem 
tongue. They have proved their vahie and have had 
wide influence upon subsequent literatures. While 
teachers may differ as to the amount of time that 
should be expended in study external to the mere 
translation, still no one can feel satisfied with using 
a text-book intended only for the weakest in the 

Conditions in this country are not the easiest tor 
classical teachers. We have no facilities for the 
publication of editions of strictly university grade; 
as a result the possibilities of intensive study by 
American .scholars are very limited, I remember some 
years ago urging a colleague of distinguished ability, 
whose contributions to the study of Classics had been 
recognized both abroad and in this country, to em- 
body his work in the form of definitive editions. He 
replied with the question, "Who would publish 
them ?" It is not to be expected that publishing 
houses which have to meet the competition of rivals 
and publish strictly as a business should accept, in 
any large measure at least, books Intended for the 
advanced student only, and consequently American 
scholars have been obliged to embody the results 
of their study in college editrans, or if they published 
elaborate and advanced editions at all, to do so at 
their own expense. The Germans themselves and 
our English cousins have not demised the same prac- 
tice, their principle being that the best was none too 
good for the college student. If the possibility of 
showing their ability in text-books is to be taken 
away from scholars, we should take away one of 
the great incentives to exact and painstaking investi- 
gation. Decrying ourselves is a very easy thing to 
do. It is a pity in some respects that those who 
decry have rarely coutributed much to the sum total 
of American scholarship. To write a text-book that 
will sin neither in the direction of too much nor 
in the direction of too little requires qualities of 
scholarship, experience and discrimination which are 
rarely met with, and certainly until these qualities 
are united wo should do well to put before our stu- 
dents a feast even at the risk of some going himgry 
for lack of ability to choose, rather than to starve 
them with such nourishment as some recent text- 
books provide. G. L. 
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OREEK DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 

Some years ago two notable articles appeared in 
the Revue de Philologie. One of these was a re- 
\-iew of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Greek Reader; 
the other was an editorial written as an accompani- 
ment to this review. The burden of the editorial 
was that the study of Greek was in danger of being 
totally abandoned in France, and that perhaps a 
reproduction of the Reader for French pupils might 
contribute something to the maintenance of Greek, 
because the work contains numerous extracts which 
show that the ancient Greeks contributed much more 
to science and the mechanical acts than is generally 
known even to educated people. In so far as this 
implied (if it implied it at all) the abandonment 
of Greek as a literary study, it cannot be commended. 
That would be what the Germans call "Das Kind 
mit dem Bade ausschiitten". Still it would make 
the study of Greek seem to the masses not so use- 
less if they could be made to realize how much of 
our civilization, material as well as intellectual, has 
grown out of that of the Greeks. The Reader of 
Wilamowitz, however, is not at all suited to our 
secondary schools; but all our teachers of Greek, 
even professors in our highest institutions, should be 
familiar with it. 

All fairly well educated people have some (though 
usually inadequate) conception of the influence ex- 
ercised, directly or indirectly, by the Greeks, on 
the literature and art of the present civilized na« 
tions; but comparatively few seem to know how 
much modern science and the mechanical arts owe 
to them. There are, indeed, a few who believe al- 
most literally that there is nothing new under the 
sun; while many who ought to be better informed 
claim almost all important inventions and discoveries 
for modern times. The truth lies between these 
extremes. A treatment of the whole subject would 
require a work of cyclopaedic proportions, and only 
a few illustrative examples will be cited in this paper. 

In the Greek Reader of Wilamowitz some inven- 
tions are described in an extract from Hero of 
Alexandria. These are a slot-machine into which 
a coin was dropped which caused the flow of a 
little holy water; a sphere made to rotate by escap* 
ing steam (not a flutter-wheel driven by a jet of 
steam as has sometimes been stated) ; a hodometer, 
to be attached to a carriage and record the number 
of revolutions of the wheel. These are of little im- 
portance; but the fire-engine described in the same 
extract is practically the same as the hand-engine 
in use to-day. At Rome it was introduced in the 
early empire, and a large fire-brigade, supplied with 
such engines, was kept in readiness for conflagra- 
tions. In other parts of the work of Hero are 
mentioned the five elementary machines or "mechani- 
cal powers" as they are sometimes called. It is 



significant that Hero was much studied in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and Wila- 
mowitz says: "durch ihn hat das Hellenenthum 
den modernen Volkem die Begriindung der neuen 
Physik und Mechanik ermoglicht". 

The line between arts and sciences is not easy to 
dranv. Some people think, for instance, that 
surgery and engineering are sciences. So no at- 
tempt will here be made to draw the line. In 
surgery, it may be noted, the ancient Greeks oper- 
ated for cataract, displacing the crystalline lens with 
a delicate needle, and there are frag^ments extant 
telling how to extract the lens, but not necessarily 
implying that the operation had actually been per- 
formed. As to the influence of Greek medicine, it 
is sufficient to state the fact that, when William 
and Mary College (called Universitas Virginiensis 
in the pamphlet from which I get the information) 
conferred an honorary degree on the chief surgeon 
of Lafayette's army in the presence of George 
Washington, the surgeon responded in a long ad- 
dress urging the New World to cast the new medi- 
cine to the winds and stick to the good old medicine 
of Hippocrates and Galen. 

But I must pass on to the sciences, and even 
here not only discoveries but also inventions arc 
to be recognized. What was the greatest scientific 
discovery ever made? That the earth is round. The 
next discovery in order of interest is that the eart 
is simply one of the planets; but of that presently 
Now that the earth is round is first stated by Ari 
totle; but his treatment of the subject shows th 
it was familiar to men of science. He gives sever 
proofs of the rotundity of the earth. First, he sa^ 
it must be round, for if it were not, gravity wou^ 
make it round. Secondly, the phenomena show t 
it is round. In Egypt, he says, you can see, to 
south, stars that are under the horizon of any pi 
in Greece; and the shadow of the earth cast on 
moon during an eclipse is airways bounded by 
circle, no matter what the position of the mo 
He adds that the earth is not a very large sph 
and that the mathematicians say it cannot be m 
than 400,000 stadia in circumference. This, 
course, was a vague estimate. Eratosthenes, 
measurement, made it, as everyone knows, 250. 
stadia, which is remarkably accurate in view of ^ 
fact that he used a well for a telescope. Also t^ 
round number is to be noted. (Very erroneous 
the statement in certain text-books that 250; 
stadia amount to 31,250 miles. It is nearer 28,7 
little more than one-tenth too large). The dista 
to the moon was also measured with equal accura 

The next most important discovery was that t 
sun is at the center of the solar system, or t 
the earth is a planet. This doctrine bears the na 
of Copernicus; but it was known to the ander* 
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and defended especially by the Pythagoreans. Un- 
fortunately Aristotle, not satisfied with the dogma- 
tism of that school, arrayed himself agamst the 
doctrine, and long afterwards was followed by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest; and so the science of 
Astronomy was retarded for a millennium. Coper- 
nicus was familiar with all these facts. There are 
extant ancient works, maintaining the correct doc- 
trine, with marginal notes made by Copernicus. 
Even the precession of the equinoxes was discov- 
ered by the ancients and estimated with great pre- 
cision. The cause, of course, remained a mystery 
until Newton discovered the general nature of grav- 
ity. (The cause, gravity, still remains a mystery. 
We call it "gravitation", and sometimes we hear of 
the "attraction of gravitation", which Newton never 
called it). 

Most of the facts stated above are familiar, some 
of them, in fact, being found in our elementary 
text-books of astronomy, but the chief object of 
this paper is to call attention to two almost uni- 
versally ignored contributions of the ancient Greeks 
to the science of Mathematics, One of the most 
difficult subjects to treat adequately is the history 
of mafheniatics. Cantor's treatment of the mathe- 
matics of the Greeks is wholly inadequate, and I 
have had occasion elsewhere to call attention to one 
of his errors. The "specialist" selected to treat this 
subject for Miiller's Handbuch says that for some 
unknown reason H instead of E was used to denote 
100 in the old system, when the initial letter de- 
noted numerals. In other words, this specialist did 
Tiot known that in the fifth century B. C, H was the 
aspirate at Athens. He is a mathematical specialist, 
and no one can censure him. To treat this subject 
requires the collaboration of a mathematician and 
a Hellenist; and it is proper that I should explain 
-why I venture to touch upon it. When I went to 
Germany I was in doubt whether to make the 
Classics my specialty, or Mathematics, for which as 
a college student I had a special fondness. So I 
conceived the idea of combining the two and writing 
•my dissertation on the Greek mathematicians. After 
some months of research, it became evident that 
^hat I had in mind would require a large volume 
and years of labor, including a study of Arabic. 
In the meantime I had been surprised to find some 
things in the Greek mathematicians that are almost 
universally supposed to be modern. Since that time 
there has appeared a work just such as I had the 
ambition to write: Die Lehre von den Kegelschnit- 
ten im Alterthume, by Professor Zeuthen of the 
University of Copenhagen, translated from the 
Danish and published in German in 1886. If any- 
one is inclined to question the correctness of the 
statements I am about to make, let him first study 
Archimedes and Apollonius of Perge in the original 



and then the analysis contained in the work of 
Zeuthen. 

The two most important steps in the progress of 
modern mathematics were the introduction of co- 
ordinate axes and of the infinitesimal calculus. To 
take these up in inverse order, I cannot go as far 
as Zeuthen and assert that Archimedes was fa- 
miliar with and applied the integration of a differ- 
ential equation (of course, expressed geometrically) ; 
but I do not hesitate to say that some of his processes, 
translated into modern notation, would be the in- 
tegration of differential equations. This fact is spe- 
cially notable in his method of finding the area of 
an ellipse and of a segment of a parabola. The 
process would suggest the invention of the (alge- 
braic) calculus to very few minds, but it might 
well suggest it to a Newton or a Leibnitz. I have 
called the attention of mathematicians to this fact; 
but the reply usually is that, in finding the area of 
a parabola segment, he summed an infinite converg- 
ing series, but that this is not integration. Of 
course it is not; but he found the area in two ways, 
and it is the other way to which I refer. A state- 
ment of it here would be entirely out of place. 

As to coordinate axes the case is different. Des- 
cartes did not invent coordinate axes. They were 
familiar to him from the work of Apollonius of 
Perge on Conic Sections. The great contribution 
of Descartes, whereby he founded modern mathe- 
matics, was simply showing how by algebra we 
could perform the operations which Apollonius per- 
formed by what is called "geometrical algebra". 
With this assertion I must let the matter rest. I 
once called the attention of a mathematician, who 
had written a considerable series of mathematics, 
to the fact just stated, and, admitting that the an* 
cients were familiar with projection, he utterly de- 
nied that they knew anything about coordinates. 

By these allusions to mathematicians it is not 
in the least intended to reflect on mathematicians 
in general nor to imply that all or most of them 
are ignorant of the facts stated, but to produce a 
justification for this paper, intended as it is for 
teachers of the Classics. M. W. Humphreys 

Univbrsity of Virginia 



AENEID V 

In a recent number of The Classical Weekly 
(27) the statement was made that interest in the 
Aeneid lagged in the fifth book, and that other 
teachers are of the same opinion is shown by the 
fact that in some schools this book is omitted. 

My experience, however, with successive classes 
of girls is, that not only interest may be aroused 
and attention held, but even enthusiasm often 
evoked. Indeed, the interest shown in the whole 
story seems wonderfully cimiulative, reachiu^ \V^ 
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climax in the sixth book, where the greatest ques- 
tions of human life and destiny are grappled with, 
and Vergil's noble nature is most clearly revealed, 
while opportunity is given for the first brief intro- 
duction of the class to Plato and Dante, linking their 
conceptions with the already familiar ones of Mil- 
ton. And nothing could be better fitted to prepare 
the minds of students to turn from Dido's hopes and 
fears, her making and breaking of resolutions, her 
bitter reproaches and passionate despair, to the es- 
chatology that is woven into the warp and woof of 
our fathers* theology and colors our own visions of 
the future, than this episode of the games. 

The healthy-minded modem athletic girl, though too 
ready to judge Aeneas by the standards she would 
apply to a man in her own set, becomes a bit weary 
of the folly of the heroine of fiery southern blood, 
a Cleopatra, and takes a deep breath of fresh air 
when Aeneas certus is out on the broad sea again. 

Aeneas's way of expressing devotion to a father's 
memory finds present day parallels, and there is as 
careful consideration of the prizes as if they were 
the cups and medals now awarded. After the nam- 
ing of boats and captains, but before the race really 
begins, that is, has been assigned for a lesson, each 
girl is asked to write and lay on the desk the boat 
she favors. From that moment we are present on 
shore or deck. The names of boat, captain, and 
faventes have been written on the board for quick 
reference and that the memory may not be taxed 
with non-essentials, the course is also drawn, and 
when the relative position of the boats changes, this 
is indicated on the course. The impetuous Gyas, push- 
ing the helmsman from the rudder as a Roosevelt 
might do, rouses a heartier laugh than the sorry 
plight of old Menoetes while he tries to climb the 
rock of safety, which so appealed to the Trojans' 
sense of humor, and Mnestheus's noble exhortation, 
coupled with the fine spirit of the true sportsman, 
rouses a thrill of pride in those who chose his name. 
It is more than a far off echo of races at Pough- 
keepsie and New London that we enjoy with these 
bronzed veterans of the sea. 

The foot race, too, is vivid and full of color. 
Aeneas's justice to an alien people and his great 
kindliness are emphasized by putting on the board 
the nationality of each of the contestants with his 
name. Three Trojans, one of them a royal prince, 
are in line with two in whose veins courses the 
blood of their foes, and with these dart forward two 
Sicilians. It is no tame and decorous race, but one 
in which the unexpected happens, and human nature 
is seen at its worst and its best. In such scenes, 
by sharing in the work of preparation, by his sym- 
pathy and sense of humor, by his readiness in every 
emergency, Aeneas shows that he is leader of men 
by native gifts. 
At first thought, it might seem better for girls to 



leave the scene when men put on the gloves, and it 
is well for the teacher himself to read a few of the 
lines that depict brutality with most vividness, pass- 
ing over them lightly as may be, and yet in this 
contest between athletes, any girl is glad to have the 
braggart defeated, and to have the old champion, 
who roused himself because his chieftain exhorted 
him to fight for the honor of the tribe, win, and 
prove his mighty prowess by the death of a beast 
rather than a man. 

When the pugilists are warding off bk)ws or fly- 
ing before them, the reading is interrupted a mo- 
ment, and each girl is asked to write what she thinks 
the women are doing while the men watch the 
sports. These notes are read just before the pa- 
thetic incidents of the burnmg of the ships are as- 
signed for a later lesson, and the class begins that 
passage with curiosity whetted, eager to learn wheth- 
er the women have been getting dinner, applaudmg 
with the men, or engaged in prayer, for these arc 
the three commonest guesses. The interest never 
flags throughout the book, for in the archery contest 
the mysterious burning of the arrow arouses ex- 
pectation, and lulus in his cry to the distracted 
women En, ego, vester Ascanius is like • Prince 
Charles with the Highland maids and matrons. In 
these episodes, woman's part in the old Roman 
world is revealed and the simple sincerity of the 
Roman faith in the Divine, two topics that crowd 
the brief time possible in class for discussion. 

The more one studies this fifth book, the more 
does Vergil's consummate skill in his art become 
clear and the satisfaction grows that he has put 
this vivid, wholesome picture of the strenuous life 
of play between the rapture and pain of the winter 
at Carthage and the prophetic visions and spiritual 
insight beyond the Styx. Laura B. Colukr 

Packbr Instituts 



REVIEW 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Volume III 
(The Fall of an Aristocracy), pp. 342; Volume 
IV (Rome and Egypt), pp. 291. By Guglielmo 
Fcrrero. Translated by H. J. Chaytor. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons (1908). $2,50 per 
Volume. 
Volume III extends from 44 to Z7 and Volume IV 
continues the narrative to 2^ B. C, so that thus far 
the work, apart from the introductory chapters, cov- 
ers a period of a little more than fifty years. If 
it continues, as projected, to the fall of the empire 
in equal detail, we may expect the completed his- 
tory to contain more than forty volumes. Mcrt 
bulk is not in itself a merit; in fact it is far easier 
for a historian to use all his material than to ex- 
clude the relatively unimportant matter. These two 
volumes, for instance, contain many military an eft- 
personal details which are unessential to an undei 
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: of the time. The author is a literary artist. 
nslation by Chaytor, in better English than 
the first two volumes by Zimmern, though 
1 smooth or polished, gives at least a hint 
brilliant style of the original. No transla- 
ivever, unless by an artistic genius, can ever 
a classic. 

le public is chiefly interested in learning the 
f Ferrero as a historian. Most extravagant 
s are being put into circulation by review- 

the popular press and by reporters and 
whose chatterings on this latest sensation 

the serious reader of history about as sen- 

the cackling of geese. They have already 
jrrero supersede Mommsen, and they threat- 
just Gibbon in his favor as soon as he 
the period of the decline. These people, 
^e learned their Roman history from novels 
mas, find much that is new to them in Fer- 
id not content with what he says, they have 

an "electoral college" and other such won- 
iiings for Rome. In brief, they talk of Ro- 
tory in the way we should expect cats, had 
man voice, to discourse on the Platonic 
•f ideas, 
lliant and interesting style is an embellish- 

history rather than its essence. Perhaps 

newspaper reporter, heedless as he is of 

ould admit the necessity of discriminating 

true science and the stories of Jules Verne, 

veen a real historian and a Dumas. 

with such simple comparisons, we might, 
at and long-continued effort, persuade 
: to fling the charge of pedantry at the 
who insists that the historian should first 
lave a rcgarJ for truth. The aim of the 
review is to judge Ferrero chiefly by this 
1. 

:ems to have begun his intellectual career 
.idy of the economic conditions of present 
and on that basis he formulated for himself 
jmic theory of social changes. His philos- 
ed not be discussed here; it is enough to 
as the motives of men are various, a purely 
c theory of society can be no more than 

true. The next step taken by our author 
) have been to postulate that the past is to 
lined and illuminated by the present. Just 

Emil Reich is rioting in the same theory, 
istly broader than Ferrero, however, in that 
ts several factors of historical progress in 
to economics. But the idea is by no means 
robably no historian to-day fails to recognize 
e of the comparative method, inchuling the 
le present as well as of the past, for throw- 
t on historical subjects. Ferrero differs 
hers in completely identifying present and 



past conditions and processes of growth and decay. 
This quality, which appeals most to theater goers 
and readers of novels, is a serious defect in the 
eyes of the sober historian. The most elementary 
historiographic principle is perspective — the recO;?- 
nition of differences between one age and another 
and between the present and the past. From this 
point of view it is diflScult to admit that Ferrero 
is really a historian. 

With his economic-social philosophy ready in 
hand he approaches Roman history with a view to 
discovering his theory at work in that field, and 
of course he finds it. The trouble with the method 
is that any other equally imaginative philosopher 
will be just as certain to find any other pet theory 
there ; and if this policy is generally adopted, history 
will again become, as it once was with the ancient 
mythographers and rhetoricians, a plastic material 
to be shaped and reshaped according to the fancy 
of the artist. Ferrero accompHshes his object partly 
by his treatment of motives. When no motive is 
given, his economic philosophy supplies one, and 
even where a Roman statesman has mentioned the 
reason for his action, our author silently ignores 
it in favor of this same economic philosophy. An- 
other means of attaining originality is the shifting 
of emphasis from one person or event to another, 
and the increase or diminution of emphasis on per- 
sons and events. Lucullus, for example, has gained 
enormously at the expense of Pompey and Caesar ; 
and although historians have long recognized the 
importance of Gaul and Egypt, Ferrero outstrips 
everybody in emphasizing the value of these acqui- 
sitions. At the same time his habit of saying that 
historians have failed to appreciate this or that 
thing deceives the general reader who is unacquaint- 
ed with the best works in the field. Either Ferrero 
has read none but inferior works, or he forgets that 
he got most of his ideas from others. That Antony 
played the leading role among the heirs of Caesar, 
and that the chief credit is due him for having put 
down the Republican party, was long ago stated by 
Schiller (Gesch. der rom. Kaiserzeit). Now Fer- 
rero merely expands the idea and claims it as his 
own. The same may be said of the relations be- 
tween Antony and Cleopatra, and of many other 
things. This policy of claiming credit consciously or 
unconsciously for what others have done is reprehen- 
sible; and the shifting of emphasis is a cheap trick 
which the merest tyro easily learns to play. It is 
true that the discovery of new material, or a more 
careful study of the long known sources often neces- 
sitates a revision of judgment; but in Ferrero's 
case it is pure fancy, when not his economic theory, 
which works the magic. 

No scholar will say that Ferrero has carefully 
studied his subject. He approached it with a phil- 
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osophic equipment merely and with little historical 
training or historical sense. Indeed he often re- 
veals a profound ignorance of some elementary fact 
which could be learned from any good school his- 
tory. He supposes, for instance (3. 94), that an 
appeal to the people was allowed from the quaes- 
tiones perpetuae as originally constituted, but was 
afterwards abolished by Sulla and Caesar, whereas 
In fact an essential feature of these courts was that 
their decisions were final. He imagines further (4. 
134) that princcps should be translated 'president*, 
and that Augustus as princeps held a place closely 
resembling that of our President. But he is misled 
by the circumstance that Mr. Roosevelt chances to 
be both president and princeps. After the fourlh of 
March next he will no longer be president; but, 
if he retains the popularity which perhaps even now 
he possesses, he will continue to be princeps. In 
other words, the princcps was a political boss (cf. 
Munroe Smith, Columbia Law Review, 4. 529) who 
might or might not hold office. It is not strange 
that the Italian philosopher should fail to understand 
the free working of Republican institutions. His 
general idea that the Augustan government was a 
republic, though he claims it as new, is held by 
others; cf. Botsford History of Rome (1901), 210: 
"The republic continued in free Italy". 

His lack of the critical faculty may be illustrated 
by his relative treatment of Antony and Octavianus. 
While rejecting as myth much of the scandal against 
the former, he accepts everything, however im- 
probable, against the latter. "A monster incarnate, 
with all the hideous vices of a tyrant, cruehy, 
pride, luxury and treachery, Octavianus was the 
abomination of Italy" (3. 249). Cruel and unscru- 
pulous he doubtless was, but "hideous vices" cannot 
be proved. In fact, the author accepts and rejects 
not according to any critical principle, but merely 
as his fancy or his philosophy suggests. If space 
allowed, many imperfections in detail could be 
pointed out. A work which so abounds in careless 
misstatements of fact, in wilful or unconscious per- 
versions of motive, in misrepresentations of persons 
and events, as well as of the views of other laborers 
in the field, so lacking in perspective and conceived 
from so narrow and partial a iwint of view, can 
never take the place of Mommsen and Gibbon. 

Power of imagination, fecundity of ideas and un- 
erring literary taste form a sufficiently rare com- 
bination of excellences to assure the author fame; 
and in bestowing on him the degree of Doctor of 
Letters Columbia University has shown a just ap- 
preciation of these eminent qualities. But his in- 
tellectual kinship seems to be with the philosophic 
novelist rather than with the historian. Readers 
who are alreadv familiar with the best histories may 
find in this new work useful suggestions, but to the 



unsophisticated its very brilliancy will render it all 
the more a delusion and a snare. 

Columbia Univbksiiy GeORGE WiLLIS BotSFOSD 



ON THE CORNELIAN LEGISLATION OF THE 

YEAR 67 B. C. 

Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of Rome, i. 194, 
states that "Caius Cornelius . . . proposed two 
exceedingly popular bills, one a law forbidding Ro- 
man citizens to lend money in the provinces, which 
was intended to allay the financial crisis in Italy by 
stopping the export of capital; another a law taking 
away from the Senators and bestowing upon the 
people the right of giving dispensations from the 
observance of a law". 

It is well known, however, that the first law men- 
tioned by Ferrero was proposed and carried in that 
year by Aulus Gabinius (see Cicero. Att 5. 21. 12, 
6. 2. 7). What Cornelius actually did was to propose 
to the Senate, not to the people, a resolution forbid- 
ding the tending of money to the official representa- 
tives (Icgati) of foreign, including dependent, states 
at Rome. The motive, too, is wrongly given by 
Ferrero. Asconius (p. 56, f., Orelli), our only 
source for the Cornelian proposal, tells us that the 
tribune had in mind (i) the excessive interest on 
such debts, the payment of which overburdened the 
provinces, (2) the base purpose for which the money 
was used — contemporary events proving that loans 
of the kind were contracted for bribing Senators 
and Magistrates, to bring about a favorable settle- 
ment of the business on which the Icgati had come 
to Rome. Lastly with reference to this proposal, 
Ferrero seems to assume that it was passed, whereas 
Asconius informs us that the Senate rejected it on 
the ground that it had already sufficiently provided 
for such cases. As regards the second Cornelian 
hw according to Ferrero's count, Asconius states 
that it was proposed in the form described in the 
quotation above; but this measure, when blocked by 
tribunician intercession, was withdrawn in favor of 
a compromise to the effect that no dispensations 
should be granted by the Senate unless two hundred 
members were present. 

These conmients lead to two questions: what is 
the value of the kind of brilliancy typified by the 
extract at the head of this article? And more spe- 
cifically, if a writer perverts a well-authenticated 
motive in favor of his hobby, how far may we trust 
him in the interpretation of motives, when, as in 
most cases, they are not supplied by the sources? 
Columbia University G. W. BotsfCMU) 



MEETING OP CLASSICAL TEACHERS AT 

5YRACU5E 

Affiliated with the New York State Teachers* As- 
sociation, whose meeting at Syracuse, December a8- 
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The remarks in the editorial of last week will 
doubtless cause a certain amount of thought on the 
part of readers. The question will perhaps arise, 
"Just what kind of text-books should l>c used in 
college classes?" To answer this question satisfac- 
torily we ought lo have definitely established what 
the aim of college teaching is. 

The English Classical Association has put itself on 
record to the effect Ihat in four years' school study 
a pupil ought to learn enough Latin to enable him 
to read simple Latin without a dictionary with fa- 
cility. Four years is the period of instruction in 
most of our secondary schools, and it ought to be 
possible for us to do what they claim can be done 
in England. If this is true the work in college 
should presuppose a fair ability to read simple Latin. 
We are not likely to reach this facility, however, in 
this country very soon. A great deal of time even 
in college will have lo be devoted to teaching the 
language. My experience shows that very many 
university students with a Bachelor's degree are de- 
plorably deficient in knowledge of both Latin and 
Greek forms — this, too, after they have studied the 
one language eight and the other seven years — but 
if we can improve our teach iug in this respect there 
is still a large deficiency in the knowledge of vo- 
cabulary displayed by students entering college. It 
appears, therefore, that two ends are to be sought 
in teaching Latin in college; (i) to increase the 
student's knowledge of the language; (2) lo acquaint 
the student with some limited portion of the noble 
literature, and to study that portion of the litera- 
ture in as thorough a fashion as it deserves. We 
have here, then, obviously, need of two different 
kinds of leachiuK: one, rapid reading and linguistic 
study ; second, slow reading and literary study. It 
has been the fault of most of our college teaching 
that one of ihose aims has been followed to the ex- 
clusion of the olher. or that the two have been so 
hopelessly combined as to result in ineffectiveness in 
both lines. 

For example, if one is teaching Terence, he ought 
to sec to it that his students secure same knowledge 
of the peculiarilies of early Latin, so far as they are 
excmphfied in Terence, and obtain a fairly complete 
conception of hi; literary art and value. The one 
aim will be subserved by reading one play with ex- 
treme care, the other, by reading several plays as 
one would read a modern language. Similarly, if 



one is teaching Horace there is the necessity of 

careful study of a certain number of Odes in order 
to become acquainted with the intricacies of Horace's 
meters, his learned allusions, and his art in gen- 
eral. Then a large number of the Odes should be 
read with a view lo the enjoyment of their genial 
epicureanism and modern feeling. Now for the 
close study of an author a student needs the very 
best and most elaborate editions that we can obtain ; 
for the rapid study he needs, in most cases, little 
more than the text. But it is obviously impossible 
for him 10 have two editions ; it therefore follows 
Ihat his edition should be the elaborate one. If a 
teacher reads Horace with a college class at the 
rate of thirty to forty lines a day he is obviously 
making the study of it subservient to erudition. If 
he reads it at the rate of a hundred lines a day he 
is obviously paying little or no attention to Horace's 
art and manner. Both methods are essentially faul- 
ty and it is the pursuance of either one to the ex- 
treme which renders so much of our college leach- 
ing ineffective. 

I should suggest, for example, that, in reading 
Terence in a course of two hours a week, one hour 
should be devoted to the careful study of one play, 
Ihe other hour should be devoted to the rapid read- 
ing of as many plays as possible. Similarly, 
in reading Juvenal, a careful study of one satire 
should be suflicient, but the class should read as 
many satires as possible to get a complete appre- 
ciation of the Jnvcnahan flavor. Similarly, in 
Horace typical Odes could be made the occasion of 
the most careful and minule study, but the majority 
of the Odes should be read for pure enjoyment's 

It is for such reasons as this that I am convinced 
that the publication of such editions as Professor 
Laing's Phormio of Terence is a thoroughly vicious 
practice. We may admit that badly prepared stu- 
dents need such assistance as he gives, but it is quite 
possible to give that assistance as he gives it and 
to supplement jt by materia] for most careful study 
from every point of view. It would enlarge Ihe 
bulk of his edition, but it should not make it un- 
usable by the class of students for whom his book 
is particularly designed, if Ihe commentary is ju- 
diciously arranged. How a teacher can suppose 
that a class must be made to swallow everything 
that is put lielween the covers of a book is a. wcj-i- 
tery to me. ^.^— 
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LATIN WORD-ORDER IN ITS RELATIONS 

TO EriPHASIS 

Professor John Greene's article upon this subject 
in Volume II, Numbers i and 2, of The Classical 
Weekly is welcome as an effort to clarify a much 
muddled matter, but certain misconceptions of his 
in connection with the Greenough theory call for 
animadversion. As these misconceptions are per- 
haps due in part to inadequacies or infelicities of 
expression in Greenough's exposition of his theory 
and in my treatment of it in the new Andrews and 
Stoddard, it seems appropriate, now that Greenough 
is no longer with us, that I should try to correct 
them. 

Why does Cicero begin § 32 of the Cato Maior 
with the order, Sed redeo ad me, and at the be- 
ginning of § 45 say, Ad me ipsum iam rcvertar? 
Is it accident? Is it for mere variety? Are there 
any considerations of rhythm, euphony, perspicuity, 
that could have influenced him? Is it not simply 
because in the first instance the speaker is thinking 
more especially of the digression he has been making 
from the account of his own experiences, and so 
says, 'But I come back to myself, while in the sec- 
ond he is thinking more of himself as distinguished 
from other people, so that he says, *I will now turn 
back to myself* f And why does Livy (i. 6), in 
speaking of the dispute between Romulus and Remus 
about the sovereignty of Rome, say, Quoniam gemini 
essent nee aetatis verccundia discrimen facere posset, 
etc., while in Chapter 3, when speaking of the usur- 
pation by Amulius of the crown that belonged to 
his brother Numitor, he says, Plus tamen vis potuit 
quam voluntas patris aut verccundia aetatis? I hold 
that it is because there is a slight difference in his 
thought as represented by the words verccundia and 
aetatis in the two cases, such that we may trans- 
late the first by 'Since they were twins, and the 
respect due seniority could make no distinction', and 
the second by 'Force, however, had more weight 
than their father's zvisit or the respect due seniority'. 

We call the words emphatic which in written Eng- 
lish we underline thus in a phrase or sentence, and 
in speaking wo utter them more forcibly to indi- 
cate that they arc more important in the thought 
than the other words. All scholars recognize, I 
think, that in Latin such words are often placed 
before the others in a phrase or sentence. The 
Greenough theory is that this is always done, and 
to understand the bearings of the theory we must 
remember that there are other kinds of importance 
in some words over others, and must have a clear 
idea of the kind of importance referred to when we 
call a word emphatic. The importance illustrated 
above is given by the speaker to one word or an- 
other for the time being according as he desires 
to call more special attention to one aspect or an- 



other of a thought. Another kind of importance is 
inherent in the meaning of some words itself, is 
therefore always present and is quite independent 
of the will of the speaker. The first is the kind 
called emphasis in the Greenough theory and in the 
general usage, I think, of Latin Grammars, although, 
unfortunately, this word is sometimes loosely used 
to include the other kind, which has no specific 
term of its own. The confusion is partly caused 
by the fact that though we do not usually underline 
an inherently important word in writing, we do in 
speaking utter it more forcibly. This forcible ut- 
terance or stress, however, is given a different char- 
acter in the two cases by different inflections of the 
voice unless, as sometimes happens, the inherently 
important word is also emphatic in a given instance. 

A conspicuous manifestation of inherent impor- 
tance is what we call a climax. The order of the 
words in a climax is a matter of rhetoric, having 
to do with the arrangement in connected discourse 
of those aggregates of words to which we give the 
names 'paragraph', 'sentence*, 'coordinate clause', 
and it must not be forgotten that such aggregates 
of words are grammatically independent of each 
other. So far as the other kind of importance, or 
emphasis in the stricter sense, affects the order of 
words, it has to do with their arrangement within 
their own syntactically combined groups — their own 
phrases, clauses, or sentences. It is necessary to 
insist upon these distinctions, because Professor 
Greene ignores them, and thus does an injustice to 
the Greenough theory when he says, "if (that theory) 
is correct, the Romans must have avoided the climax 
altogether". The words in such a series as veni, 
vidi, vici, or abiit, excessit, evasit, eruf>it, do not 
form a sentence according to the spirit of the term, 
whatever may be said of the letter, and their se- 
quence is not in conflict with the Greenough theory 
any more than is the sequence of the major and 
minor premises and the conclusion in a syllogism. 
Examples like persuasumst homini, factumst; ven- 
tumst, vincimur; duxit, and Loquarne? incendam; 
taceamf instigem; pur gem me? later em lavcm, be- 
long, mutatis mutandis, in the same category. The 
only thing here that falls within the province of 
the Greenough theory is the position of the two 
words relatively to each other in the groups per- 
suasumst homini, purgem me, laterem lavem, re- 
spectively. It may be said in passing that beyond 
this, the sequence of the parts in case-s like these 
examples never gives the pupil any trouble either in 
reading the Latin authors or in trying to write 
Latin on his own account. 

.\gain, Professor Greene says, "according to the 
(Cireenough) theory, any word beginning a sentence 
is ipso facto the most emphatic word in it; the 
second word is next in emphasis, and so on. Hence, 
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to avoid distortion of emphasis, and therefore of 
meaning, the most emphatic word must be sought 
Gilt and placed first, without regard to connection, 
perspicuity, or euphony". Further on he accuses 
the theory of making the single word the unit 
of expression, and develops the accusation in a gro- 
tesquely distorted fashion. Even if the words 
quoted from Grecnough's Grammar and from mine 
may, when thus isolated, seem to give color to this 
charge of regarding a sentence in the light of the 
school boy notion that when one is to be formed, 
its words are lying about somewhere ready made, 
and have only to be picked up and strung together, 
or as a chain of single words that must each "oc- 
cupy its proper place in a graduated scale of em- 
phasis ranging from the maximum on the first word 
to the minimum on the last", no such absurdity can, 
I think, fairly be inferred from the general drift 
of our language. Only in the simplest phrases, of 
course, are single words as such the units. When 
a clause or a sentence, as usually happens, contains 
some words grouped in phrases and other words 
not so grouped, the phrases as wholes count as 
units in the clause, and the phrases and clauses 
count as units in the sentence, upon the same foot- 
ing as the single words not grouped in phrases or 
clauses. And even so, not all the parts of speech 
have the same rank as units in a grammatical com- 
bination. Connectives, the copula, unemphatic pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and the like, form proclitically 
or enclitically a part of the more solid part of 
speech before them, or after them, and have as a 
rule no independence as units in the sentence on a 
par with the nouns, verbs, adjectives, and many 
classes of adverbs. 

Professor Greene thinks that the considerations 
of euphony and rhythm spoken of by Cicero and 
Quintilian are impossible of fulfilment by words 
whose position is regulated by emphasis according 
to the Greenough theory. This seems to apply es- 
pecially to the end of a sentence, and Professor 
Greene criticises somewhat sharply my remark that 
"it was a Roman habit of thought to put the least 
emphatic part of a statement into verb form". He 
says, "the Latin verb, on the contrary, had a power 
of condensed and weighty expression . . . un- 
known to most modern languages". So the Latin 
verb and other Latin words had a rich and smooth 
rotundity of sound and a euphoniousness, derived 
from their length combined with avoidance of harsh 
consonants, quite ])cyond the common run of Eng- 
lish words, and this made it very easy for a Roman 
to pay special attention to the rhythm of his sen- 
tence without reversing any logical emphasis. But 
a word may be filled to the brim with power of 
condensed and weighty expression, which gives it 
inherent importance, without on that account having 



special emphasis in a given phrase or sentence. It 
is especially hard for many people to keep the dis- 
tinction clear as applied to the last word of a Latin 
sentence, because in English we are apt to emphasize 
the last word, and in reading Latin to one's self 
it is not easy to keep in mind the difference in the 
quality of the forcible utterance we give to strong 
emphasis in speaking and that which we give to a 
word of great inherent importance. 

Professor Greene asks, "How could the Romans 
have been satisfied to speak or write with the em- 
phasis always falling in the same places? For our- 
selves we claim the privilege of emphasizing almost 
any word in any part of a sentence, long or short. 
Is it not quite inconceivable that the Romans were 
inhibited . . . from doing exactly the same 
thing? If any one doubts, let him consider the fact 
that ne , . . quidcm with an emphatic word or 
phrase between may stand in any part of a sentence 
from the very beginning to the very end". 

The fact that ne , . . quidem with an emphatic 
word or phrase between may stand anywhere in 
a sentence does not militate against the Greenough 
theory, unless it be assumed that emphasis is a 
fixed quantity, so that every emphatic word is just 
as emphatic as evefy other. That theory, like any 
other, recognizes that words like quidcm, etiam, etc., 
are often used to give emphasis to another word, 
and only maintains that they do not thus impart 
an emphasis higher in degree than the emphases 
earlier in the sentence. Nor does the theory re- 
quire the monotony in emphasis which Professor 
Greene's question would imply. Not only in Latin, 
as he gracefully puts it in his poetical peroration, 
but in other languages, a well made sentence is "a 
succession of eminences, severed not by impassable 
gorges, but by gentle and agreeable depressions". 
This figure, however, applies rather to the sound 
than to the sense, and the "depressions" are repre- 
sented by the unaccented syllables of the longer 
words quite as much as by the unemphatic words, 
especially in Latin. Nor is the "eminence" of an 
emphasized monosyllable the same as that of a poly- 
syllable. Greenough used to characterize a Latin 
sentence as a picture the perspective of which could 
be properly appreciated only by standing directly in 
front of it. 

In written language, though we mark some of 
the relations of emphasis by mechanical devices, we 
cannot, if the language is, like most of Cicero's and 
much other classical Latin, highly rhetorical, mark 
them all thus, because they are not only too many 
but also often too subtle for an instrument of such 
limited scope. Even in English of cultivated style 
we try to obviate the difficulty somewhat by the 
collocation of the words, but this is possible only . 
to a very slight extent with us, while Latin, because 
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of its richness in inflectional endings, offers a wide 
field for such an expedient. We Greenoughites be- 
lieve that the Romans utilized this expedient most 
thoroughly, placing always the unit which was more 
important in its own little grammatical combination 
before that which was less so, and we believe this, 
because their Latin read in accordance with that 
principle seems to us to disclose the thought it con- 
tains, with all its rhetorical as well as logical varia- 
tions, more easily and smoothly than when read in 
any other way. 

Let any one who can understand Latin without 
having to translate it in his mind read a passage of 
Cicero^the twenty-first chapter of the Laelius, for 
instance — marking the alternations of emphasis in 
accordance with the Greenough theory. Let him 
remember that connectives, prepositions, and the like 
are not distinct entities, but rather semi-detached 
fragments of the word next after or next before 
them (unless, indeed, the connective or prepositional 
idea is to be made specially emphatic, as when we 
say, 'not to but from New York', or 'both Washing- 
ton and Boston*). Such reading will probably en- 
able him to see how completely this Latin complies 
with our rule, even if it be a mere coincidence. The 
advocates of the Greenough theory believe that it 
is not a coincidence, and that the theory has a great 
practical value, even though they may not accept the 
whole of Greenough's development of it. I was 
very glad to hear one of my old colleagues at Har- 
vard say to me in Cambridge the other day, "I 
teach it, because it makes my men write better 
Latin". 

It is on account of this practical value of the 
theory as a working hypothesis, so to speak, that 
I am so sorry to find Professor Greene basing his 
teachings as to order first and foremost upon the 
old doctrine of the 'normal sentence*. If it appears 
too revolutionary to omit that doctrine altogether, 
I would at least have it relegated, as is often done 
now-a-days, to a distinctly subordinate position. For 
it not only makes the pupil's Latin more wooden and 
mechanical than it is apt to be by nature, but is 
itself responsible for certain stumbling blocks that 
ought not to be there. For instance, it implies that 
there is some occult difference of emphasis on the 
first word in Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset, eos 
per provinciam nostram iter facere conari, maturat 
ab urbe proficisci, etc. (B. G. i. 7). and Caesar iis, 
quos in castris retinuerat, discedendi potestatem fecit 
(B, G. 4. 15), because forsooth, Caesari is a dative 
and Caesar is a subject-nominative! Does it help 
matters to call one a rhetorical, the other a gram- 
matical arrangement? 

Professor Greene develops his system in seven 
paragraphs. Paragraph (4), that "an unusual posi- 
tion calls attention to the word so placed", seems 



to be a corollary of an elaborately developed normal 
sentence. An advocate of the Greenough theory 
feels inclined to ask "Just what constitutes an 'un- 
usual' position for a word in a Latin sentence"? 
Does this paragraph (4) mean that the subject be- 
comes emphatic by being placed in the middle of 
the sentence? And does it make "the copula, the 
imperative, and verbs that are neither energetic or 
sonorous" emphatic if placed at the end of the sen- 
tence, since usually, according to paragraph (2), 
they "recede from the end"? 

Paragraph (3) begins with a pronouncement 
that "the beginning of a sentence is not per se an 
emphatic position". As instances are given video, 
the first word of the Fourth Catilinian oration, and 
credo, the first word of the Roscius. Now when we 
say that these words are emphatic, we do not mean 
that they are to be uttered with a "trumpet blast" 
inconsistent with what Professor Greene considers 
the appropriate serenity with which to begin every 
exordium, any more than, when we say that the last 
word of a sentence is the least emphatic, we mean 
that it is to be slighted in utterance, as the failure 
to maintain a measured difference between long and 
short syllables makes customary in the unaccented 
parts of much spoken English. What we mean is 
that there is a difference in the presentation of 
the thought according as one sequence or another 
is adopted for the members of a phrase or clause or 
sentence, and that this difference is more like what 
is commonly called emphasis than it is like any other 
kind of importance, though in degree it may be too 
delicate to be expressed by emphatically forcible 
utterance, and have to be mentally felt to be appre- 
ciated. In the two cases before us credo can be 
distinctly felt to be several shades nearer ordinary 
emphasis than video. I am willing to admit that 
'emphasis' is not a wholly adequate word here, and 
shall be grateful to any one who supplies a better. 

But the part of the Greenough theory that troubles 
many people most is its corollary that the last place 
in a sentence never has emphasis, or, as perhaps 
better put, has least emphasis. None of the ex- 
amples I have ever seen quoted in support of the 
contrary seems to me to give any real evidence of 
it. The emphasis claimed for them appears to rae 
in all cases to be a misconception of the emphasis 
intended by the writer. Some emphases follow so 
naturally from the smooth and logical development 
of the thought that even in a written sentence wc 
easily recognize them without needing to have them 
indicated by mechanical means. Very often, how- 
ever, emphasis depends upon the will of the speaker. 
Persons of different habits of thought will choose 
different emphases out of those admissible in a given 
case. It requires effort to adapt your point of view 
to that of a mind that works differently from your 
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own, and nothing is more common than to make 
mistakes in emphasis when reading English aloud 
at sight. In Latin, as in English, we have certain 
helps, such as quidem and <?/iaw, already mentioned, 
to say nothing of chiasmus and anaphora. But how 
are we to tell, when the writer gives no such sigfn? 
How do the opponents of the Greenough theory 
know in all cases what emphasis was intended? Too 
often, it seems to me, they follow their own inner 
consciousness as influenced by English usage, or get 
an inspiration from heaven or elsewhere, as our 
pupils do when they decide first what Caesar or 
Cicero ought to have said, and then twist the Latin 
words into seeming to mean it. 

Apart from any theory of order, I find one insur- 
mountable obstacle to believing that the last place 
in a Latin sentence or phrase ever has emphasis in 
the sense of being occupied by a word more em- 
phatic than the preceding words. This obstacle is 
that there is always for the emphasis claimed a 
different order against which nothing can be brought 
on the score of euphony, rhythm, perspicuity, or any- 
thing else, and there are in the Classics numerous 
examples of the two orders with practically the same 
words. This can hardly be accidental, and I find no 
better explanation of it than that offered by the 
Greenough theory. The different ways in which dif- 
ferent minds work, however, make it very difficult 
to give convincing reasons in short compass for 
adopting a particular emphasis in cases where the 
doctors disagree. 

A somewhat plausible case is made out from the 
sentence in Cicero's Murena, Sakatorem appellat L. 
Murenam Cato, but it seems to me to be based 
on quite irrelevant reasoning. The fact that Cato 
was not a nobody but an influential and dreaded 
opponent has nothing to do with the question wheth- 
er his name is emphatic here or not. The sentence 
is not an isolated sentence, shot into the air like 
a skyrocket, but part of an elaborate speech, and 
to determine its emphasis one must look at the de- 
velopment of the argument of that speech. Cicero 
had answered both the complaint of Sulpicius and 
the accusation of Cato against him for defending 
Murena. Then, turning to the charges against 
Murena, he had divided them into three classes, 
those of the first class dealing with his mode of life. 
This was one of these. Cicero was thinking of Cato 
here merely as that one of the prosecutors who had 
preferred the charge, and his rebuttal of it goes to 
show that "the serious part of the matter" was not 
so much that Cato brought the charge as that it 
was a trumped up charge, unworthy of a man like 
him and made to appear especially heinous by the 
use of a Billingsgate term of reproach. Any added 
weight it had through coming from Cato is sufficient- 
ly indicated by the simple mention of his name, and 



the translation, 'Cato calls Lucius Murena a vaude- 
ville dancer*, expresses all the emphasis it is neces- 
sary to mark in the sentence. Sentences ending thus 
with a proper name are particularly liable to cause 
misconception of emphasis through the inherent im- 
portance proper names derive from their very indi- 
viduality. Let us consider in connection with this 
the passage in the Milo (34), from which Professor 
Greene quotes another of his examples. Cicero says. 
Quid Milonis intererat interfici Clodium? Quid erat 
cur Milo non dicam admitteret, sed optaret? Ob- 
stabat in spe consulatus Miloni Clodius. At eo re- 
pugnante fiebat, immo vero eo fiebat magis, nee me 
suffragatore meliore utebatur quam Clodio. I should 
paraphrase the passage in some such way as this: 
*How did it concern MILO that Clodius should he 
killed f What reason was there why MILO, I will 
not say, should do the deed but should desire it? 
Clodius, you will say, was a STUMBLING BLOCK 
in Milo's way in the hope he had of being made 
consul. But he was made consul IN SPITE OF 
HIS ANTAGONISM, or rather, he was made 
consul all the more BECAUSE of it, and did 
not find even in ME one who gave him 
better support than Clodius*. I wonder whether 
Professor Greene would make the name of Clodius 
emphatic in the three sentences in which it stands 
at the end here. That would seem to me nearly 
as reasonable as to emphasize Cato in the previous 
example. He does make the first Hehat emphatic 
and magis still more so, and I have no extraneous 
reason with which to controvert his position, so 
thoroughly is the emphasis here dependent, on the 
choice of the speaker, except the general one hinted 
at before, that I believe if Cicero had meant that, 
he would have said. At fiebat eo repugnante, immo 
vero magis eo fiebat. Such a passage resembles 
piano playing with the loud pedal kept on through 
whole bars. Though some parts of the music are 
lighter than others, they all have more volume thus 
than moderately forte notes without the pedal So 
here all the words are loaded with meaning, with 
emphasis, if you will, and the question is which 
words are the most emphatic. The Greenough theory 
marks certain ones upon a consistent principle; the 
champions of final emphasis for various reasons 
mark different ones. Who shall decide? 

Sometimes a shade of emphasis is so subtle that 
to be brought out in English it demands quite a 
change in the grammatical structure of the expres- 
sion. In the clause from Livy (i. 7), Postquam 
facinus facihorisque causam audivit, the thought 
seems to me better represented in English by 'After 
he heard about the deed and why he did the deed', 
than by Professor Greene's 'the daring deed and 
the reason for it'. If the genitive is "so devoid of 
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emphasis that we naturally represent it by the pro- 
noun 'it* '*, why did not Livy use eius^ 

Again, Cicero (Dc Imp. Pomp. t6), says, Nisi 
eos qui yobis fructui sunt conser\'aritis non solum, 
ut ante dixi, calamitate, sed ctiam calamitatis for- 
midine liberatos. Professor Greene thinks it is "in- 
conceivable that an orator in any language would 
emphasize like this : not only from disaster, but also 
from the dread of disaster". How about 'not only 
from disaster, but also from the dread of disaster', 
which is the emphasis suggested by the Greenough 
theory? This emphasizes not so much the meaning 
of the word calamitatis as the relation involved in 
its case. Cicero had shortly before said, Itaque haec 
vobis provincia . . . non modo a calamitate, sed 
etiam a metu calamitatis est defendenda. Can we 
suppose that anything in the studied utterances of 
so consummate a master of rhetoric was without a 
purpose, and is not such a subtle nuance quite worthy 
of him? 

Also in the case from the Laelius (82), Nam 
maximum ornamentum amicitiae tollit, qui ex ea 
tollit verecundiam, I "hold the opposite view", even 
at the risk of its being "as absurd as it would be 
for a player to deliver Hamlet's line thus — 'If thou 
wilt needs marry, marry a fool' ". Parallels between 
English and Latin are ticklish things, and I venture 
to think that, far from its being "clear that the first 
tollit is more emphatic than the second", there is 
no relation of emphasis between them. As to the 
emphasis claimed for verecundiam, I would remark 
that the previous sentence is, Neque solum colent 
inter s^ ac diligent, sed etiam verebuntur, in which 
Professor Greene presumably makes verebuntur em- 
phatic as a climactic word. Is verecundiam, then, a 
case of that flat and wellnigh "inconceivable" repe- 
tition of an emphasis so castigated in calamitatisque 
for midine f I hold, of course, that the first sentence 
has no relations of emphasis "within the meaning 
of the law" (except between colent and inter se), 
and that the second sentence means *For he takes 
from friendship its very greatest adornment who 
leaves reverence out of it*. 

I have selected these examples because they seem 
to me the most slippery and likely to give the most 
trouble to the inexperienced student. It would re- 
quire too much space and weary the reader over 
much to analyse all of Professor Greene's examples. 
I will therefore close with a brief treatment of one 
more in which there seems to me a logical reason 
in the situation itself for an emphasis different from 
that marked by Professor Greene. In the De De- 
orum Natura (i. 17), Cicero writes, Ut hie qui in- 
tervenic (me intuens) ne ignoret quae res agatur, 
dc natura agebamus deorum. Professor Greene 
makes deorum emphatic. Why? He does not tell 
us. The speakers here are not discussing the ques- 



tion of the existence or non-existence of gods, or 
taking the gods as a general subject of discussion, 
as one might take football, for instance. They are 
talking about their nature. Hence I should make 
natura rather than deorum emphatic, not explosively 
emphatic, but gently emphatic. The case is also in- 
teresting as an example of the rhythmical effect 
which the Roman sometimes gave to the end of a 
sentence by inserting an outside word between the 
two words of a phrase. It will be noticed that this 
does not injure the emphases. It should also be 
noticed that what we may call the natural utterance 
of the English expression, 'the nature of the gods', 
tends to befog the emphasis here through its pro- 
pensity to stress the last word, while the possessive 
sign makes the plural, 'the gods' nature', very awk- 
ward. In the singular, 'God's nature*, neither diffi- 
culty appears. Henry Prebi-e 



REVIEW 

The Attica of Pausanias. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Plans and Excursuses, by Mitchell 
Carroll. Boston: Ginn & Co. (1908). Pp. vii 
+ 293. Mailing Price, $175. 
Interest in archaeology has increased very widely 
in the last few years and now most college students 
of Greek get from their instructors some notion of 
Greece itself and its monuments. Hence it is a 
pleasure to know that Ginn and Co. have added to 
their College Series an edition of the first book of 
Pausanias, the Attica entire, dedicated appropriately 
to the late president of the Archaeological Institute, 
Professor Seymour. Pausanias is the archaeologist's 
Baedeker and the main interest in him is antiquarian, 
yet there is enough of the historical and mythologi- 
cal as well as of the archaeological to make his 
work more than a mere guide-book. The charm 
which characterizes the writings of Herodotus, 
who hdd much influence on Pausanias, is not alto- 
gether lacking and college students could easily read 
the Attica. It will do no harm to read a little sec- 
ond century Greek along with Herodotus and the 
other classical authors. In connection with such a 
course the instructor should lecture on the monu- 
ments and history of Athens and, where it is pos- 
sible, use the stereopticon or photographs of the 
ancient monuments in Athens. This will be neces- 
sary because in Professor Carroll's edition there is 
a sad lack of plans, maps and photographic illustra- 
trations. There are only five figures, one of the 
Athenian Agora (p. 236), plans of the Theatre of 
Dionysus (p. 260). of the Propylaea (p. 272), of 
the foundations of the Parthenon (p. 277) and 
Dorpfeld's new plan of the Erechtheum and Old 
Temple of Athena (p. 281). 
This edition appears very opportunely just after the 
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publication of Judeich's Topographic von Athen and 
Miss Harrison's Primitive Athens. As the edition is 
primarily archaeological, textual criticism is avoided 
and the recent text of Hitzig-Bliimner adopted. •The 
first eleven pages give a brief but excellent account 
of the scope and character of Pausanias's work, 
of its date, of Pausanias's life, of his aim and method, 
of his style, and finally of his use of previous writers. 
Professor Carroll rightly favors Gurlitt in opposi- 
tion to Wilamowitz and Kalkmann and believes that 
Pausanias was not omnium Graeculorum mendacis- 
simus but "withai an intelligent and inquisitive 
traveler who rambled through land and city and care- 
fully noted what to him appeared worth seeing and 
recording. The extant monuments prove that his 
description of Athens is founded primarily on per- 
sonal observation". Pages 12-25 present an elab- 
orate topographical outline which will prove useful 
in following the route of Pausanias. 

An unique feature of the notes (pp. 27-215) which 
accompany the text at the bottom of the page is that 
there is not one word of translation. The notes are 
taken mostly from Frazer's encyclopaedic work, 
Pausanias's Description of Greece, translated with 
commentary in six volumes. But sometimes the 
wrong references of Frazer are still uncorrected in 
Professor Carroll's edition. So the reference to Pliny 
N. H. XXXni, 57 is wrong in both and should 
be XXXIV, 57 (cf. Frazer, op. cit. 2. 289 and Car- 
roll. Attica p. 122). Moreover, little account is taken 
of the fifth volume of Frazer where pp. 473-543 give 
addenda to the Attica. For example, on page 168 
it is said with regard to the larger temple at Rham- 
nus, "The lower portions of seven columns on the 
south side and one in the pronaos are still standing". 
Frazer, 2. 451, says the same with an of before 
one, which Professor Carroll has omitted. However 
the lower portions of only six columns on the south 
side remain and Frazer in 5. 531 has corrected his 
mistake. Again the note on the Cynosarges (p. loi) 
is taken from Frazer, 2. 193, and the Cynosarges is 
definitely located near the American School. But no 
reference is made to Dorpfeld's view, that it was 
south of the Ilissus, or to the excavations of Cecil 
Smith. And yet Frazer, Vol. 5. 493 fF., discusses these 
theories. If the inscription mentioning the Cynos- 
arges, which I found, comes from the Cynosarges, 
then the theory of Dorpfeld (cf. A. M. 20. 1895, 
507) or of Judcich (op. cit. ^73) is very probable; 
cf. my remarks in A. J. P. 28 (1907), 4'25--l-28. 

It was an excellent idea to relegate the discussion 
of the more involved topographical questions to 
twelve excursuses (pp. 228-289) and not to burden 
the notes with material which will not interest the 
beginner. The subjects, which are treated clearly 
and concisely, are the Harbors and Forti- 
fications of Greater Athens, the Agora, the En- 
neacrunus. the Thcscum, Olypieum, Theatre of 



Dionysus, Acropolis, Propylaea, Temple of Athena 
Nike, Parthenon, Erechtheum, the Old Athena Tem- 
ple. In most cases Professor Carroll follows Dorp- 
feld. But he follows Leake in locating the site of 
Old Phalerum on the eastern slope of the hill of 
Munychia and thinks that "the so-called Third Long 
Wall of Athens, usually called the Phaleric Wall, 
has never existed except in the fancy of certain 
topographers". Gardner holds the same view but 
few other archaeologists care to return to Leake for 
their ideas of Athenian topography. Professor Car- 
roll agrees with Dorpfeld that the so-called Theseum 
was the temple of Hephaestus, and that the En- 
neacrunus was to the west of the acropolis, but be- 
lieves that the Dionysium in Limnis is more prob- 
ably identical with the precinct of the theater and not 
southwest of the Areopagus where Dorpfeld has cer- 
tainly excavated some interesting buildings connected 
with the worship of Dionysus. With regard to the 
question of the Old Temple of Athena Professor 
Carroll says (p. 284) : "In spite of the arguments of 
Dr. Dorpfeld and of Miss Harrison it seems certain 
that the Old Athena Temple did not exist in Pau- 
sanias's time". That is putting it strongly, for 
there are many who still join with Dorpfeld (cf. 
Diimmler in Pauly-Wissowa 2. 1954; Cooley, A. J. 
A. 1899, 355 ff). Professor Carroll has evidently 
not learned that the conclusions of Wiegand and 
Schrader about the sculptures of the Old Temple of 
Athena (cf. excursus XII) have been overthrown by 
Dr. Heberdey's reconstitution in the second room 
of the museum on the acropolis. Furtwangler in Sitzb. 
Miin. Akad. 1905, 433 ff. proposed a different recon- 
struction from Wiegand's; to this also no reference 
is made. But that of Dr. Heberdey, wherein the 
center is occupied by a lioness tearing a bull and a 
large lion facing her and at each end is a serpent, 
is the best. 

The appendix (pp. 216-227) treats of the manu- 
scripts, editions, translations and commentaries, and 
gives an excellent select bibliography for the ex- 
cursuses. Almost no important titles are missing. 
Weller's article on Thuc. 2. 15 in Gass. Rev. 16 
(1902), 158 ff. is cited neither by Professor Carroll 
nor by Miss Harrison in her book on Thuc. 2. 15. 
It would be better to refer to*the last edition of 
Guides -Joanne, which was revised by Foug^res in 
1906. than to the edition of 1890. 

Misprints are rare; cf. Hoplites for the tribe 
Hopletes on p. 51, Stevenson for Stevens (227, 
282), Thuc. I. 15 for Thuc. 2. 15, twice on p. 243, 
southwest for southeast (p. 250). 

Professor Carroll's previous scholarly researches 
have enabled him to produce a book which will fill 
a long felt want and which will certainly prove help- 
ful in interesting students in the artistic as well as 
in the literary aspects of Greek life and thought. 

Johns Hopkins Univirsity. DavID M. RoBINSON 
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A prominent high school teacher writes us : 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
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paper with the names of the different editions in the 
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members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KN APP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
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I had a Idler a short time ago from a Professor 
of Greek in a certain university in which he re- 
ferred to his state as one in which the teachers of 
Qassics are in a discouraged minority. This letter 
reminded me of several communications from a cor- 
respondent in a slate far west of the one referred 
to above, the tone of which, with respect to the 
outlook for the Classics, was likewise despondent. 

Complaints about the status of Greek in our coun- 
try are in no wise new; laments tuch as are now 
being made go back to the time when Greek ceased 
to be a compulsory subject for admission to college 
or ior the degree, in a word to the time when the 
protective tariff which in one way or another ap- 
plies to practically every other subject in the cur- 
riculum, either through prescription tor admission 
to college or for a degree, liberal or scientific, was 
removed from Greek, In a recent number (2. 89) 
I sought to show that in the eighteenth century the 
status of Greek seemed to Goldsmith unsatisfactory; 
yet Greek is still studied. 

The more one feels himself thai the outlook for 
Qassics is not as bright as it might be. the more 
he should likewise find in the situation a challenge 
to him to do personally whatever lies in his power 
to rectify conditions. It will not do merely to say 
"Greek is dying", and then lo do nothing to revive 
Greek, or at leist to keep Ihc patient alive as long 
as possible. One may think or, worse, say that 
there is nothing that he can do himself, but this is 
treachery conscious or unconscious to the cause. If 
it is really a true statement, then it is the best 
possible proof that the one who makes it ought not 
to be teaching Greek at all ; if he really loves Greek, 
he ought, in the interests of Greek, lo stop teaching 
Greek as soon as possible. We can each of us 
search our own hearts always, we can test our own 
methods in every possible way, to see if we are in 
reality alive and are, In fact, making our subject 
living and so profitable to our students. In this 
connection one may read with advantage Professor 
Goodell's paper. Some Present Aspects of the Ques- 
tion, in The Classical Journal. 4. 101-115. 

Conditions are often temporary. Discouraging re- 
ports from one part of the field may be offset by 
encouraging reports from another part. For ex- 
ample, in Professor Basscll's account of the Meet- 
ing of the Vermont Qassica! .\sBociation (see The 



Classical Weekly, 2. 110) we had words which will 
bear reproduction here: 

One school reports no class in first-year Greek 
for the first time in its history, but on the other 
hand, two schools for the first time have organized 
classes in beginning Greek. Many high schools re- 
port larger Greek classes; one, for example, has 
first- and second-year classes of twelve and seven- 
teen pupils respectively, after a number of years in 
which the classes averaged about six. 

1 did not, however, begin this editorial with any 
purpose of setting forth at present my own lucubra- 
tions, I meanl rather lo set before the readers of 
The Classical Weekly the deliberate views of a 
man who has had exceptional opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with conditions in practically all 
parts of our country, but who, for reasons entirely 
satisfactory to the editors, prefers not to have his 
name mentioned. He writes as follows; 

The status of Latin studies in the Middle West 
is decidedly encouraging; there are distinct evi- 
dences of growth. Some of the elements of this 
growth, particularly in college work, are found in 
the changed conditions which affect all sections — 
the better equipment of instructors, advance in scien- 
tific study, etc., and particularly the effect of the 
Roman and Greek schools. In the secondary In- 
struction there are certain elements not common to 
the East, notably the character of the people them- 
selves. No Easterner can fail tn he struck by the 
greater receptivity and responsiveness of Middle 
Western teachers as contrasted with the acceptance 
of crystallized conditions in the East. The Middle 
Western teacher is, as a rule, much more enthusias- 
tic and ambitious, and readier to try experiments in 
teaching. 

In the Middle West the college instructors are 
much more apt to interest themselves in secondary 
teaching and lo become active leaders. The gap 
between college and school Is not so marked as in 
the East and the sympathy is much greater. 

The growth of archaeological studies in the col- 
leges has found a quick response in the schools, due 
largely lo missionary work by the college men. The 
exploiting by Washington University of its fac- 
similes of the Saalburg implements, by Cincinnati 
of its art collection, the annual production by 
Lewis Institute of Roman comedies, feasts, sports, 
etc., have brought the Realien of the Classics close 
to school instniction and opened a new field which 
the teachers have been quick to occupy. These very 
successful producfiops, enlisting the active partici- 
pation of the students in the preparation of ap- 
paratus and study of the subjecl, at a purely tech- 
nical school such as Lewis Institute could not be 
imagined in the East. 
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The size and activity of the Middle Western 
Classical Association and the rather marked feeling 
of its members of superiority to the Eastern or- 
ganizations show that they feel that they are doing 
more active work than the East. Their propaganda 
is also better carried out through their state or- 
ganizations or sections. 

Another cause for growth in the Middle West 
lies in the very intimate relations of the summer 
schools and other teachers' courses to the teachers 
in the field, and in the fact that, in Ohio particularly, 
it is the small college, not the State University, that 
exerts the largest influence on the schools. 

While it is true that Greek has fallen off more 
than in the East, whole states being practically with- 
out Greek secondary instruction, the growth of be- 
ginners' classes in college much exceeds that in the 
East. This decline is after all much over-emphasized, 
as it is entirely analogous to the falling off in French 
as compared with a phenomenal growth in Ger- 
man — in the East as well as in the West. 

So far from Classics dying at the Middle West, 
it seems as if the Middle West were rapidly get- 
ting the primacy in classical teaching, at least in 
secondary schools. C. K. 



ALCIB1ADE5 



A «tady of m Oreek statesmaii from the pmgt3 of his 

Gontemporario* 

**I am in love with Alcibiades and with philoso- 
phy", says Socrates in the Gorgias of Plato; indeed 
the saying was true of all Athens in the early Pelo- 
ponnesian War time. Although Alcibiades has left 
no literary work he is as well known to us through 
literature as any other Greek. He is the theme of 
contemporary historians, orators, philosophers, tragic 
and comic poets. His beauty, his wit, his intellectual 
force, his insolence and arrogance, his power over all 
with whom he came in contact, his wonderful per- 
sonal charm are described according to the genius of 
each and the picture which we get from all is that of 
an 'UebermenschV such as is described by Callicles 
in the Gorgias, a natural leader who tramples on the 
petty conventions and laws of the dull average man 
and stands forth lord of all. The picture here given 
by Callicles must inevitably have suggested to the 
Athenians the most magnificent of all their golden 
youth, although he is not named. 

It is impossible in this paper to give an adequate 
idea of the accounts of Alcibiades found in all his 
contemporaries, not to speak of the splendidly ro- 
mantic biography of him written by that prince of 
narrators, Plutarch. I shall here discuss his influ- 
ence upon the poet Euripides, supplementing the im- 
pression thus derived by testimony from Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Thucydides, Xenophon, Isocrates and 
others. This relation of Alcibiades to Euripides is 
of course the only thing here presented which can lay 
any claim to novelty. Alcibiades in the dialogues of 
Plato has long been famous and the part he plays in 
Thucydides is well known to every student of that 
historian. The relation to Euripides, though not in 



itself a new discovery, has not, I think, been suffi- 
ciently understood and emphasized in its effect upon 
Euripides's work. 

Alcibiades from his birth showed that he was true 
to the blood of an illustrious line. It would seem as 
if everything he ever did enchanted people and was 
chronicled. As Plutarch remarks, Nicias, Demos- 
thenes, Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybulus, Thera- 
menes were illustrious persons and his contempo- 
raries, yet we do not know so much as the name of 
the mother of afiy of them, whereas we know of 
even the nurse of Alcibiades — ^that she was from 
Lacedaemon and that her name was Amycle. as well 
as that Zopyrus was his school-master ; the one fact 
is recorded by Alcibiades, the other by Plato. I pass 
over all the tales of his boyhood told by Plutarch 
and gathered from various sources. His first public 
act was military service at Potidaea in Thrace in 432. 
just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
He was now 18 years old. In this battle he behaved 
with such bravery that he received the public recog- 
nition of the generals. This recognition he wished 
to surrender to Socrates, who saved his life in the 
battle, but in this he was prevented by Socrates. He 
gave the latter a tribute that means far more than the 
crown and the suit of armor which constituted the 
dfHffrtid. In the Symposion Plato represents him as 
telling of this Potidaean campaign, describing the 
philosopher on the battle-field, standing in the Thra- 
cian cold the whole night before the battle, absorbed 
in some puzzling problem, to the awe of some 
lonians in the army who had covered themselves with 
blankets and lay outside, freezing though it was. in 
order to see how long Socrates would really stand 
thinking. He relates that Socrates saved his life and 
armor as well, so that he did not have the disgrace 
of coming home without his shield. Though the 
S)rmposion is a dramatic work, Plato keeps the veri- 
similitude and there is no doubt that Alcibiades's 
early devotion to Socrates heralded abroad those 
virtues of physical and moral strength which made 
Socrates so fascinating to the youth of Athens. 

At this time began the friendship of this strangely- 
mated pair, men in many respects so strongly con- 
trasted,* in others alike: Socrates a man in later 
middle life, Alcibiades in the freshness of his youth. 
Socrates poor and an artisan, Alcibiades wealthy and 
an Alcmaeonid, Socrates ugly with the grotesqueness 
of the Si Jen us images sold on the streets which cleverly 
concealed a fair inside, Alcibiades beautiful as a pic- 
ture, the idol of all beauty-lovers. Both were of 
great physical courage and of surpassing intellectual 
strength, and both had the secret of power over men. 

I like to think that Euripides also had a connec- 
tion with this battle in which the young Alcibiades 
who was later to mean so much to the poet had liis 
first experience of flighting. The tomb-stone com- 
memorating the fallen in this battle has by some 
curious chance been preserved and is now in the 
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British Museum. The first stanza is mutilated be- 
yond recall. The others are good poetry. It is not 
necessary because of that to seek a great name to 
which to attach them, since in the cultivation of 
Athens of that time many an artist now nameless 
made beautiful things both in marble and in verse 
and prose. But there is a coincidence in phrase and 
thought between a striking line of this poem and 
verses 534 flF. of the Suppliants of Euripides^. The 
grave stcHie has for its inscription this : 

"The air received the souls, the earth the bod- 
ies of those who fell at Potidaea's gates. Some 
lie in hostile soil among their foes, others broke 
past its wall. This city and the people of Erech- 
th€us mourn its men who fell at Potidaea in the 
forefront of the fighting, the sons of Athens, who 
put their lives into the balance and bartered 
them for glory to bring honor to their native 
land". 
The first line is sufficiently surprising in a state 
document at a time when the theology of the Ho- 
meric poems was still the state form . of religion 
(cf. woXXAj 3' l<p$lfu>vs yl/vx^s^AtSt frpola\pep) . Here the 
soul is not sent to Hades by Zeus, as in the Iliad, but 
the air takes it to itself. The phrase is identical with 
vrev/xa fUv jrpds at04pa rb Ciifiy. S' e/f y^v of Euripi- 
des's Suppliants. One thinks at once of Anaxagoras, 
dear friend of both Euripides and Pericles, the 
traces of whose philosophy are seen in the Euripi- 
dean dramas. So it is tempting to me to think that 
these three men, Socrates, Alcibiades and Euripides, 
were in some fashion linked together in this first 
campaign of the youngest of them. But we must go 
on to the solid ground of fact. We know from va- 
rious sources, the good Xenophon and the great Plato 
among them, that Alcibiades attached himself to 
Socrates in the next years, unable, Plato makes him 
say, to resist the magic of this monster, this satyr, 
who alone of all men makes him long to be other 
than what he is, who alone makes him feel 
that he is in the bondage of sin. Xenophon 
says the reason for this strange devotion was the un- 
bounded ambition of Alcibiades. He says that he 
was by inheritance the most ambitious man in Ath- 
ens, was set on being the arbiter of all things done 
in Athens, and its most conspicuous citizen. 
To this end, says Xenophon, he cultivated the friend- 
ship of Socrates in order to learn his secret of deal- 
ing with men. He wished to learn the dialectic with 
which Socrates confounded everyone. Xenophon 
gives us an example of the way in which Alcibiades 
practised his new art on his great relative and guard- 
ian Pericles in a definition of ;6ftot. law. Pericles, 
entangled by his young charge, dismisses the subject 
with the remark that he too when young eagerly fre- 
quented such discussions, but that is long since past. 
Alcibiades with irreverence for the foremost citizen 
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tells him he wishes he had known him in his prime. 

Our first definite dateable reference to him in con- 
temporary literature is found in Aristophanes's 
Wasps (44 ff). 

In Aristophanes's extant dramas he appears curious- 
ly seldom, considering how that poet loved a shining 
mark. But the references to him are pointed enough 
and reveal the Alcibiades who was at once the pride 
and the dismay of Athens. In the Wasps (422 
B. C.) a pun is made which gets its point from the 
well-known lisp of Alcibiades, his inability to pro- 
nounce the letter r, which together with his manner- 
ism of holding his head slightly on one side is also • 
laughed at as an inherited affectation by the comic 
poet Archippus. The passage in the Wasps is very 
funny, but, of course, a pun that turns on a lisp can- 
not be translated. 

For the next twenty years all Athenian history is 
colored by Alcibiades. In this year he determined to 
have the prestige of negotiating peace with Sparta. 
His family had been the official proxenoi or repre- 
sentatives of Spartan interests in Athens. But the 
sober Spartans were averse to entrusting their for- 
tunes to a young man distinguished for his beauty, 
his attention to dress, his lisp, and his licentiousness, 
and preferred to make their negotiations through 
Nicias, the conservative, quiet, religious statesman 
who had been tried by years of successful experience. 
This scorning of his ambitions on the part of Sparta 
made Alcibiades her bitter enemy, and, as he boasts 
in the speech put in his mouth by Thucydides, he 
soon made her feel his strength as a foe. 

It is now that we first find evidence of his influence 
over Euripides. This poet wrote for Alcibiades the 
ode which celebrates the great victory which he won 
at Olympia in the year 420, where he made three en- 
tries of race-horses and won first, second and fourth 
places. A fragment of the poem is preserved by Plu- 
tarch. 

In 420 Euripides brought out his Suppliants. It is 
a transparent treatment of an old myth with direct 
reference to the political situation in Athens in 421- 
420. The Greek tragic poets had to take their sub- 
jects from the epic myths as inevitably as one who 
preaches today takes his text from the Bible. Eurip- 
ides treated the myths in a spirit different from that 
of his predecessors. He adapted them to what he be- 
lieved to be the needs of Athens. The Suppliants, 
though deriving its plot from the epic cycle, is in 
reality, like the Heraclidac and Andromache, an 
iyKdfuov 'ABriyCjy, Its tragic motive is the refusal 
of the king of Thebes to surrender Argives for 
burial after the failure of the expedition of the seven 
generals against Thebes. Only three or four years 
before the production of Euripides's play Thebes had 
refused to surrender the dead soldiers of Athens who 
fell in the battle of Delion in which Alcibiades and 
Socrates again fought side by side. There is much 
in the play to suggest that Euripides is advocating 
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the policies of Alcibiades as he had earlier advocated 
those of Pericles. Alcibiades after his rebuff at the 
hands of Sparta threw himself into the arms of Ar- 
gos, from ancient times the enemy of Sparta and 
friend of Athens, like Athens a democracy. The de- 
tails of his operations are related in the fifth book 
of Thucydides. It would take too long to give all 
minutiae of the negotiations between Sparta and Ath- 
ens on the one hand and Sparta and Boeotia on the 
other. Suffice it to note that Alcibiades at a crisis in 
the negotiations sent a message to Argos that here 
was her opportunity, promising her his aid. The Ar- 
gives did not fail to appreciate the advantages of an 
alliance with their old friend Athens, possessor of a 
navy that could be of great worth to them in time of 
war. Their envoys hastened to Athens; Spart^ en- 
voys came too, but failed of an honest hearing by 
the famous trickery of Alcibiades, of whom however 
it must be said that he was no piore dishonest than 
his Spartan dupes. Nicias in his zeal for peace and 
Sparta went to Lacedaemon to make Athenian de- 
mands. The Spartans refused to give up their pri- 
vate alliance with the Boeotians and the Athenians, 
smarting under a sense of injustice done them, made 
their treaty with Argos and her allies. This treaty, 
the full text of which is given by Thucydides in his 
fifth book, might well be called the Treaty of Alci- 
biades, as the treaty with Sparta the year before is 
known as the Peace of Nicias. The Suppliants cele- 
brates the treaty with Argos, concludes with a sol- 
emn and detailed treaty made between Athens and 
Argos, and emphasizes hatred towards Sparta and 
Boeotia. Sparta is brought in quite gratuitously for 
attack. She is called brutal and a folk of shifty 
ways, apropos of nothing in the play. There is a re- 
markable passage where the three classes in the 
Athenian state are described ; the highest class and 
the proletariat are alike condemned and of the mid- 
dle class it is said TpiQv Si fwipuv ^ *» tUa^f <r^^t 
ir6Xcts, K6afW¥ <f>v\d<r<rova ivriv tv ri^ ir6Xtt. This 
corresponds with the political creed set forth as that 
of himself and his ancestors by Alcibiades in the 
speech at Sparta reported by Thucydides 6. 2g. He 
too is against ol Hpavyot and also against the dx^os. 
Note his words: 

T^f di ^apxo^V^ &Ko\afflas iir€ip<ifM0a fjuerpidrrtpoi eh 
tA iroXtriKd tJyai. — iifuU Si rov ^^firarros rpoiffri^fUVf di- 
Kaiovms iy <f ox^f*^'"^^ fuyiffrri ij ir6X(t frl^x*** **^ ^Xeu- 
Bepurrdrri ot<ra /cat fhrep iSi^arS ris toOto (uydtour^^ti'. 

Here the same constitutional views are expressed 
as in the Euripidean lines. Here then we have Eu- 
ripides writing a play in glorification of the Argive al- 
liance, a treaty which was distinctly the work of Al- 
cibiades. And this play was written in the year of 
Alcibiades's splendid victories at Olympia, for which 
Euripides wrote the triumphal ode. 

During the next two years Alcibiades bent all his 

restless and stormy energy toward breaking the 

Peace of Nicias. This we learn from the V\\story oi 



his contemporary Thucydides, who must have known 
Alcibiades as a boy and young man, though he him- 
self was in exile during these years. But the vivid 
personality of Alcibiades is presented to us by Thu- 
cydides with as much clearness of outline as that of 
Pericles, whom Thucydides knew so well. Alcibiades 
now went from one end of Peloponnesus to another, 
using his eloquence, his personal charm and his 
power of swaying people to his will so effectively 
that he brought Sparta into a combat for her all, to 
use his own words as given by Thucydides, at Man- 
tinea. The Spartans there met Argives. Mantineans, 
Eleans and Athenians in battle. Sparta conquered 
and the Peace of Nicias was technically unimpaired 
by the incident. This action against Sparta on the 
part of Alcibiades and his following brought about a 
crisis in Athenfari politics. The question of Athen- 
ian policy was sharply debated; Sparta with Nicias 
or anti- Sparta with Alcibiades were the alternatives. 
Ostracism had not been employed in Athens since the 
choice between Pericles and Thucydides son of 
Melesias in 442. The people still voted in the first 
ecclesia of the sixth prytany of each year whether to 
employ ostracism or not in the current year. The po- 
litical situation after Mantinea required drastic meas- 
ures and the people voted in this year to employ os- 
tracism. But times had changed and this type of 
deadly political duel was not suited to the new order 
of things. The affair took an unexpected turn as 
neither Nicias nor Alcibiades found it convenient to 
be ostracized. They therefore came to an agreement 
to make at the last moment a scape-goat of Hyper- 
bolus the demagogue. 

Euripides's Andromache must, in my judgment, be 
placed in this year 417. It is another political play. 
It is filled with the bitterest denunciation of Sparta 
and its tone is exactly in accord with the Athenian 
feeling toward that state after Mantinea. Bergk, 
though his dating of the play is wrong, yet sees in it 
Euripides's sympathy for Alcibiades. He does not 
admire Euripides and says that Alcibiades found him 
a convenient tool for his schemes and venom. 
Bergk's position is untenable, but the play shows 
throughout in its political Tendenz' that it was writ- 
ten by a partisan of Alcibiades. In 471 ff. there is a 
reference, I believe, to the struggle between Nidas 
and Alcibiades. Grace Harriet Macurdy 

Vassar Collbgb 

(To be concluded.) 
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P. Terenti Afri Comoediae. Edited by Sidney G. 
Ashmore, Union College. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch^ (1908). Pp. 
X + 68 (Introduction) + 4 (ViU Terenti) 
+ 289 (Text) + 340 (Explanatory Notes and 
Index). $1.50. 
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A collective edition of Terence, with all the plays 
annotated, is a task that has seldom been essayed 
in recent years. In English, only two such editions 
have appeared since the middle of last century, one 
by St. John Parry (London, 1857) and the other by 
Wagner (London, 1869). Of the former Professor 
Ashmore says that "though interesting for its explana- 
tory nates, it is lacking in critical discernment", and 
as to the latter he claims that "its critical value is 
impaired by carelessness". His own edition, it may 
be inferred, will be free from these grave faults. 

The book is beautifully printed by the Riverside 
Press and the editor is to be congratulated on having 
his work published in such an attractive manner and 
is so compact a form. 

The text was evidently chosen for the editor by 
the publishers, who in 1902 brought out a complete 
Terence in the Oxford series, with a text and brief 
critical apparatus prepared by Professor Tyrrell of 
Dublin. It is natural enough, under the circum- 
stances, that Professor Ashmore should edit Tyr- 
rell's text, but when he advances the claim that this 
text is superior to Dziatzko's, we must demur. As 
a matter of fact, Tyrrell's text is very imperfect and 
often quite unsafe, being the work of one who has 
not kept abreast of the progress made in Terentian 
studies in recent years. If any one is inclined to 
doubt the fairness of this judgment, we have only 
to refer him to the searching review published in 
the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (vol. 23), 
by Wessner, the editor of Donatus, who concludes 
with the verdict that it is "burdened with all kinds 
of shortcomings" and "presents practically no 
claim to independent worth". Wcssner's review ap- 
peared in 1903, five years ago, but one must infer 
from the edition before us that Professor Ashmore 
has never seen it. True, some of the blunders point- 
ed out by Wessner have been rectified, but there arc 
many others which a careful editor should have 
avoided, especially when they have been proclaimed 
from the house-top. Thus Professor Ashmore still 
keeps the unnecessary ictus in ut sese hdbet (Andr. 
377) > visum sdlidumsi gaudium (Andr. 647) and per 
falldciam dbstuli (Ph. 1038), all of which, as Wessner 
has pointed out, are due to carelessness in transpo- 
sition. Some pf Tyrrell's peculiar readings, too, 
need a defence. Thus he has a weakness for equi- 
dem, which he substitujtes freely for quidem, even 
with second and third persons (e. g. Andr. 225, Ph. 
687, 754). Yet our editor makes no comment, and 
indeed the word finds no place whatever in his In- 
dex. The same is true of ist (an editorial inven- 
tion, as in Andr. 906), rest (as in Andr. 459), ipsust 
(as in Hec. 343), and reapse (Hec. 417). If an 
editor deals at all with textual criticism, it is surely 
distinctive readings of this sort that call for dis- 
cussion. 

One disadvantage in an editor's being committed 
to a prescribed text lies in the fact that sometimes 



he will himself be compelled to dissent from it, and 
this not seldom produces an inconsistency between 
text and commentary. In the present case the editor's 
frequent remark, "I prefer the reading", etc., shows 
that even he does not always regard Tyrrell as a 
safe guide. Such dissent -may be illustrated at Andr. 
145, 1 55, 171, 204-205 (where the editor "prefers" hoc 
to haud and "perhaps" dices to dicas), 276 (where 
vereor is "better suited" than verear), 288 (where 
the editor substitutes St ad rem for et dd rem, but 
leaves a foot note which is now inconsistent with 
the text), 322 (where adipiscier of the Mss. is pre- 
ferred to Fleckeisen's and Tyrrell's apiscier; cf. Ph. 
406), 369, 439, 525 (Tyrrell's atqui for atque is "un- 
necessary"). 527 (where Tyrrell is one of the "many 
editors, who have failed to restore ipse*'), 536 
(where the editor defends pauca, though the text has 
paucis), 650 (where the Mss. reading, though not 
given in the text, is defended), 682, 8r6 (where 
lubet appears in the text, but licet, which Tyrrell 
has not even noticed, is preferred). 

Professor Ashmore has shown in a few places (e. 
g. Andr. 248), that he was at liberty to alter Tyrrell's 
footnotes, and yet he has not exercised this right at 
Ph. 370, where Tyrrell's note must make most 
scholars either blush or smile, for in it we are seri- 
ously invited to pronounce inimicitias as inimishas! 
To the credit, however, of the American editor, we 
find a similar explanation of pudicitiam in Andr. 287 
rejected. 

But to pass to what we may consider Professor Ash- 
more's distinctive work, we note at the outset two seri- 
ous omissions: (i) a summary of Terentian linguistic 
peculiarities, and (2) a conspectus metrorum. The 
latter is especially needful in a complete edition of 
the plays, and is absolutely essential if a student is 
to undertake any metrical studies. As to the former, 
the editor says that "space enough for anything re- 
sembling an adequate treatment of this topic has 
been wanting; so far as might be, it has been touch- 
ed upon in the notes". In lieu of this, he refers students 
to the " 'Einleitung* prefixed to the Dziatzko-Hauler 
edition of the Phormio". But we may observe first 
that the useful summary referred to occupies only 
ten pages, half of which are devoted to foot-notes, 
and secondly that with such a summary the editor 
could have dispensed with many notes and unneces- 
sary repetitions. 

The Introduction is well written, though excep- 
tion may be taken to not a few statements. Thus 
it is said of Menander (p. 6) that "like Terence", 
he wrote "a goodly number of comedies, no less than 
one hundred and eight being attributed to him". 
This is hardly logical, for while Terence may be 
said to have written a goodly number of plays, yet 
Menander was wonderfully prolific and produced 
more than thrice as many as Terence in the same 
length of time. The editor first (p. 26) rejects tKe. 
common Iradllloii ^% \.o >^^ >3^>aJCc&ci\»w»'^ <2?l '^^x.- 
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ence at the time of the Andria's composition, and 
yet, when speaking later of the poet's stylistic quali- 
ties, he says that these "appear to be most marvel- 
lous in view of his immature years" (p. 29). We 
are told that "the iambic octonaritis occurs most fre- 
quently in the cantica" (p. 51). Does it occur any- 
where else? (of. p. 54). The whole metrical treat- 
ment is very slight and there is not a single refer- 
ence to so important an authority as Klotz (Grund- 
ziige Altromischer Metrik). The editor occasionally 
shows that he does not appreciate rhythmical diffi- 
culties. Thus in Andr. 64, the harshness of rhythm 
(with the unusual ictus on the final syllable of studiis 
before a diaeresis) led Bentley to delete the second 
half of the verse with the beginning of the next and 
to transpose to edrum studiis dbsequi. Fleckeisen 
too resorts to transposition. Professor Ashmore's 
note is: "But if we read obsequi studiis the metre 
will take care of itself, thus: forum dbsequi studiis, 
adversus nimini". In connection with Saturnian 
verse, the specimen given on p. 12 is not scanned 
in the same way as the epitaph of Naevius on p. 
17, but no explanation is given. 

Professor Ashmore accepts omnia (Heaut. 575), 
Aeschinus (Ad. 260), virgin^ (Ad. 346), acciplt 
(Eun. 1082), as well as dicer? (Andr. 23), Phaedrid 
(Ph. 830), and like scansions, which are now gen- 
erally discarded. The statement on p. 58 about a 
general inclination to slur over or obscure such 
final consonants as d, /, n, r and /, involves danger- 
ous doctrine. 

In his account of the Terentian codices, our editor 
professes to be convinced that the 7 Mss. are superior 
to the 3 group. This, of course, was not the view of 
Tyrrell when he prepared the text, and though 
Professor Ashmore does not always approve of 
Tyrrell's readings, still in most cases he accepts and, 
in many, even defends Tyrrell's choice, where al- 
legiance to 7 would have led him to reject it. Thus, 
to take a few examples from the Andria, in 103, 
igitur, though not in 7, is retained ; in 447, aliquan- 
tum of 7 is given up without comment; in 495, se 
ipsus ought to be ipsus se; in 665, hoc est should be 
est hoc, with P; in 706, me nunc should be nunc 
me (Tyrrell's note is faulty) ; in 712, ut is omitted 
in 7 (the fact is not noticed by Tyrrell) ; in 717, 
putavi, not putabam, is the reading of 7. In 849, 
Professor Ashmore is ready to reject a good read- 
ing, given by all Mss. 

The editor and his proof-readers were all nod- 
ding, when they gave IVeissner, instead of Wess- 
ner, as the editor of Donatus, and when (p. 64) 
they placed Eugraphius in the fifteenth century, for 
that learned gentleman was probably a contemporary 
of Priscian, some nine or ten centuries earlier. We 
are also assured that Eugraphius "has little value 
for us", but surely no editor of Terence can afford 
to disparage him, for his evidence is appealed to 
not infrequently in determining the text. Examples 



may be found in Eun. 248 (where Eugraphius agrees 
with A in giving the correct reading,* though neither 
Tyrrell nor this editor takes note of it), Andr. 165 
(where Eugraphius alone preserves sin), 258, 484, 
681, 754, etc., etc. But our editor elsewhere shows a 
failure to appreciate the Roman grammarians. Thus, 
speaking of the periochae of Sulpicius Apollinaris 
(Notes, p. 3), he says that "their diction is often 
. . . (far removed from any resemblance to classical 
Latinity" — a statement which, I fear, is far stronger 
than the facts warrant. 

Space will not allow us to examine the E3q>lana- 
tory Notes in detail. Here the editor is at his best 
and his elucidations are always well put Many 
notes, however, could have been omitted if the edi- 
tor had given in the Introduction a summary of 
Terentian usages. Even as it is, he sometimes re- 
peats himself. Thus on Andr. 15 he gives the iam- 
bic law in full, though it already appears on p. 58 
of the Introduction. At Andr. 213-214, the notes do 
not explain the relative in quo iure quaque iniuria. 
We cannot agree with the view that Andr. 225 is 
interpolated, for it is important that the reader, or 
rather the spectator, should distinctly realize that 
Davus disbelieves the story about Glycerium's citi- 
zenship. (^ Andr. 228, the proof-readers have al- 
lowed ttfuctip to escape them (read 4px«"'). It b 
rather fanciful to say that there is something "un- 
usually comic" in the use of cura confectus in Andr. 

304. Ennius writes senio confectus; Cicero has con- 
fectus with senectute, corporis morbo, animi dolore, 
etc., and Livy shows lassus and confectus as syn- 
onyms. The derivation of edepol, given on Andr. 

305, as involving a form of deus, is very dubious. 
In Andr. 328, all Mss. give hae. Why, then, should 
the "alternative form" haec be read here? Even 
Cicero sometimes has haec for feminine plural, but 
we do not insist on this form everywhere in his 
writings. The note on Andr. 338, "boni, boni: on 
947", leads us nowhere, for credo credere is not com- 
mented on. That the genitive ending t in (e. g.) 
ornati (p. 37) "is a contraction from uiis)", is 
doubtful doctrine, and if it is "confined to nouns 
ending in -tus", domi (which is governed in the same 
way as foci in Eun. 815) is excluded. On Andr. 
538, it is said that "the form Chremc is recognized 
by Donatus". It might well be added that in some 
passages it is the reading of all Mss. This refer- 
ence should be added in the Index to "declension 
of Chremes". 

Inasmuch as an Appendix is provided for the 
more technical notes on each play, one wonders why 
many oi the annotations found among the ordinaiy 
notes were not reserved for this place. Such a 
note as that on Andr. 248 or that on aeque, as con- 
trasted with nequeo, in Andr. 434, is mofe suited Co 
the Appendix. On Andr. 439, Professor Ashmore re- 
marks that "the common text (the conjecture of 
Erasmus) will' do". This can hardly hold, for racha 
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reading would violate a well-known rule as to the 
use of kuiusce. On Andr. 483, nothing is said about 
the interesting reading istam, through Donatus has 
it and it occurs in the Bembine scholia. In Andr. 
702, both Tyrrell and our editor have failed to note 
that the Mss. give fortis to Charinus. In Andr. 
787, the question whether non or nc is to be read 
must depend on the choice of credes or credos, 
which is not discussed. On Andr. 857 Dziatzko 
should be added to the list of those who accept 
Veritas. 

To sum up — the work will certainly be found 
very useful to those who want annotations on all 
the plays of Terence, but it embraces a faulty text, 
contains numerous errors in details and must be used 
with caution. H. R. Faircxough 

Stanfosd University. California 



PHI BETA KAPPA 

The significance of the three Greek letters which 
form the title of the Phi Beta Kappa Society has 
long been a matter of public knowledge. Even the 
uninitiated may consult the published catalogues of 
this and that chapter where *tX( ffo<f>la Btov Kvpepr^ris 
appears in print. Many things relating to the 
Society which were not originally included among 
its secrets are now withdrawn from the knowledge 
of men simply because no tradition has survived. 
This is but natural in the case of an organization 
that has had such a peculiar history as has the parent 
chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Founded 
at William and Mary College in 1776, it early en- 
tered upon a period of suspended existence that 
lasted until 1849. Under the circumstances it is 
not surprising that the early history of the Society 
has been of late a subject of learned investigation. 
In consequence of this investigation much more is 
now known about the beginnings than was known, 
for example, thirty years ago. 

So far as the present writer has been able to 
learn no tradition remains as to the man who ex- 
pressed in Greek the sentiment adopted by the 
founders as their motto. Much less is there any 
extant information concerning the mental processes 
by which this unknown thinker reached his result. 
This latter subject is a legitimate target for phil- 
ological conjecture. My present purpose is to pre- 
sent such a conjecture. 

I advance the thesis that the unknown charter 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society was fa- 
miliar with Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, and that 
Cicero's exclamation O vitae philosophia dux (5. 
2. 5) was in his mind when he framed the motto; 
and, further, that this unknown student was familiar 
enough with Plato to be able to think of the Wx»^ 
icv/3epji|Ttir^ as typifying leadership par excellence: 
and, finally, that under Platonic influence this Cic- 
eronian expression was rendered into its present 



Greek form, and became the Society's motto. 

If the above conjecture is correct, we recover a 
pleasing picture of this colonial student who was 
not unfamiliar with his Cicero and his Plato. Not 
only did he do well to turn back the Latin sen- 
tence into Greek: he did better than he knew. It 
would be too much to attribute to this student, 
whose mental processes we are seeking to recon- 
struct, a knowledge of Cicero's indebtedness in this 
particular passage to his master, the Greek philos- 
opher Posidonius. But the fact that Cicero is here 
indebted to Posidonius for the sentiment O vitae 
philosophia dux is beyond reasonable doubt. Those 
who desire to put this statement to the test will 
find a convenient collection of references in Su- 
semihl's Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, 2. 
146, N. 2x6. A simpler way would be to read at- 
tentively the context of the quotation from Cicero 
and compare it with Seneca's ninetieth Epistle, which 
is admittedly an important source of our knowledge 
of Posidonius. 

It was well, then, that Gcero's vitae philosophia 
dux should be turned back into its original tongue. 
The modern world presumably thinks of the senti- 
ment as an individual's creed about his individual 
life. Read in its context it yields a meaning slight- 
ly different. Cicero and Posidonius were thinking 
not merely, not even primarily, of the individual, 
but of man as a social and civilized being. Phil- 
osophy is acclaimed as the guide of the race from 
savagery to civilization. B/oj is here used as 
Dicaearchus had used it in his History of Civiliza- 
tion, entitled B/oi *EXX(£^s. But the modern 
world will not stop to dispute subtly about quota- 
tion and context. A motto is a motto; and this 
motto has become a winged word that makes its 
way alone, while the context is quite forgotten. 
Hamilton College Edward Fitch 



A fine Roman sarcophagus in excellent preserva- 
tion has been found in the Vicolo Malabarba, out- 
side the Porta S. Lorenzo, at Rome. It is $ feet 
7 inches long by i foot 6 inches wide, and the 
cover measures $ feet 8 inches by 2 feet 4 inches. 
The front and one side of the sarcophagus are cov- 
ered with scenes in relief of a Roman victory over 
barbarians, probably the Parthians or the Dacians. 
One of the most spirited incidents is a Roman sol- 
dier forcing a captive barbarian to bow down and 
do obeisance to a youthful figure, representing cither 
a Roman emperor or an imperial general. Other 
scenes represent a barbarian in chains with his wife 
and child ; a bearded barbarian led by a Roman 
soldier; and a fine figure of Pegasus, which Prof. 
Dante Vaglieri believes to have been the standard 
or ensign of the legion to which the dead man be- 
longed. Inside the sarcophagus were a skeleton, a 
glass vase, arid a silver dft.Tvax\>i^ ^'civcifc,^ xisA^'t T>n»s*. 
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VERGIL'S AEINEID 

hy Charles Knapp ^ Ph.D.^ Barnard Collegty CoiumbiaUni'versity 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far, absut one-ihird of the thirty-five 
members of the cla s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KNAPP'S VERGIL Irads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

Send for descriptive clrcnler 

SCOTT, PORESMAN AND COMPANY. Publishers 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Cblcaf o 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By W. B. Gunnison (^W. H. Barley, Erasmus Hall High School 

All the text, srammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. ^1 25. 

THK FIRST YEAR OF I^ATIN 
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The Evening Post, tor January 23. has an editorial 
of such I'nusnal consideration for the conditions of 
classical study that it is here reproduced: 

A generation ago the teacher, the text-book and 
a few benches sufficed for instruction irt all depart- 
ments of most Arnerican colleges. With the advent 
of scientific courses, however, material equipment be- 
gan to commend itself, and scores even of the 
smaller colleges are to-day provided with costly 
scientific laboratories. They should not entail, how- 
ever, the comparative neglect of olher departments. 
The lime is not yet in sight when we can drop that 
culture which comes from first-hand contact with 
Greece and Rome, and no college claiming to offer 
a liberal education should put Itself in the attitude 
of discriminating against them. Yet the failure to 
provide suitable facilities for classical discipline, in 
compari.son with thai which is so generously done 
for scientific studies, is having the cfTect, to-day, of 
such discrimination. 

There is a widespread belief among teachers that 
the narrower textual and linguistic phases of 
classical study should yield to methods which would 
awaken a broader and deeper human interest, but 
lo do this successfully requires a more liberal equip- 
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to provide, except in n mere dozen of the most richly 
endowed institutions. The archaeological explora- 
tions of the past fifty years have thrown a wonder- 
ful light upon ancient life, but there are few col- 
leges and universities in position to offer to students 
more than a small fraction of the printed reports, 
casts, models, photographs, lantern slides, etc. The 
ancient manuscripts of the leading classical authors 
have been reproduced by photographic processes and 
published in largo folios which do not fait lo stim- 
ulate the interest of every real student who has 
the good fortune to sec them; but only a handful 
of .American colleges have been liberal enough to 
provide that stimulus. The scientific instructor 
usually has a good lantern right at hand, enabling 
hini to throw in a slide or two at any moment, by 
way of illustration, and pass on with no loss of 
time. The classical instructor usually has nothing 
of the kind. The scientific departments almost in- 
variably have their special appropriations for equip- 
ment, aside from their allowance from library funds; 
the Latin and Greek departments almost never. It 
may be a great compliment to the classical teacher 
16 assume that he can make bricks with so little 
straw ; but the effect on the average student is to 
convince him that Ihc authorities are not concerned 
whether that parliailar brand of brick is made at 
their kilns at all. The time has certainly come when 
a "square deal" in the educational field demands a 
little evening up. 

The distinction here remarked has been felt, of 

course, by classical teachers for a long time, but 

^ classical teachers are too often inclined to hopeless- 



ness when the question of fair treatment is brought 
up and consequently the points made in the editorial 
have not been impressed as they should have been 
upon the executive officers of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The evil is much more serious, however, than The 
Evening Post imagines. It goes beyond a mere pro- 
vision of illustrative material and the like. Our 
scientific brethren were quick to see that to teach 
science without a laboratory Is foolishness, but our 
classical teachers have had for centuries to do what 
amounts to the same thing. In the Middle Ages 
Latin was taught essentially by the laboratory meth- 
od and nowadays the teachers of modem languages 
are coming more and more to the belief that the 
preparation of translation and the like at home, 
without oversight, involves as great a waste of 
time as the performance of scientific expenments 
without oversight would involve. The same is true 
in classical teaching. It ought to be possible to de- 
mand in our. colleges as much lime for supervising 
study in Classics as is devoted to laboratory work 
in science with exactly the same credit. That is 
to say, if two hours' laboratory work means one 
hour's credit in the course, two hours' supervised 
study In Classics should mean the same. This in- 
volves a consequence. There should be in the de- 
partment of Classics provision made for a class of 
)f the same relative rank as laboratory 
whose duty it should be to supervise the 
study hours of the classes. I do not mean the pre- 
ceptorial system as it is practiced at Princeton, 
though that is a great step in advance, but I mean 
a system by which a class reading, say, Horace, 
should prepare under oversight translations of 
Horalian odes with such assistance only as can be 
derived from editions and dictionaries, these latter 
being put upon the sanie level as laboratory man- 
uals. The subject is an interesting one; I shall re- 
turn to it. G. L. 

ALCIBIADBS 

We have one play of Eurii)ides — the Troadcs — re- 
maining to us from the year 415, the year after the 
Melian horror and of Ihc sailing of the magnificent 
expedition to Sicily. In the two years between the pro- 
duction of the ,\ndromache and that of the Ttoaif?. 
Alciblades had bew\ IqWoVkv^ ovA^vv?. ^t«."Ci«.^ wyx^'**-. 
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ever bitterly vindictive against Sparta, ever deter- 
mined to be the greatest man in Athens and in the 
Greek world. Alcibiades proposed (according to 
Plutarch ; Thucydides says nothing on this point) the 
decree by which the whole male population of Melos 
was put to death. The women and children were sold 
into slavery. This inhumanity must have oppressed 
the better Athenians and indeed it long lay upon 
their national conscience, as Xenophon testifies. Ten 
years later, when Athens faced the prospect of capit- 
ulation to Sparta, through one awful night the words 
were on the lips of many that they would now suffer 
what they had done to Melos. With the dramatic 
instinct Thucydides places his detailed account of 
this event just before the magnificent departure to 
Sicily, as though thinking of the Nemesis from 
Heaven which he never mentions in his history. The 
expedition to Sicily was Alcibiades's darling scheme. 
He would conquer Sicily, Italy, and then add Car- 
thage to the Athenian empire. And Thucydides ap- 
pears to think that he might have done this if it had 
not been that Athens distrusted him because of the 
corruption of his private life and so took from him 
the power she had entrusted to him and gave it to 
those unequal to the task. The expedition was bit- 
terly opposed by Nicias ; yet he was sent upon it with 
his young opponent, for whom he had a strong dis- 
like. ' 

But lot us return to Euripides and the Troadcs. 
Wilamowitz finds. this play most significant for the 
psychology of Euripides himself at this time. He 
calls the play Euripides's renunciation of his coun- 
try and believes that in all the dramas after the Sup- 
pliants there is bitterness of spirit, for which he 
makes Alcibiades, "that diabolically gifted man", re- 
sponsible. He regards it as well nigh impossible 
that Euripides should have had close relations with 
Alcibiades after the catastrophe of Melos. And Gil- 
bert Murray in his introduction to his translation of 
that play says "(Euripides) writes under the influ- 
ence of a year which to him as to Thucydides had 
been filled full of indignant pity and of dire forebod- 
ing. This tragedy is, perhaps, in European litera- 
ture, the first great expression of the spirit of pity 
for mankind exalted into a moving principle ; a prin- 
ciple which has made the most precious, and possibly 
the most destructive, elements of innumerable rebel- 
lions, revolutions, and martyrdom ; and of at least 
two great religions". According to these two schol- 
ars, then, we owe this wonderful tragedy, and, ac- 
cording to Wilamowitz, the bitterness of the poet's 
subsequent work, to the sinister genius and deed of 
Alcibiades in the atrocity of Melos. 

Euripides has a reference to Alcibiades at the end 
of his Electra, brought out in 413. when the Athen- 
ians, after receiving that dignified and pathetic letter 
from Nicias telling of the Athenian losses in Sicily 
and his own sickness, sent out as large an armament 
as before, but with no such splendor and rejoicing. 



under Demosthenes, their best general. In Euripi- 
des's play, Castor and Polydeuces. the deies machina, 
after settling the difficulties of Electra and Orestes, 
say that they must go with speed to the Sicilian wa- 
ters to save the ships at sea ; they will not aid the 
curse-laden, but will set the good and upright man 
free from his bitter troubles. Here the curse-laden 
is Alcibiades, who is in a three-fold manner accursed, 
as an Alcmaeonid, as under accusation for desecra- 
tion of the mysteries and the mutilation of the 
Hermes and condemned therefor, and as a traitor 
instructing his country's enemies. The pious and 
upright man is Nicias, of whom Thucydides says that 
he deserved less than anyone he knew to meet the 
fate he did, because of the goodness of his life. 

Alcibiades found Sparta dull after Athens. He 
could not chajige his nature and corrupted the wife 
of King Agis in the absence of the latter. For this 
he was forced to leave Sparta. He was highly popu- 
lar with the enemies of Athens now that she was 
brought so low through him, but .\^is worked against 
him everywhere. He turned to Tissaphernes, the 
great Persian satrap, and exercised over him that 
charm which he made all who met him feel. But he 
wanted to return to Athens — he would not be a man 
without a country, and he was so true an Athenian 
that he was happy nowhere else. The eighth b<x>k 
of Thucydides's history is full of his machinations to- 
ward this end. After two years of banishment, in 
411. that awful year for Athens, he was. recalled to 
the army in Samos at the instance of the patriotic 
Thra.sybulus. There he made a speech to the assem- 
bled soldiers, lamenting his exile and the cruelty of 
those who had driven him from Athens. He had in- 
fluence and money, and his return to Afhens. which 
had been brought to feel her need of him, as he had 
declared at Sparta that she would, was clearly prefig- 
ured. It is interesting to think of the excitement 
that prevailed in Athens at the thought of Alci- 
biades's home-coming. In Aristophanes's later 
drama of the Frogs, at the time of Alcibiades's 
second exile, we have the following scene: 

Dion. — Advise me first of Alcibiades. 

Whose birth gives travail still to mother 
Athens. 

Pluto. — What is her di.sposition toward him? 

D. — Well, she loves and hates him and she wants 
to have him. 

E. — Out on tlie burgher who to serve his state 
Is slow, but swift to do her deadly harm 
With much wit for himself and none for 
her. 

D. — Good! bv Poseidon! and what sav vou? 

.•\csch. — No lion's whelp within thy precincts raise. 
But if ye rear him, bend ye to his ways! 

He commanded the Athenian fleet successfully for 
three years after his recall to the Athenian army at 
Samos in 411 and in 408 returned in triumph to 
Athens and was appointed commander-in-chief. Tbu- 
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cydides's history ends abruptly in the year 411 with 
the battle of Cynossema, and the promises brought 
by Alcibiades to the army at Samos of the help of 
the powerful Tissaphcrnes. which he had secured for 
Athens. 

Xenophon takes up the tale of Athenian history 
with a very short, but inexplicable interval. 

We turn now to him and to the Phoenissae of 
Euripides for Alcibiadcs's further fortunes. In 
Xenophon's first book we learn of his success in fight- 
ing a sea-battle for Athens against Sparta at Cyzicus 
and of his able and strenuous leadership for three 
years which won back much of their empire for them 
in the Propontis and its neighborhood. Finally he 
sailed home to Athens. Xenophon, doubtless an eye- 
witness of the scene, describes his home-coming thus : 

Alcibiades anchored near the shore, but did not 
leave the ship at once as he feared hostility. He 
stood on deck and scanned the crowd to see if his 
friends were there. At the sight of his cousin 
Euryptolemus and other relatives and friends, he 
came ashore and went up to the town surrounded by 
men ready to ward off every blow from him if any 
one should attack him. He made his defense before 
the people and before the Senate, denying the charge 
of impiety and declaring that he had been wronged. 
No one dared dispute this as the people were in no 
temper for attacks on him and he was unanimously 
proclaimed commander-in-chief with unlimited 
power. And he was believed to be the one to restore 
the city's lost glory, for he escorted the • procession 
of the mystae to Eleusis with his troops by land. 
They had been obliged in recent years to go about 
by sea on account of the Spartan occupation ofDe- 
celea. Then he sailed against .\ndros which had re- 
volted against Athens. After defeating the Andrians 
he set up a trophy and then sailed to Samos to take 
charge of the war. 

He was never again to sec the Athens which wel- 
comed him back with such rejoicing and heaped her 
honors on him. The next year, because of an un- 
successful sea-fight with Sparta at which he was not 
present, as Xenophon tells us. the Athenians changed 
utterly toward him ; ascribing their defeat to his 
carelessness, they deposed him and elected ten new 
generals, among them those ill-fated generals who 
were to meet their death at the hands of the en- 
raged democracy after winning the victory of Ar- 
ginusae. 

This change towards Alcibiades, who was really 
now the hope of the democracy which had idolized 
him, is all of a piece with the other irresponsible acts 
of the Athenian people in the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian War. They were then singularly be- 
reft of great men, without leader, or worse, led by 
such men as the blustering Cleophon, who is de- 
scribed by Euripides in the Orestes as a demagogue 
of Thracian origin, strong in his impudence, a Greek 
but no Greek, one who had forced his way by his 
bluster and his unbridled ignorant tongue, gifted with 
some eloquence to the ruin of his adopted country. 

It is significant that Aristophanes in the play of 
406 in which he bitterly attacks Qeophon and his like 



makes Aeschylus advise Athens to bring home their 
lion's cub and honor him. And Thucydides says of 
him that although his talents as a military com- 
mander were unrivalled the Athenians entrusted the 
administration to others because they personally ob- 
jected to the lawlessness of his private life and so 
they speedily shipwrecked their state. 

Alcibiades, as Xenophon tells us, now in disrepute, 
left the army and retired to a castle in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, which he had earlier prepared as a 
refuge for himself if need should come. In this his 
second exile he did not try to injure Athens. On 
the contrary, when he saw from* his castle walls the 
Athenian fleet at Aegos Potami falling into the trap 
laid by Sparta and anchoring at a place where they 
were doomed to destruction, he came down to them 
and told them to go to Sestos, where, he said, "you 
will have the advantage of position and can choose 
your own time to fight". But the generals bade him 
go away, saying that they were now generals, not he, 
and he went back to his castle. At Athens there 
was still a feeling that he could help them, as the 
play of Aristophanes of the year 406 shows, with its 
advice to indulge their lion's cub now that he is 
grown to years of strength, and Theramenes in his 
speech of 404 before Critias, as given by Xenophon, 
expressly disclaims approval of the second exile of 
Alcibiades. 

Euripides, too, softened toward him in the year of 
his home-coming. In the Phoenissae, brought out at 
the time the question of his return was mooted, he rep- 
resents a dialogue between Jocasta, wife of Oedipus, 
and her son Polynices, the ill-treated younger brother, 
in which the sorrows of exile are dwelt on by Poly- 
nices in a way to suggest Alcibiades at once. It 
would take too long to point out the coincidences in 
detail. One however is so Athenian that I must 
speak of it. Polynices says that the greatest sorrow 
of his exile has been that he must put up with the 
dfM0la — lack of cultivation — of those among whom 
he was forced to stay while banished. And his 
mother condoles with him, saying it must be hard 
indeed 9vva<ro<t>€iv roi^ fi^ (ro<f>oU to share the lack 
of cultivation of the uncultivated. This is a thrust 
at Spartan dfiaBLa and rudeness, which Alcibiades 
adopted from motives of policy, as Plutarch says, 
unpleasant as he found the enforced society of the 
Spartans, longing as he did for Athens. 

These words of Euripides also have Alcibiades in 
mind : 

"Mother, wise and yet a fool was I when I went 
among our enemies. 

But love of native land constrains us all. Who 
disputes this cloaks his thought with idle words; bis 
heart is there". Compare the speech of Alcibi-.des 
in the seventh book of Thucydides: 

"The true enemies of Athens are those who l.ivc 
compelled me to become her enemy. The country I 
am attacking is no longer mine, but z, Ui%\. ^Qv^sJ^T^ X 
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am seeking to regain. The true patriot is not he 
who when unjustly exiled abstains from attacking 
his country, but he who in the warmth of his affec- 
tion for her seeks to regain her without regard to 
means". The case of Polyniccs against Thebes is 
made by Euripides a strong and sympathetic par- 
allel for this. Grace Harriet Mactjrdy 

Vassar Collbgb 



PROFESSOR ASHMORE'S REPLY' 

In reference to what Professor Fairclough has 
said about my edition of the Comedies of Terence, 
I would ask the rea'ders of The Classical Weekly 
to suspend judgment until they have taken into ac- 
count the folk)wing considerations: 

Professor Fairclough directs the larger part of 
his attack against Tyrrell's text, which I have 
adopted (see my preface), and for which accordingly 
I am sponsor. In corroboration of his denunciation 
of that text he cites what he calls a "searching re- 
view" of it by Paul Wessner, which appeared some 
time ago in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift (Volume 23). Mr. Fairclough takes it for 
granted that all the world must accept Wessner's 
verdict, whereas most of the world has learned, in 
the last quarter of a century, that German scholar- 
ship is not infallible, and that in dealing with any- 
thing of British origin it is almust invariably prej- 
udiced. 

In seeking to prove the "searching" character of 
Wessner's review Mr. Fairclough cites three verses 
in which an unnecessary ictus is printed. The ictus 
was printed once on certain words in these verses, 
in accordance with the theory then held of their 
scansion ; later, transpositions were made, and yet, 
though the words involved no longer carried an 
ictus, the ictus, by bad proof-reading, was allowed 
to stand. Here, surely, we have no question of text- 
criticism or of scholarship, but mere typographical 
blunders, reprehensible, yes, but no proof of the 
inferiority of the text in which they occur or of 
the unsoundness of the critical principles of the 
editor, whose eyes were not keen enough to detect 
and remove them. 

In reference to Tyrrell's alleged "weakness" for 
equidem, the reader is referred to the last page of 
Tyrrell's preface, where Tyrrell justifies his "weak- 
ness" on the ground that the form equidem (as 
opposed to quidem) is really the true form of the 
word, which he (Tyrrell) has restored, and on the 
further ground that the copyists were not aware 
that it could be used with the second and third per- 
sons. That it was so used by Plautus, Sallust and 
other ancients, we have only to consult Harper's 
Latin Lexicon for proof; see also Reisig-Haase 
Vorlesungen, i. 392. On the same page of his pref- 
ace Tyrrell refers to the admission into his text 

^ For Professor Fairclough's review of Professor Ashmore's 
Terence, see The Classical Weekly. 2. UO-143. 



of such forms as ist, rest and reapse, and implies 
that they are admitted for the meter's sake. At any 
rate, there is plenty of analogy for ist and rest, 
while reapse is easily accounted for. "Yet our e^- 
tor makes no comment", says Mr. Fairclough. But 
I explain that ist = is est, and that rest = res est 
(see notes on Andr. 906 and 459), and that reapse 
is equivalent to re + eapse (old form = ipsa) : 
see note on Hec. 778. 

Mr. Fairclough would lead the reader to suppose 
that, because I sometimes express dissent from 
Tyrrell's readings (a thing which I hold to be quite 
proper; never before have I seen it implied that 
independence of judgment is reprehensible), there 
is "not seldom inconsistency between text and com- 
mentary" in my book. I can only say in reply to 
this, that nowhere in the book is there any "incon- 
sistency between text and commentary". The com- 
mentary everywhere relates to the text as the latter 
stands in the book, and not to any other text; the 
lemma of my notes is always a word or words 
actually seen in my text. Mr. Fairclough is con- 
fused; I do frequently, so he says, express a pref- 
erence for readings other than Tyrrell's; but, I 
repeat, lemmata and text agree always. Even on 
Andr. 536, where Mr. Fairclough tries hard to make 
it appear that my note deals with pauca only, while 
my text reads paucis, my note actually discusses 
paucis (of the text) before it mentions pauca, and 
though the note may seem to defend pauca, yet the 
note's logical application to the text is clear. Nor 
does Mr. Fairclough give the exact truth in saying 
that at Andr. 288 I leave a footnote (of Tyrrell's) 
"which is now (i. c after my modification of Tyrrell's 
scansion) inconsistent with the text" ; for I have 
made an addition (in brackets) to the footnote, which 
addition rectifies any possible inconsistency, and, 
what is more, I have explained the whole diflSculty 
in the commentary — all of which Mr. Fairclough 
ignores. 

Mr. Fairclough takes me to task for omitting to 
alter Tyrrell's footnote on Ph. 370 — ^a footnote which, 
as he expresses it, "must make most scholars either 
blush or smile". But Tyrrell's footnote is merely 
an independent expression of preference for a cer- 
tain scansion which Tyrrell himself does not adopt 
Therefore it does not affect the text and does not need 
to be expunged. Moreover, so good a scholar as 
A. Palmer did not "blush" to sanction a like scan- 
sion in Plaut. Am. 3. 2. 50 (930), and he had the 
German scholar Spengel as his authority. 

Again it may be, that to some minds the omission 
from the Introduction of a conspectus" metrornni 
and of a summary of Terentian linguistic peculiari- 
ties is as serious a matter as Mr. Fairclough would 
have it appear. To tny mind, however, the conse- 
quent gain in space is full justification for the omis- 
sion complained of. But Mr. Fairclough misrcprc- 
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sents me when he assumes (and it is pure assump- 
tion) that I refer the student to the 'Einleitung' 
prefixed to the Dziatzko-Hauler edition of the 
Phormio as though this were an adequate substi- 
tute for the summary in question. My words, which 
follow those quoted by Professor Fairclough (see 
my preface, p. vii), namely, "but the student will 
do well to consult the admirable *Einleitung*, etc.", 
prove that I do not regard it as adequate. More- 
over, I do not believe that with such a summary 
given in the Introduction I could have "dispensed 
with many notes and unnecessary repetitions". Sum- 
mary or no summary, it is a fact that constant ref- 
erence to the sections of an introduction can never 
take the place of explanatory notes presented in 
their own proper place, and it is also a fact that 
frequent repetitions in the commentary of a book 
like the one before us are not only desirable but 
exceedingly important. Such repetitions are all too 
few in the present volume, while those that do ap- 
pear are due to a desire to make the book easily 
and immediately useful, whatever the play by which 
the student is introduced to Terence. 

Mr. Fairclough has an interesting way (already ap- 
parent) of holding back a part of my statement, 
when to quote the whole of it would tell against 
the point he is making against me. For example, 
he finds that my acceptance of the year 190 (this 
year is now more commonly believed to be the right 
one than the year 185 ; see footnote, Introduction, p. 
26) as the birth-year of Terence does not tally with 
my subsequent statement (Introduction, p. 29) that 
"the poet's stylistic qualities appear to be most mir- 
aculous in view of his immature years and foreign 
extraction", but in quoting me Mr. Fairclough omits 
the words "and foreign extraction". These words 
are exceedingly important to my point, though, of 
course, they are exceedingly detrimental to his. But 
even if the year 190 be accepted as that of Terence's 
birth, Terence would have been only thirty-one years 
old when he died (and only twenty-five years old 
when he wrote the Andria). It is certainly not in- 
appropriate to speak of the immature years of a 
literary man of thirty-one (not to mention twenty- 
five), particularly when we remember how late in 
life Roman men matured (consider the well-known 
story of Caesar and Alexander in Suetonius, Jul. 7). 

How Mr. Fairclough can say that I make no refer- 
ence to so important an authority as Klotz (Grundziige 
Altromische Metrik) I do not see. Possibly he re- 
fers only to my Introduction. If so I am in good 
company, for Mr. Fairclough himself omits all refer- 
•cnce to that authority from his own Introduction to 
the Andria. True, he refers to Klotz in his Ap- 
pendix, but I also do the same in mine; see my 
Appendix on Ph. 901. 

Again, the diflference in the scansion between the 
specimen of Saturnian verse on p. 12 of my In- 



troduction and the epitaph of Naevius on p. 17 of 
the same is fully accounted for by references in 
footnotes on both of those pages, one of the refer- 
ences being to Mr. Fairclough's own edition of the 
Andria, p. xxv, n. 2. Yet he complains that "no 
explanation (of the difference) is given" in my book. 

Mr. Fairclough says that I accept certain scan- 
sions "which are now generally discarded". His 
list is" given in his article. One of them is diccri 
(Andr. 23), the only one selected from the Andria. 
Yet this one Mr. Fairclough himself accepts in his 
edition of the Andria and makes no comment, al- 
though Fleckeisen inserts ut into his text, evidently 
in order to get rid of the final long e. But as a 
matter of fact these scansions have not been "gen- 
erally discarded". The editors of the Classical Re- 
view did not hesitate to print Professor Hodgman's 
papers on noun-declension in Plautus and adjectjval 
forms in Plautus (Class. Rev. for 1902, July and De- 
cember), in which Professor Hodgman records* re- 
peated instances of these very scansions. In these 
days, when the quantitative theory of Saturnian 
verse is again warmly advocated (see Leo, Der Sa- 
turnische Vers, as reviewed by Professor Abbott in 
Classical Philology, 2. No. 4), And when Skutsch's 
"brilliant demonstration" (Lindsay) that final e was 
often disregarded in Plautine scansion is being vig- 
orously challenged by so keen a student of Plautine 
meters as Professor Radford, it behooves all critics 
to pause and consider before they count too many 
things as certainties. As to Mr. Fairclough's method 
of dealing with my statement regarding the elision 
of certain final consonants, I refer the reader to 
Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, 225 flf. 

In the remarks on the Terentian codices given in 
his next paragraph Mr. Fairclough harps upon my 
alleged disloyalty to 7, occasioned by my adherence 
to Tyrrell (who gives the preference to the ^ group 
of Mss.). But the differences between 7 and 3 
cited by Fairclough (all from the Andria!!) are 
so trivial that I should hardly have been justified in 
taking note of them, even if I had been as willing 
to slight Tyrrell's readings as Professor Fairclough 
professes to be. My critical note on Andr. 849 gives 
the best of reasons why I am "ready to reject a 
good (?) reading given by all Mss.". Is a con- 
sensus of the Mss. never to be gainsaid? Professor 
Fairclough knows better. 

Of course "Weissner" (p. 66) is a misprint for 
Wessner, and our critic has made the most of it. 
But the name has not been mispelled where it oc- 
curs elsewhere in the book, and the error here was 
long ago corrected in the plates. But I am indebted 
to Professor Fairclough for calling my attention to 
the following misprint (p. 64), which might be mis- 
leading: the phrase, "the fifteenth century", has been 
printed in two successive lines. In the second line 
where it applies to Eugfraphius the word "6.ttK" 
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(or "sixth") should take the place of the word 
"fifteenth" ; see my article on Terence in Harper's 
Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, 
Quafidoque bonus dormitat Homcrus. as the typo- 
graphical errors occurring in Professor Fairclough's 
recent edition of Vergil, and alluded to (with defer- 
ence) by Professor Carroll in his review of that 
book, clearly show: see The Classical Weekly, 2. 
69. Moreover, I think I have shown that Professor 
Fairclough has "nodded" also in the course of his 
review of my book — a far less lengthy and sleep- 
compelling task than that of the proof-readers of 
Ashmore's Terence. 

But the space allowed me for this reply is lim- 
ited. Professor Fairclough has discovered now that 
i am unkind to Eugraphius as well as to Wagner 
and Parry, and again cautions me against throwing 
stoqes. He is determined to have me lacking in due 
appreciation of the Roman grammarians, yet in 
quoting me to this end he should not have held back 
a part of what I say. But then that is his way, 
as I have already pointed out. 

It is a little odd, if not also significant, that, 
whether Professor Fairclough is talking about my 
text or my commentary, he seems to find it hard to 
get away from the Andria. In consequence the 
larger part of my book is still without the benefit 
of his "searching" criticism. At Andria, 213-214, his 
criticism is based on his own note (see his edition 
of that play). But he is careful not to call atten- 
tion to what my note offers to the student in lieu 
of that which is contained in his. Again at Andr. 
304 I think I have established my point in reference 
to cura confectus. I think also tliat Mr. Fairclough's 
quotations from Ennius and Cicero tend to confirm 
what I have said rather than what he says. On 
Andr. 305 the derivation T give of cdcpol is regjirded 
as probable by Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch (1905), a l>ook highly rated by com- 
petent critics. In my note on Andr. 328 I give my 
reasons for preferring hacc to hac. Terence had 
already become one of the vetcrcs when Cicero 
wrote. On Andr. 439 Mr. Fairclough quotes only 
a part of my note and then says that it "will hardly 
hold", whereas in that very note I refer the student 
to his edition of the Andria, in which the "well- 
known rule" as to the use of huiusce is given in 
full. Any student, therefore, who is of opinion that 
such rules have no exceptions may easily fall back 
on Mr. Fairclough's teachings and discard mine. In 
Andr. 483 the "interesting reading istam*' hangs on 
a slender thread — so much so that to discuss it, 
except in a special edition of the Andria, seems hard- 
ly worth while. Wessner is not convinced that 
Donatus "knew it", nor does the word occur in the 
Bcmbine Scholia, but only something like it. More- 
over, Mr. Fairclough, in bringing it into his text 
(irj'itcad of is fa) against the testimony of the 7 



Mss., does violence to that very allegiance which he 
would force others to respect. 

The space allowed me is not sufficient for a full 
discussion of Mr. Fairclough's remarks, nor, indeed, 
for more than a very meager response to his crit- 
icisms. I am not of the opinion that my book is 
faultless, but I do think that Professor Fairclough 
has failed to show either that the text is "faulty" 
in any real or technical sense of the word, or that 
the book contains "numerous errors in details", or 
that there is any necessity to use my edition "with 
caution". Omne ignotum pro magttifico, says Tacitus, 
very truly, and his words have a peculiar signifi- 
cance, as applied to the dubious phraseology em- 
ployed by Professor Fairclough in the present "re- 
view" ; for that gentleman has gone out of hi'^ way 
to misquote me, to give a false color to my state- 
ments, and generally to mislead the uninitiated. His 
remarks reflect a determined effort toward a micro- 
scopic search for pin-head faults and a manifest 
avoidance of all search for anything good in the 
book. Were it not for the animus thus displayed, 
his "review" would be welcomed by the editor, as 
every review should be that is intended to bring 
into relief such errors as are genuine, and of veri- 
table importance to the student. 

Schenectady, New York S. G. ASHMORE 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The twenty-sixth luncheon of the New York La- 
tin Club took place at the Hotel Marlborough on 
Saturday, February 27. After the luncheon the 
guest of the Club, Professor John C. Kirtland. of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, set forth some of the ob- 
servations he had made in a recent trip of exami- 
nation to the English schools. The paper will be 
published in a subsequent issue of The Classical 
Weekly, but it is important to remark here that 
Professor Kirtland showed clearly the gre«it elas- 
ticity of the English system of Latin instruction as 
compared with our inelastic Caesar, Cicero and Ver- 
gil curriculum. This is an important difference and 
may go far to explain the machine-like kind of in- 
struction that deadens so much of our Latin teach- 
ing. 

The President reported that the committee on the 
subject of Greek, appointed last spring, had had a 
conference with Dr. Stevens. Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools for New York City, and had 
been assured of the cordial good-will of the edu- 
cational administration to Greek and their willing- 
ness to support it to the limit of their resources, but 
did not get much satisfaction in definite promises. 

The Treasurer reported that the scholarship fund 
was completed, having reached nearly $5,200, that 
this was invested in such a way that an income of 
$250 a year was assured. The Club, therefore, voted 
that the executive committee be directed to frame 
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conditions for the award of the scholarship and 
announce such an award for this coming June if, 
in its judgment, the conditions warranted. 

The next regular meeting will take place on May 
221 the speaker will be Professor Samuel Ball Plat- 
ner, of Western Reserve University. 



PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OP EURIPIDES 

As fragments of papyri from Egypt become more 
numerous the task of collocation is increasingly in- 
volved. Of Euripides over twenty fragments have 
been found and published by various authorities, but, 
so far as is known, no complete list of them is ac- 
cessible. In Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Encyclopiidie, 6, 
Part I (1907). pp. 1 250- 1 251. in the article Euripides, 
there is a list of eighteen such papyri, arranged 
for the most part chronologically. The following 
is an alphalietic arra?igement of these with certain 
additional fragments which, it is believed, make the 
list complete up to date: 
*r. .Mccstis (.Andromache, Bacchae. Helena), dos- 
ing chorus. 3d century B. C. Hibeh 
Papyri, i. 113. 

2. Andromache. 5-48. 3d century A. D. Oxy- 

rhynchus Papyri, 3. loi. No. 449. 

3. .'\ntiope. 3d century B. C. Hermathena, 3. 

38. 

4. Archclaus. 2d or 3d century A. D. Oxyrhyn- 

chus Papyri. 3. 65, Xo. 419. 

5. Mlectra. Hypothesis. ^^\ century \. 1). Oxy- 

rhynchus Papyri. 3. (16. Xo. 420. 

6. Hippolytus. 242-459. Before the 6th century 

A. D. Mon. Ber. Akad. (Berlin, 1881), 

i^2 fT. 
*7. Hypsipyle. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 6 (1908). 
8. Ino (?). Ptolemaic period. Cunningh, Mem. 

9 (1893), Xo. 49 d. 
*9. Iphigenia among the Taurians, 174- 191, 245- 

285. 581-595, (K10-O2:). 3d century B. C. 

Hibeh Papyri, i. 108. 
ID. Medea. 5-12. 2(1 century B. C. Un Papyrus 

Inedit, 11. Weil. 16. 

11. Medea, 710-715. 3d century A. D. Oxyrhyn- 

chu.> Papyri. 3. 103. Xo. 450. 

12. Melanippe ( Dcsinotis?). \(\ century A. D. 

(ireck Papyri. Series II. New Classical 
I'Vagnicnts. 24. 

13. Melanippe Desmotis. 4th or 5th century A. D. 

Zcitschr. fiir .\g. Sprache und Alt., 1880, 

*I4. Ocneus (?). 3«1 century B. C. Hibeh Papyri, 
I. 21. 

15. Orestes, 338-352. Augustan age. Mitt. P. 

Rainer. 5 (i8'>2), 65. 

16. Orestes. 1062-10^)0. 2i\ or 3d century A. D. 

Revue de Pliilologie. 19. 105. 



17. Phoeni.^sae, 1017-1043, 1064-1071. 3d century 

A. D. (?). Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 2. 114, 
No. 224. 

18. Phoenissae, 1097-1107, 1126-1137. 4th or 5th 

century A. D. Mitt. P. Rainer, 5 (1892), 

74 ff. 
(19. Rhesus, 48-96. 4;th or 5th century A. D. S. 

Ber. Akad.,' 1887, pt. 2, 813 ff.). 

20. ScJron. 6th or 7th century^ A. D. Amherst 

Paypri (Greek), 2. 8, No. 17. 

21. Fragmentum de dialectica, containing quota- 

tions from eight tragedies. 2d century B. C. 
Not. et Extr. des Manuscrits, Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 18, pt. 2. 

22. Fragment (probably not Euripidean). 2d 

century B. C. Un Papyrus Inedit, H. Weil, 
2. Cf. Wilamowitz, Herakles, i. 41. 

Bryn Mawr College L. C. Spaulding 



AN ANCIENT VIEW OF DESTRUCTIVE 
NATURAL PHENOriENA 

The editorial in The Nation of February 4, "Earth- 
tpiakes Then and Now", suggests the appropriate- 
ness of a reference to the discussions prevalent 
among Greek and Roman writers as to the question 
whether lightning was Jove's bolt of wrath or 
merely a natural force. Epicureans, Academicians, 
and perhaps also Cynics, with argn^iments probably 
derived from Pericles's friend .Xnaxagoras, were 
united in their attacks upon the Stoics, who de- 
fended the popular religious belief. Out of this 
controversy emerged a view with a decidedly modern 
ring. In Seneca's Natu rales Questiones, ii, 46, we 
read : At quare luppiter aut fcrienda transit aut 
innoxia ferit ? To which the answer is given : 

Sic omnia esse disposita, ut etiain quae ab illo 
non flunt. tamen sine ratione non fiant. quae illius 
est. Nam etiamsi luppiter ilia non facit nunc, lup- 
piter fecit ut fierent. Singidis non adest, et tamen 
vim et causam et manum omnibus dcdit. 

Herman L. Ebeling 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

(Reprinted from The Xation.) 



•These fragmcnt>i arc not Riven in Pauly-Wissowa. 



G. E. Stechert & Co. have brought out the sec- 
ond edition of the Engli.sh translation of Hiilsen's 
Das Forum Romanum (ft)r a review of the first 
edition of the translation see The Cl.assical Week- 
ly, I. 20). The present translation takes due ac- 
count of the literature of the Forum for the three 
years that have elapsed since the appearance of the 
first edition. The number of illustrations has been 
increased from 139 to 151, and in other cases cuts 
have been revised and corrected, ft is a pleasure 
to find this important work kept .so thoroughly 
abreast of the investigations in the Forum. 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

iy Charles Knapp ^ Ph.D.^ Barnard College ^ Columbia University 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

**I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far. about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KNAPP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVERY 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

Send for descriptive clrcuter 

SCOTT, PORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
378-3M Wabash Aveooe, Chicaso 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By IV. B. Gunnison &fy. H. Harley, Erasmus Hall High School 

All the text, srammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical, f 1.25. 

THK FIRST YEAR OF I^ATIN 

By the same authors: a preparation for Caesar li.oo 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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Pearson's Essentials 

O^ Lratint 9^ CenU 

By HENRY CARR PEJtRSON 

rf the Horace Mann School, New York City 

< ' The whole book, in its simplicity and 
clearness, is one which the average pupil can 

readily master". — Oassical Weekly, Feb, /J, igoS. 

Published by 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

100 Washington Square New York Oty 



D'OOGE'S LATIN CONPOSITION 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Pan I is based on Caesar's "Gallic War." 

Part II on Cicero's •Manilian Law." "CatUine" I.-IV. and 

the 'Archias." 
Part III contains 34 miscellaneous exercises based on Cicero. 

A clear, logical and well-proportioned course in Latin 
Composition for the second, third and fourth years in 
secondary schools which thoroughly familiarizes the student 
with the st>Ie. idioms and vocabulary of Caesar and Cicero 

GINN <Bl company, Pablishers 

70 Fifth Aveao*. New TorK 
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Barss' Beginning Latin 

Barss' Writing Latin— Book I . . . 
Barss' Writing Latin— Book II 
Dotey's Exercise Books on Caesar, each 
Glldersleeye-Lod^e Latin Grammar 
Hottlton's Introductory Latin . . . 
Perrin's Caesar's Civil War .... 

Salllist's Catiline 
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And 20 other Latin books 
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HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPOSITION 

By CHARLES McCOY BAKER, Honce Mann School. 
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The Third Annual Meeting of the Qassical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic Stages will be held at Haver- 
ford College on Friday and Saturday, April 23-24. 
Arrangements have been made whereby those who 
wish to be present throughout the entire meeting can 
secure rooms in the College dormitories and meals 
at the College Commons. For dinner on Friday, a 
room Friday night, and breakfast and luncheon on 
Saturday the charge will be but $1.25. 

Haverford is only nine or ten miles west of Phil- 
adelphia and so is situated not very far from the 
center of our territory. We ought tlierefore to have 
a very good attendance, particularly on Saturday. 
It will be entirely feasible for teachers in New York 
City and Brooklyn, for example, to run down to 
Haverford after the close of their school hours on . 
Friday and to stay through Saturday. 

The progratnme is nearly complete. This year an 
attempt will be made to give on the programme an 
outline (necessarily very brief) of the papers, that 
it may be possible to have more discussion. On 
the programme, too, details will be given of round 
trip (ares from various points do Haverford, trains 
from Philadelphia, etc. 

It is especially pie a.' ant to be able to announce 
that Professor Christian Huelsen, the Secretary of 
the German Archaeological Institute at Rome, will 
be present at the meeting and will speak on the Ro- 
man Forum, There will be a symposium also on 
First Year Latin, F.ssentials versus Non-essentials; 
partly by accident, partly by design the programme 
will be devoted largely lo the consideration of the 
elementary stages of Latin instruction. 



Twice already The Classical Weekly (i. 41- 
42, 2. 97) has contained comment on the role of 
the adjective in Latin and in English. These com- 
ments have been adverse to the adjective. In the 
Saturday Times Review of Books, in March, 1908, 
the subject was discussed in several issues, edi- 
torially and in letters. We give below extracts from 
two letters which appeared in the issue of March 
n, 1908. It is the fashion to say that the strength 
of Latin lies in its verbs. Perhaps the extracts 
given below will stimulate some one to consider 
exhaustively this dictum and lo examine the role 
played by the adjective or by other parts of speech 
also in Latin. Meantime The Classical Weekly, 
3, tj, may be compared here. 



It is true that many writers who have moved most 
of us have been men distinguished for their power- 
ful use of verbs. Such a man was Dumas, whose 
stories are one continuous and almost fatiguing 
movement, carrying us through page after page of 
incident, with scarcely time for rest and reflection ; 
and il is perhaps true that no other writer has suc- 
ceeded in getting along with less description, or 
reflection, or soliloquiiing. 

And yet others are equally pleased, if not equally 
moved, by such a writer as Mr. Henry James, whose 
works teem with adjectives. Not to scour the whole 
field of literature, it may suffice to reflect that 
Flaubert's great novel, Salammbo, denuded of 
its adjectives, would have to be relegated lo 
the dust heap: that on a skillful and discriminating, 
but yet profuse use of adjectives, regarded as veri- 
table pigments, the entire structure of that marvel- 
ous story-teller, Gautier, is built ; read any of his 
short stories in proof of this. 

Walter Pater, another author not despised by the 
discriminating, has no fear of the adjective. Ste- 
venson bristles with ^adjectives, used in the most 
ingenious and illuminating manner. The list might 
be carried on almost indefinitely. The truth of the 
matter seems lo be this: for such stories as Dumas 
wrote the verb is splendidly fitted; but literature 
is not confined to intrigues, thrilling duels, or sar- 
castic ante -room dialogue. 

For the essay form, the adjective is demanded 
more than the verb. A reading from Lamb. Hazlitt 
or Stevenson, or an afternoon with De Quincey, will 
reveal exactly what I mean. 

I quite agree with you that the adjective needs 
protection, but are you not somewhat extreme in 
advocating that it needs extermination? Is not use 
much better than disuse? 

As to the etymological argument, is it not true 
that while the verb is "the word", the adjective is 
a later product of language growth, and, in many 
cases, like a delinition, stands for a linal thought ? 
It is often more tersely significant as well, as more 
melodious than the verb which might be used to 
express the idea. 

For example, how could Hamlet's "outrageous 
fortune" be expressed in verbs without wearisome 
circumlocution? It would take several sentences at 
least to convey all the meaning that is contained in 
the adjective. 

Of authors that move us, is il safe to generalize? 
Shakespeare, it is true, is very frugal of his ad- 
jectives, but is il not equally true that much of the 
power of Macaulay, Dickens, Tennyson, Browning 
and Lafcadio Hearn depend upon their felicitous use 
of adjectives? 

Is il safe to suggest to young writers an arbitrary 
rule as to parts of speech to be used? The fitting 
word may be any part of speech, and that fine power 
which makes an author "moving" is not the result 
of arbitrary rules of choice, but rather o£ di*!.'rac«- 
ination. ^.'^^ 
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THB NEW CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY ^ 

I derive the title of my paper by analogy from 
"the new theology". We, who were brought up in the 
theology of our fathers and have since kept up with 
recent developments in theological thought, recognize 
that the new theology is merely the adaptation of 
the old truths of religion to the life and forms of 
thought of to-day. It is a shaking off of the shackles 
of eighteenth century statements of biblical doctrines, 
and an endeavor to preserve the old wine of divine 
truth in the new bottles of modern science and 
philosophy. 

There is a great contrast between the 'Zeit- 
geisf of the early nineteenth and that of the early 
twentieth century, brought about by the changes of 
economic conditions, the development of science and 
the broadening of knowledge of man and the uni- 
verse. The spirit of the former period was essen- 
tially intellectual and cultural, of the latter social 
and utilitarian. A century ago the standard of effi- 
ciency was, "What does he know?"; to-day it is 
"What can he do?" The old theology aimed to 
make a man good and to fit him for heaven; 
the new theology aims to make a man good 
for something and to fit him for the life 
of to-day. Similarly in education a century 
ago the culture ideal prevailed; to-day the service 
ideal is dominant. A century ago, the man of 
thought was held highest in honor; to-day the man 
of action wins more general esteem. A century ago 
the three learned professions — of the preacher, the 
lawyer, the doctor — were paramount; to-day their 
place is taken by the captain of industry, the banker 
and the engineer. 

In the light of this change in the spirit of the 
times, we must investigate the development of clas- 
sical studies, in order fully to appreciate their pres- 
ent status and to mark out the path whereby they 
may once more attain to pre-eminence in the educa- 
tional system of the future. 

The evolution of classical studies in the last hun- 
dred years aptly illustrates Hegel's well-known 
aphorism that truth in its development is the media- 
tion between two opposites evolved through three 
successive stages, viz. : thesis, or the dogmatic stage ; 
antithesis, or the stage of opposition and contradic- 
tion; and synthesis, or the stage of reconciliation 
and final adjustment. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century 
classicism of the Oxford type dominated the college 
and university curriculum. This was the pabulum 
that produced great statesmen, profound lawyers and 
eloquent preachers. They assimilated the spirit of 
the Greeks and Romans, found in ancient writers 
principles of action to meet contemporary problems, 
and brought the wisdom of the ancients to bear on 
the affairs of modern life. Humanism, or the aes- 
thetic culture inherent in the Classics, was the mark 

1 Th\» pMper wm read at the Second Annual Meeting of the ClMiical 
AttoeUtJou of the Atltntic Statei.at Wt«hin|ton, D. C, KptU xj, 190%. 



of the gentleman; clear and accurate thinking, re- 
fined diction, a knowledge of belles lettres, history, 
philosophy, and ability to quote the great masters of 
Greece and Rome, were the tests of scholarship. 

By degrees, however, the great strides made by 
physical science won attention and the great benefits 
conferred by science introduced a new standard of 
educational efficiency. The scientific, in contrast to 
the humanistic spirit, dominated the intellectual Jield. 
The expanding university life of Germany brought in 
new ideals of educational fitness, by emphasizing 
erudition rather than culture. Herbert Spencer as- 
sailed the traditional humanistic ideal and "sternly 
required every branch of learning to say what it 
could do for its possessor toward the ends of self- 
preservation and the continuation of the species". 
Thus was ushered in a period of antithesis, the con- 
test of conflicting ideals in education. The new 
sciences with their utilitarian bias demanded recog- 
nition, and it devolved on the Classics to conform to 
the scientific standard of efficiency that rapidly be- 
came dominant. 

The response of the Classics was the development 
of philolc-gy as a science, the endeavor to treat lan- 
guage by methods similar to those found in the 
chemical and biological laboratories. In their eager- 
ness to demonstrate the scientific character of classi- 
cal study, however, classical teachers lost sight too 
frequently of the essentially humanistic nature of the 
material they had to deal with. The masterpiece of 
classical literature was ofttimes regarded as merely 
a cadaver for scientific dissection to establish the 
laws of language and to train the mind of students 
in scientific method. The value of the Classics as 
a mental discipline and the position of classical phil- 
ology as a science were established, yet there is no 
telling how much was lost to mankind in the sacri- 
fice of spirit to letter, of content to form. By enter- 
ing into friendly rivalry with physical science on its 
own ground, classical philology has gained recog- 
nition as a member of the republic of sciences, yet 
in the period of antithesis, the value of humanism as 
an educational force has become obscured, and thus 
the Classics have lost somewhat the bloom of their 
peculiar excellence. 

Fortunately, we have now entered upon the third 
period, synthesis, the stage of reconciliation and 
final adjustment, and our leading university presi- 
dents, especially Schurman and Wilson, are urging 
the need of a revival of the spirit of humanism puri- 
fied by the fiery trial it has passed through, and its 
recognition as the twin sister of the scientific spirit 
Higher education in America has entered upon a 
new phase of vast significance. We are witnessing 
the union of the spirit of science with that of hu- 
manism and the emergence of a new ideal of personal 
efficiency, which combines liberal culture with tech- 
nical training. The life of the spirit is asserting it- 
self as of at least equal importance with material 
welfare, and the need of the Classics is being felt 
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most keenly in localities where technical education 
has received its highest development 

Out of the struggle of the past fifty years is 
emerging the nezv classical philology which adapts its 
message and its methods of teaching to the life of 
to-day. Let us point out briefly how this new utili- 
tarian classicism contrasts in some respects with the* 
humanistic classicism of the dogmatic stage and the 
scientific classicism of the antithetic stage. 

Classical philology, in the broad definition of 
Boeckh, is the reconstruction of classical antiquity in 
all its essential manifestations— life, language, litera- 
ture, art — ^b^ the scientific interpretation of all exist- 
ing phenomena. Or, in the language of K. O. 
Miiller, it "does not strive to establish isolated facts 
or to get an acquaintance with abstract forms, but 
to grasp the ancient spirit in its broadest meaning, 
in its works of reason, of feeling and of imagina- 
tion". 

The new classical philology is realizing this broad 
ideal, it seems to me, by placing the emphasis on 
aspects of antiquity that have not received full rec- 
ognition in the period of* antithesis. Let me briefly 
call attention to the most important of these. 

(i) The new classical philology lays stress rather 
on the subject matter of ancient literature than on 
language and style. The study of ancient times is 
pursued in a more historic spirit and is directed more 
to fact and reality than to words. It recognizes 
that far more important than language and style is 
the assimilation by the student of the spirit and the 
content of Greek and Roman literature, that they 
may become a possession for ever, giving him deeper 
insight into the problems of life and wisdom to meet 
them. John Stuart Mill, in his inaugural address, 
delivered to the University of St. Andrews, February 
I, 1867, calls attention "to the treasure which they 
(the ancients) accumulated of what may be called 
the wisdom of life; the rich store of experience of 
human nature and conduct, which the observing 
minds of those ages, aided in their observations by 
the greater simplicity of manners and life, consigned 
to their writings and most of which retains its value. 
The speeches in Thucydides; the Rhetoric, Ethics 
and Politics of Aristotle; the Dialogues of Plato; 
the Orations of Demosthenes; the Satires and es- 
pecially the Epistles of Horace; all the writings of 
Tacitus; the great work of Quintilian, a repertory 
of the best thoughts of the ancient world on all sub- 
jects pertaining to education ; and, in a less formal 
manner, all that is left to us of the ancient histo- 
rians, orators, philosophers, and even dramatists, 
are replete with remarks and maxims of singular 
good sense and penetration, applicable both to politi- 
cal and to private life : and the actual truths we find 
in them are even surpassed in value by the encour- 
agement and help they give us in the pursuit of 
truth". 

(2) The study of ancient life and art is now re- 
garded as of equal significance with the study of 



language and literature. The growth of classical 
archaeology has shown that the study of the mate- 
rial remains must go hand in hand with the study 
of literature, if we would restore the picture of an- 
tiquity with any degree of completeness. Just at the 
time when too exclusive attention to philology and 
grammar were causing the Classics to lose their grip 
on the American people, the American Schools at 
Athens and in Rome brought to our classrooms a 
number of teachers who had got in close touch with 
the life of antiquity through a study of the monu- 
ments. The result has usually been that courses in 
archaeology have attracted students who would not 
otherwise be brought in contact with the spirit of 
Greece and Rome, and have kept alive a popular in- 
terest in the cultured public who might otherwise 
have become alienated from the Classics. We must 
induce all the students we can to take and to keep 
up the study of Greek and Latin. But it falls to us 
as classical teachers to awaken an interest in an- 
tiquity through the study of Greek and Roman art, 
antiquities and politics in students who may not have 
had the privilege of studying the languages of Greece 
and Rome. 

(3) The Classics must be advocated as the funda- 
mental study, as the basis of modem education. If 
we insist on this point and accommodate our meth- 
ods to proving its truth, we shall have a firmer 
foundation for the new classical philology. It is 
not difficult to demonstrate that the study of an- 
tiquity is the best preparation for the life of the 
present, by taking advantage of the scientific recog- 
nition of the doctrine of evolution and the impor- 
tance of origins. 

We make a mistake if we insist merely on the 
value of the study of Greek and Latin as a whet- 
stone on which to sharpen youthful minds. No ade- 
quate substitute has yet been found for the study of 
the Classics in this respect, but we must show a 
positive value attaching to classical studies in them- 
selves. 

The basis of modern European civilization is es- 
sentially classical. "Modem Christianity is not more 
directly connected with the Founder and His Disci- 
ples than is modern culture with the ancient civili- 
zation of Hellas". Rome was the great reservoir 
into which poured the culture of Greece and the 
Orient, and out of Rome issued the streams which 
have made France, Germany, England and America 
what we now find them. Hence, to understand our 
language, our literature, our institutions, our art, we 
must have a knowledge of the ancient Gassics. The 
danger of each nation selecting its own language as 
the basis of education on patriotic grounds lies in the 
serious evil that would result from dividing up the 
common basis of European education, which is clas- 
sical. 

(4) We must meet our opponents on their own 
ground and show the utilitarian value of classical stud- 
ies. The Gassical Conferences of tkeMv^fe^^Ewv^^^waf^- 
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masters' Club have for a number of years been di- 
recting attention to this aspect of classical study. 
Thus at the conference of 1906, there was a sympo- 
sium upon the value of humanistic, especially clas- 
sical studies, as a preparation for the study of medi- 
cine and engineering ; at the conference of 1907, there 
was a similar symposium upon the value of human- 
istic, particularly classical studies, as a preparation 
for the study of law; again, at the conference of 
March, 1908, the symposium considered the value of 
humanistic, particularly classical, studies as a prepa- 
ration for the study of theology; and at the classical 
conference of 1909, there will be a symposium on 
the value of the study of Latin and Greek as a 
preparation for practical life. 

President Woodrow Wilson, in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Association of Colleges and High 
Schools in November, 1907, emphasized Latin as the 
fundamental study for a knowledge of English and 
other modern languages, thus: **It happens that La- 
tin is the medium, so to say the background — al- 
most the substance — of so many modern languages, 
that it is in a sense indispensable. Let him choose 
one language besides the Latin — let it be Greek or 
let it be Spanish; it does not make any difference 
whether it is a modern language or an ancient lan- 
guage, biift one language besides Latin — let him swim 
from first to last in the atmosphere of Latin, and 
then let him choose one language besides Latin". 

Similarly, it is easy to show that Latin is the 
fundamental study for a knowledge of the political 
sciences. **No study of the development of Euro- 
pean institutions is possible without a knowledge of 
Latin, for in it are contained the records of the 
development of law, religion, literature and thought". 

(5) The great need of modern America is an im- 
pulse away from materialism, and toward higher 
standards of living, moral, intellectual and spiritual. 
Hence, the new classical philology seeks to restore 
the spirit of humanism to our educational system, to 
introduce into our fretful modern life "the sweet- 
ness and light" of the Greek spirit and the strength 
and fortitude of the Roman spirit. President Schur- 
man sometime ago asserted that Athenian culture is 
America's need. He had taken to heart the contrast 
between American culture of to-day and the culture 
of the ancient Greeks. He says that "While as a 
people, we are wonderfully energetic, industrious, in- 
ventive and well-informed, we are, in comparison 
with the ancient Athenians, little more than half- 
developed on the side of our highest rational and 
artistic impulses", and he concludes as follows: 
"Our work in the nineteenth century was largely of 
the utilitarian order; in the twentieth century we 
are summoned to conquer and make our own the 
ideal realms of truth and beauty and excellence 
which far more than material victories constitute the 
true greatness of nations". 



Hence, it becomes us as classical teachers to rec- 
ognize that our strongest weapon in this material 
age is the fact that we stand for humanism and all 
that the term implies far more than does any other 
branch of knowledge. We must respond to the call 
for the discipline of cultured manhood. The aim of 
education is not to make a living but to make a life, 
not the accumulation of material wealth, but the 
growth of the spirit. Next to the religion of the 
Man of Nazareth, nothing contributes so much to 
this end as the study of Greek and Roman literature 
and art. We have in Pericles the incarnation of the 
Greek love for reason and beauty at its best, in 
Julius Caesar the highest manifestation of the Ro- 
man practical sense, mastery of men, grasp of social 
problems and science of government. What our own 
age needs to meet the demands of the day is a 
double portion of the spirits of Pericles and of Julius 
Caesar. For this, it must look to the classrooms 
where Greek and Latin are taught. 

In conclusion, we must adapt our methods of in- 
struction to the ideals which we have before us. 
While the languages must be mastered, yet forms 
and syntax and rhetorical analysis must be regarded 
as merely means to an end — namely, the understand- 
ing of the thought and the assimilation of the spirit 
of the author read. I feel that from the very be- 
ginning of a Greek or Latin course the teacher 
should strive to impart as much as possible of the 
spirit of Greece and Rome and of a knowledge of 
Greek and Roman life and art. The first two years 
of a college course should be devoted to the study of 
the literature, and to the acquirement of an accurate 
and ready reading knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
while at the same time the bearing of ancient life on 
the life of to-day should be emphasized in season 
and out of season. Then, in the later years, there 
should be offered to the student a variety of courses 
according to his special bent, and the profession he 
expects to pursue. Some will want philology and 
literary criticism, especially those who are preparing 
to be teachers, authors, preachers or journalists. 
Others will prefer archaeology and art. especially 
prospective artists, architects and engineers, others 
ancient history, courses in private and public life, 
Greek political science and Roman law, especially 
young men who hope to be lawyers or to enter the 
public service. 

By thus contributing to the needs of the student 
according to the demands of the day, we shall make 
the public realize that the Classics are valuable to 
the student, not merely as a whetstone on which to 
sharpen his wits and give him a command of lan- 
guage necessary in every walk of life, but also as an 
essential part of the student's equipment to give him 
adequate preparation for his work in the world. 

Mitchell Carroll 

Thb Gkorgb Washington Univbksitt. 
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REVIEWS 

Hcrculaneum, Past, Present and Future. By Charles 

Waldstein and Leonard Shoobridge. London: 
The Macmillan Co. (1908). Pp. xxii + 324. 
$5-00. 
The contents of this book arc as follows: a 
Preface, by C. W., pp. vii-xiv ; a description of the 
10 heliogravure prints, i color print and the 48 
half-tone plates, pp. xvii-xxii (a single plate often 
contains a number of 'figures'); Introduction, 1-53; 
Part I, The Past and the Present, 55-131, divided 
into four chapters, as follows: Topography, 57-84, 
The Inhabitants of the District and Herculaneum, 
85-96, The Earthquake of 63 A. D. and the Erup- 
tion of 79 A. D., 97-124 and the History of the 
Site since the Eruption, 125-T31 ; Part II, The Fu- 
ture, divided into these chapters : Reform of Ex- 
cavation, 135-146, Before Excavation, 147-159, Dur- 
ing Excavation, i6o-t68, After Excavation, 169-183; 
Appendices, comprising, I Documents relative to 
the International Scheme of Excavation. 187-254, II 
Passages from Ancient .Authors referring to Her- 
ailaneum, with Translations, 255-270, III List of 
Principal Objects which can be identified as coming 
from Herculaneum, 271-296, IV Guide to the Villa 
Suburbana, with accompanying Plan, 297-305, V 
Bibliography of Herculaneum, 306-318, and Index, 

319-324. 

In pages 1-12 of the Introduction Professor Wald- 
stein warmly maintains that furth-cr excavations at 
Herculaneum promise better results than m«ay right- 
fully be anticipated from excavations elsewhere in 
the world. His arguments arc (1) the splendor of 
the finds already made there, although but a small 
part of the city has been uncovered or reached at 
all. This point the authors and publishers make 
clear by the magnificent illustrations of the book, 
which give a large array of objects which, in the 
judgment of the authors, were found at Hercu- 
laneum. This feature of the l)ook, supplemented as 
it is by the .\ppendix, giving the list of the principal 
objects which can be identified as coming from Her- 
culaneum, constitutes in reality the most instructive 
part of the book, though even here the work must 
be used with caution, since, as Professor Waldstein 
himself points out. in a postcript to his Preface, 
the authors differ in a number of ascriptions from 
the compilers of the Guida del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli, issued in 1908; they ascri!)e to Herci- 
laneum various objects, especially objects in gold, 
whose provenience the authors of the Guida give 
diflFerently or do not venture to give at all. Further, 
the authors fail to make clear that almost without 
exception the sculptures found at Herculaneuui he- 
long to the Roman, not to the Greek period, having 
been made within a century or so of the destruction 
of the city. This failure comes from their over- 
anxiety to emphasize the Greek character of the city, 
and makes their descriptions of the various objects 
figured in their plates often very misleading. (2) 



The burial of Herculaneum in 79 was sudden and 
complete. Pompeii's agony was long drawn out; 
its people had time to carry oflF valuables; further, 
Pompeii was not very deeply buried. At Hercu- 
laneum, on the other hand, there was no time to 
carry off valuables; statues found there were on 
their bases or near their bases; the marble seats of 
the theater were found in situ in 1738, whereas 
those of the larger theater at Pompeii had been car- 
ried off. Further, argues Mr. Waldstein, the very 
mud at Herculaneum had wonderfully preservative 
qualities; "glass is not melted, marble is not cal- 
cined, and, above all, . . . rolls of manuscript, 
though carbonized or discoloured, are not damaged 
beyond the possibility of their restoration to a state 
in which they can be read". (3) Whereas Pcmipeii 
was distinctly devoted to business, to the neglect 
of matters of culture (no manuscripts have been 
found there), Herculaneum was not specially de- 
voted to trade, but had a leisure class with time 
for culture; in one villa alone about 800 manuscripts 
were found. It does not seem to occur to Mr. 
Waldstein that his own argument that the people 
of Pompeii had opportunity even during the erup- 
tion to carry off whatever they valued and found 
it easy to excavate later, estops him from drawing 
inferences from the absence of this or that kind of 
valuables at Pompeii. (4) Herculaneum was, if 
not a Greek settlement, more strongly affected by 
Greek culture than was Pompeii. The few paint- 
ings found there arc of exceptionally high merit; 
the bronzes are priceless l)oth in themselves and 
in the fact that they help to show us how far the 
everlasting marble copies come short of their bronze 
originaLs. To this topic, the Hellenic character of 
the people of Herculaneum, the authors recur in 
Chapter II of Part I, pp. 85-96, without, however, 
it seems to me, proving their contention. The re.st 
of the Introduction (15-53) deals with Professor 
Waldstein's project for an international excavation 
of Hcrculaneum, a theme from which he cannot 
keep his mind very long in those parts of the book 
which he contributed himself (the main part of the 
book, all that requires real research or an approxi- 
mation thereto, seems to be the work of Mr. Shoo- 
bridge). Appendix 1 (pp. 187-254) gives docmnents, 
consisting of letters, newspaper reports, telegrams, 
etc., relating to this scheme. Inasmuch as Professor 
Waldstein's project had been officially negatived a 
year or more before this book saw the light, and 
inasmuch as late in 1908 again the Archaeological 
Commission of Italy approved Professor De Pedra's 
report that excavations at Herculaneum do not 
promise important results, and that the work at 
Pompeii should be continued, it is a pity that these 
documents (some of which are painfully naive and 
untactful) were ever published at all. One can 
hardly take seriously what seems to have been Pro- 
fessor Waldstein's main argument Itv sv\^^yi\s. «5fv 
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his scheme for an international excavation of Herai- 
laneum, to wit, that no one nation could supply the 
sum needed to carry on the work. When one finds 
that the amount needed annually is but $200,000, and 
thinks of the outlay on the Panama Canal and simi- 
lar national undertakings, he can but smile at the 
simplicity which would lead anyone to suppose per- 
sistently for five long years that this argument 
would be taken seriously. Further, the suggestion 
repeatedly made by Professor Waldstein that such 
an international excavation would make for inter- 
national good-fellowship seems emotional rather than 
speciall> logical or sound. 

The contents of the rest of the book are indi- 
cated well enough by the outline given above. We 
have here, on the whole, in spite of som« crudities of 
style, a distinctly readable account, based on good 
authorities, of the destruction of Herculaneum in 
79 A. D., of the subsequent sufferings of the site, 
of the excavations and the finds made there. The 
account is in no sense exhaustive (the Preface de- 
clares that there was no design to make it exhaus- 
tive) but is sketchy and popular, drawing its value 
chiefly from the fact that it is the most available 
account of the excavations in English and, as said 
above, from the truly splendid illustrations. Ap- 
pendices II-IV, however, will have their uses even 
for the more serious student. In Appendix III, 
which gives the list of the principal objects which, 
in the judgment of the authors, can be identified as 
coming from Herculaneum, references are very 
wisely given to the pages of the Guida del Museo 
Nazionale di Napoli in which the objects are dis- 
cussed ; the ordinary reader will naturally content 
himself with the ascription implied by the printing 
of the illustration in this book, but through these 
references, the more serious student ^will have the 
chance of keeping himself from going too far 
astray. 

On the whole, then, one wishes that there were 
in this book less dreaming and more of sober and 
prolonged research. One more point of detail may 
be noted here, to illustrate what I have in mind. 
On p. 7, in connection with the st.itement made 
a1)out the preservative quality of the mud which 
overwhelmed Herculaneum, it is asserted that the 
bronzes found at Herculaneum "have the most deli- 
cate patina preserved with a freshness sometimes 
approaching the quality of their original production". 
With respect to this, Professor F. B. Tarbell, in a 
review of this book in The Classical Journal 4. 143, 
points out that some of the Herculaneum bronzes 
have undergone considerable repairs and that 
Winckehnann long ago suggested that they were fur- 
nished with a modern patina. 

Part II of the book (pp. 135-183), which deals 
with the proper conduct of the excavation of Her- 
culaneum, makes a very curious impression now 
on the reader, since it is written, most exuberantly. 



in the present tense exactly as if the excavations 
were in fact in process. Certain phrases in the nar- 
rative are a bit unfortunate, for they might be taken 
as criticizing contemporaneous methods of keeping 
records of finds and of preserving the objects found, 
criticisms to which few, if any, important excava- 
tions in progress within the last decade have been 
justly liable. J C. K. 

The . Trachiniae of Sophocles, with a Commentary 
Abridged from the Larger Edition of Sir Rich- 
ard C. Jebb. By Gilbert A. Da vies. Cam- 
bridge University Press (1908). 

In his abridgment of Jebb's edition of the 
Trachiniae Mr. Gilbert Davies embodies almost in 
toto the introductory matter contained in the 
larger edition. He omits some of Jebb's details in 
his description of the foremost characters of the 
play and also the comparison between the Trachiniae 
and Seneca's Hercules Oetaeus. Jebb's discussion 
of the episodes of the Trachiniae as portrayed in 
art and his excursus on Sophoclean diction are like- 
wise not included in the abridgment. In his treat- 
ment of meter Mr. Davies adheres closely to Jebb, 
except that he does not print the words of the vari- 
ous choruses in his metrical scheme. 

In the preparation of his notes Mr. Davies has 
followed consistently the precept he has laid down 
for himself in his preface — to omit too little rather 
than too much. He has, as a rule, condensed dis- 
cussions of variant readings, but in all other respects 
has been decidedly chary of omissions. It is a pity 
that in treating of the Heracles legend in lyric 
poetry in his introduction (p. xii) he did not see 
fit to mention the myth as it appears in Bacchy- 
lides 24. 165 ff. (this Ode was found after Jebb's 
edition was published in 1892). On the whole, 
however, Mr. Davies's little book should prove de- 
cidedly useful for college work. It is fuller than 
the Campbell-Abbott edition which up to this time 
has been much used by undergraduates. Because 
Mr. Davies has omitted the English translation 
which Jebb inserted in his edition he should deserve 
thanks from the teacher and because he has 
avoided the intricacies of textual criticism he must 
earn the gratitude of the student 

New York City LucILE KoHN. 



In The Classicai. Weekly, i. 22, Professor W. 
E. Waters reviewed briefly Michaelis's Die Archao- 
logischcn Entdeckungen des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundertes. A translation of a second revised edi- 
tion of this book was brought out last year bf 
John Murray in London and by Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co , in New York, under the title A Century 
of Archaeological Discoveries (Pp. xxii -f- j66; 
$4.00 net). 

In the English edition all of the German book 
appears except the ten pages of Quellenangabe. For 
this omission one feels regret. It is interesting tt 
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recall that the earlier and more expensive edition of 
the Mau-Kelsey Pompeii did not contain a bibliog- 
raphy, but that the authors and publishers rectified 
this error later. The later edition, far less costly 
than the earfier, is to the serious student still fur- 
ther desirable through the inclusion of a most help- 
ful bibliography. Let us hope that when the present 
book comes to a second edition the bibliography in- 
cluded in the German original will come into its 
own. 

The translation, by Bettina Kahnweiler, is satis- 
factory; one may note that it had passed under the 
eye of Professor Percy Gardner, who contributes 
also a most interesting preface. In this Mr. Gard- 
ner notes that, though Michaelis does full justice to 
the brilliant series of English discoveries in Greece, 
which began with Cockerell and ended with Newton, 
he hardly gives a fair share of notice to the more 
recent excavations conducted by the British and the 
American Schools at Athens, at Megalopolis, Melos 
and Corinth. Yet, after all, as Professor Gardner 
goes on to remark, reports of these British and 
American discoveries are readily available to Eng- 
lish-speaking students; Michaelis's book will help 
such readers to a fuller knowledge of French and 
German discoveries. The work is thus one of dis- 
tinct value, as giving in an easy and attractive way 
knowledge of most important matters. 

The German book contained no illustrations. To 
the English translation about thirty illustrations 
have been added, all important, and all well exe- 
cuted. C. K. 



The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South held its fifth Annual Session at New Or- 
leans, on February 24-25. The niost important event 
of the meeting was the report of the Eastman 
Commission (see The Classical Weekly, 2. 19, 39) 
appointed a year ago to formulate a credo for teach- 
ers of the Classics. Details are not at hand ; we un- 
derstand, however, that the report was favorably re- 
ceived, but that the matter was referred back to 
the committee for further elaboration. The Asso- 
ciation elected officers as follows : President, Pro- 
fessor F. C. Eastman, University of Iowa; Vice- 
President, Professor Grove E. Barber, University 
of Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. T. P. Bur- 
gess, of Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 



The Germans have a new, compact and scholarly 
Latin dictionary in the Lateinisches Worterbuch, 
prepared by Professor E. Kraetsch and Professor A. 
Mittag (Berlin: Neufeld & Henius). In a volume 
of one thousand pages the authors have endeavored 
to cover the ground completely, regarding the style 
of Caesar and Cicero as classical, and designating 
that of others as non-classical, old I^tin, vulgar 
Latin, later Latin and modern Latin. A list of 
proper names covering 89 pages completes the book, 



which shows much independent scholarship and is 
well adapted to the use of students. — From The Na- 
tion, January 21, 1909. 



According to a notice in The Nation of January 
29 Professor Antonino Salinas, Director of Mu- 
seums and Monuments at Palermo, has reported 
that all the Byzantine and Greek manuscripts and 
all the Aldinc editions in the university library at 
Messina have been found unhurt. 

A French archaeological mission has made some 
interesting discoveries in Tangiers, Morocco. Dur- 
ing some building operations in the new quarter 
of that city a Roman necropolis has come to light. 
In one tomb were found well-preserved frescoes; 
the subjects, are varied — a bird of bright plumage 
encirfled by wreaths, a Roman standing between 
two horses, a leopard, a peacock, etc. Though sev- 
eral of the tombs show that they have already been 
at least partly plundered, it is hoped that further 
discoveries will throw light on Roman civilization 
in Morocco. — From The Nation, January 28, 1909. 



Baedeker's Greece has reached its fourth edition. 
With its 16 maps, 30 plans, 2 diagrams and a pano- 
rama of Athens, it forms not only a convenient 
vade mecum for the tourist, but a highly serviceable 
account of the tangible remains of ancient Greek 
things and of the excavations on various sites. 



The Greek Reading Club of Orange County, New 
Jersey (see The Classical Weekly, 2. 71) will be- 
gin the Bacchae of Euripides on Monday, March 
22. The Club is having a very good average at- 
tendance this year. 



It is now about a decade since the p^raduates of 
all three types of secondary schools m Germany, 
each with a nine-years' course (namely, the classi- 
cal gymnasium, the semi-classical realgymnasium and 
the purely scientific oberrealschule), have been ad- 
mitted practically to all the departments of the uni- 
versities on equal terms. Statistics now show that 
the classical course still has an overwhel-mingly strong 
hold. During the past summer term there were 
1,075 Protestant and 931 Catholic theological stu- 
dents in the ten universities of Prussia; all of them 
were graduates of the classical gymnasium. Of the 
5.441 in the law department, 4,569 were classical, 
642 semi-classical and 230 scientific. Of the 2,586 
in the medical department, 2,179 were classical, 320 
semi-classical and 87 scientific. Of the 8,612 in the 
philosophical faculties, 6,085 were classical, 1,439 
semi-classical and i,c^ scientific. In eight non- 
Prussian universities, the proportions were about the 
same. Thus out of a total of 31,622 students in 
eighteen out of the twenty-one German universities 
(the Bavarian universities of Munich, Erlangen and 
Wiirzburg not reporting), 24,876. or 78 + per cent., 
were classical; 4.417. or 14 + per cent., semi- 
classical, and 2,331, or 7.4 per cent, scientific. These 
statistics were compiled and published by Dr. Til- 
mann, of the Prussian Ministry of Education, in 
the Monatsschrift fiir hohere Schulen. — From The 
Nation, February 18, 1909. 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

hy Charles Knapp^ PA.D., BarnarJ College^ Columbia Uni'versity 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far. about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected, KNAPP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

Send for descriptive ctixular 

SCOTT, PORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
378-388 Wabash Aveooe, Chlcaso 

ROEHR PUBLISHING CO. 

PRINTERS 

55 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, A[. Y. 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By JV. B. Gunnison (SffT. H. Harley, Erasmus Hail High School 

All the text, srammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. $1.25. 

THK FIRST YEAR OF I^ATIN 

By the same authors: a preparation for Caesar . Ii.oo 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 



NCW YORK 
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Pearson's Essentials 

O^ Lratint 9^ cents 

By HENRY CJtRR PEJtRSON 

rf the Horace Mann School, New York City 

' ' The whole book, in its simplicity and 
clearness, is one which the average pupil can 

readily master". — Oassical fVeekly, Feb, I J, igo8. 

Publuhed hj 

AMERICAN ' BOOK COMPANY 



100 Waskington Square 



New York City 



D'OOGE'S LATIN COMPOSITION 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Part I is based on Caesar's "Gallic War." 

Part II on Cicero's -Manilian Law." "CaHline" I.-IV. and 

the "Archias." 
Part III contains 34 miscellaneous exercises based on Cicero. 

A clear, logical and well-proportioned course in Latin 
Composition for the second, third and fourth years in 
secondary schools which thoroughly familiarizes the student 
with the style, idioms and vocabulary of Caesar and Cicero 

GINN <Bl company, Pablishers 

70 Fifth knvM; New TorK 



Gildersleeve»Lodge ^^semes 

Barss' Beginning Latin $1.00 

Barss' Writing Latin— Book I . . . .50 

Bans' Writing Latin— Book II . .75 

Dotey's Exercise Books on Caesar, each .25 

Glldersleeve-Lodge Latin Grammar 1 20 

Hoolton's Introductory Latin . . . 100 

Perrin's Caesar's Civil War .... 1.00 

SaUlut*s Catiline 1.00 

Towle H JenKs' Caesar 1.25 

Tunstall's Cicero 1.20 

And 20 other Latin books 

D. C. HeatH <Bl Co.* Publishers 

BOSTON fiW,Vli YORK 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPOSITION 

By CHARLES McCOY BAKER. Hocace Mann School. 
TWchm CoUese. and ALEXANDER JAMES INCUS. 
Horace Mann School. Teachera CoUege. 1 2 mo. Qodi. 
xiii -f- 463 pagei. $1.00 net 

This kfk consists •/ thrtt farts arraugtd ftr frs<ti€* in 
writing Latin during th» last thrtt ytars •/ sehtti^and^ in 
addititn^ a summary tf tht Eltmtnts •/ Syntax ftr rtftrtntt, 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 

Virgil Aeneid BooKs I-VI 

By H. R. FAIRCLOUGH, Prof(Mt«r of Latin. Lolaai Sttft- 
ford Jnalor Unlvorolty. oai SELDOM L. BlOWlf. PriBcU 
pal of WoUotloy Moss. High SchooL pp. Izl +515 + IM 
1908. 
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Dec. i2. 19o8. 
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On Febniary 13, al the meeting of the Massachu- 
sells section of the New England Classical Asso- 
ciation, Mr. John Tetlow, in a paper entitled The 
Vocabulary of High School Latin, criticised more 
or less severely the scheme proposed by me with 
regard to a definite requirement of approximately 
2,ocx) words (or entrance to college. 

Mr. Tetlow formulated my position Ihns: (1) 
All Latin words have approximately exact English 
equivalents, (i) When these English eqnivaiients 
have been mastered hy the memory they can he ap- 
plied to new passageii of Latin and be made to yieW 
sense, (3) In sight examination papers the Eng- 
lish equivalents of all words no! contained in the 
prescribed list of 2,000 words shonld be given in 
footnotes. (4) The most important factor in the 
attainment of ability lo read Latin at sighl is the 
mastery of the English equivalents of the Latin 
words most freqnently met in reading. Mr. Tetlow 
proceeded to challenge all these propositions. I do 
not wonder at il ; T should challenge them all my- 
self. 

In the course of his discussion Mr. Tetlow showed 
how the plan wonid work with the Harvard entrance 
examination in sight translation (advanced) of last 
year. He distributed copies of the paper, printed 
as follows, in which the words in italics are those 
which do not occur in my list of 2,000: 

Vos, adiilescentes, et qui nobiies e 
vestrornni imitiilioii,-m excitabo, ct qui ingenin 
virtute nobilitatem pot est is conscqni, ad 
lionem in qua mnlti homines 
gloria fiornerunt. cohortabor. 
mihi credite, et landis el dignitatis et honoris; a 
bonis viris sapientibus et bene naliira conslitiilis 
laudari et diligi, nosse descrip lionem civitatis maiori- 
bus nostris sapientissinie constitutam, qui cum re- 
gum potcstatem non tulissent, ita magistratus an- 
nuos creaverunt, ut consilium senatus rei publicae 
praeponerenl sempiternnm, deligerentur autem in id 
consilium ab universo populo, aditusque in ilium 
summum ordinem omnium clvium tttdustriae ac 
virtiiti palerel; senatum rei publtcac custodem, 
praesidem, fropugnatorem conloeaverunt ; huius or- 
dhtis auctoritatc nti magistratus, et quasi minislros 
gravissimi consilii esse volucrunt; senatum auiem 
ipsum, proximornm ordinimi ^ple^idorem confirmare, 
plebis liberlateni et commoda tueri atqu^ augerc 
voluerunt. Haec qui pro virili parte defendunt, op- 
titttales sunt, cuiuscumqiic sunt ordinis, — Cicero: 
Pro Sfslio, 137. 138. 

It is to be observed that of the eleven words in 
I and maioribus. The word 



ho no re et 



magnus occurs in High School Latin nearly 600 
limes and maiores in the sense of 'ancestors' occurs 
frequently and, of course, must have been treated by 
teacher and pupil, so that these two examples do 
not properly belong to the list of absent words. 
On the other hand, annuos and praeponerenl 
should have been italicized, so that the number of 
words is not afFecled. Eleven out of one hundred 
and forty-five is only a little over seven per cent. 
My claim in my preface was that this list of 2,00q 
words would, cover approximately nine-tenths of or- 
dinary Latin. That is abundantly proven by this 
passage. 

With most of the criticisms of Mr. Tetlow I 
am in hearty agreement. They are based, however, 
quite apart from the fact that his formulations 
as given above do not represent my views, 
upon the assumption that a teacher using my word- 
lists would use them without the judgment which 
every good teacher should exercise. Thus, the 
meanings attached to the words in the vocabulary 
must of necessity vary according to the context, and 
the selection of a word in English is often dependent 
upon the principles of English expression rather 
than Latin. This I have emphasised before more 
than once (The Classical Weekly, 2, 25), Furthcr- 
tr.ore, "intelligent guessing" is indispensable and 
should be a part of training in word study. By 
intelligent guessing I mean the gathering of the 
meaning from the context. Derivation of words 
from stems already known is also an essential part 
of al! language study, and that would have reduced 
the number of missing words in this examination 
paper still more. 

Any scheme which is proposed as a substitute tor 
our present system should be carefully studied and 
criticized before its adoption. It is much belter to 
proceed slowly, ever, if some might regard the pace 
&S too leisurely. So I welcome all trials of the 
"word-list", with a view to securing one ultimately 
on which we can all unite. Meanwhile, it is in- 
teresting to find the first test showing so con- 
clusively the justness of my contention, G. L. 



TRANSLATIONS OP THE CLASSICS AS AN AID 
TO CLASSICAL STUDY 

To those who enjoyed the severe and splendid 
training of the old classical course of study a trans- 
lation was an object strange, abhorrent, and im- 
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moral. True and honest culture was to be obtained 
through the faithful reading of a limited number of 
classical texts in the original, labored over with de- 
voted zeal, word by word, sentence by sentence, 
paragraph by paragraph. Students were drilled in 
vocabulary and grammar, they absorbed unconscious- 
ly the principles of logic and rhetoric, until they 
were superbly equipped on the formal side of cul- 
ture. For this supremely linguistic system of edu- 
cation, however, the day of reckoning came. The 
champions of a new education attacked these "all- 
too-formal disciplines" with the criticism that they 
were studies of words and forms of words and re- 
lations of words, and that real' life and modern 
civilization required studies of things and ideas and 
men. 

Accordingly an age of formal discipline in edu- 
cation has been followed by an age of wealth of 
content through the enrichment of the curriculum 
— Greek and Latin and mathematics have been sup- 
plemented or displaced by English, modern lan- 
guages, history, natural science, and vocational 
studies. But the results of this enrichment are dis- 
appointing. Through the lack of formal discipline 
a new generation does not really possess and can- 
not use its wealth. If the old system was too lin- 
guistic, the new system is not linguistic enough. If 
study under the former was like breathing in a vac- 
uum, study under the latter is like breathing in 
a whirlwind. We need now to restore the educa- 
tional balance between the formal and the content 
studies — between Greek and Latin on the one hand, 
and English, history, and science on the other; be- 
tween the linguistic phase of the Classics on the 
one hand, and the humanistic phase on the other. 

In securing this educational balance the use of 
translations of the Classics is absolutely necessary. 
The modern champion of the language of antiquity 
must regard his once enemy, the translation, as his 
most friendly ally in the fight to preserve classical 
culture, for thus alone can proper content be given 
to studies which have been pursued heretofore by 
the classical student with too exclusive a view to 
the formal and the linguistic; thus alone can the 
non-classical student, who has every right ' to the 
enjoyment of the riches of ancient culture, come 
to his own. But if the 'humanities' are opened to 
those who know "small Latin and less Greek", if 
the Greek language is not studied by many, and 
if the Latin course is abridged by some, then the 
heavy burden of linguistic discipline formerly borne 
by the Classics, and now, alas, scarcely borne at 
all, must be shared by the modern and scientific 
subjects. 

The use of the translation enables the student 
to know Greek life and feci the Greek spirit, even 
though he does not read the Greek language; it en- 
ables the teacher to make the study of Latin richer 



in content, more vital and inspiring; the abandon- 
ing of Greek and the abridgment of the Latin course 
force the modern subjects to contribute more and 
more largely to linguistic culture, lest a pseudo- 
progress result in the winning of new benefits at the 
unnecessary sacrifice of the old. The educational 
losses that result from the continuance of too in- 
tensive over-linguistic Greek and Latin, and from 
the introduction of too extensive non-linguistic 
modern subjects alike must be avoided. 

The main benefits derived from the study of the 
Classics are three-fold. First, there is the intellectual 
discipline of translation from the original with its 
linguistic training and widening of knowledge, its 
drill in vocabulary and grammar and logic and 
rhetoric; second, there is the winning of the mas- 
tery over the ideas of ancient civilization and in- 
timate fellowship with the writers of two culture 
peoples; third, there is the cultivation of taste and 
of the power to appreciate style. While the third 
of these benefits, the cultivation of taste and the 
power to appreciate style, is realized only after years 
of familiarity with the langn^iage, and the second 
benefit, the winning of the mastery over the ideas 
of a civilization and intimate fellowship with au- 
thors, is conditioned by the reading of a large 
amount of the literature, the first benefit, the in- 
tellectual discipline of translation, is substantial from 
the beginning, and the earlier the work in the course, 
the more valuable it is. Of this work of translating 
from the original in at least one classical language 
there is a minimum which cannot be sacrificed with- 
out irreparable linguistic loss, a lofis which cannot 
be made good by study of the vernacular or of mod- 
ern languages, for, owing to the nature of the lan- 
guage and the seriousness of the literature, we have, 
in .the study of Latin Grammar and in translation 
from Latin literature, an ideal training in English. 

This training in English is more thorough and 
severe than can be obtained in any other way save 
by the study of Greek. The pupil engaged in trans- 
lating must pause over a word, puzzle over a phrase, 
make inferences from the sentence context, master 
the argument as it develops in paragraph after para- 
graph. His very success in translating each word 
is conditioned by his practical recognition of the 
principles of grammar and rhetoric and logic. He 
must re-create the strange and difficult thought of 
a foreign writer, and put his own personalitj* into 
the English rendering. The student of English who 
yields to the temptation to read the vernacular has- 
tily is like the musician who runs over the notes of 
a sonata without any comprehension of its meaning 
or appreciation of its soul. But the faithful trans- 
lator resembles the musical artist whose performance 
of a composition reveals to the composer himself 
for the first time what he really thought and felt. 

In the old classical scheme this invaluable work 
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was done, and done, not too well, but too exclu- 
sively and at too great sacrifice for the majority of 
students, first through Latin and then through 
Greek. If, however, Greek is to be abandoned by 
the most, and Latin abridged by some, if many gain 
their knowledge of classical literature through trans- 
lations, and if no similar linguistic discipline is sub- 
stituted, then students will be woefully deficient in 
fundamental linguistic training and discipline. The 
linguistic burden once borne by the classical lan- 
guages must now be borne by the modern subjects 
which displace them. Each subject should make its 
characteristic contribution to the English style of 
the student. There might well be a congress of 
departments to decide what is the peculiar duty of 
each in aiding the pupil to master a vocabulary, to 
gain vital insight into gram-matical principles, and 
to attain special qualities of style. The teacher of 
modern Janguages who does not aim to make train- 
ing in German approximate the thoroughness and 
the severity of training in Greek is a shirk. The 
scientist who displaces a classical language by his 
science and then docs not regard it a matter of 
professional honor to give all the linguistic and rhe- 
torical training incident to the teaching of his sub- 
ject is an educational traitor. The teacher who 
desires to win for English the supremacy in the 
course of study once held by Latin and Greek, and 
who at the same time disapproves the continued 
ar.d severe study of formal grammar, commits de- 
partmental suicide. The teacher of history who fails 
to require close study of the language of the text- 
book, accurate analysis of its thought, and careful 
reproduction of its details, is merely one more guilty 
unfortunate to whom the classicist in search of those 
responsible for the vagueness and inaccuracy of pres- 
ent scholarship may say — Thnu art the man. 

This hunt for a pedagogical criminal by the 
classicist -is peculiarly delightful to him because he 
has lately been playing the part of the hunted him- 
self, lie has been charged with the crime of cul- 
tivating in his pupil the power to express ideas but 
developing few ideas to express, of giving his pupil 
large knowledge of language but occasioning small 
excuse for using language. However much truth 
there has been in the claim for the Classics in the 
original, that they afford unequalled discipline of 
translation, there is large fiction in the claim that 
they give mastery over the ideas of ancient civiliza- 
tion and intimate fellowship with the authors of 
two culture peoples. 

Without the discursive and extensive reading made 
possible by the use of some 'Classics through trans- 
lation only', these two claims are mutually exclusive. 
If Latin and Greek arc attacked by those who de- 
sire to enrich the modern curriculum through dis- 
lodging them, the i)ropcr method of defense is dic- 
tated l)v the method of the attack. The Classics, 



as a counter-thrust, must enrich themselves, not by 
shirking grammatical and linguistic responsibilities, 
but by refusing to allow the modem subjects to do 
so, and by making possible wide acquaintance with 
events and persons and institutions through the ex- 
tensive reading of translations. 

It is unchivalrous to compel the noble Classics 
to do little more than to bear the ass's load of 
vocabularly, grammar, logic and rhetoric, for, as 
has been said thousands of times during hundreds 
of years, the literatures of Greece and Rome, the 
humanities, are absolutely essential in the educa- 
tional process of normal self-realization. To be fa- 
miliar with the ideas of ancient civilization and to 
win fellowship with its thinkers is the most normal, 
the most stimulating, the most inspiring experience 
possible during the early years alike of school and 
college. For Herbart the perfect and scientific first 
revelation of men and society to the boy was to be 
found only in the pages of Homer. Arnold of Rug- 
by saw in the ancient authors a picture of modern 
civilization; he emphasized the preciousness of the 
historical, political, and philosophical treasures of 
the Classics; he vitalized ancient life by making it a 
commentary on modern life and he rationalized mod- 
ern life by using it as a commentary upon ancient 
life. But such work can never be accomplished 
through the present program in the secondary 
school, some Caesar and Xenophon, more Cicero 
and Vergil, and a little Homer. No classical re- 
vival can make Greek and Latin occupy the domi- 
nant all-commanding place in the American cur- 
riculum that they did at Rugby in Arnold's time. 
Moreover, in recommending the Homeric Epos and 
the Platonic Dialogue as the supreme instruments 
by the use of which the boyish soul can find itself, 
Herbart said, "Bad is it for us that the strangers 
recommended speak Greek. We must make use of 
translators and gradually learn the language our- 
selves". If it is in classical literature, then, that 
the school boy and college youth are most at home, 
for us to exclude them from this literature because 
it is expressed in a difficult foreign language seems 
almost an act of scholastic superstitution, a crime 
of pedantry. 

The tragedy is that during the very years when 
the student has a right to a full revelation of an- 
cient life through the ancient authors, he must spend 
almost the grand total of his time on language and 
grammar. When he needs the contents of the store- 
house to save his life, he starves to death while he 
pauses to pick the lock. The course should be en- 
riched through the use of translations of other works 
in addition to those read in the original. Indeed, 
the first introduction to an author should be ac- 
complished by the rapid reading of translations of 
some of his works. Suggestive parallel works should 
serve as a commentary upon the texts studied. Def- 
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initeness should be given to the literary picture of 
an age by the reading of the prose or poetry which 
will give larger views of the author or of the life of 
antiquity. Sallust must be read to supplement Cic- 
ero, Ovid to vivify Roman mytholos^y, and Livy 
to give reality to Roman history. The pupil should 
not leave his Gallic war and his Aeneid incomplete, 
but should finish in English what he begins in La- 
tin — for he ought not to feel that he has merely 
picked up here and there some broken fragments of 
a literature, but that he has entered into full pos- 
session of his rightful inheritance. 

Translation should have even a larger significance. 
The skeleton of Greek and Roman civilization pre- 
sented in the course in ancient history during the 
first year of the secondary school should be clothed 
with flesh and blood during the second year by a 
course of Greek and Roman literature in English. 
This would be invaluable for the students who are 
studying Greek and Latin, and the others would 
thus secure their birthright, the humanities, and 
would be humanized through fellowship with Homer, 
Herodotus, Sophocles. Aristophanes, Socrates and 
Plato, whom not to know is never to taste the wine 
of finest flavor for boy and man. Such a course 
in school, and a similar one in college, would allure 
many to the original Greek itself. Thus transla- 
tions would be supremely instrumental in bringing 
about what is devoutly to be desired in this age 
of natural science, a renaissance of the Classics in 
the letter and in the spirit. James P. Taylor 

Vermont Academy, Saxton's River 

REVIEWS 

Plato: Apology of Socrates and Crito. with ex- 
tracts from the Phaedo and Symposium and 
from Xcnophon's Memorabilia. Edited by 
Louis Dyer, revised by Thomas Day Seymour. 
With a vocabulary. New York: Ginn & Co. 
(1908). Pp. 246. 
Professor Dyer's edition of the Apology and Crito, 
which was based on Cron's edition, has long been 
one of the best for use in collegiate instruction. 
We now have a revision prepared by Professor Sey- 
mour, which will prove still more serviceable. With 
the Apology and the Crito arc now included from 
the Phaedo the prologue and the epilogue, from the 
Symposium the speech of Alcibiades in praise of 
Socrates, and parts of the first and fourth books of 
the Memorabilia. These selections appropriately ac- 
company the Apolog>', as they will afford stu- 
dents further light on the life, character and death 
of Socrates. About forty additional pages of text 
are thus recinired, more, perhaps, than most classes 
will have time to cover as assigned work for daily 
recitation. In that event, however, the extracts may 
very profitably serve for sight translation or home 
reading, and some might be translated to the class 



by the instructor. Interest would thereby be 
aroused in these works that might stimulate pupils 
to pursue their study farther. 

Another notable feature of the revised work is 
the addition of a vocabulary. To pupils, at least, 
this will be welcome. It will save them time and 
labor and, being limited in scope, will enable them 
to choose the English meanings with greater ac- 
curacy. It seems to have been generally agreed by 
scholars that only school editions should include vo- 
cabulary. Shall there be a departure from this prac- 
tice? Is this not a question worthy of considera- 
tion? The respective merits of the special and of 
the general vocabulary are well known. Elementary 
students should use the former and advanced stu- 
dents the latter. The question is where to draw the 
line. The dialogues included in the present volume 
are usually read by freshmen. Now. it is very doubt- 
ful whether they, or even sophomores, gain many 
of the special advantages supposed to result from 
the use of a general vocabulary, particularly in view 
of the fact that they commonly use an abridged 
lexicon. On the other hand, the use of only one 
book instead of two might induce students to rely 
on this without resorting to a 'pony'. At least, it 
would not have the opposite effect, nor would it 
drive students away from the Classics, and it might 
possibly tend to attract them. If it is true, then, 
that the special vocabulary may be defended, what 
shall be its limitation.s? In the present case the 
editor has aimed at brevity, giving practically noth- 
ing that is not needed for interpreting the text to 
be read. This is not sufficient. There should be 
greater fullness in the matter of etymologies and 
cognates, and in giving the component parts of 
derivatives at least the less common Greek words 
should be defined. In the case of verbs, all prin- 
cipal parts found in good Attic prose should be 
given rather than merely those that are used 
in these particular works. The vocabulary, as a 
whole, however, is quite satisfactory. 

The introduction has been re- written and reduced 
in length from 54 to 36 pages. Most of the foot 
notes have been omitted and the accounts of the 
pre-Socratic philosophy and of Plato's life and writ- 
ings have been simplified. This is a marked im- 
provement from the point of view of those for whom 
the edition is intended. The rest of the introduc- 
tion is devoted to an account of the life and work 
of Socrates, analyses of the Apology and Crito, and 
a description of the Athenian courts. The whole in- 
troduction will be found interesting and illuminating 
to undergraduates. 

The revision of the commentary has likewise re- 
sulted in an abridgment, and that, too, in spite of 
the fact that the notes on each chapter arc intro- 
duced by a brief but helpful summary of the chap- 
ter. Some comments, too, have been added and 
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several grammatical references, particularly to Pro- 
fessor Gilderslceve's Syntax of Classical Greek. 
The abridgment of many notes consists in the omis- 
sion of citations and remarks that were of little or 
no value to undergraduates. Herein good service 
has been done. Many of the notes, of course, have 
been left unchanged, while certain others have been 
rendered superfluous hy the vocabulary. Altogether 
twenty-three pages have been gained and yet the 
commentary remains entirely adequate for col- 
legiate work. The notes on the added .^elections 
are still briefer, perhaps too meager, especially if 
these portions are to be used for sight or private 
reading. 

Several improvements in text have been intro- 
duced. The spelling, in particular, has been re- 
vised,, "partly on the authority of inscriptions and 
partly as the result of further study of the manu- 
scripts and of the ancient grammarian.s". Elision 
has been more freely employed. The use of quo- ' 
tation marks will, as the reviser hopes, undoubtedly 
"prove a reasonable convenience to the learner". 

The typography and general appearance of the 
book arc excellent and the proof-reading has been 
done with great accuracy. Why is dir<m€4>€^ri , Apol- 
ogy, Qiapter XXV, given in this and other stand- 
ard editions as a pluperfect? Of several texts ex- 
amined only the Oxford has the correct form. 

There is an appendix containing a brief treat- 
ment of manui;cripts and editions and a table of 
deviations from the text of Professor Dyer and of 
German editors. The indexes, Greek and English, 
have been prepared by Miss Elizabeth Seymour. 

We are fortunate in having this revision by such 
a distinguished scholar, so that its accuracy and 
general excellence are assured. From the brief 
preface, written by Professor J. W. White, we learn 
that the book was practically fijiished and nearly all 
in type before Professor Seyinour's Death. 

Columbia University Roscoe Guernsey 



Caesaris comnientarii rerum in Gallia gcstarum VIT : 
A. Hirtii commentarius VITT. Fiir den Schul- 
gebrauch, herausgegeben von H. Meusel. Mit 
eineni Anhange : Das Romische Kriegswesen zu 
Caesar's Zcit, von R. Schneider. 2 Auflage. 
Berlin: W. Weber (1908). Pp. XV -f 284; 
illustrated. Mk. i. 60. 
The second edition of Meusel's school text of the 
Gallic War follows the first after an interval of 
fourteen years. During that time there has been 
considerable work upon the text of Caesar and the 
important Oxford text has appeared. Meusel has 
taken account of everything that has been done and 
this edition differs from the previous one in many — 
chiefly minor — points. Most important at first ap- 
pearance is the evident Americanization of the book. 
The type is very much larger, the text has been 
broken into paragraphs, and also in the matter of 



titles to the books Professor Kelsey's investigations 
have been largely approved. All the Indirect Dis- 
course has been printed in italics. A number of 
short interpolations as Meusel conceived them were 
bracketed in the earlier text ; these have been omitted 
entirely in the present edition. The result is a 
much more open page, a text much Jess disfigured 
by critical signs and a much larger book. 

So far as the text itself is concerned, it is much 
more radical in the matter of the acceptance of con- 
jectures than the previous one and even where no 
conjectures are accepted there are many places where 
the reading of a has been discarded in favor of that 
of P , and the reverse. Just what has induced Meusel 
to prefer the reading of one class of Mss. over that 
of the other is, of course, not indicated in a book 
intended for school use. Professor Meusel prom- 
ises to give his reasons for all his changes in an 
early issue of the Jahresber. d. phil. Vereins. 

The appendix contains a treatise on the Roman 
Art of War, by Schneider, and a table of changes 
in this edition as compared with the first. 

Professor Meusel's Caesar has since its appearance 
been regarded as the standard text in this country. 
In my opinion it is inferior to the Oxford text, 
but the most of us still prefer to follow German 
rather than English criticism. In its present form 
it is likely to retain its hold upon the esteem of 
scholars in general and unless the practice of Ameri- 
can editors changes we may expect in the near 
future to find most of our American texts changed 
to accord with this new edition and the appropriate 
boast to that effect made in the prefaces. Profes- 
sor Kelsey is almost the only American scholar who 
has shown an inclination to work independently on 
the text of Caesar, a text with regard to wJiich 
Meusel says, "Immerhin bleibt auch jetzt noch 
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G. L. 



sunriAKiES 

An interesting article on the history of the cat, 
by Otto Keller, appears in the Rocmische Mittcil- 
ungen 23. 40-70. The author discusses the cat from 
the philological and archaeological points of view, 
presenting the occurrences of the word for cat in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and giving illustra- 
tions of the beast taken from coins, sculpture and 
painting. The result.^ of his investigation he con- 
veniently summarizes under nine heads. 

The first stage in this history is the taming of 
the Nubian yellow cat by the Aethiopians in pre- 
historic times. Then, introduced from .Xethiopia, the 
sacred cat appears in E^ypt first about the year 2000 
before Chri.^t. It was dedicated to the goddess 
Bast, to whom prcvicnisly a lioness had been sacred, 
but lionesses were difficult to hold in captivity and, 
therefore, this type of yellow cat was accepted as. 
the most satisfactory %\\\i'*»\\\.>\\^. 
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Among the Greeks acquaintanceship with the 
Egyptian cat cannot be proved for an earlier date 
than the fifth century. Herodotos mentions it as 
one of the animals of Eg>'pt, and Aristophanes 
makes use of the same word, which, in his case, 
may be interpreted as the wild cat as well as the 
domestic house cat. On the archaeological side sev- 
eral representations of house cats date from the 
fifth century. Perhaps the earliest example is a 
cat, made of Egyptian porcelain, found in the Ar- 
give Heraion. Also from the fifth century is a 
vase from Rhodes, which shows a cat present in a 
music school. Even more interesting are several 
coins from Tarcntum and Rhegium, which exhibit 
a youth in varying attitudes playing with a cat. 
This youth Keller explains as the personification of 
the Demos of the respective towns of Mag^ia Graecia 
receiving under his protection the new animal in- 
troduced from Egypt, perhaps through the agency 
of traders from Cyrenc. I'urthermore, two vases 
found in Ruvo, on which arc depicted cats playing 
with women, prove beyond question that about 400 
B. C. there were tame cats in Apulia. Subsequently, 
however, there is no record of them in Italy for 
centuries, and it is not known whether they entirely 
disappeared, or, as is more probable, a very few 
survived in scattered places as curiosities. The ani- 
mal reappears in Pompeii in mosaic, but that docs 
not necessarily mean that it was also there in life. 

From about 100 B. C. the Romans were acquainted 
with the sacred cats of Egypt, which are mentioned 
by Cicero, Ovid and other writers, and in the course 
of the first century A. D. house cats appear in Italy, 
as we know from passages of Seneca and Pliny. 
Gradually, then, in the period from the second to 
the fifth century A. D. the former mouse-catcher 
of the Roman housewife, the weasel, was replaced 
by the cat, probably because the cat was a much 
more companionable as well as a much cleaner ani- 
mal. 

Of the two Latin words for cat, fclcs and cattus, 
the former alone is used by classical authors and 
refers etymologically to the yellow color of the 
creature; coitus appears first about .^50 A. I)., but 
as it distinguished the cat from several other ani- 
mals to which fclcs also applied, it came to be the 
peculiar word for the creature, and is the one that 
has passed into all Romance languages. Even in 
Greek the word kattos is found as early as 600 
A. D. 

These cats of the Romans are the ancestors of 
r>ur house cats, and from tlv.' eirly centuries of our 
era up to the present day the animal has been grow- 
ing steadily in popularity among all peoples as a 
household pet. T. Lesuk Shear 

Rahnard Collkge 



tI 6(1 iroieTv kuI ri dti fxri troirjffai; 

(Summary of a paper by Professor J. E. Hanv, 



of the University of Cincinnati, The Pedagogical 
Seminary, 15. 238-245, June, 1908). 

American professional men generally are begin- 
ning to realize that something has been lost from 
our present educational system which was present 
in the old regime. Teachers of Greek, perhaps part- 
ly responsible for the decline of the study of Greek, 
need to ask what they must do and what leave un- 
done to revive interest in their subject. 

For beginners we need a "thorough mastery of 
forms, an extensive vocabulary, with syntax re- 
duced to a working minimimi". From experience 
with modern languages it appears that better re- 
sults in Greek might be obtained by "sending the 
langitage to the brain of the pupil through the ear 
so that a real familiarity with the language straight 
from the soul* may be acquired". The freshman 
should be taken far into the literature that he may 
have no choice but to elect Greek the second vear. 
The writer, coming to a University in which Greek 
was no longer required for any degree, and request- 
ed to arrange his work in blocks of three or six 
hours to meet the new conditions, chose the latter. 
With the small band thus winnowed out he was 
able to do intensive work, the unforeseen result of 
which was a larger freshman class the following 
year. In planning the work experience taught that 
the teacher must be careful in selecting authors and 
parts of authors to be read, more careful in deciding 
what he must cast aside or leap over, and most 
careful in the gradation of the lessons, both in sub- 
ject matter and quantity, (then) — read as much as 
possible. And here a certain assistance is invaluable 
to the learner. Under the guidance of a competent 
teacher twice as much ground can be covered as 
under the old humdrum system of assigning fifty 
lines for the next day's recitation, letting the pupil 
dig it out as best he may by the help of a ponderous 
lexicon and then "hearing the lesson" . . . the busi- 
ness of a teacher is to teach not to hear lessons. 
Thumbing the dictionary is a necessary evil, and 
like the measles, must be endured once in a life- 
time, perhaps ; but no language ever was or will 
be learned by this method. E^ch word has its own 
tint of association, which constantly varies with its 
environment. In the sentence the word is alive, in 
the dictionary dead ; and the language itself becomes 
alive as soon as its component parts become fa- 
miliar to the student as a means of expressing 
thought. The ear, the eye, the memory, the imagi- 
nation, the affections, are so many aids to a speedy 
command of a tongue that seemed to the pupil but 
a few months before a dead language, a sealed book. 

Syntax should not be neglected, but ten minutes 
of each recitation are sufficient to bring out salient 
or unusual phenomena. Early in the reading of 
Lysias the student's mind should be cleared of 
vagueness as to the essential uses of the cases. 
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moods and tenses, and forms should be thoroughly 
mastered. Then, having read Herodotus, when he 
comes to Homer he should read not three, or six, 
but twelve books. A brief course in the lyric poets 
may be followed in the last months of the freshman 
year by Plato: Protagoras, Lysias, Laches, Char- 
mides. Apology (and possibly Crito), with the nar- 
rative portions of the Phaedo. He is then ready 
for the supreme creations of the Hellenic mind, for 
which he needs not logical but psychological under- 
standing. IV cr den Dichtcr will verstehen, muss in 
Dichters Lande gchen. Illustrative reading, from 
other literatures will often illuminate better than a 
disquisition by the editor. Some great masterpiece 
of the dramatic poets should be stydicd intensively 
and then the best of the rest of the plays should 
be read, in or out of class, as rapidly as possible. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, 
and a goodly part of Thucydides and Demosthenes, 
may thus be completed in the sophomore course, 
or, at all events, by the end of the junior year. Af- 
ter this acquaintance with the best that has been 
written by the masters of expression, the student 
will be eager to take every course in the department, 
even the special courses in syntax, which, at this 
point, will not be the least interesting, and assuredly 
will be far more edifying to the senior than to the 
freshman. 

Outside the class-room the antagonism of those 
brought up without the pale of Greek can be met 
only by the demonstration of the results gained from 
the study of Greek. 

The mission of the Greek teacher is to force the 
rays of intellectual light and spiritual energy of 
Hellenic culture to penetrate the dark places. Our 
pupils may not study Greek in the spirit in which it 
was once studied, namely, to have proper contempt 
for those who do not know Greek; but by their acts, 
looks, words and steps, they can show the supe- 
riority of the Hellenic training, that they have some- 
thing the others cannot get. Some of our classical 
teachers believe that the retort courteous to the 
cavilling critics who contemptuously cry, "Who can 
read Greek after he gets through college?" is simply 
this, "Who ever reads Shakespeare?" But I con- 
fess I am inclined to make a different reply, less 
courteous but more true, whenever I hear the decla- 
ration that a student who graduates in Greek can- 
not read Greek — the plain, blunt answer: "It is 
false". Not only should a pupil who has had three 
or four years of undergraduate Greek be able to 
read a comparatively easy author without difficulty, 
but he should also enjoy that author in the original, 
even if he should be suddenly stricken with blind- 
ness and be obliged to rely upon the ear alone for 
a comprehension of the language; and I believe that 
a genuine reading knowledge of Greek is acquired 
by a far greater number of students in the United 
States to-day than our friends, the enemy, are dis- 
posed to set down to our credit. T. E. W. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM 

The frequency with which the daily press pub- 
lishes reports of excavation in classic lands, and in 



most cases gives the first intimation of important 
discoveries, is a gratifying evidence of the widespread 
interest in archaeological studies. But such reports 
are often unreliable and must, as our teachers used 
to say, be '^ibcd with caution". The following from 
the New York Sun of February 21, 1909, is a case 
in point: 

Rome, February 20. — Professor Boni disclosed to- 
day to a limited number of Anglo-American friends 
the result of his latest excavations in the 
Forum. Professor Boni explored the upper Sacred 
Way, and has identified as a Byzantine-Gothic 
fortification what until now had been supposed to 
be the remains of the Porticus Margaritaria. 

He discovered underneath a large house of the 
republican period, which furnishes most important 
evidence of the Bacchic rites. The house consists 
of several rooms and baths used in the initiation of 
worshippers of Bacchus. One has seven different 
coatings of whitewash with traces of frescoes and 
mysterious inscriptions and symbols. This room con- 
tained thirty-two sacred earthenware lamps. Nu- 
merous other lamps and pottery were discovered. 

Considerable importance is attached to the dis- 
covery, as it proves that the mysterious Bacchic rites 
continued in Rome after the celebrated persecution 
by the Senate in 186 B. C. when, under the consu- 
late of Postumius, the Bacchanalia wee abolished 
and 7,000 followers of Bacchus were killed. Pro- 
fessor Boni also discovered a portion of the stucco 
ceilings of the basilica of Constantine and a marble 
pavement. 

In this instance it is hardly fair to say that the 
ruins in question have till now been identified with 
the Porticus Margaritaria. Such was the view of 
Lanriani, it is true, but most other archaeologists, 
including Huelsen and Richter, have denied this 
identification. As far as the Byzantine-Gothic forti- 
fication is concerned, it will be difficult for anyone who 
is familiar with the ground to believe without better 
evidence that walls which are faced to so large an 
extent with imperial bricks, apparently of the first 
and second centuries, did not belong to buildings 
earlier than Byzantine times. It would be much bet- 
ter to wait for the full discussion of this whole 
region between the Arch of Titus and the House 
of the Vestals which will soon be published by Dr. 
Esther B. Van Deman, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. 

The discoveries connected with the republican 
house are very interesting, but the claim that they 
prove anything with regard to the continuation of 
Bacchic rites is open to serious doubt. It is well 
known that there was in the early empire near the 
same spot a shrine of Bacchus (Huelsen, Roman 
Forum, sec. ed., p. 238), and this fact might ac- 
count in some measure for the existence of such 
frescoes and symbols. We must wait, however, for 
details and more complete description ; after careful 
comparison with similar phenomena at Pompeii, a 
more definite conclusion may be possible. 

H. L. W. 
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"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the pape". Thus far, ab3ut one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the da s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KNAPP'S VERGIL leads the listen EVERY 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 
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Since the Easier holidays come next week, the 
next issue of The Classical Weekly will bear the 
date of April 17 (not April 10). The attention of 
all readers is called to the standing notice at the top 
of the first column of the last page of each issue, 
which gives clearly the times at which the paper is 
due to appear. 



In connection with the specimens of Latin verse 
written in America, which we present in this issue, 
reference may be made to The Classical Weekly, 
Votiime 1, Number 6. 



Several times I have called attention in the 
pages of The Classical Weekly (i. 33, 2. 97) 
to inaccurate or erroneous statements made by others 
concerning matters of Latin syntax. I desire in 
this paper to purge my soul of an error of which 
I have been guilty myself. 

In Dido's curse, at Aeneid 4. 616 fF„ we have 
these words: 

complexu avulsus luli 
aux ilium imploret vidcatque indigna suonim 
funera nee, cum se sub leges pacis iiuquae 
tradiderit, regno aut oplata luce fruatur 
In my note on 6i8, 619, 1 wrote as follows: "nee: 
in a wish, as in a command, we ought to have 
neve or neu; see on nee horresee, iir. 394". In the 
note on the latter passage I wrote : "nee, instead of 
ne or neu, occurs with the imp. in poetry and laler 

I do not know how I came to make such state- 
ments ; all I can do is to cry pcccavi, pcccavi, and ask 
forgiveness. As a matter of fact after a positive 
sentence nee, not neve, is regular, in commands and 
wishes both. The matter is put clearly enough in 
Gilder sleeve- Lodge, 260; Bennett, 281, passes the 
point over entirely (though in 282 e, in connection 
with the analogous situation in purpose clauses, he 
makes appropriate comment) ; Allen and Greenough, 
450 N. S, mislead by saying merely "The regular 
connective, and do not, is neve". Hale-Buck, 4C4. 
L 2, are clearer. 

The German authorities are clear enough on the 
point, Cf. Mengc, Repetitorium der lateinischen 
Syntax und Siilisiik, g 337, Anm. 2 (seventh edi- 
tion, 1900). 

"Die Fortsetzung des VerboCes geschiebt, wenn 
ne vorhergeht, mit neve, hochst sellen mit neque. 



. . . Wenn kein ne vorhergeht, wird meist nee ge- 
setit". Menge cites, by way of illustration, Cic. De 
Leg. 3, 11; Off. I. 92; I. 134; Plane. 15; Sail. lug. 
8S- 47; Liv. 22, 10. 5; 23. 3. 3. He then continues: 
"Nach voraufgehenden noli {nolite) c. inf. wird das 
Verbot mit nee oder aut c, inf. fortgesetit, z, B. 
Noli fugere nee (oder aut) mortem timere. Cf, 
Caes. b, g. 7. 77, 9". In the eighth edition (1905) 
the matter is put as follows: "Wird ein Verbot 
(oder ein verneinender Conj. hortativtts u. iussivus) 
an einen vorhergehenden Satz durch 'und nicht' 
angeschlossen, so steht, wenn ne vorhergeht, neve 
(selten und dichterisch neque . . .) ... Wenn kein 
ne vorhergeht, wird meist (in klassicher Sprache 
regelmassig) nee gesetit". 

In Reisig-Haase's Vorlesungen ueber lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft (Note 496, in Volume 3, page 
482) Haase, speaking of neve and neu in the general 
connections we have in mind, says: 

Ueberhaupt findet hierbei sich eine grossere Frei- 
heit statt, als die gewohnlichen Regeln gestalten. 
Allerdings ist neve der gcnauere Ausdnick, und 
wenn man, wie in Gesetzen, zwei Verbote verbindet, 
die an sich gesondert sind und wo man bei jedem 
das Verbot ausdriicklich einzuscharfen hat, da ist 
neve not wend ig. In treieren, weniger formlichen 
Rede aber begnugt man sich oft, das blosse nee 
zu setzen. wofern der prohibitive Sinn schon detit- 
lich durch das Vorhergehende ausgedruckt ist; nur 
in dem Falle scheint man sich dies nach meiner 
Beobachtung nie erlaubt zu haben, wenn die in- 
delinita quis, quid, quando, u. s. w., folgen. Zu 
den Beispielen bei Zumpt ^ 534 vgl, noch Cic. 
p. Plane, c. 6 in Verr. II, 17, S 41, Sail. Jug. 8s, 
§ 47. Liv. V, 3. 8, XXII. 10, s. wo Fabri mebr Stellen 
des Livius angiebt; Tac. Ann. I, 43. XI, 18. dial. 
13, 7- das. Dronke; Ovid. Metamor. IX, 792. XI, 
285. XV. 17s. 302. Amor. I, 8. 63, 65. Fast. I, 687 
fg. Juven. Sat. IX, 99. Zu slreng urteilt Kritz lu 
Sail, Cat. 34. 2 P- 158 fg- Jug. 8, 2, 

To this Schanz adds: 

Fiir Cic. ist festzuhalten, dass nee wohl zur Fort- 
setzung von ut und beim imperativischen Konjunktiv 
vorkommt, nie aber nach ne, also ist ne . . . neque 
bei Cic. nirgends anzunehmen ; vgl. C. F. W. Mueller 
zu Cic, otT. p. 57. Sonst vgl. Driiger, H. Synt. II, 
p. 606, meine Syntax § 31 und § 212, Nipp. zu Tac. 
ann. i, 43. 

Especially good is § 31 in Schanz's treatment of 
Latin grammar in Muller's Handbuch'. C. K. 

mnciiUsii by Mi. P. M. Dt P«i«t, nniU itctsU)' « SI. PmiiL'i lchi»J, 
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NEO-LATIN POETRY 

Florilegium Latinum, Vol. II. Translations into 

Latin Verse (Victorian Poets). Edited by 

Francis St. John Thackeray and Edward Daniel 

Stone. London: John Lane (iQOj)- 

This is number five in a scries of compilations 

known as the Bodley Head Anthologies. Others in 

the same series arc English Epithalamies, Musa Pis- 

catrix, English Elegies, and the first volume of the 

Florilegium Latinum which contains translations 

from the pre- Victorian poets. 

After a brief preface by Mr. Thackeray and an in- 
troductory Latin poem by Mr. Stone to the "learned 
Maecenas" appears a list of the translators, among 
whom are the names of many distinguished philolo- 
gists, such as Ellis, Bury, Jebb, Tyrrell and Kynas- 
ton. Of the 42 scholars who contribute a total of 
203 translations, Stone offers 102, Thackeray 15. J. 
Robertson 8, Mason and Moule 6 each. In each case 
the English is printed on the page opposite. The 
originals are culled from 75 English writers. Ten- 
nyson has furnished material for 43, Matthew Ar- 
nold for 17, R. L. Stevenson for 8, Swinburne for 6, 
Charles Kingsley for 5. Clough for 5. Macaulay for 
4, Longfellow for 4, W. Morris and Kipling each 
for 3. 

The keynote to the collection might be found in the 
third distich of the dedication : 

Aetatis nostrae vates antiqua videbis 
pulpita Romana pcrvolitare toga. 
The whole subject of Neo-Latin poetry is broad 
and important enough to admit of instructive discus- 
sion. In its widest sense it inchides imitative as 
well as original productions and also Latin Versions'. 
Apart from longer and more pretentious Neo-Latin 
works such as Petrarch's Africa and Polignac's Anti- 
Lucretius there is plenty of material for study in the 
Latin poems and versions to be found among the 
minor productions of many of our English poets, as 
for example Milton, Buchanan and Gray. Not a 
little of this sort of verse emanates from academic 
sources or where prizes in verse composition tend to 
stimulate interest in this form of art. The Hoeufft 
prize, offered annually, for general competition and 
not merely for Hollanders, has brought out several 
volumes of original verse often on amusingly mod- 
ern themes and, we may safely say, often of very 
doubtful literary value. The kindliest atmosphere 
for the cultivation of these flowers of poesy we still 
find among the English public schools and universi- 
ties. The best of these versions have been gathered 
from time to time into such books as Arundines 
Cami, Sabrinae Corolla, Folia Silvulae, Nova An- 
thologia Oxoniensis, and the Florilegium, which 
might be called Anthologia Cantabrigiensis, as most 
of the contributions are from Cambridge scholars. 

The practice of verse composition inculcates with 
^reat thoroughness the principles of ancient prosody 



and metric, careful attention to quantities, and, be- 
sides the keenest analysis of the English models, an 
often profound study of the mechanism and structure 
of the Latin poets, and the inevitable estimation of 
values which is required by the comparison and imi- 
tation of imagery, turns of thought and manner- 
isms of individual writers. The reflex on the stu- 
dent's appreciation of English poetry is said to be 
very good, as he learns much for himself indirectly 
without looking upon English literature as a task 
to be learned by the schoolboy. The constant com- 
parison of pattern and translation, and the habit of 
trying to catch the most elusive elegancies of thought 
and reproducing them in Latin dress must be in- 
tensely interesting for a man equipped, from training 
and temperament, for the undertaking. All this, 
however, is a matter which concerns the man himself. 
What can be said of the finished product, which has 
been produced after great labor and as the result of 
much time devoted to the ancient muses ? In answer 
to this question there will be a diversity of replies. 
The objectors of the extreme wing will say that 
after all it is a mere waste of time, and is perverted 
ingenuity; the poems are mere school-studies, they 
add nothing to the world's stock of literature ; in the 
process good pieces of literature have been spoiled, 
by being put to a base use, by being padded, or by 
having parts omitted either as too modern or to be 
inferred from a general or special Latin term; the 
ancient atmosphere tends to vitiate the pure mod- 
ern; the more clever the translation, the more the 
very ingenuity distracts from the thought, and ham- 
pers the reader in his effort to judge of the effect; 
the process may be of great educative value to the 
tiro, or of infinite pleasure to the practised trans- 
lator; it may steep him in the lore and thought of 
the ancients, but the process may be compared to an 
exciting game or puzzle: when the labor is finished, 
is the material gained worth the candle? Parturiunt 
monies, nascetur ridiculus mus! Objections may be 
multiplied ; and many of them will be conceded as 
just, when considered in certain relations. The 
total expenditure of labor and time may bring forth 
only a meager return in the shape of original produc- 
tion, and the translations are doubtless in most cases 
but very indifferent school-pieces; it would be 
strange if such were not the case. The principal 
result seems to be training in ancient verse-forms 
and verse-structure and an additional point of view 
which it gives to a boy from which to look at hts 
classical studies, and an incentive to get as far as 
possible beneath the surface. 

But it must also be admitted that some of these 
translations not only excel as translations, but even 
are of extraordinary cleverness and sometimes may 
lay claim to being suggestive of the best ancient rep- 
resentatives of their genre, whether we compare 
them from the standpoint of language, atmosphere, 
or thought. We must never lose sight of the fact 
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that the ancient Latin literature, especially the poetry, 
was based on Greek models. As Mackail says at 
the opening o£ his Latin Literature (p. 4) of the 
Odyssey of Liviiis Andronicus: 

It is interesting to note that this first attempt to 
create a mould for Latin poetry went on wrong, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, on premature lines. 
From this time henceforth the whole serious produc- 
tion of Latin poetry for centuries was a continuous 
effort to master and adapt Greek structure and ver- 
sification; the Odyssey of Livius was the first and, 
with one notable exception, almost the last sus- 
tained attempt to use the native forms of Italian 
rhythm towards any large achievement ; this current 
thereafter sets underground, and only emerges again 
at the end of the classical period. It is a curious 
and a significant fact that the attempt, such as it 
was, was made not by a native, but by a naturalized 
foreigner. 

From the accentual rhythm of the English to the 
quantitative measures of the Latin is a change which 
in itself produces such magic effects that the trans- 
lation sometimes seems to be a new and different 
poem. More than a score of meters are used in the 
volume which has suggested this paper, the more 
common being the hexameter (41), the elegiac dis- 
tich (76), the Alcaic (24), the different epodic me- 
ters (24), the hcndecasyllabic (7), and the Sapphic 
(6). I would single out only one instance of the 
effect of quantitative rhythm, the rare Galliambic, in 
which, besides a Latin rendering of Tennyson's 
Boadicea (LIX) is printed Matthew Arnold's Bac- 
chanalia : 

Loitering and leaping 

With saunter, with bounds — 

Flickering and circling 
In files and in rounds. 

Fera Maenadum en cohors e ncmore it ncmorivaga. 
Here almost the entire vocabulary, most of the 
verse-endings and some of the verse-openings are 
taken from the Attis of Catullus (LXIII) ; yet the 
poem is a close parallel, if not a literal translation, 
of the English. 

Only a few instances need be cited where the 
change of form in the process of translation affords 
material for interesting comparison. One sonnet by 
Tennyson reproduced in the hcndcca>yllabic Phalae- 
cean of Catullus is a sort of answer, so far as the 
sentiment is concerned, to the dedicatory poem of 
Catullus, although in no sense does it appropriate 
phrases from the Latin poem. Another sonnet, by 
Longfellow, is turned into the iambic trimeter. 

Again, a snatch of humorous prose anecdote de- 
scribing an incident of travel is put into the style 
of Horace's Journey to Brundisium ; another prose 
extract, this time The Antimatcrialistic Answer of 
an Objector, from Professor Tyndall, is after the 
manner of Lucretius and has an almost familiar look 
in the garb in which Mr. Gil son has arrayed it. 

Several quatrains by W. Watson slip naturaHy into 



elegiac distichs which sound like similar poems by 
Martial, as do also two of Edwin Lear's nonsense 
rhymes. A number of idylls and ballads, as well as 
several passages of narration of mythological content, 
remind one constantly of Vergil and Ovid, but not 
obtrusively nor in any sense giving the effect of a 
cento. 

Roughly speaking, we may describe the thought of 
most of the English poems translated as (i) imi- 
tating the ancient classical manner or spirit, even 
confining allusion to the classic myths and ancient 
life; (2) poems distinctly modern in atmosphere and 
allusion; (3) others which are of so general a na- 
ture as to belong to almost any age. (4) Another 
class might perhaps be added of poems where the 
atmosphere can be made ancient by only a trifling 
change of allusion or turn of thought. 

To the first class belong Macaulay's Horatius, Vir- 
ginia, and the Battle of Lake Regillus, from which 
extracts are given; Tennyson's Oenone (one of the 
most pleasing in the collection) and Boadicea; Ar- 
nold's Thyrsis ; Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon 
(extract) ; and Charles Kingsley's Andromeda. 

To the second class belongs the poem entitled A 
Golfer's Invitation. To the third class belong Chris- 
tina Rosetti's Love strong as death is dead; Richard 
Le Gallienne's Spirit of Sadness, which has the 
spirit as well as the meter of Catullus. Robert Louis 
Stevenson's poem entitled The Pinnace has more de- 
scription of nature than Catullus uses, but in thought 
at once suggests his Phasellus ille quem videtis, hos- 
pites, while the translation in iambic trimeter adds to 
the association. In the fourth class, if we may in- 
deed call it a distinct class, may be placed one of 
the most charming in the anthology. No. CLXIV, 
Dickens Returns on Christmas Day. A ragged girl 
in Drury Lane was heard to exclaim: "Dickens 
dead? Then will Father Christmas die too?" By 
changing Dickens to Flaccus, referring to London as 
Urbs, "the metropolis", and Christmas as Saturnalia, 
by choosing as title the lament of Horace for Quin- 
tilius (Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor urget?) and 
by using the hendecasyllabic verse and the vocabu- 
lary of Catullus with especial reminiscence of the 
graceful lines on the death of Lesbia's sparrow, the 
translator has produced a perfect ancient atmos- 
phere. 

In most cases the point of view is ancient ; hence 
many shifts are resorted to, such as omissions, para- 
phrases and circumlocutions, complete remoulding of 
abstract expressions into the concrete which the 
Latin prefers. The imagery is also not seldom 
changed, and there is a certain amount of what 
might be called in plain language 'padding'. This 
last varies in amount with the form of verse used, 
and occurs most frequently where a full verse-form 
takes the place of a rather concise English meter. 
The whole subject presents many phases which seem 
to merit more careful examination. When we c<s^- 
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sider the productions as if they were real originals, 
we experience various curious emotions. Latin words 
and phrases inevitably call up a different set of asso- 
ciations from the English, and connect with a 
series of customs and ideas drawn from the old civ- 
ilization, and treasured up in the pages of the fa- 
miliar poets. Fortunately few of the translations in 
the Florilegium are in any sense centos; or give the 
impression that they have been painfully elaborated 
from the text of some ancient author. They are 
generally spontaneous. In most cases we are able 
at once to perceive the aroma of the ancient model, 
but although this varies with the form and vocabu- 
lary it is in some instances due to the thought of the 
English original itself. For in much of our modem 
poetry and prose there is a distinct classical tone, 
which easily lends itself to the ancient forms. We 
are all famih'ar with Andrew Lang's Letters to Dead 
Authors, which, composed in the style of several 
famous writers, give admirable imitations of the 
turns of thought and language with which we are 
familiar. They are, however, in English. In these 
translations of the Florilegium we can read poems by 
dead poets, as it were, and imagine how Horace and 
Ovid, Catullus and Vergil might have handled 
themes left to their successors. One closing word 
on this point. The resemblance is sometimes only 
apparent. For instance: Horace is fo^d of digres- 
sions, of triads of illustrations, of a limited range 
of thought; he is alhisive sometimes to the extent of 
being obscure, and always shows his curiosa felicitas. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, if in translations from 
the moderns some of these feature should be lacking, 
and the imitation be only a very distant vision. 

However, we ought to rate these translations as 
more than tours de force. The different form and 
rhythm, cast of thought, point of view and ancient 
atmosphere produced by changed allusions, in many 
cases changed mythology and modified philosophy, 
and a style often representing the modern abstract 
by the vivid concreteness of the Latin, and finally 
the entirely new association due to the conscious 
modeling after the manner of some particular poet, 
have given something which is a contribution to 
Latin literature, as distinct from Roman literature. 

Princeton University George DwiGHT KellogG 

Ancilla. Carmen Eduardi San Giovanni Neo- 
Eboracensis in ccrtaniine poctico Hocufftiano magna 
laude ornatum. Amstclodami, apud To. Mullerium, 
MCMVII. 

Maud Muller in Latin Verse and Other Poems. 
By the same author. 

It is refreshing to meet a man with some of the 
traits of the English type of scholar, who can find 
leisure from the deeper and more technical side of 
classical work to indulge a real poetic sense and 
understanding of metric in the compositicm of ex- 
cellent Latin verse. The poem under consideration 



is a sort of epyllion of two hundred and fifty-nine 
hexameters dealing with a love-story quite modem 
in conception, though classical in tone and setting. 
The story briefly is as follows: Asterie is a slave- 
girl of the wealthy Roman Lollius of Surrentum, 
who is much enamored of her, but she will have 
none of him. In revenge he orders her to be buried 
alive, and she is just on the point of being incar- 
cerated, when she apparently falls ill and dies. At 
this point her lover from the Tigris appears in 
search of her and is told that she is dead. But 
he meets his old tutor, now the physician of Lol- 
lius, who tells him that Asterie is not really dead 
and that he, to save her from the vengeance of 
Lollius, has merely thrown her into a lethargy. 
Then the youth hurries her aboard his ship and they 
escape. 

Such phrases as sol tenet alta poll, pictae volu- 
cres, praecipitare moras, effundere voces, patuUu 
sub tegmine ficus and many others, also countless 
turns of expression and individual words all show 
that the author knows his Vergil and makes good 
use of him. The verse runs well in the Vergilian 
manner, displaying the usual conventions of the best 
period. Elision is found on an average of once in 
six verses. Though not as frequent as in Vergil 
who has one case in every two, one in six avoids 
giving the impression of artificiality and stiffness so 
often met with in the later Latin poets and modem 
versions. We notice no irregularities or mistakes 
in quantities. It is surprising to find in so short a 
piece as many as seven examples of the bucolic 
diaeresis. The penthemimeral caesura is employed 
to the point of monotony. Several times it appears 
in some ten consecutive verses. But again one fre- 
quently meets with variously changing caesurae, 
which are very effective. There are no spondaic 
verses. The rule of closing with a dissyllable pre- 
ceded by a polysyllable or with a trisyllable pre- 
ceded by a word of at least two syllables is violated 
in only one case (two dissyllables), loca lustrat. In 
general, in the first four feet there is the proper 
conflict and in the last two the proper agreement 
between verse-ictus and word-accent. 

We have also by the author of the Ancilla a book- 
let entitled Maud Muller in Latin Verse and Other 
Poems. Maud Muller is appropriately rendered in 
the elegiac distich, and the spirit and sense of the 
English are well reproduced. The version is not a 
close rendering and this is not necessarily desirable, 
although every couplet of the original appears in 
a corresponding distich in the Latin. Owing to the 
florid nature of so much Roman poetry, one is often, 
in attempting Latin verse, unconsciously inclined to 
write in a manner much too elaborate for the simple 
story he has in hand. This fault is nicely avoided 
in the version before us. The words and phrases 
are skilfully selected, largely from Vergil Out of 
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many may be mentioned gemitum dat pectore ab 
imo, and patulae sub tegmine malt. Although the 
classical tone is a little impaired in translating Maud 
by Mauda, by Mullerii suboles and MuUeris, when 
to give a thorough Latin effect a Roman name might 
have been used, there are many verses which are 
Latin through and through. Some of the best are: 
Non tunc ancipitis premerent certamina iuris 

me urgeretve crepans garrula turba fori, 
ast pecudum gemitus aviumque sub aethere cantus 

praeberent placido gaudia tuta animo; 

The only really objectionable verse is non metu- 
endum ius, non metuendus amor for And joy was 
duty and love was law. How this gives the sense 
of the English it is difficult to see. 

Thirty-nine out of the fifty-five pentameters end 
in a dissyllable. Of the remaining sixteen three, 
end in a monosyllable, six in a trisyllable and the 
rest in a word of four or more syllables. Elision 
occurs practically once in every two verses, though 
only four times in the second hemistich. The hex- 
ameter lines are managed much in the same way 
and as well as in the Ancilla. Although each stanza 
is complete in sense and usually ends with a period, 
the real metrical form is decidedly Catullian. 

In addition to Maud Muller the collection con- 
tains twenty-three other versions in various meters, 
mostly short pieces, but lack of space prevents the 
consideration of more than a few. 

The Night has a Thousand Eyes, by Francis W. 
Bourdillon, is thus rendered : 

Nocte quot fulgent oculi serena! 
ast dies uno micat. Atra tellus 
fit tamen, densis tcnebris* amicta, 

sole cadente. 
Fulget et quot mens oculis ! at uno 
cor micat. Caecae tencbrae manebunt 
heu ! tamen macstos quilms est ademptum 

lumen amoris. 

A neat little pair of Sapphic stanzas observing 
all the Horatian laws. As we shall see, the ren- 
dering is closer and the English order of word- 
groups is more exactly preserved than in most of 
the versions, and with good reason. Ordinary free- 
dom in these respects would here be fatal to the 
effect produced by the original. The repetition in 
the second strophe of words occurring in the first 
might have been carried out more completely. 

Jenny kissed mc, by Leigh TTunt, though in the 
Sapphic of Horace, with its basium, basiavissc, 
roscis lahcllis and its many liquids is all Catullus. 
The version is free and good : 

Ut revisit nie subito Corinna 
basium fixit roseis labellis. 
Tempus, o fur, tu spoliis onuste 
undique raptis, 



esse me tristem miserumque narra, 
frigidum narra et domitum senecta, 
sed beatum me modo basiavisse 
adde Corinnam! 

The sixth line of the original, Say that health and 
wrath have missed me, does not appear at all in 
the Latin, but the sense of the whole is skilfully 
and gracefully turned. Here, of course, Jenny has 
to appear with a Latin name. A Latinization of 
Jenny would be ridiculous. 

Sir John Suckling's Why so pale and wan, fond 
lover? deserves a few comments. Here we see our 
verse-maker's skill in the Horatian Alcaic, faith- 
ful, as ever, to the laws of his model, from which 
sometimes we almost wish that he would in some 
small way depart. Pallorque . . . inHcit and com- 
pescc mentem are good Horatian phrases and the 
whole has the Horatian swing, but does not display 
the flippancy of Suckling, as, for example, in the 
second strophe: 

Cur torpet alto lingua silentio 
parum decoro? Quae modo fervidis 
despexit instantem querellis, 
plus nimio tacito calebit? 

The fourth Asclepiadean would have been a more 
appropriate meter for such a theme. The same con- 
struction introduced by the same word quae in the 
latter part of each strophe is an effective touch. 

There are versions of seven short pieces of 
Heine, the two best known of which we shall briefly 
consider. The first is Du bist wie eine Blume, the 
Latin of which is: 

Tenella virgo puriorque flosculo 

fulgentiorque candido, 
te specto et imum lenta pectus occupat 

tenetque cura. Prodeas 
(simul precanti et ista sint mi tempora 

cingenda palmis fervidis) 
sic prodeas ad sempiterna, candido 

o purior tu flosculo. 

The spirit and the simple grace of the German are 
fairly well preserved, though obviously better in 
the first half than in the second. The iambics them- 
selves, however, apart from their relation to Heine, 
are well done, and in this respect also the first two 
strophes excel the last two. Notice the inversion 
in the order of the Latin words in the first and 
fourth strophes to echo the German inversion in 
the same places. 

Du schones Fischermadchen is not as good. It 
is the only effort of our author in the Third Ascle- 
piadean stanza, and as such is successful. It is 
doubtful if nautarufH . . . Hlia, 'daughter of the 
boatmen', is used anywhere in Latin in a sense such 
as that with which we are familiar in phrases like 
'daughter of the regiment', 'daughter of the sea'. 
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etc., that is, a girl brought up and living among 
soldiers, on the sea, etc. Evidently such a meaning 
is intended here. Coniunctis manibus loqui is rather 
mild for 'Wir kosen Hand in Hand'. On the other 
hand, as we have already observed in regard to the 
other version of Heine discussed above, several 
phrases in the Latin do not render the simplicity of 
the German, such as tu rabiem Noti experta ef 
petagi iras, quas fronte impavida sttbis, for 'Ver- 
traust du dich doch sorglos Taglich dem wilden 
Meer', and Non pectus pelagi dissimile aestuat for 
Mein Herz gifeicht ganz dem Meer. amabile seems 
out of place. The shore is not amabile to the wa- 
ter-loving girl. Os frustra timidum can hardly 
stand for Und fiirchte dich nicht so sehr. In tech- 
nique the poem is a tolerable Horatian imitation, 
but it is not a reproduction of Heine either in de- 
tail or as a whole. It must be said, however, that 
it is diffiailt to conceive of any adequate Latin vei- 
sion of these German verses. 

Christina Rossetti's When I am dead, my dearest, 
is given in the Alcaic. The first strophe is an ex- 
cellent Latinization of the first half of the first 
English stanza: 

Ne forte maerens carmina concinas, 
fatum rapit si delicias tibi, 
ne forte dent umbram sepulchro 
ulla meo rosa vel cupressus. 

The second and third strophes, which will not be 
quoted, are mediocer. The last two verses of the 
fourth and last strophe, which run: 

Oblivio mergat iacentem 
ambiguum an meminisse det fors, 
are not only an undue expansion of the English 
Haply I may remember. And haply may forget, but 
are also marred by their extreme obscurity and the 
ending in two monosyllable^ 

The song of Thomas Campbell beginning How de- 
licious is the Winning is peculiarly adapted to an 
Ovidian rendering. The subject is not very seri- 
ous and is frivolously treated. So are the Amores, 
which in form and spirit our version resembles. 
Each of the six elegiac couplets represents one of 
the six English stanzas. The third distich, which 
runs 

Advenit almus Amor nulloque iubente rcsistit, 
opprobriisque tenes hunc precibusque fugas, 

is a particularly happy rendering of 

Love he comes and Love he tarries 

Just as fate or fancy carries: 

Longest stays, when sorest chidden; 

Laughs and flies, when pressed and bidden ; 
but all are satisfying and form one of the most 
successful attempts in the collection. Usually, and 
partly of necessity, the writer, as we have seen, has 
a tendency to expand his original. Here he com- 
presses and this is perhaps another factor which 
contributes to the excellence of this version. 



In a word, Mr. San Giovanni shows unusual fa- 
cility in writing Latin verse, and, notwitbstafdtng 
a few misinterpretations and some failures to dis- 
play the spirit of the originals of his versions, his 
work is admirable and we await with interest his 
further efforts. II. B. Van Deitnteb 

Pkincxton Univbksity 



We reprint with pleasure from the University of 

California Chronicle, Vol. X, No. 3. in English 

and in Latin both a sonnet, by Professor Leon J. 

Richardson, of the University of California, which 

appeared in the Sunset Magazine, September, 1904. 

PROCUL NEGOTIIS 
What glad release from care and crowded street, 

To bar thy city door and fare away 

Among the hills! And when the opal ray 
Of evening falls, to seek some fair retreat 
By spring- fed streams, where field and forest meet; 

To stretch amid the scent of pine thy bed; 

And, yellow orb'd Arcturus overhead. 
To sink at last in slumber, deep and sweet; 
Then at approaching dawn's uncertain beams 
To linger in the borderland of dreams. 

Till every elf that pipes and plays along 
The tender aspen boughs, is chang'd again 
To golden oriole or russet wren 

And morn bursts forth in blithe full-throated song! 
Laetus qui fugiens curam turbasque vianim, 

iam foribus clausis, collium amoena petit! 
ille etenim, ut serus croceo venit Hesperus igni, 

quaerit sepositum, rivulus unde salit, 
fontcm; continue medius nemora inter agrosque 

pinonim fruitur stratus odore vago, 
donee, ut Arcturi flavescens despicit orbis, 

solvantur placide membra sopore gravi. 
inde novi incerta cunctans sub luce diei 

numina semivigil Pana deasque videt, 
qui nunc populea ludunt in fronde recenti. 

nunc calamo complent dulce sonante nemus. 
cum subito in volucres varias mutantur et Eos 

erumpens hilari fundit ab ore melos ! 



From a little volume of Latin verse published by 
Professor Richardson in 1899 we reprint the follow- 
ing: 

Come live with me and be my love. 
And we shall all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and fields, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies; 
A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 
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A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty Iambs we pull; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
An' if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me and be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 

For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my love. — Marlowe 



I mecum modo tu deliciae domum, 
tu coniunx hilaris! Deficiet nihil, 
nee curae segetum nee nemorum quies 
nee quod mons niveus laetitiae ferat. 

Strati per cava nos saxa tuebimur 
pastores pecoris vel memores vagi 
argutas vel aves desilientibus 
lymphae fonticulis undiquc consonas. 

lam multa placide, Tyndaris, in rosa 
resplendens variis undique flosculis 
somnum fessa petes. Tum tibi pillei 
ornata et foliis pallia myrteis, 
vestis praeterea, quam tibi laneam 
pulchellae pecudes vere satis dabunt, 
molles et soleae, frigora quo feras, 
aurataeque etiam, lux mea, fibulae. 

Zonam gramineam denique conferam 
gemmis coraliis et tibi sucinis 
scite compositam. Nunc ita si placet, 
i mecum modo tu deliciae domum. 

Crebris iam iuvenes cantibus et choris 
festos vere dies concelebrant tibi. 
Quodsi te moveant omnia quae feram, 
tum mecum remane deliciae meae. 



The following version of a passage in Tennyson, 
The Marriage of Geraint, is by Professor Tracy 
Peck, of Yafe University: 

Verte tuam, Fortuna, rotam ; demitte superbos ; 
verte rotam rapidam per solem, nubila, noctem ; 
teque rotamque tuam non odimus aut adamamus. 
Verte, o verte rotam seu rides seu stomacharis; 
nos nil mutamur quamvis rapide rota currat ; 
res nobis angusta, sed est generosa voluntas. 
Ride — nos ridemus opum domini locupletes; 
saevi — nos hilares manibus nostris operamur, 
namque homines exstant homines fatique potentes. 
Verte rotam, Fortuna, super turbam trepidantem; 
(CStis tu rotaque ista ambae de nubibus umbrae; 
teque rotamque tuam non odimus aut adamamus. 



BLIND LOVE 

The following translation is by Professor George 
Dwight Kellogg, of Princeton University (other 
renderings by the same scholar will appear in the 
next number) : 



O me! What eyes hath Love put in my head 
Which have no correspondence with true sight: 
Or if they have, where is my judgment fled 
That censures falsely what they see aright? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote. 
What means the world to say it is not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's "No". 
How can it? O how can love's eye be true. 
That is so vexed with watching and with tears? 
No marvel then though I mistake my view; 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 
O cunning Love ! with tears thou keep'st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find! 

— Shakespeare, Sonnet cxlviii. 

AMOR CAECUS 
Heu ! quales oculos mihi dedisti, 
Amor! quis nihil, ut solet, videtur! 
quo mens, sin aliter sit, avolavit, 
quae nunc, quod videt, inritum arbitratur? 
Sit, quod lumina falsa amant, facetum : 
negant cur homines .severiores? 
notat, sin minus, hie amor misellus 
suum non oculum esse sic acutum. 
Nequiquam poterit videre recte 
oppressus lacrimis et inquiete. 
Nimirum mihi tum error est amore ; 
sol tantum ipse videt serena in aura, 
proh ! me, callide Amor, tenes dolore 
caecum, ne inveniam istam iniquitatem! 

AUGUST HAU 

(1840-19C9) 

Readers of The Classical Weekly will be shock- 
ed to hear of the sudden death of Professor August 
Mau, at Rome, on March 6. His wife had died 
only three days before. Though he had shown of 
late years some signs of failing vigor, no one sus- 
pected that he was seriously ill. Only two hours 
before his death he was in conversation with an 
officer of the German Archaeological Institute, whom 
he asked to make careful arrangements for the 
courses of lectures at Pompeii if he should himself 
be unable to give them this year. Simple but im- 
pressive funeral services were held in the library 
of the Institute and appropriate tributes were paid 
to the memory of the man without whom "the In- 
stitute could- never be the same and whom his 
friends and students of all lands loved and love". 
He had recently expressed the hope that he might 
be permitted to round out forty years of labor at 
Pompeii. For the fulfillment of this wish two more 
years were necessary. 

By the death of Professor Mau, classical scholar- 
ship loses one of its commanding figures. To stu- 
dents of Pompeii in particular his decease means 
the removal of their most respected master and 
leader; to those who have en|oyed the privilege 
of personal intercourse and more intimate aequaltxt- 
ance his death cowvts 'a.'Sk ^ ^vsiCvcvKX. -kcA. v^'^^^'^'^s^'^ 
\oss. ^^- ^* ^^ " 
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Mr, Gilbert Murray, who recently succeeded Mr. 
By water as Professor of Greek at Oxford, de- 
livered his inaugural lecture on January 27. It seems 
to have been a remarkable lecture in many ways 
and has been made tlft subject of favorable com- 
ment in many quarters, particularly, for example, in 
the London Nation. The Manchester Guardian 
prhits some selections which are well worth repro- 
duction : 

But there is one great characteristic of the scholar- 
ship of Oxford and Cambridge which at the present 
day we should take care not to forget. If my mem- 
ory docs not deceive me, it was once described by 
the late Provost of Oriel. He pointed out that the 
English Univcrsilies, while they had not the great 
antiquity of Bologna and Montpelier, while they had 
not the enormous productiveness and professional 
finish of Berlin or Leipzig, had performed 
one remarkable and perhaps unique task ; they had 
made the great Greek writers an integral element 
in our highest national culture, so that Homer and 
Sophocles .ind Plato were living forces continually 
working upon EugUsh thought, almost as our own 
Shakespeare and Bacon and Milton are. I believe 
that this is true, and that in some cases— in the case 
of Plato, for instance — a large part of an influence 
particularly strong at the present day is definitely 
due to the Oxford Greats School. I would go 
further. If you take English political thought and 
action, from Pitt and Fox onwards, it seems to me 
that you find always present, even in times of re- 
action, when repressive and authoritarian tendencies 
are strongest, certain mitigating and hopeful strands 
of feeling which are due — of course, among many 
Other causes— to this permeation of Greek influence; 
an unquestioning respect for freedom of life and 
thought, a mistrust of passion and a confidence in 
Sophrosyne, a sure consciousness that the poor a_re 
the fellow-citizens of the rich, and that statesmen 
must, as a matter of course, consider the welfare 
of the whole State. 

This widening of the borders of Greek study 
somewhat alters the position and the definite duties 
of a Professor of Greek. When I look about me 
in Oxford I am conscious that, in almost everyone 
of the great branches into which the knowledge of 
andent Greece may he divided, I am in the presence 
of men whose knowledge and judgment is superior 
to mine. In philosophy, in history, in the various 
forms of archaeology, in philology and palaeography, 
there are men to whose knowledge mine is but the 
giopings of an .imateur; yet all these subjects are 
necessary and essential parts of the study of Greek. 
It seems, indeed, that the subject of Greek litera- 
ture, especially the poetical side of it. and of lan- 
guage in so far as it expresses literature, are the 
subjects that are chiefly set aside for the professor. 
But of all subjects these are, perhaps, the least able 



to stand alone. The business of an interpreter of 
Greek literature is to understand the full meaning 
of the words uttered and written by great men, dead 
more than two thousand years ago. Tne palaeograph- 
er and the grammarian must help us to get the 
words right. And when we have got them their 
meaning will depend upon all kinds of other ques- 
tions ; the daily lives those men lived, the houses 
and cities they dwelt in, the historical changes 
through which they passed, above all on the be- 
liefs and ideas which they received unconsciously 
from tradition or built up hy the labor of their own 
brains. The Professor of Greek, it is evident, must 
depend at every turn upon the discoveries or the 
special knowledge of other workers in the wide field 
of Hellenic study. All Hellenists must needs work 
top;ether at the large task that our generation has 
laid upon us. 

To understand we must also feet. I would say em- 
phatically of Greek literature what I heard Profes- 
sor Andrew Bradley say in this room of Shake- 
speare — that the source of more than half our mis- 
takes and failures in understanding is the habit of 
reading with a slack imagination. With a slack 
imagination no great poetry, no great philosophy, 
no movement of history, can ever be understood. 

Professor Murray may be exaggerating the effect 
of Greek study upon English political life, but that 
it has been in large measure as he states, I think 
no unprejudiced person can deny. It is, in fact, 
a remarkable thing that that country, which has been 
the cradle and home of freedom for so many cen- 
turies, and which has been the mother of constitu- 
tional government for the world, should have been 
at the same time the country where classical study 
has always been an essential element in the culture 
of its governing class. The Continent has seen great 
scholars, beneficent and patronizing rulers, but it 
is true that classical scholarship has always been 
more or less an ornament there and not the com- 
panion of every-day hfe. There have been learned 
chancellors, cultured ministers and men of affairs, 
charged to the full with classical culture, on the 
Continent, but they have been largely individuals; 
while in England the class that has framed the 
British Constitution and developed it and defended 
it, the class that has broadened the limits of Britain 
throughout the world, whether it was Milton, or 
Raleigh, or Burke, has been the ckss with whom 
classical culture was congenital and one whose whole 
habit of thinking has been moulded and guided 
by the works of the men of old. It is this that the 
modern Philistine wants to 40 %.-«4?i -«\'Oti, \it':3a.^». 
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he has no knowledge of it and hence no sympathy 
with it, and it is this that in the course of time 
will be weakened if not wholly destroyed. But it 
will still be the glory of the Qassics that even those 
who are its most determined foes have themselves 
been moulded insensibly by the very same influ- 
ences which they would be the first to decry. I 
have been acquainted with many modern men of 
science who deny any belief in the Christian faith, 
but who still show in their actions the Christian 
virtues and but slight inquiry has demonstrated that 
their traditions for generations agone are respon- 
sible for their present practice. So it is with the 
classical tradition in England. G. L. 



THE HELVETIAN QUARTET 

When Horace (C. 4. 9. 25-28) reminded Lollius so 
eloquently of the unknown battle-lines that had gone 
down to the grave, with no bard to herald their 
deeds to the future, there was one horde of unsung 
heroes of whom his Roman heart would have spurned 
taking cognizance. Not in the poetic haze of pre- 
Mycenaean ages either, but within such prosaic near- 
ness to Horace's present as his own boyhood days, 
a race of warriors had all but passed away, un- 
honored in the world's category of famous names. 
The Callic patriots who fought against Caesar had 
been splendidly worthy of a bard, but the Augustan 
Laureate -would doubtless have regarded their ad- 
mittance to his banquet-board as a symphonia dis- 
cors. 

Under the cursory stylus of the conqueror, the 
Gallic chieftains pass across the stage of action with 
the rapidity of moving pictures. Divico, a really 
great figure, is announced in Chapter 13 of Book I, 
and carries back Caesar's answer in the fourteenth 
Chapter to disappear forever. Rare is the Gaul that 
secures to his credit several pages of our modern 
text. 

It is true, the nature of Caesar's narrative did 
not admit of enlargement upon the life and deeds 
of individual chieftains. His own legati are often 
dismissed with even greater brevity, though their 
valor and loyalty may well have justified a few sen- 
tences in laudation. Caesar's whole intent, as indeed 
Hirtius avers for him (8. Praef. § 5), was to pre- 
sent a concise, unembellished statement of his acts 
in Gaul, and, on the whole, his narrative is remark- 
ably colorless and free from bias. 

Yet, with all his excusable brevity, one cannot 
help feeling that Caesar, in his attitude toward the 
several insurgent leaders, is often heartlessly mute, 
at times even openly derogatory. It is quite evident 
that, from his standpoint, they were petty meddlers 
in the onward and inevitable march of Rome. 

Caesar's opinions of his adversaries, however, 
were not wholly personal. They were rather the 
concentrated inbreeding of century upon century of 



national abhorrence and hatred. Rome could never 
erase the memory of the Allia. Caesar but inherited 
a racial instinct, and, perhaps after all, we are 
spared much by the calm, simple style of his Com- 
mentaries. A more voluble writer, such as Cicero, 
would probably have grieved us at every turn. It 
is to Cicero, for instance, that we owe such ex- 
pressions as he used in writing to his brother Quin- 
tus (i. I. 27) : Gaili, Afri, Hispani, inmanes ac bar- 
harae nation es. And Cicero may be taken as the 
standard of the Roman estiniate of the Gauls when, 
in his De Re Publica (3. 9. I5)» he represents them as 
one of a triad of nations whose composite presented 
the utmost of barbarity and savagery, placing them 
side by side with the mythic Tauri, who sacrificed 
alive all strangers that drifted to their shores, and, 
above all, with the Carthaginians, whom the Ro- 
mans seem to have regarded as all but demons. 

I.— ORGETORIX 
(Liber i. 2-4) 

With what sentiments Caesar assumed his respon- 
sibilities as Proconsul of Gaul and Illyricum, or 
whether ii^ setting out for Ravenna there were ever 
moments when he paused to wonder what would 
be the outcome of it all Caesar does not say. Sen- 
timents? — he seems almost devoid of them. To one 
who did not read long and deeply, he might seem 
utterly impressionless. The business-like way with 
which, apparently, he attacked every task presented 
to him, no matter in what province, finds its per- 
fect mirror in the style of the Commentaries, and 
nowhere is this more strikingly evident than in the 
opening chapters. After a sweeping geographical 
survey, in itself a masterpiece of conciseness and yet 
entirety, he leaps outright into the discussion of his 
first great problem, and we are brought face to 
face with our first Gallic champion: 'Among the 
Helvetians by far the richest and noblest was Or- 
getorix'. 

Caesar himself never saw the great popular leader 
of the Helvetians, for Orgetorix did not live to 
cross swords either literally or in diplomacy with 
the shrewd Italian. His great conspiracy was be- 
gun three years before Caesar's governorship. The 
latter's account of him is therefore at second-hand. 
The Helvetian invasion * is Caesar's proper theme, 
* but that invasion was strongly connected in his mind 
with the energetic character that had been its origi- 
nal and leading spirit. These first three chapters 
are strictly prefatory to the events that involved the 
Proconsul himself. 

In Orgetorix we find a prominent example of the 
Gallic stamp — a clever politician, a skillful orator, 
a successful demagogue. In him, the first on Caesar's 
roster of Gallic chieftains, we find that fatal predi- 
lection to restlessness and inordinate ambition which 
has been the curse of Gallia's great men from the 
Helvetian down to the Napoleons, He was the pos- 
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sessor of great natural abilities, a scion of one of 
the most aristocratic families, a popular favorite, 
and immensely rich — his slaves approaching ten 
thousand in number (i. 4), to say nothing of clients 
and debtors who, as Caesar elsewhere informs us 
(6. 13), were but one degree above the level of 
■slaves. 

The presumption from Caesar's language is that 
the government among the Helvetians was a form 
of democracy or at least an aristocracy, the system 
prevailing, it would seem,' at that time throughout 
Gaul. That such was the case with the Helvetians 
we may gather from the fact that the plot of the 
three arch-conspirators was to seize the kingship 
in their respective states. As we know from defi- 
nite statements that a democratic form of govern- 
ment was in force in the two other tribes, the an- 
alogy is rather plausible that the Helvetii too were 
a democracy. The contemplated revolution of Or- 
getorix is more likely to have been a plot to re- 
store a disused monarchy than to dethrone and su- 
persede a ruling king. Moreover, Orgetorix is 
stated to have been brought to trial by 'magistrates*, 
whereas, had there been a monarchical regime, a 
king would very probably have been prime mover 
in suppressing the attempted treason and Caesar 
would doubtless have said as much. 

We are left to conjecture as to the official rela- 
tion Orgetorix himself bore to his countrymen. At 
first thought, the influence and control which he 
came to wield would seem almost too powerful, too 
absolute, for a private citizen, while, if he was their 
annual magistrate by election, his presidency was, of 
course, a powerful instrument in his hands for car- 
rying out his ambitious designs. But had he been 
magisterial head of the nation, it is probable that 
Caesar would have said so. His statement, simply 
that he was 'the richest and noblest', is rather the 
portrait of a private individual, but of one so distin- 
guished, so overwhelmingly wealthy, and with such 
an army of vassals as practically to have control over 
the politics of his tribesmen. Besides, the very fact of 
his trial by the magistrates rather precludes the pos- 
sibility that Orgetorix could have been either the 
chief official or one of the chief, if magistracy among 
the Helvetians was anything like that of the Vergo- 
bret among the Haedui. His official station would 
doubtless have exempted him from such impeach- 
ment. 

The hold which Orgetorix had obtained over the 
tribe eventually made him director and generalis- 
simo of a great national emigration. We cannot 
wholly credit Orgetorix with originality in this pro- 
ject. It was no new thing for Celtic tribes to move 
about and make great incursions into neighboring or 
foreign territory. The ancient history of the people 
was a succession of such movements, and, though 
there may have intervened many long years of 



quietude since the last migration, yet it was more 
or less a racial trait, a feature that constantly played 
into the trend of their native restlessness. The 
splendid transit of the Cimbri, half a century before, 
disastrous as had been its final outcome, must have 
left its influence upon the Gallic tribes, an example 
of -what at Jeast were the possibilities of such a 
policy to those who elected it. The Cimbri had 
probably swept around the insulated home of the 
Helvetii, offering to the latter, by reason of their 
exemption, that glamour of dramatic romance which 
often springs from distance. Yet more than that — 
two cantons of the Helvetii had actually been so im- 
pressed by the spectacle as to secede from the parent 
tribe and join the hords of marauders; Divico (i. 
13) » who had been the triumphant spirit of those 
times and had defeated the arms of Rome, was yet 
living. No doubt it was to such as Divico and the 
survivors of that splendid raid, no less than to 
revolutionists like Orgetorix, that such a project ap- 
pealed with telling eflfect. 

Orgetorix, however, as Caesar would have us be- 
lieve, proceeded upon clandestine lines. It was from 
first to last a conspiracy, in which the public needs 
were made to subserve a selfish motive. The state 
was made the victim of one man's personal ambition. 
Caesar is no doubt justified in viewing the move- 
ment as impolitic even from a disinterested stand- 
point, doubly so from a Roman point of view. 
But, with regard to Orgetorix's share in the matter, 
Caesar may have been biased by the Helvetian's 
later conduct and thus have ascribed treason to his 
earlier acts as well. From the very obvious fact 
that the Helvetii were so readily induced to vote 
for the migration and that, after the removal of Or- 
getorix, they went placidly on to carry out their 
new policy, it may be doubted after all whether 
Orgetorix had been any more than a ^irited en- 
thusiast in promoting a national movement. The 
real trouble may have lain in this, that he was im- 
bued with a superabundance of ambition, such that, 
when he was once at the helm, the temptation proved 
too strong for him. Here, perhaps, is where his 
treachery really began. 

However that may be, all things played into the 
hands of Orgetorix. All classes were readily won 
over and joined with enthusiasm in a most thorough 
and systematic preparation, to cover no less a period 
than three years, and Orgetorix was practically au- 
tocrat of the situation. He assumed for himself 
the delicate province of negotiating in person all in- 
ternational arrangements. It was here that the Hel- 
vetian's ambitions ran riot. Finding the horizon of 
his possibilities ever widening, the regal power over 
his own tribe, though already assured him, was no 
longer suflficient. The hegemony of all Gaul was 
now in his mind, and, with this goal, Orgetorix, 
while os'tensibly on public embassy to the v^x>s»Gak 
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tribes, succeeded, by secret confereqces and intrigue, 
in arranging a formidable coalition with the two 
most prominent chieftains within his reach, Casticus 
of the Sequani, and Dumnorix the Haeduan. Thus, 
eighteen centuries before Louis le Grand Monarque, 
we find his forebear in Orgetorix, confusing the 
state with himself. It was a primitive *drei-bund', 
but a 'drei-bund* of men, not of powers. Did Caesar 
think of the striking analogy it bore to his own Tri- 
umvirate ? 

It may be doubted whether the full force of the 
situation occurs to the reader at once — nay, he might 
fail to catch the whole intent, under the spell of 
Caesar's calm and deliberate narrative. He would 
know nothing of the consternation created at Rome 
by the rise of this Helvetian Dictator and the tid- 
ings of his revolutionary projects. He would never 
surmise the trepidation of the ever august and 
sublime S. P. Q. R. over the thought that the Cel- 
tic and Teutonic horror was again to be thrust upon 
them under the new name Helvetian. He would 
never guess that it must have been in great part 
due to dread of the impending outbreak that C. 
Julius Caesar himself was appointed' to the Pro- 
consulship of Gaul, the plcbs fondly foreseeing in 
him a likely successor to the fame of his uncle 
Marius, the optimates, on the other hand, hoping 
thus to sacrifice him to the Helvetians or, at farth- 
est, to Ariovistus the German (i. 44. 12). Yet such 
was the case, and such we gather from laconic 
Caesar's counterpart, the ebullient Cicero. 

It was on the Ides of March, B. C 60, the year 
after the alarm was first sounded from Helvetia, 
that Cicero wrote to Atticus (i. 19. 2-3), saying that 
the most disturbing fears were afloat regarding the 
Gauls (nunc quidcm Gallici versantur ntctus) ; that, 
under the influence of the Helvetians,, neighboring 
allied tribes were making inroads upon the Province ; 
that the Senate had passed a decree, that the two 
consuls should draw lots for the two Gallic prov- 
inces ; and, finally, that a commission with full power 
to act (legati cum auctoritate) , composed of ex- 
consuls, should be sent to Gaul, with the express 
purpose of frustrating the designs of the Helvetians 
upon the other states. Cicero proceeds with some 
little elation to write how, in drawing lots, his own 
name came first and that of Pompeius next, but 
that the Senate quite unanimously (una voce senatus 
frcqucns) insisted on retaining both men at Rome 
for domestic needs. 

We have no record that this legation was ever 
dispatched, but, at any rate, whether or not through 
the intervention of an embassy, the Haedui and the 
allies were quieted and Rome began to rest easy. 
Cicero, in May, following his former letter (i. 20. 
5), was enabled to send the comforting news to 
Atticus, otium e Gallia nuntiari. Metellus Ccler, 
one of the consuls, seems to have been building 



hopes, afterwards realized by Caesar, upon having 
the proconsulship of Gaul assigned to him on the 
expiration of his term of office, and upon scoring a 
triumph there. Celerwas now somewhat disappoint- 
ed, writes Cicero, that the atmosphere had cleared 
so markedly. 

But all was not going as well as could be de- 
sired; so we gather from one little sentence the 
orator let fall the very next month (2. i. 11) : in 
Gallia speramus esse otium. The word speramus 
confesses an alternative. Indeed, Cicero's faintlv 
expressed hopes grew farther and farther away from 
realization. All things Gallic went wrong until 
Caesar appeared on the banks of the Rhone. Or- 
getorix, the *King of Murderers', as his name is 
said to mean, must have been an evil augury on 
Roman tongues in those days. 

We cannot gather from Caesar's narrative just 
how long Orgetorix exercised his tyranny over the 
Helvetians, or how soon it was that the climax of 
his conspiracy was reached. It may be that the 
'quiet*, of which Cicero wrote in his letter to Atticus, 
was a result of the removal of Orgetorix from the 
scene and of the cessation of his dangerous influ- 
ence abroad. In that case, comparing the chron- 
ology of Cicero's letters, just quoted, with the more 
general hints given by Caesar, the death of Or- 
getorix must have occurred perhaps a year after the 
adoption of his plans. At any rate, the end came. 
A third chapter Caesar now devotes to this bar- 
barian diplomat, in which he tells the story of his 
tragic end. 

The apparent honesty of purpose on the part of 
the Helvetians as a people is brought out in strange 
contrast with the secret wiles of their demagogue. 
The people were horrified at the disclosure of the 
conspiracy. Orgetorix's treason was too flagrant to 
be dismissed lightly. It entailed not merely trouble 
in their own political circles, and a subversion of 
their own established regime, but dangerous inter- 
national complications as well, and that too on the 
eve of their contemplated migration, when they 
could wish all things safe at home and abroad. The 
fox immediately became the lion. Orgetorix im- 
peached would prove to the people his exemption 
from customary legislation. Recourse to armed re- 
sistance was now his play. 

We cannot help feeling that the discovery of Orge- 
torix's treachery was timely. His latter high-hand- 
ed and autocratic attitude unmasks the real man. 
His defiance to the law when once entrapped reveals 
what wreckage of his nation might have been pos- 
sible if his intrigues had been carried into cflFect. 
Orgetorix relegated himself to the level of our own 
South American despots, who brook no honorable 
defeat. The Helvetian was now become the fore- 
runner of Danton and Marat, a prototype of the 
mischief-workers in France's Reign of Terror. 
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Its remoteness and obscurity and the brevity with 
which Caesar narrates it tend quite naturally to min- 
imize this great state trial among the Helvetians. 
It is, therefore, worth while to pause upon the scene 
and to give to it its proper place and force. Such 
events arc not common. Impeachment of officials in 
high positions is rare and therefore momentous when 
it does occur. Why should not the trial of Orgetorix 
for high treason stand beside, the great trials of the 
world, such as that of Marcus Manlius of Capitoline 
fame or of Warren Hastings, Governor-General of 
India, events which involved great national issues 
and shook the state to its very foundations? Only 
a few years after this tragedy in Helvetia, Rome, 
ever fruitful mother of maiestas, was the stage for 
another scene somewhat similar, when Milo was 
tried for the murder of Clodius, and Pompe)r's vet- 
erans surrounded the court, to the dismay of Cicero 
and the niin of his case. 

To return to the narrative, on the day of the 
trial, the tribunal where the high criminal stood in 
chains, as was the tribal custom, was surrounded by 
the many thousands of his slaves and clients. If 
we may infer correctly from the Commentaries, the 
court was overawed by this demonstration, and Or- 
getorix did not even plead his case. The magis- 
trates proclaimed a state of martial law, gave the 
call to arms, and civil war was imminent, when 
word suddenly came that Orgetorix was dead. 
Caesar himself heard the rumor, current among the 
Helvetians, that the despot had met death by his 
own hand. 

Orgetorix. like -many another revolutionist, was 
at least successful in storming the annals of history. 
His project had failed, but his name remains. Two 
other historians beside Caesar were convinced that 
the great agitator was worthy of mention, and no 
one knows how many others, whose works are no 
longer in existence, gave him place in their pages. 
Orosius (6. 7. 3-4) corroborates Caesar's narrative, 
but Dio Cassius (38. 31) would be misleading with- 
out the countercheck of our other authorities, for 
he speaks broadly of Orgetorix as the leader of 
the Helvetian migration, and gives no hint whatever 
as to his conspiracy or his death. One would infer 
tl^at Orgetorix remained the national leader through- 
out the whole story. 

We wonder if Caesar did not feel and acknowl- 
edge a bond of sympathy for this barbarian auto- 
crat. There was really much in the latter's life 
and actions that perfectly recalls Caesar. The resist- 
less ambition, the unbounded plans for national ag- 
grandizement, the political compact of three men, 
the despotic resistance to constitutional fetters — in 
these features, Orgetorix and Caesar were kindred 
spirits. There arc strong grounds for believing that 
the Roman was deeply impressed with the story of 
Orgetorix. The Helvetian question could have been 
presented to the reader without as much as the 



mention of Orgetorix, for the national cause seems 
to have been but little affected by the downfall of 
its original leader. And if, as may be surmised, his 
trial and death occurred early in the history of the 
emigration-movement, there is even less reason for 
Caesar's bringing Orgetorix into the narrative. The 
brevity which he affects elsewhere would, it seems, 
have tended to eliminate from the story so remote 
a character as a long-since deceased nobleman, even 
though that nobleman had been the instigator of the 
issue. Caesar unconsciously turns aside to do honor 
to a man in whom he recognizes his own character- 
istics. 

It has been reserved for France of the last fifteen 
years to develope a modern namesake of her first 
Orgetorix. General Boulanger offers a striking simi- 
larity to his Helvetian antecedent. In his meteoric 
popularity, his unscrupulous designs, his public in- 
famy, his disgraceful flight from trial, and final sui- 
cide, the late French Minister of War strongly re- 
flects Orgetorix. 

A brilliant popular leader, a dangerous conspira- 
tor, an ugly foe to justice and law, a suicide — such 
was Orgetorix, the first on Caesar's roster of Gallic 
chieftains. Perhaps we should rejoice that, after all, 
he is but the villain of the preface. The real play 
opens with Orgetorix's successors. 

Frederic Stanley Dunn 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 



REVIEW 

Altera Colloquia Latina, Adapted from Erasmus and 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by G. M. Edwards. Pitt Press Series, 
Cambridge, England (1908). Pp. XXIV + 136. 
English scholars and teachers have busied them- 
selves more than once lately with efforts to produce 
books which shall make the piath of the beginner 
in Latin smoother by setting before him for reading 
in Latin material more or less within the range of 
his personal experience. Thus P. A. Barnett has 
produced, in amended form, a Latin version of part 
of Robinson Crusoe (originally made by G. F. Gof- 
feaux; published now by Longmans, Ureen & Co.). 
Mr. G. M. Edwards, Fellow and Lecturer of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, has published two 
little books based on Erasmus and known respective- 
ly as Colloquia Latina and Altera Colloquia Latina. 
In each book he has freely revised and abbreviated 
Erasmus's text, to adapt it to school use. Mr. Ed- 
wards rightly admires Erasmus's "wonderful com- 
mand of the best Latin idiom and vocabulary", his 
"sparkling dialogue", his "graphic descriptions", and 
his "reflective passages often of gre.ft beauty". 

In Altera Colloguia Latina there is an introduc- 
tion (pp. VH-XXIV) on the life and times of Eras- 
mus, which is full enough for those who will use 
this book. Mr. Edwards reminds us, among other 
things, that Erasmus, thou^K Vsq>\tv vcv '^O^-ms.^^ v^^-^^^ 
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much of his life in England, France and Germany; 
since he could not speak English, French or Ger- 
man he used Latin as his means of communication. 
Through the constant use of Latin he developed an 
easy, natural style, became master of a rich vocabu- 
lary, and so was competent to achieve his purpose 
of writing familiar colloquies which should induct 
the student of Latin early into Latin reading with- 
out keeping him long at the drudgery of the gram- 
mar. One part, then, of Erasmus's purpose in writ- 
ing his Colloquia was to supply a means of teaching 
Latin as a living colloquial language. 

In pp. 1-50 fourteen dialogues are given. These 
are labelled as follows: (i) Not at home. This 
is based on the story given in Cicero De Oratore 
2. 276 about Ennius and Scipio Nasica (consul in 
191 B. C). Mr. Edwards does not refer to this 
passage of Cicero, though elsewhere he is at some 
pains to point out the classical originals of phrases 
or thoughts in Erasmus. (2) Tennis. A game of 
court tennis is described. At one or two places the 
text will not be clear to American pupils, even after 
they have read Mr. Edwards's notes. (3) Putting 
the Weight. The mode of play differs from that 
in use today. The players make a certain porta 
their goal, and then, starting at a distant point, 
throw forward again and again till one hits the goal. 
At each new throw the player starts from the point 
to which his stone has rolled, not from the pla^e 
where it struck. (4) Impressions of France. (5) 
A Country Retreat. (6) The horse-dealer outwitted, 
a very amusing story. (7) Inns in Germany, a lively 
account of practices in German hostelries. (8) The 
Wedding, an imaginative and dainty idyll, in which 
the Muses and the Graces are represented as visit- 
ing the earth to be present at the marriage of Cor- 
nelia to Peter Giles, friend of Erasmus. (9) Cap- 
ping stories, a sort of amoeboean prose poem. (10) 
The Soldier and the Carthusian. Here a monk 
answers his soldier brother's jeers at his mode of 
life and justifies his withdrawal from the world to 
the seclusion of a priory. (11) The Abbot and the 
Learned Lady. The abbot complains because in the 
lady's house lihrorum plena sunt omnia, especially 
of Latin books, quia non convcnit ea lingua feminis. 
In the ensuing argument the lady is triumphant, and 
concludes with the dire prediction quare nisi ca- 
veritis vos, res eo tandem n'adet ut nos praesidea- 
mus in scholis, ut contionemur in templis, to which 
the abbot piously rejoins Ista Dens avertat. (12) 
The Schoolboy's Day. (13) Supper Philosophy. 
(14) Sancte Socrates ora pro nobis. This piece be- 
gins with the words : Sacris quidcm litteris utique 
prima dcbetur auctoritas. Scd tamen ego nonnum- 
quam offendo quaedam scripta a vctcribus tarn di- 
vinitns ut putcm aninios illorum nunicn aliquod 
bonum agitare. Et fortasse latins sc fnndit spiritus 
Christi quam nos interpretamur et multi sunt in 
sodalicio sanctorum qui non sunt apud nos in ca- 



talogo. Then comes a quotation from Cicero's 
Cato Maior (§§ 83-84 Siquis Deus largiatur . . . 
proHciscar) on the immortality of the soul, which 
Erasmus declares that he had committed to memory. 
He then refers to Socrates's utterances in Plato 
on this same subject, and the selection con- 
cludes thus: An opera, inquit, nostra sit proba- 
turus Deus nescio; certe sedulo conati sumus ilM 
placere. Est mihi tamen bona spes eum conatus 
nostros boni esse consulturum. Mirandus profecto 
animus in eo qui Christum non noverat ! proindc, 
cum huius modi quaedam lego de talibus viris, vix 
mihi tempero quin dicam, Sancte Socrates, ora pro 
nobis. 

Mr. Edwards's notes, so far as they go, are help- 
ful; for American students more notes might, how- 
ever, be introduced with profit. Pages 91-105 con- 
sist of General Notes on some Parts of Latin Syn- 
tax; here various uses of the cases and the moods 
are classified and illustrated by examples from the 
selections in this book. Pages 107-135 contain the 
vocabulary. 

Taken all in all this book ought to be useful, not 
merely to beginners, but to more advanced students 
as well; the latter can use it for rapid and pleas- 
urable reading and may well gain from it some 
hint of the flexibility of Latin (we hear too much 
of its rigidity; Plautus did not find the language 
rigid) and its adaptability to the expression of a 
wide range of modern ideas. 



Since I wrote what is printed above, I have at 
last secured a copy of Mr. Edward's first book, Collo- 
quia Latina. Certain features of Altera Colloquia 
I^atina had marked the earlier book. The Intro- 
ductions of the two volumes are identical. The 
earlier had also contained the General Notes on 
Some Parts of Latin Syntax and a Vocabulary. Its 
52 pages of Latin text comprises 13 dialogues, en- 
titled as follows : On the Way to School ; A Lecture 
on Manners; The Half-holiday; Young Athletes; 
Young Sportsmen ; A lazy Serving-man ; A Cre- 
tan Rip Van Winkle (the story of Epimenides) ; 
The Wanderer's Return ; The Dinner-party ; Back 
from the Wars; The Shipwreck; The Drive to 
Antwerp, or How to preserve Youth; Erasmus and 
his Godson, on the Art of Knowledge. Of these 
the Shipwreck is an extremely fine piece of writing; 
The Drive to Antwerp also I found very entertain- 
ing. As in the case of the later volume the notes 
sometimes leave points obscure on which help miifht 
have been extended. For myself I should have liked 
to sec more notes indicating the classical sources 
whence Erasmus derived so much of his Latin. The 
perusal of Mr. Edwards's two little books has set 
to me to reading Frasmus again consecutively. The 
Latin is delightful in itself; there is the added charm 
that springs from coming at every turn on phrases 
or sentences taken bodily from the classic authors, 
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a charm like that which the reader of Thackeray 
who knows his Horace well gets from the many, 
many passages in which Thackeray manifestly had 
Horace in mind, though there is nothing in Thack- 
eray's words to indicate this to the profanum valgus. 

C. KL 



AETA5 SENESCIT 
Bx Ullze Teaaytonfaiao 

En portum, socii! Navis iam vela tumescunt; 

illic oceanus latiis tristisque patescit. 

O nautae, qui participes iam saepe fuistis 

mecum sudoris, rationum, omnisquc pericli, 

qui laetis animis solem tonitrumque tulistis, 

omnibus in rebus fortes ac fronte serena, 

paulatim, fratres, ego vosque senescimus omnes ! 

Conveniunt tamen et senibus decus atque labores. 

Terminal omnia mors; prius autem sunt facienda 

quae nos cum Divis mortalcs esse renisos 

nee post degenerasse per aevum testificentur. 

Vespere vix inito scintillant lumine saxa 

et, moriente die longo, nunc luna gradatim 

subsequiiur ; variis trepidat pelagus resonatque 

undique vocibus. Haud serum est, socii comitesque, 

solem alium stellasque novas petere atque videre. 

Solvite ct e transtris pariter diffindite sulcos, 

murmura dante mari magno; nam stat mihi fixum 

navem ultra solem occiduum, qua sidcra nostra 

aequore se tingunt, propellere, donee obibo. 

Forsitan irrequies nos provehat unda deorsum; 

forsitan attingamus agros sedesque beatas, 

atque virum nobis notum videamus Achillem. 

Multum perdidimus, sed adhuc multum superest quod 

perpetuet famam factorum et consiliorum 

quae per nos iuvenes caelum terrasque movebant. 

Aequus inest nobis animus, fortis, generosus; 

debilitant nos fatum annique, sed usque volemus 

conari, petere ac reperire, et cedere nusquam. 

Talb University. TrACY PeCK 



THE SHIP 

(Horace. Carmina 1. 14) 

Must the flood bear thee seaward once again, 
Poor ship? Once more attempt the troubled main? 
Nay I to the port, ere striving be in vain. 

Thine oars are broken ; and the useless mast 
Too well affirms how swift the furious blast 
That from the South her might against thee cast. 

Creaking, the yard-arms dangle in the air; 

Nor may thy hull, though lapped with cordage, dare 

Billows that flout such impotent repair. 

But thou art builded of the Pontic pine? 

And thou wouldst boast thee of that famous line? 

Oh, empty boast ! Oh, desperate design ! 

Think, when destruction in the winged gale 
Swoops on thy flying shreds of tattered sail, 
What gods may save thee, what laments avail. 

Never would wary mariner confide 

In fair adornment of his vessel's side: 

Beware 1 The wind shall mock thee, and the tide. 



Once my anxiety and bitterness. 

Now a deep longing and a sore distress — 

How shall my heart know quietude, unless 

Thou shun the peril of the frothing seas. 

Where only thy swift ruin could appease 

The ghastly, silver-shining Cyclades? 

Edmund Barss 

Thb Hotchkiss School, Lakeville. Conn. 



Apropos of the remarks in The Classical Week- 
ly, 2. ys* concerning Secretary Root's (suppos- 
able) interest in things classical (with which I agree), 
it may be interesting to knew that from Sep- 
tember, 1864, for two or three years, Elihu Root 
taught Greek, among other subjects, in Rome Acad- 
emy (Rome, N. Y.). Among his pupils was Mr. 
Sherman, Vice-President-elect, and my father, who 
was also in Rome Academy at this time, remembers 
witnessing a lively tussle between Mr. Root and 
"Jini" Sherman, whose irrepressible jollity more 
than once proved fatal to proper academic discipline. 

New York City. HarWOOD HoADLEY 



A GREEK EPIORAil 

The following epigram from the Palatine Anthol- 
ogy (9. 560) has interest at this time. Crinagoras 
of Mitylene, who lived in the first half of the first 
century, had rebuilt his house after an earthquake 
in his native island, and in his brief prayer to the 
earthquake goddc&s^, gives interesting expression to 
ancient theories of earthquakes and to his own sen- 
sations in actual experience thereof: 

*Pt7iy\iy itaaCjy Upoci, x^o**^* ^^"""^ ^^ ffbvrov 

€tr dvifiuy aXpei f^fij. Tiva<r<r6fju€yoVf 
oIkUl fwi fiikv yeoTcvx^CL' deifui yiiff oflhna 
dWo rbaov yaLris oW' i\€\t^ofUyrjs. 
Earthquake, most dreaded of scourges, whatever thy 
cause, whether ocean's 

Current or that of the winds rouse thee to mo- 
tion, I pray. 
Spare thou the house I have newly rebuilt, for I 
never knew terror 
Such as I felt when the earth trembled and 

reeled underfoot. H. H. Yeames 

HoBAKT College, Geneva. N. Y. 



The director of the Forum excavations has been 
visiting the ruins of Roman Africa. Thamvagadi 
(or Tivaad) has been generally believed to have 
been founded by Trajan, but Sig. Boni found that 
the Trajan walls were built over others, which go 
back to the beginning of the empire. The magnifi- 
cent baths and the triumphal arch belong to the 
period of Trajan and the Antonines; but the library, 
the theater and the Capitoline temple are buildings 
which show characteristics of the time of Caesar or 
Augustus. — From The Evening Post, June 13, 
I908.« 

1 Is not this the earlie«t t«C«x*twtt \o >^t Ckna^^x c!to.\ -v-.^ 

» For a bn«i ta^t «uct Xo \\xt tTL<i^.N^>:vatA t«v VJdv6. 'wx* '^^^ ^^^ 
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The Third Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic Slates will be held at 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., on Friday and 
Saturday, April 23-24, beginning on Friday at 3.30. 
Programmes, giving ontlines of most of the papers, 
have been widely distribiited throughout the terri- 
tory covered by the Association, lo members and to 
others, and a large attendance is expected. Those 
who intend to be present over night on Friday are 
requested to notify Mr. Franklin A. Dakin, The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., that proper ar- 
rangements may be made for their comfort. 



In Cicero Cat. i, 23 wc have the following in- 
teresting passage: 

Sin antem servire meae laudi et gloriae mavis, 
egredere cnm importuna sceleratorum manu, confer 
te ad Manliiim, coneita perdilos civcs. seceme te a 
bonis, infer patriae bcllum, cxsulta impio lalrocinto. 
ut a me non eiectus ad alienos, sed invitatus ad luos 
issc vidcaris. 

I wish to direct attenlion especially lo the words 
ul a me . . . vidcaris. In Professor Bcnneli's Latin 
Grammar (Revised Edition, 1908), § 282, 1. C we 
have the following statement: "Ul non (not ne) 
is used where the negation belongs lo some single 
word, instead of lo the purpose clause as a whole". 
In Gil dersleevc- Lodge g 545, R. we read: "Ul non 
is used <in purpose dauses> when a particular 
word is negatived". Both grammars refer lo our 
passage, and to that alone, as proof of their re- 
spective statements. In the latest edition of Allen 
and Greenough, § 531. 1, N. 2, we have this: "Ut 
non sometimes occurs in clauses of purpose when 
noH belongs to some particular word: as, ul pl«ra 
noH dicam (Manil. 44), to avoid unnecessary talk". 

Let us consider first the passage from the first 
ion. As a matter of fact there is no 
1 in this passage. The ut clause is a 
lative in spirit from beginning to end ; 
! properly used for at, and for nothing 
else; nothing else is possible. In the combination 
non . . . sed, the stress is always on the second 
phrase or clause, and the whole is affirmative, not 
negative. '1 he thought can best be brought out by 
a paraphra"ic, ul iid tui's iiivilalus poUus quain ad 
alienos cicctus issc vidcaris. Mark the difference 



Catiline c 
true negatio 
climax affirii 
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between the sentence before us and such a construc- 
tion as that in Gellius 16, 10. 6 Pettmus igitur ne 
Annalem nunc Q. Etmii, sed duodecim tabalas legi 
arbitrere, et quid sit, in ea lege proletarius civis in- 
terpretere. Gellius coutd perfectly well have written 
Pelimus ut non Annalem . . . sed duodecim tabulas 
legi arbitrere. No one would maintain that the 
two forms are identical, la the words- that Gellius 
actually wrote the clause beginning with ne is at 
first negative, then positive in its general spirit ; 
'I beg you not to think , . . but to think' ; hence we 
have ne. In the form involving ut non. . . sed the 
spirit is throughout, as said above, affirmative ; hence 
we should have ut, nothing else. The negative par- 
ticle is as fully independent of ul in this latter version 
as it is in such a construction as we find in Gellius 
19, 8, 12 Sed haec ego dixi, non ut huius sententiae 
legisqiie fundus subscriptorque lierem, sed ut ne 
Caesaris, viri docti, opinionem desfitucrem, or in 
Pliny Epp. 2. 6. 2 non ut potestas eligendi. sed ne 
ius essel recusandi. 

In the Catitinarian passage, then, ut and non do 
not in any sense belong together; any statement 
which unites them is i. [accurate and misleading. 

Nor is the statement in Allen and Greenough 
concerning Manil. 44, «J plura non dicam. any hap- 
pier than that of Messrs. Bennett and Gildersleeve- 
Lodge concerning the Catilinarian passage. What 
we ha; e here is a good example of the adherescent 
non. which corresponds to the adherescent oi seen 
e. g. in oiJ *ii>i( . Another example of non so used 
occurs in Horace Epp. i. 5, 21 ff. Haec ego pro- 
curare . . . imperor . , . ne non ct cantharus et lanx 
ostendat tibi te. 

With the passage in Cic. Cat. 1 
pare e. g. Cic. Cat. 1. 27 Tune e 
tiere, ut abs te non emis 

in urbem esse videatur, Liw 21, 5. 3 in Olcadum 
prius fines . . . induxit exercitum, ul non petisse 
Sagunlinos, sed rerum serie . . , tractus ad id helium 
posset, and Cic. C. M. 3** tantiim cibi et po- 



. 23 I would c 
c urbc, sed t 



i adhibendiim ut reficianlui 






mantur, a passage kindred to that which prompted 
this note (Professor Bennett, however, prefers to re- 
gard this clause as consecutive) ; we might easily 
write here taniuin , , , adhibendum ut non oppri- 
manlur sed reficiantur vires, C, K 
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THE HELVETIAN QUARTET^ 

II and III: Nammeius and Verucloetius 
Caes. B. G. I. 7-8 

In the drama of the Helvetian migration, as pre- 
sented to us by Caesar, the real action is two or 
three years subsequent to the career of its first- 
named character. The fact that that personage had 
either lived or died seems not to have moved the 
balance up or down, now that the nation had once 
determined upon the exodus. And yet, though the 
Helvetians were doubtless relieved of an incubus in 
the death of Orgetorix, it may have been the spirit 
of the great leader that was still laboring among 
his people. It is not improbable that the enthusiasm 
he had engendered now brought them to a fulfill- 
ment of their long-cherished and much-elaborated 
plans. The migration was now at last to take place. 

The appointed Fifth belore the April Kalends was 
approaching. The tribes were assembling. There 
was but a bridge to cross. Caesar, reputed to be the 
new Governor of the Province, was far away in 
Rome, and, if all that had been said of him was 
true, he would be but a straw in the way. A po- 
litical intriguer, who cared most for his personal 
appearance and plenty of money to squander and 
the acclaims of the populace at the games, who was 
a C. Julius Caesar when Helvetia chose to march? 

What must have been the surprise of these, *the 
bravest of the Gauls' (i. i), to find this lady's- 
man from Rome suddenly transported to the banks 
of the Rhone, with a scarlet cloak on, a soldier! 
He had cut away the bridge at Geneva — why had 
they not thought of that bridge? A legion was 
patrolling the south bank of the river. These were 
trifling matters, to be sure; but it seems now to have 
occurred to the Helvetians that, after all, it might 
be expedient to have an understanding with the 
new man from Rome, especially as he was so con- 
veniently near and seemed to be asking an explana- 
tion. The sign *No Trespassing* is written all over 
this world, but it is strange what indifferent atten- 
tion the placard may command, unless there be a 
sponsor near at hand. These same Helvetians that 
had S04)romptly arrested their own misguided states- 
man and had insisted on a rigid enforcement of 
their own rights had yet thought to be independent 
of all international considerations. Their avowed 
policy meant nothing less than to transmit a living 
train that would reach, at the lowest estimate, thirty 
miles in length, through the possessions of others, 
presumably without harm to the latter, and event- 
ually to preempt new territory by right of conquest 
and occupation. In the era of Gallic independence, 
when might was the ruling principle, the ius gentium 
was necessarily an almost unheard-of dictum. Ac- 
cordingly, the Helvetians seem to have been sur- 

* See Tbe Classical Wbekly. a. i^S'iSo. 



prised to find other people disturbed over their pro- 
posed movements. That their neighbors and the 
Romans should enter protest was apparently a new 
factor in their calculations. 

The legation that now waited upon Caesar would 
seem almost a farcical formality, as the subsequent 
attitude of the Helvetii proved. They were de- 
cided to make their march, and that too through 
the Province. Caesar's consent or refusal was 
wholly irrelevant to the issue. Quite probably they 
never dreamed that the new proconsul would mani- 
fest even the least hesitation in the -face of so tre- 
mendous and awe-inspiring a military demonstra- 
tion. The object of the embassy was, therefore, to 
satisfy mere technicalities or courtesies. Perhaps, 
to express it more roughly from the barbarian 
standpoint, it was to brush Caesar aside with as 
little friction as possible. 

The language of the Helvetian ambassadors is 
not mere craft on the part of French ancestry. What 
appears to be personal shrewdness in Nammeius and 
his colleagues, in claiming to have but one route, 
and in pledging absolute restriction from plundering, 
may have been but the expression of a national 
motif, a fixed resolve, on the part of the tribe as 
a whole, a selfish determination to carry out their 
policy, irrespective of the havoc which that policy 
might work upon their fellow-creatures of the Prov- 
ince and greater Gaul. 

Said Nammeius and Verucloetius, the Chairmen 
of the embassy, as they stood in the presence of the 
man they so little knew, "It is our intention to 
pass through the Province without working it any 
harm'*. Caesar may be misquoting them here, but. 
granting the correctness of the narration, had they 
said "It is our desire", instead of "our intention", 
it might have made a more kindly impression. They 
spoke the truth, for their determination had long 
been formed, only they had not reckoned upon 
Caesar's intcrcessio. 

As to their "working no harm" in their passage 
— that was but a weak attempt at evasion. The 
lie and the impossibility of it were all too close 
to the surface. The Helvetians knew, and Caesar 
knew, but it sounded well. The red wake which 
the Cimbri had left behind them was all too recent 
an argument in refutation. And the final event in 
this case of the Helvetii proved the assumption 
Some months later (i. 11), after Caesar had been 
forced to return beyond the Alps for more troops 
and the Helvetians meanwhile had been left to make 
the Pas de I'Ecluse, the Haeduans waited upon the 
proconsul immediately upon his return, with a 
remonstrance couched in language of justifiable in- 
dignation, picturing all the horrors of an actual in- 
vasion ; the Ambarri, their clansmen, added that they 
were wholly at the mercy of the conquerors; the 
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Allobroges were in positive flight and were taking 
refuge with the Roman Governor. "Nothing but the 
actual soil itself is left to us now". 

The Helvetians unfortunately have no defense, 
for we possess no picture of what they could do 
under restraint. Even without the testimony of 
Caesar, the conjecture would be strong that, after 
their final rebuff at Geneva and their subsequent dis- 
astrous attempt to force a passage over the gov- 
ernor's veto (i. 8), the invaders would make no 
effort to carry out their original conciliatory prom- 
ises. When actuated by revenge, the leap to the 
other extreme would be an easy one — to do as much 
damage to the allies of Rome as was within their 
power. But when we find the tribe employing the 
mediation of Dumnorix and exchanging hostages 
with the Sequani, making the same overtures as 
they had to Caesar (i. 9), their ghastly tour down 
the banks of the Rhone and up the Arar is an argu- 
ment that cannot be expunged. Dio Cassius (38. 32) 
credits them with having peremptorily broken faith 
with the Sequani. We probably have then a true 
narration of what the tribe was capable of doing 
under ordinary and natural circutnstances. Caesar's 
assumption and reply to the Helvetians on this one 
score were therefore most justifiable. He well 
knew that, with all possible precautions, great dam- 
age would inevitably result from the transit of so 
great a body of people. And he doubtless knew 
too, just what Orosius has stated in his narrative, 
that, "after Orgetorix had been arrested and driven 
to his death, the rest of the nobility had been un- 
able to restrain the masses of the people, now that 
they had once been aroused to the idea of plunder" 
(6. 7. 4). Evidently, one of the principal incen- 
tives toward the migration was this latter, the hope 
of plunder. Well was it for Caesar that his reasons 
for resisting the Swiss invasion were just and 
worthy, which, in truth be it said, cannot always be 
asserted of his pretexts. 

As if to preclude all possible argument, Nammeius 
and Verucloetius now said, "We have no other way 
to go". There is almost an approach to irony in 
the way Caesar begins a previous chapter (6) with 
the statement 'There were, in all, two roads by 
which they could leave home", and then, two chap- 
ters later, quotes without attempt at refutation this 
deliberate scheme of the Helvetian ambassadors to 
impose upon him. Nothing was said of the second 
road, the one eventually adopted; for the tribesmen 
had abandoned it as the more difficult and danger- 
ous. The effrontery and duplicity of the Helvetians* 
argimient were superb, but found a penalty in the 
summary way in which Caesar later taught them 
a third road they had not reckoned upon, the road 
back home again. 



Their brief message was closed — indeed there had 
been but little to say — with the request that Caesar's 
sanction be permitted them. 

The picture given us by Caesar's own hand, of 
this ancient international conference at Geneva, is 
very meager, true to the unity and brevity of his 
narration. The speech of the Helvetian envoys is 
necessarily brief. The reply of the Roman, as 
stated by the Roman himself, is yet briefer. Indeed, 
it was not a reply at all, but a postponement of it. 
Dio Cassius (38. 31) informs us that, while demand- 
ing two weeks in which to consider the proposition, 
Caesar yet threw out hopes to the Helvetians that 
there was a likelihood of his granting their request. 
It may 'be that Caesar actually did go to that ex- 
tent in order to carry out his real designs and to 
prevent any hostile movements meanwhile on the 
part of the barbarians. Perhaps Caesar looked upon 
it as measure for measure. Nammeius and Veru- 
cloetius had attempted to present their fallacies in 
pacificatory language. Caesar in turn may have been 
parrying with them in the use of questionable diplo- 
macy. His pretended overtures, if he really made 
any, only deepen the game of deception. 

It may be that no direct statement on the part 
of Caesar, but his very act in delaying the moment 
of decision, was what really inspired the Helvetians 
with the conviction that a passage would eventually 
be granted them, Nammeius and his fellow legates 
may have read in this apparently weak postpone- 
ment a confirmation of the impressions they had 
previously derived from the rumors about this same 
Caesar, the dilettante from Rome, now trying to 
pose as a soldier. Was he not plainly displaying 
a woeful lack of decision, in fact practically confess- 
ing his inability to act? What difference could a 
delay of two weeks make in the situation? After 
all, the weakling might as well have made imme- 
diate answer and have acknowledged the hopeless- 
ness of his position. Caesar was a coward, afraid 
to own his defeat and blindly putting off the day 
of surrender under a vain pretence of farther de- 
liberation. 

While Caesar's real or fancied attitude at this 
conference has been much discussed, the motive of 
the Helvetians too in accepting the proposal of an 
adjourned session is a problem. Either the Roman 
was insistent and carried his point against remon- 
strance, or the barbarians were entirely persuaded 
of his apparent good-intentions. Could there have 
been a smothered impatience that so foolish a pre- 
text should block the way, or did Nammeius and 
Verucloetius leave Caesar's presence, satisfied in 
their own minds of the expediency of waiting the 
proposed time and that it meant inevitable sur- 
render any way? It has been rather plausibly sug- 
gested that the Helvetians as a nation had not yet 
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fully assembled and that the embassy therefore felt 
no serious reluctance in accepting the half-month's 
delay. It would merely insure the more perfect 
concentration of the tribes. We do not 1cnow 
whether the ambassadors experienced any opposi- 
tion in inducing the tribes to comply with the post- 
ponement of their exodus. However that may be, 
the Helvetii waited. Blind they must have been, 
for meanwhile, secretly but surely, Caesar's troops 
were mobilizing and the redoubts were going up on 
the south bank of the Rhone. 

It was doubtless an exciting scene on those April 
Ides that followed, when the Swiss envoys returned, 
according to the agreement. If a suspicion of Cae- 
sar's treachery had in the meantime dawned upon 
the blunt intelligence of the barbarians, if evidences 
of stronger barricading and intrenching greeted the 
envoys on their second visit to the praetorium at 
Geneva, we may well imagine that little deference 
was wasted by the Helvetii upon their scorned and 
suspected foe. And as for Caesar, if he had possibly 
given out the impression of vacillation at their first 
conference, he was certainly masterful now. "Posi- 
tively no passage could be granted". But the climax 
was contained in the clause that followed; "If you 
attempt to use force, I shall resist you". Astounded 
that the Roman should be thus peremptory, chag- 
rined that they had been deceived, angry that they 
should even be threatened, the Helvetians in mingled 
confusion and wrath returned to their nation. And 
we may be sure that the affronted ambassadors 
were among the foremost in leading those impetuous, 
ill-concerted, disastrous sorties that followed. 

Nammcius and Vcrucloetius disappear from the 
narrative and we know nothing of their subsequent 
career. Highest nobles that they were, they doubt- 
less led in battle as in statecraft. The probabilities 
arc, therefore, strong that these two chieftains per- 
ished in some one of the several conflicts with Cae- 
sar. They may have yielded up their dauntless 
spirits in the attempts to storm the Rhone (i. 8). 
They may have been cut off with the unfortunate 
detachment that had not yet crossed the Saone (i. 
12). We should prefer to think of them as having 
survived these fatalities, to fall finally with the thou- 
sands of their compatriots in that last great battle 
near Bibracte (i. 23-26). 

Frederic Stanley Dunn 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 



REVIEWS 

Homer's Iliad : First Three Books and Selections. 
Edited for the use of Schools, by J. R. Sit- 
lington Stcrrett. New York: American Book 
Co. (1907)- Pp. VIII + 179 (text) + 270 
(notes) + 161 (vocabulary). 

Part I. 
Professor Stcrrett, after spending many years in 
travel and the study of archaeology, returns defi- 



nitely with this edition to the study of the epic, to 
which his earlier years were devoted. This latest 
book is a work of ripe scholarship and there is 
evident on every page the fruit of unwearied in- 
dustry. I know of no other English edition which 
shows such familiarity with the land and the scenes 
of the Iliad, or has so many archaeological notes 
and illustrations. The vocabulary has been pre- 
pared with unusual pains and skill, the definitions 
are clear, and show taste and discernment, the ety- 
mologies are full and agree with the best in modem 
scholarship. In archaeological matters and in vo- 
cabulary this edition leaves little to be desired. 

The explanatory notes are too numerous to be 
discussed in detail; so I shall make a few com- 
ments on the annotations of the first one hundred 
verses. 

Vs. 2. "odXofUyrip: the lengthening of the first 
syllable (to make the word dactvHc, D. 55). 
is found in but few words". A glance at the writ- 
ings of Schulze, Danielsson and Solmsen on the sub- 
ject will show that such lengthening is common. 
Then the reference to D. 55 (D. denotes the 53 
pages, with 251 paragraphs, on the Dialect of Homer) 
puts odXofji'yri in the same category with ^twos, 
KovpoSf Ka\6s. kt\ , words in which the long 
syllable is due to an original digamma and is not 
involved in metrical lengthening. These words be- 
long to a separate class and should not be confused 
with the word under discussion in the note. 

Vs. 3. ""AtJi . . . The word always refers to the 
god, and not ... to the lower world". In Iliad 
23. 244 there is one sure example of Hades as the 
name of the place. 

Vs. 4. '*Vevx«. . . The actions of l^iywi' and 
vpoLaypep were done and over with in the past, 
but that of Hrevxe was in progress in the past . . .". 
The time of all the verbs is the same: the aorists 
simply supply the details. Cf. Gildersleeve, Syntax 
211: "The situation is described by the imperfect 
and isolated points presented by the aorist". 

Vs. 5. "olupoiffi: . . . said with reference to 
those birds that soar in solitary (derived from olos 
alone) isolation . . . ". Now turn to the vocab- 
ulary: **olia 6s (dfierdi, eagle, aids, 6fniiv6s) ...'*. 
Here there is no reference to the derivation given 
in the notes. 

Vs. 6. *The slow, impressive spondees at the be- 
ginning of the verse are intended to attract one's 
attention and fix it on what follows". Anyone in- 
clined to see impressive spondees might well ponder 
over this oft-repeated verse: 

is ft^ daaixlydovs pdrret iv^ras XaOo'arro. 

Vs. 16. "The masculine caesura of the fourth 
foot assigns 5i5w to 'Arpc/80, otherwise it might 
be taken with Koafffyrope". This is simply a 
matter of editing, since it would be just as true 
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to say that the feminine caesura of the third foot, 
the most common caesura, assigns Ww to ifocr/ii^opc. 

Vs. 18. **dwtuLTa: ddfuL means a chamber, 
therefore dti>fiaTa means strictly a house, mansion, 
because a house is composed of a nutnber of iso- 
lated chambers'*. Witte has maintained that no such 
distinction exists, and the examination of any ten 
passages where the words are found will show that 
he is correct. 

Vs. 22. "The spondee in the second foot gives 
the verse a weak and halting rhythm". Then most 
of Homer halts with it, since there are, according 
to Ludwich, 240 verses in the. first book which have 
a spondee in the second foot. 

Vs. 25. "d^fet: the imperfect implies a series 
of actions or a single action in progress in the past; 
the dismissal was not an instantaneous act". Cf. 
Gildersleeve A. J. P. 4. 160: "So rooted is the 
tendency in beginners to consider imperfect pro- 
longed and aorist momentary that a course of 
€^06t with the imperfect and of high numbers 

with the aorist is necessary to get them into right 
habits of thought". A similar note on the imperfect 
a few lines below seems to me to contain the same 
error. 

Vs. 27. Here there is a reference to D. 14, which 
has this sentence: "Verses with five consecutive 
dactyls are comparatively rare and are always used 
with a purpose; namely, to depict the rapid move- 
ment of the action or mental excitement". As 
Homer has over 5,000 such verses they ar^ hardly 
comparatively rare, and they are not always used 
to picture haste and excitement, as this common 
verse will show: 

aOrdp hrcl xinrios Kal iSrir^os i^ Upov ctvTo 
Indeed at least one-half of such verses give a pic- 
ture of calm or quiet ; so, when Zeus comes into 
the presence of Hera at verse 536, he tries to look 
calm and unconcerned, but the verse has five dactyls. 
Many of the verses in the Catalogue of the Ships 
have five dactyls. 

Vs. 31. "Elsewhere dhr dw is always used with 
the genitive and expresses voluntary approach". 
Even in this text in Z. 127 the verb is used with 
the dative. This verb is so common with the dative 
in Homer that the dative has a distinct definition 
of its own. 

Vs. 35. "KiJtv; , . . not while going f but after he 
had gone'*. As such a meaning is impossible in 
the frequent verse, 

ffm, iroXXd ^i fwi Kpadlrj irdp^vpe /c(6rrt, 

I prefer to translate it, as he zvent, in the present 
passage. 

Vs. 47. ^Kivridivroi: genitive absolute". Homer 
makes rather scant use of the genitive absolute, so 
that I prefer to regard this as joined in loose con- 
nection with the preceding genitive. 



Vs. 48. "He (i. e. Apollo) was seated on a 
cloud". What proof is there of this? This seems 
opposed to the quotation from Lessing given on the 
next page. If Apollo remained above the clouds, 
what is the force of §v ^^ «»^* OiJX</,. tow? 

Vs. 53. "... The verse is rhythmically poor, 
because the caesura does not mark a pause in the 
sense, but actually separates d.¥& from its noun, and 
there is no following caesura". The verse is poor, 
but the real weakness is in the fact that the verse 
is divided at the end of the third foot. 

Vs. 54. *'rj JcicdT];: supply ^fJ^pq^, dative of time. 
. . . 'I'he fact that ^a*^w could be omitted shows 
that it was more commonly used than ^iMp 
We, too, may omit day, but not the rarer word 
morn'*. The important fact that ^''ap is used thirty 
times as often in Homer as iti*-ipc. shows that it 
was common. The fact that ^m^/>i? is a very in- 
digestible cretic may explain the poet's hesitancy in 
using it. However, the phrase metri causa is not 
lightly to be employed; see Professor Gildersleeve's 
comments in A. J. P. 29. 376. In regard to the last 
part of the note, that morn may not be omitted, cf. 
Gray's Elegy: 

The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church- way path we saw him 
borne. 

There can be no question that morn is understood 
here with 'next'. 

Vs. 54. *' * Ka\i<r<raro I . . . The active would have 
been used if Achilles had called them personally, 
but the causative middle means, caused the herald 
to summon them". No such distinction can properly 
be drawn, as has been shown by Gildersleeve, Syn- 
tax, 150. So an examination of all the uses of 
dparo convinces me that the note to vs. 56, "the 
middle means to see with sympathetic eye", has 
nothing to support it. 

Vs. 59. **rd\iv always mean.«» back in Homer, 
never again, for a second time". Yet in his own 
vocabulary he quotes B. 276 as a sure example of 
this word meaning 'again', 'for a second time', and 
that is not the only one in Homer. 

Vs. 71. ** flXioy: means Troy-land, the realm of 
Priam, not Troy, which is fL\tos'\ I do not get 

the drift of this note, since in the vocabulary this 
very passage is cited to prove the thing here denied. 

Vs. 71. In the Iliad "eftf-w . . . always takes the 
accusative, and always follows its case". Capelle 
gives a long list of passages where this word pre- 
cedes the accusative. This error also is not in the 
vocabulary. 

Vs. ys- **^"^ <ppov4<av: wisely, not kindly; with 
good sense, not with good intent". A wrong defi- 
nition, as Od. 7. 74 shows. Capelle gives the proper 
meaning as follows: "e5 <ftpov€iv ri t, gut gegen 
jmdn gesinnt sein". 
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Vs. 83. ^'ffr-fiBwav. plural, because there are two 
sides to the body". The word is phiral, in general, 
when the idea of body is ignored and it refers to 
the mind; it is then equivalent to 4>P^^ whose num- 
ber it takes. Thus all connection with "two sides" 
is gone. 

Vs. 88. " depKOfUtwo: found only here in this 
sense". Look at Od. 16. 439. 

Vs. 98. **vplw: in Homer regularly takes the aorist 
infinitive, with three exceptions". Inexact, since 
it is also used with the finite moods, as well as the 
infinitive. 

Lack of space compels me to omit other points 
in the first one hundred verses where I prefer 
a different interpretation. The looseness of the 
notes does not show itself in the vocabulary, whifh 
often supplies the needed correction for the anno- 
tation. The part called Dialect of Homer shares 
the weakness of the notes rather than the strength 
of the vocabulary. I select this one example, Dialect 
203, C: "^A" is always future". This word is not 
future in comparisons and general expressions. The 
"always" of the Dialect is properly changed to "of- 
ten" in the vocabulary. . The theory, advanced with- 
out qualification on page 2 of the Dialect, that the 
hexameter is due to the union of two dactylic 
tripodics into one verse, was much questioned be- 
fore this book was written, 1)ut now seems fully 
discredited by the investigations -of Sommer, 
Schroeder, and Drewitt. 

A discussion of the text wil! follow in a subse- 
quent number of The Classical Weekly. 

NoRTHWBSTBRN Univbrsity JoHN A. ScOTT 



A First Latin Book. By Clifford H. Moore. New 
York: D. C. Apple ton & Co. (1903). The 
Twentieth Century Text Book Series. Pp. xri 
-h 298. 
The Elements of Latin. By Clifford H. Moore and 
John J. Schlicher. New York: D. C. Appleton 
& Co. (1906). The Twentieth Century Text 
Book Series. Pp. xii + 284. 
Professor Moore's First Latin Book makes a 
notable addition to the number of such books already 
on the market. Its method and scope, indeed, arc 
in some respects unique. The author evidently has 
little sympathy with the modern tendency of making 
the subject too easy and the gap too great between 
the first year Latin and the second year readings 
in Caesar and Ncpos. This standard of thorough- 
ness, therefore, makes the book better adapted to 
the use of students of maturer age than to very 
young beginners. 

The order of the presentation of the lessens is 
on the whole admirable. The author has steered a 
middle course l>etwcen the overcrowding of forms 
and principles and the too fragmentary and scatter- 



ed arrangement of the same. A particular feature 
is the introduction of the subjunctive mode as early 
as the Twenty-ninth Lesson. In the treatment of 
this mode, also, we find a departure from the gen- 
eral custom in such books in the introduction of 
the independent uses before the more common?y em- 
ployed dependent constructions. This early presenta- 
tion of the subjunctive uses affords ample op;>or- 
tunity for their thorough mastery before the com- 
pletion of the book. The principles of indirect dis- 
course are introduced in the Forty-first Lesson, and 
their explanation in connection with that of the 
subject and object infinitive makes a very clear ex- 
position of this difficult construction. This early 
treatment of these two stumbling blocks in the be- 
ginner's progress and their frequent repetition 
throughout the remainder of the book are a strong 
recommendation to those teachers who, on taking 
up second year reading, find a general misunder- 
standing or ignorance of these important matters. 

In the exposition of other syntactical matters, 
stress is laid on the points common both to Latin 
and English, and all the ordinary constructions are 
gradually developed and fully illustrated. 

The division of the i-stems of the third declension 
into regular and mixed classes, while scientifically 
accurate, may tend to cause a needless confusion 
in the mind of the be^nner in a matter which is 
already confusing enough. 

The vocabulary contains about eight hundred and 
fifty words of common occurrence in Caesar and 
Nepos. Each word, moreover, is used, during the 
course of the lesson, at least eight times, thus en- 
suring an opportunity for frequent repetition. 

The exercises from Latin into English and vice 
versa are very full, each set averaging eight to ten 
sentences. Easy connected readings in Latin, drawn 
largely from Livy, Florus, Eutropius, Viri Romae 
and other sources, are introduced as early as the 
eighth lesson and gradually increase in difficulty 
with the student's growing ability to read. At the 
end of the book are appended the chapters ou 
Caesar's Invasion of Britain, thus affording some 
actual reading of one of the most interesting ep- 
isodes of the Commentaries before undertaking the 
work of the second year. 

Another feature which will appeal to many teach- 
ers is the practice of making frequent references to 
the leading school grammars. 

The type and appearance of the book are ex- 
cellent and in general uniformity with the other text 
books of the Twentieth Century Series. 

The Elements of Latin is in no respect a revision 
or rehash of Professor Moore's First Latin Book. 
In several points, indeed, it differs radically both 
in form and purpose from the previous work. It 
is intended for a younger class of students than the 
First Latin Book, and, while no attempt has been 
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made to make the book too easy, yet its rompass 
has been considerably decreased. It contains, how- 
ever, matter siliicient for the work of one school 
year and should not be completed, under ordinary 
circumstances, before the expiration of that time. 

Scattered throughout the book at frequent inicr- 
vals are six general review exercises, which sum 
up concisely the different matters treated and present 
a bird's-eye view of the forms, constructions and 
idioms which the student has already mastered. 

Special stress is laid on irregular forms and 
words. They appear, however, individually in the 
different vocabularies and later on are finally grouped 
in lessons which are given up solely to their pre- 
sentation. 

Another quite unique feature of this book is the 
importance given to common phrases and idiomatic 
expressions. By frequent cross-references and re- 
view summaries these matters are kept constarutly 
before the student's mind. 

All the ordinary constructions are developed natur- 
ally, although many uses which are closely allied 
to English are frequently introduced without com- 
ment before they are presented in their regular syn- 
tactical order. 

The exercises from Latin into English and from 
English into Latin in this book are entirely new. 
They are full and consist invariably of complete 
sentences. Unlike the First Latin Book, however, 
supplementary connected readings in Latin are not 
introduced until the Fiftieth Lesson. This lack of 
supplementary reading, nevertheless, is practically 
compensated for by the fact that many of the Latin 
exercises consist of regularly connected sentences in 
which the student receives constant drill in all kinds 
of connecting forms. 

To each lesson after the fiftieth a supplementary 
reading exercise is appended. These exercises, how- 
ever, are so arranged that they contain no construc- 
tion not previously studied, and in their vocabulary 
the number of new words is reduced to a minimum. 

At the end of the book are found two long se- 
lections for reading, of which the first is based on 
the story of Androclus and the Lion in Aulus Gellius, 
and the second is adapted to the beginner's needs 
from Ritchie's The Argonauts. 

In general, then, the Elements of Latin, with its 
small compass and full grammatical expositions and 
illustrations and with its simplified vocabulary, 
idioms and constructions, is well adapted to the use 
of that class of students for whom it is intended. 

Charles C Delano, Jr. 

Bbooklyn Latin School. Brooklyn 



H. S. Scribner, of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Professor Scribner presented a very scholarly paper 
on The Position of Women in Ancient Greece and 
Rome. This paper showed a wide acquaintance with 
the women of classical literature and gave a very 
interesting interpretation of the social problems in 
the light of the present century. 

Every reader of The Classical Weekly would 
appreciate this paper. Perhaps Professor Scribner 
will allow it to be published. This paper was made 
the subject of an interesting discussion. 

The Association voted to have a Round Table at 
its meeting January 23, 1909. 

The January meeting proved to be more than the 
most hopeful member had anticipated. 

A class-room scene was presented in which Pro- 
fessor H. L. Smith, principal of Alleghany High 
School, spoke on Declensions and Conjugations; 
Professor J. B. Hench, of Shadyside Academy, on 
Vocabularies and Translations; Miss D. E. Lovejoy, 
of Pennsylvania College for Women, on Syntax. 

Such thoughts as these were presented: 

If the Latin language seems dead to a student it 
is because a live teacher has not animated the de- 
clensions and conjugations. The English language 
is inflected as much as the Latin, only its forms have 
somewhat disappeared. 

Too many students give one word the same trans- 
lation everywhere they meet it. 

The vocabularies prepared by Professor Lodge and 
Mr. Browne were made the subject of much discus- 
sion. 

In the matter of syntax definite words should be 
designed for special study. 

Everyone present took part in the discussion. 

Dr. John B. Kelso, of Grove City College, will 
deliver a lecture on The Greek Theater on Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

Then at the next regular meeting the Association 

will read the Agamemnon of Aeschylus in the 
original. 

Definite assignments have been made to make the 

interpretation and enjoyment of the play as real as 

possible. N. Anna Petty, Sec. 

Caknegie, Pa.. February 6, 1909. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OP 
PITTSBURGH 1 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vi- 
cinity was addressed December 12, 1908, by Professor 

1 By an nnfortunate oversight the publication of this notice haa been 
nach delayed. C. K. 



I send you a few 'modern versions* that my 
pupils have recently offered me. 

At rcli(]ua multitudo puerorum muHerumquc ; 
*bu: the remaining crowd of boys and mules' (how 
I have escaped this for twenty-five years I do not 
know) ; supplex tua numina posco, 'as a supple- 
ment I ask thy assistance'; et alas cxuit ct gressu, 
'and he took off his wings and shoes'. 

Some yeats ago a pupil translated untcus anser 
erat by 'the answer was unique*. 

J. B. Hench 

Shadyside AcAD£iiY«P\U«.V^>rc^ 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

hy Charlu Knapp^ Ph.D,^ Barnard College^ ColumhiaUni'versity 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far. about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KN APP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVER Y 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

5end for descriptive circafair 

SCOTT, PORBSMAN AND COMPANY, Poblishers 
378-3M Wabash Aveoue, Chicago 



ROEHR PUBLISHING CO. 

PRINTERS 

55 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, ^. Y. 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By fV. B. Gunnison &fV. H. Harley^ Erasmus Hall High School 

All the text. Rrammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. 11.26. 

THC riRST YEAR Or I^ATIN 

By the same authors: a preparation for Caesar . $1.00 

SILVER, BURDETT 6, COMPANY 



NEW YORK 



BOSTON 



CHICAGO 



FOR THE BEGINNER IN LATIN 

In the choice and ordpr of topics, 
and in the construction of exer- 
cises, PEARSON'S ESSENTIALS 
OF LAIIN seems to me to be 
better than any first year book 
that I have used. 

W. A. Robinson, 

Head of Latin Department, 

Lawrenceville School. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

too Wa5hingtoii Square. New York City. 



ALLEN AND CREENOUCH'S NEW UTIN GRAyMAR 

"We have used Allen and Greenough's 
Grammar for many years with the most 
satisfactory results. In a temporary aber- 
ration we decided to try a shorter gram- 
mar, but after using it two years we found 
results so unsatisfactory that we were 
glad to resume work with the old book. 
I can secure a better understanding of 
Latin through the use of Allen and Green- 
ough's Grammar than with any other 
book." David A. Kennedy, Prin. 

Dearborn-Morsan School. Orange. N. J. 

GINN AND COMPANY. Publishers 

Boston NowTorB Chicago London 

Gildersleeve»Lodge ^e^es 



Barss' Beginning Latin 

Barss' Writing Latin — Book I . . . 
Barss' Writing Latin— Book II 
Dotey's Exercise Books on Caesar, each 
Gilderslee¥e-Lod^e Latin Grammar 
Houltoii's Introductory Latin . . . 
Perrin's Caesar's Civil War .... 

Sallust's Catiline 

Towle It Jenks* Caesar 

Tunstairs Cicero 

And 20 other Latin books 



$1.00 
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HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPOSITION 

By CHARLES McCOY BAKER, Honce Muin School. 
Tochers CoUese. and ALEXAND^ JAMES INGUS. 
Horace Mann School. Teachen College. 1 2 mo. Qoth. 

xiii "h 463 pates. $1.00 net 

Thii h9*k consists •/ thrtt farts ArrAmgtd for fraetict in 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

^ Virgil Aeneid BooRs I-VI 

By H. B. FAIBCLOUGH, PrvfMMr •€ Latin. L«Ua4 Staa- 
ford Janlor Unlvtndty, ami SELDOM L. BBOWlf, Princi- 
pal mt Wellesley MaM. HUh Schaal. pp. lal +515 + 140 
1908. 
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As the result of a suggestion that The Classical 
Asjociation of New England and The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States cuehangc delegates 
at their annual meetings in the spring of 1909 I 
■ attended the fourth annual meeting of The Classi- 
cal Association of New England at Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, on April 2-3. All the sessions were 
largely attended. Much interest was taken in the 
papers, although, since the papers were so numer- 
ous, there was little time for discussion. The re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer showed a member- 
ship of 337 (a net gain of 13 over last year) and a 
comfortable balance in the treasury. 

The programme was as follows: The Teaching of 
literary Values in Greek Poetry, with special Ref- 
erence to the Iliad, Professor H. D. Brackett, Clark 
College; The First Book of the Odyssey, Professor 
S. E. Bassett, University of Vermont ; A Sugges- 
tion for economiring Time in First Year Greek, 
Miss R. B. Franklin, Newport (R. I.)- High School; 
The Quality of the Output in Classics of our Pre- 
paratory Schools, Dr. A. W, Roberts, Brookline 
High School ; On the Necessity of Personal At- 
tention to the individual Student, H. Roberts, Taft 
School ; The Conversion of Lucretius, Professor 
W. A. Heidel, Wesleyan University; Some Classi- 
cal Sites in Asia Minor, Professor H. W. Smyth, 
Harvard University; The Roman Forum, Professor 
Christian Huelscn ; Classical Clubj for Secondary 
Schools, W. F. .\blK)tt. Classical High School, 
Worcester, Mass.; The Future of the New England 
Academy, G. S, Stevenson, Coburn Classical In- 
stitute; Some Features of the Classical Instruction 
in English Schools, J. C. Kirlland; The Methods 
of teaching Latin in the Prussian Gymnasia, Dr. 
C. Brinkman. Prussian Exchange Lecturer, Yale 
University; The Attitude of the small College to- 
wards the Qassics, President H. A. Garfield, Wil- 
liams College: Fcrrero's View of Horace, Pro- 
fessor E. P. Morris. Yale University; Some new 
Acquisitions by the (Boston) Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dr, ,\rthur Fairb:inks, Director; Trips to Praenesle 
and Ostia with the American School at Rome, Pro- 
fessor Helen M. Searles. Mt. Holyoke College. 

Mr. Abbott spnke in most interesting fashion of 
the work of the Greek Club and the Latin CUih at 
the Worcester High School; both clubs have been 
in existence for many years, carrying out with 



success varying programmes, Mr. Kirtland's paper 
will appear in the concluding numt>ers of The 
C[«\ssiCAL Weekly for this year. The paper caused 
some discussion ; Mr. Fox of New Haven, who 
claimed to speak from much intimate knowledge of 
Engliih schools, declared that in England teachers 
in the schools spent no time discussing the 'tyranny' 
of the Universities in exacting this or that as pre- 
requisite for admission; their attitude was rather 
that of asking the Universities what they wanted and 
then of bending all their energies to the task of meet- 
ing those requirements. He suggested that Ameri- 
can teachers imitate this practice ; if our teachers 
were to slop for five years complaining of ex- 
cessive requirements by the colleges, and were to 
employ the energy thus saved to devising ways and 
means of meeting the requirements of the col- 
leges, our educational difficulties, so far, at least, 
as they now exist for '.he schools, would all be 

Dr. Brinkman talked informally, but extremely 
well. He praised Dettweilcr's book (see The 
Classical Weekly 2. 85-86), and referred to books 
by Richtcr and Ostemiann as exemplifying well 
the inductive method as used in German Gym- 
nasien. Lists of words, he said, arranged accord- 
ing to meanings and etymology, are much used. 
Careful attention is paid to pronunciation; if the 
student learns lo pronounce acairately at the out- 
set, he has practically no trouble with the reading 
of verse. If the whole of an author is not read 
as part of the regular work of a class, the teacher 
gives the contents of the whole work to the class. 
Sight work is constantly practised. Everywhere 
an effort is made for concentration. One import- 
ant point made hy Dr. Brinkm.in related to the 
system whereby the teacher is promoted with his 
class. The Latin work in ihc Gymnasien, in the 
extreme form, falls into nine divisions. The pu- 
pils have one teacher throughout' the Iowe,*t third of 
'hese nine, and one teacher again throughout the 
middle third. One can readily see the great advan- 
tages of Fiich a plan as this, particularly as applied to 
the initial stages of language instruction. Frequently 
also one teacher has both Latin and German or 
French; he can thus make the instruction in the one 
language reinforce that in the other. Or else the 
Latin teacher keeps in touch with the German 
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or French teacher, informing the latter that at a 
certain time he will take up with his class cer- 
tain phenomena of Latin; the German or French 
teacher, so far as possible, makes his work at 
that time parallel to that of his Latin colleague. 

President Garfield declared that the attitude of 
the small college, nay of any college, towards the 
Classics depends on the attitude of that college 
towards learning. Is the college only to uphold 
learning that is 'useful'? then put the Classics out. 
But he held that experience more and more clearly 
shows the necessity of making the basis of learning 
something broad, deep, enduring, something so se- 
curely founded in past experience that it shall be 
possible to put on a proper superstructure. This 
means that the attitude of the college towards the 
Classics must be distinctly friendly, because ex- 
perience has amply shown that by the Classics the 
mini is taught and disciplined in a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory way. There is no evidence whatever that 
the minds of modem youth are so diflFerent in 
fiber a.id processes from those of the youth of for- 
mer generations, which found their best training 
in the Classics, that the Classics may with safety 
be thrown out. Professor Morris took issue sharp- 
ly with Ferrero's picture of Horace, holding that 
by suppression of pertinent matters unC misinter- 
pretation of others he had presented a very errone- 
ous picture of the Roman lyric poet. In a word 
Professor Morris, speaking of a detail of Fer- 
rero's presentation of Roman history, made much 
the same comments on Ferrero's methods as were 
made in The Classical Weekly 2. 124-126 by 
Professor Botsford in his review of Volumes 3 
and 4 of the Greatness and Decline. C. K. 



THE HELVETIAN QUARTET » 

IV. Divico 

Four names are the sum of Helvetia's soldier- 
statesmen on Caesar's roster. The list began with 
an adventurer and a suicide; it closes with Divico, 
whom we should honor, with Catuvolcus (6. 31), 
Camulogenus (7. 57), and Vertiscus (8. 12), as one 
of the four 'Grand Old Men' of Gaul. Divico in 
his youth had been the forerunner and example of 
Orgetorix, but without the stigtna of conspiracy and 
treason that ruined the latter. Yet, it must be ad- 
mitted, much of Divico's early fame had approached 
dangerously near to the province of the adventurous. 

It was in 107 B. C, five years before his later 
adversary even saw the light at Rome, that Divico's 
name must have been oft-repeated in Forum and 
temple and Curia — yes, and coupled with curses and 
vows. The Cimbri and Teutones were at that time 
on their awful march through western Europe, 
sweeping all things and all creatures before them. 

1 Sec Thb Classical Wbbklv, 1. 178.181, 186-188 



For very fear of them, the Gauls were shutting 
themselves in their towns and living, in their ex- 
treme famine, upon their own flesh (7. 77. 12). 
Italy was cowering in horror, lest it also should all 
too soon be caught up in the mad vortex of the 
barbarians' course. But, as if these invaders were 
not enough in themselves, native tribes of Gaul were 
becoming intoxicated by the frightful example and 
were either joining the main horde or pursuing 
parallel tangents of their own. Such were the Ti- 
gurini, one of the four cantons of the Helvetian 
nation, who now broke loose from all restraint and 
poured themselves out upon the Province. And it 
was Divico, a chieftain then in his youthful vigor, 
that was at their head (i. 7. 2; i. 13. 2). 

Caesar's father, or perhaps his grandfather, may 
have been in the Forum one day, when a messenger 
from the far North came with startling intelligence. 
The army of L. Cassius Longinus the consul, Ma- 
rius's colleague, had been defeated, the consul him- 
self slain, and the remnants of the Roman host sent 
under the yoke by Divico and his Helvetians. The 
humiliated fugitives had purchased their ransom at 
the price of half their possessions. Pro fidem dcum! 
In malam crucem Divico! 

Curious are the coincidences that throng human 
history! There are several which Caesar, perhaps 
not inappropriately, calls to our attention in con- 
nection with this famous raid of the Tigurini. Years 
afterwards, in fact it was during his own consul- 
ship and the year preceding his departure for Gaul, 
Caesar's marriage with Calpurnia, Piso's daughter, 
brought him into unexpected closeness of relation- 
ship with Divico and the Helvetians. From his own 
wife's lips, probably, he now heard tales of that 
great defeat far back in 107 B. C, for Calpumia's 
great-grandfather had been on the staff of Cassius 
in that disastrous campaign and had been slain 
along with his general. It had a tendency at least 
to stimulate Caesar's interest in the event, especial- 
ly after later developments placed him in immediate 
contact with the chief characters themselves in the 
tragedy. 

By a second coincidence — Caesar was uncertain 
whether it was purely accidental, or actual inter- 
vention on the part of providence — the Tigurini 
whom he had so summarily cut oflF at the Saone 
(i. 12) were the self-same tribe that had wrought 
the destruction of L. Cassius. 

But last and most unique in this chain of coinci- 
dence was old Divico himself. Forty-nine years 
after his first exploits on that same soil Divico now 
came as chief of an embassy to wait on Caesar. 
It is not often that Clio, in search of a hero, will 
turn back through the records of half a century. 
Divico's name had once already been heralded to 
fame. The story of his notorious incursion may 
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still be read in the pages of Strabo (p. 293), Ap- 
pian (De R. G. 4. 3), Orosius (5. 15. 23-25), Livy 
(Ep. 65), and Tacitus (Germ. 37). 

It was a note of alarm that had dictated this 
third conference with the proconsul. The Hel- 
vetii were justly disquieted. A fourth of their num- 
ber had been crushed and dissipated. One day's 
work for Caesar and his diminutive army in bridg- 
ing the Saone was equal to twenty of theirs with 
all their hundreds of thousands (i. 13). The speed 
of this strange upstart from Rome was something 
.startling. And so, though he had played them false 
and no formalities were due the perjured Roman, 
though he was manifestly overstepping both the geo- 
graphical bounds of his province and those of his 
prerogatives in thus pursuing them, still it was the 
sense of the nation to reach their destination on the 
west coast of Gaul (i. 10. i; i. 11. t6) without ir- 
reparable loss. It was well to negotiate with Caesar 
before any farther casualties like this last one should 
be perpetrated upon them. 

Was there any special reason why the Helvetians 
should now designate the aged Divico as their chief 
envoy? Was it because they no longer cared to 
intrust matters of statecraft to younger men, lest 
the wily Roman again outwit them as he had the 
unsophisticated Nammeius and Verucloetius? Was 
it because Divico was a tried and approved diplo- 
mat, whom, through almost a century's experiences, 
they had found they could trust? Was it because, 
having been the comrade and leader of the Tigurini 
in their first war and now a survivor of bis ill-fated 
clansmen, he could be relied upon to be the more 
inspired with patriotic sympathy and therefore the 
firmer and more implacable toward their national foe? 

Whatever the reasons for naming him the pleni- 
potentiary, Divico was every whit worthy of his mis- 
sion. The years had certainly availed not to di- 
minish his splendid manhood. The old warrior was 
as .stern and scornful and unbending now as he 
could have been when, half a century before, he may 
have stood with folded arms, like pictures we some- 
times see of his illustrious kinsman, the Brennus who 
stormed Rome, and have watched the army of Cas- 
shis Longinus pass under the yoke. 

What could have been the sentiments of the pro- 
consul in meeting face to face with this grand old 
hero whose name had been a familiar execration in 
his boyhood days? Here before him, white in years, 
but with eyes as Hashing and mustache as fierce as 
those of forty years migh*t be, was this Bismarck 
of the Helvetians, transported as by magic from 
the days of long ago, his sword still unsheathed 
against the Romans and his tongue still charged 
with malice and eloquent scorn for his country's foe. 

And this is what he said (i. 13) : "If you Romans 
will make peace with us, wc Helvetians on our part 
are ready and willing to go anywhere in Gaul you 



may dictate and to settle there. But if you persist 
in your hostile attitude, remember the old-time de- 
feat you received at our hands, and remember tOG 
our own ancient valor. Simply because you have 
suddenly attacked one canton at a time when their 
comrades across the river were unable to bring them 
aid, do not for that reason either overestimate your 
own powers or despise us. As for us, we have 
been taught by our forefathers to depend upon 
bravery in the open field, not upon such stratagem 
or ambuscade as you have used. And so, beware 
lest this very spot where we are now encamped 
get its name from the calamity that shall befall 
your army and transmit the memory of it to your 
children's children". 

If the Helvetians had really contemplated a 
peaceful understanding with Caesar, that oppor- 
tunity was now forever past. Divico had allowed 
his ardor and indignation to sweep away all diplo- 
macy. The swelling boast of wh^ch he had delivered 
himself was beautifully consistent with the fiery old 
general's temper, but was not calculated to elicit 
anything but hardness of heart from the unemo- 
tional proconsul. The latter's answer to Divico's 
fierce invective was a cool, determined recital of the 
terms, upon which and upon which only could the 
Helvetii expect peace with the Roman people. It 
involved complete restitution of damaged property, 
the giving of hostages, — "Hostages! We Helvetians 
have learned from generations back to receive host- 
ages, never to give them; you Romans yourselves 
can bear witness to that" . And with this magnifi- 
cent thrust, Divico retired. 

A splendid picture of untamed defiance this, the 
hoary chieftain disdaining to parley with his Ro- 
man adversary, his pride venting itself in utter in- 
dignation and loathing at the mere mention of ser- 
vile compliance. Let us hope that in that mighty 
battle that soon followed, so near the scene of his 
youthful achievements, Divico burst that mighty 
heart of his in glorious strife. It may have been 
the grand old warrior himself who rallied the waver- 
ing line and once more renewed the battle at the 
hill (i. 25). It may have been Divico who direct- 
ed the last wild struggle amid the carts and wagons 
until late into the darkness of the night, despairing, 
yet unconquered but by death itself (i. 26). Surely 
his kingly soul could never have suffered itself to 
be a survivor of that awful carnage. Surely we can 
never imagine Divico forming one of that stricken 
procession that now turned and slowly, painfully, 
crept back, to rebuild the charred and ruined homes 
of desolate Helvetia (i. 28). 

Florus's simile is certainly euphemistic (Ep. i. 
45- 3) : "Caesar led this warlike nation back to 
their homes as a shepherd his flocks to the fold". 

Frederic Stanley Dunn 

University or Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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REVIEW 

First Three Books and Selections. Edited for the 
use of Schools, by J. R. Sitlington Stcrrett. 
New York; American Book Co. 
PART II. THE TEXTi 
This edition is based on that of the Dutch schol- 
ars, van Leeuwen and Mendes da Costa, and is the 
first serious attempt to introduce into our secondary 
schools a conjectural instead of the traditional text 
of Homer. 

Omitting minor details, such as case endings and 
forms, the most striking divergences from the tra- 
ditional text are the attempted restoration of the 
digamma, the restoration of the augment, substi- 
tution of « for dr, and the regular use of the 
dative plural ending -^t. My comments will be in re- 
gard to these changes. 

In the Preface is this sentence: "It cannot be 
denied that the digamma was pronounced when the 
Iliad was composed". Yet it is denied by many of 
those best qualified to speak; cf. Cauer, Grund- 
fragen, p. 63: "Die epischen Gesaenge sind in einer 
Mundart gedichtet die den Laut des Digamma nicht 
mehr bcsass**; Thumb, Indogerm. Forsch. 1898, p. 
326: "Der Spirant in dem Gesamthomer der Alten 
kcine Rolle mchr als lebender Laut gcspielt".. . . 
"Das Zeichen Digamma in unsern Homer-ausgaben 
keinen Sinn hat". . . "Auch fiir die aeltesten 
ionischen Dichter das Digamma kein lebender Laut 
mchr war". All these utterances occur in an ex- 
haustive study devoted exclusively to Digamma. 
Solmscn in his Laut- and Verslchre continues the 
investigation and says, p. 171 : "Digamma in der 
Epoche der Gesamtredaktion von Ilias und Odyssee 
auf ionischen Boden bereits verlorcn gegangcn war". 
Ludwich, Aristarch 2. 287, expresses the doubt "ob 
das Digamma zur Zeit der Kntstehung der Ilomer- 
ischen Gedichtc uebcrhaupt noch gcsprochen wurde". 
To say a thing cannot be denied, when it is denied 
by such eminent scholars, is certainly misleading. 

The very fact that the digamma is so easy to re- 
store is the best possible proof of the integrity of 
the vnlgatc. Does it seem reasonable that anyone 
would have changed «ai foUad' of A 19 to et>d'otKa5^ 
to avoid the hiatus, then not have changed the 
oC iScv of 114 to oHx ^^e** or have left t^ e un- 
changed in 510? It is impossible to show here the 
important laws of position discovered for digamma 
by Hartol. laws discovered from the traditional text. 
Can it be assumed that the Alexandrians, or who- 
ever they were, men who knew nothing of digamma, 
could have made the wholesale changes assumed in 
this edition, yet have kept their hands from initial 
digamma to such an extent that accurate laws could 
be discovered for this letter, laws depending on 
whether digamma falls in thesis or arsis? The 

1 See The Classical Wrbkly, i 188-190. 



difficulties in teaching are not changed or removed 
by inserting this letter, since the student must be 
worried by the fact that tlras has no digamma in 
A 106, though fitted with one in io8. Suppose Aris- 
tarchus had changed the text in a manner similar 
to the changes in this edition: could even a Bentlcy 
have found traces of this lost letter? Two things 
seem to me reasonably certain in regard to Homeric 
digamma : first, it was a vanishing sound during the 
later stages of epic development, so that the poet 
could use either the inherited form with digamma 
or the living form without it; secondly, the vulgate 
has with fair accuracy preserved the evidence of the 
poet's use. The evidence for digamma at the time 
of the final formation of the Iliad is too weak to 
warrant us in the face of such a fact as 06 'i$tv in 
restoring it at the cost of radical alterations in the 
traditional text. 

Another remark in the Preface is this : "Of ped- 
agogical value, too, is the restoration of the aug- 
ment, both syllabic and tem;>oral, and the use of the 
sign for aphaeresis, where the syllabic augment can- 
not be restored". A thing has pedagogical value 
if it is in accord with the truth. The fact that 
false instruction is easy does not justify giving 
it. The attempt to restore the augment defeats it- 
self; it is an easy matter to change iiacrirriiv o{ A 
6 to 5t€ffTi^ijr, but dpcTi/fTriP of 305 and Kdirrwop of 
593 show how impossible it is to carry out the 
change. To write '/3^ with the mark of aphaeresis. 
as if the syllable had been taken from the 'vord, i? 
to give the pupil an entirely wrong conception of 
the Greek augment; see Brugmann Gr. Gram. 307: 
"Die Praeteritalpartikel e war seit vorgriechischer 
Zeit kein notwendiger Zusatz zu der Verbalform, 
um die Vergangenheit zu bezeichnen. e-bherom 
und bherom bedeuteten beide *ich trug*. Der Gc- 
brauch des Augments bei Homer fakultativ war". 
In fact practically all grammatical writers speak of 
"the so-called loss of augment". Hence to teach 
prj is to ignore the development of the language. 
In order to carry this out, in part, since it canno! 
be applied everywhere, two fundamental rules of 
epic poetry must be violated; iteratives are aug- 
mented, as in A 491-493 ^fraXiaicrro, ii>0iin^e^ k€, ^wodhfKt, 
and the genitive ending in -oio is elided, e. g. in A 
381 €d^afiiyoi\ 485 ipriipoi , 

There certainly ought to be some cogent neces- 
sity for such changes, and here it is: Dialect of 
Homer, § 170; "The omission of the augment must 
be regarded as aphaeresis, and occurs almost ex- 
clusively — 

(a) at the beginning of a verse; 

(b) after a caesura or the bucolic diaeresis; 

(c) after a vowel; 

(d) in words which without it woitld not fit the 
meter". 
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The exceptions in (a) and (b) cover every part 
of the verse but the beginning of the second, third, 
fourth and sixth feet. The beginning of the fourth 
foot is the forbidden diaeresis, so that is excluded, 
the sixth foot would be limited to dissyllabic verbs 
or verb forms with long penult, a very small class, 
so the exceptions practically include every place in 
the verse but two. Now these two are further re- 
stricted by "after a vowel" and "in words which 
without it would not fit the meter". This surely 
covers every possible case and there is nothing left 
on which to base an argument. You can insert in 
this rule in place of the words "The omission of 
the augment . . . occurs almost exclusively" this 
sentence, "Words beginning with a consonant occur 
almost exclusively at the beginning of a verse, after 
a caesura or bucolic diaeresis, after a vowel, in 
words which without it would not fit the meter". 
This argument is in truth no argument at all. Why 
is it that the messenger-speeches in tragedy omit the 
augment so frequently? Because of epic influence. 
This fact and because it is impossible to restore it 
in dwTTjriyi' and k TTe<rorshouldmakeone very cautious 
about restoring it elsewhere at the sacrifice of lit- 
erary tradition and the most elementary principles 
of the Greek language. 

In Dialect, § 170 f, we have "the omission of the 
temporal augment in the case of verbs which began 
with a long syllable was no fault of the poet, but of 
later writers, more especially Aristarchus". Such 
a statement as this deserves some definite proof; 
Lchrs says, Ar. 395 flF., "Aristarchus admitted no 
readings into the text for which there was not good 
manuscript authority". Ludwich has repeatedly re- 
stated this belief of Lehrs and added arguments of 
his own, not only in his Aristarchus, but also in 
his Homervnlgata. In this he asserts that the vul- 
gate can be traced centuries back of the Alexan- 
drians. 

In the Dialect of Homer 236 b, we read "Note 
incidentally that Homer uses Ki(K€y) in those 
cases in which we find &v in Attic". Yet A»' is as 
surely Ionic as it is Attic. The vulgatc gives no 
evidence of a general or systematic attempt to re- 
place k4 with &v. In Pindar these two particles are 
used side by side about equally: then why must 
Homer be limited to W? Professor Sterrett himself 
says, Dialect 6, "The body of the poem is written in the 
old Ionic dialect". Why then remove the Ionic Av 
from this lonic-Aeolic poem? Granted that the 
early Aeolic bards used only k4, yet the language 
which took over these earlier songs and in which 
the Iliad was created had Av. The absence of this 
Ionic particle would destroy the main prop for the 
theory of the origin of these poems advanced by the 
author. 

On the attempt to restore the dative plural •<rt 



I will make two comments. XI 779 A re ^elpois Sifut 
iarlp cannot take the ending-<ri without destroying 
the verse. Cf. also Drewitt, Classical Quarterly, 1908, 
99: "It is interesting that in the one other type of 
monotomic scansion, viz., in lines resting on the 
hephthemineral caesura alone, elision is absolutely 
rejected by the principal pause". This rule then 
makes impossible the elision assumed in this edition 
for B 249 'ATpetdyff^ and establishes the vulgatc 
reading. 

In the Preface is this sentence: "such forms are 
contrary to the general laws of Greek, and occur 
only in the epic or in works borrowing epic forms". 
That they occur in the epic and not elsewhere surely 
is proof that they were not added from without, 
but are epic in origin ; this might be a cogent reason 
for excluding them from other species of literature, 
but to exclude epic forms from epic poetry, be- 
cause they are exclusively epic, is as reasonable as 
it would be to banish tragic diction from tragedy. 

Professor Sommer in his thorough investigation 
of Wernicke's law, Glotta i. 149, comes to this con- 
clusion: "Ich ziehe es vor, an der Sprache Ho- 
mers so wenig wie moeglich herumzudoktern, glaube 
ich doch die Erfahrung gemacht zu haben, dass man 
insgemein bei konservativer Textbehandlung auch 
sprachgeschichtlich am weitesten kommt". 

No student of Homer can fail to recognize the 
brilliant though erratic ingenuity of Payne Knight, 
van Leeuwen, and Mendes da Costa, but it is a far 
diflFerent matter to take their radical and often 
groundless conjectures and present them to begin- 
ners as assumed facts. John A. Scoit 

Northwestern University 



The second informal meeting of the New York 
Latin Club for this year took place on Saturday, 
April 17, at Packer Institute. The subject was 
Methods of Teaching Latin Prose Composition. 
Messrs. A. L. Janes of the Boys' High School, E. 
W, Given of Newark Academy, S. L. Cutler of the 
Morris High School and C. M. Baker of the Horace 
Mann School set forth in considerable detail their 
methods of handling the subject, while Mr. A. L. 
Hodges of the Wadleigh Pligh School explained why 
the results were so poor, and Miss S. E. Van Wert 
of the Normal College detailed some of her ex- 
periences in visiting composition classes in English 
Schools. 

Mr. Janes advocated very strongly the direct 
method of teaching. Out of an exercise containing 
twenty sentences five should be prepared at home 
and recited at dictation in class, the sentences being 
changed by the teacher so as to make it clear that 
the pupils had actually learned the principles. The 
pupil should also be expected to recite five sentences 
done yesterday in review, and five sentences done 
the previous day, so that the pupil should be ex- 
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pected to have at command practically the full exer- 
cise and be able to give the various sentences or 
similar ones at the demand of the teacher orally. 
In this way, Mr. Janes said, most excellent results 
were obtained, and a degree of interest developed in 
the class which could not be expected in any other 
way. The individual pupils vied with one another 
in offering suggestions, correcting each other's mis- 
takes, etc. One-third of every period was thus em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Given explained that a good deal of attention 
was devoted in his classes to the careful study of vo- 
cabulary, in which, after the work had been for some 
time on individual words, the pupils were expected 
to learn a large number of phrases, Mr. Given 
thought that in this way the disadvantages of in- 
dividual word study were obviated and the effect 
of word combination was brought out more clearly; 
he asked suggestions from the audience with regard 
to this method. He also advocated the direct method 
in combination with this word study, supplemented 
by a certain amount of written work. 

Mr. Cutler used for the earlier terms in his 
classes a book in which the exercises were based 
upon the text. This added somewhat to the in- 
terest of the work, which formed an integral part 
of every period, but the method lacked system, and 
in the later terms this was remedied by intensive 
topical study along the lines indicated by Mr. Janes. 
This combination of the two systems was found to 
work well. It would work better, Mr. Cutler 
thought, if in some way or other Vergil could be 
finished in time to allow a review of some speech 
of Cicero to complete the course. 

Mr. Baker felt that in composition an important 
clement was oral drill in what he called sentfcncc 
declension and conjugation. He maintained that the 
learning of the paradigms per se did not carry with 
it any power to supply the proper form rapidly in 
oral work; consequently in his classes the para- 
digms were learned in groups of words, as were 
phrases involving difficult cases, substantives, pro- 
nouns, vcrh-fomis at the same time. Mr. Baker 
claimed excellent results from this method of study 
in increasing the rapidity of pupils in oral work. 

Mr. Hodges deprecated laying so much stress upon 
prose composition as an end in itself, and believed 
that it ought to be rcj^arded rather as a means of 
testing the knowlcdg*! of pupils gained from their 
reading. He felt that a great deal of the lack of 
success was due to insisting upon pupils learning to 
write a certain kind of Latin when the main object 
should be to develop the power to translate ac- 
curately, for which testing in prose sentences was 
an excellent aid. 

Miss Van Wort showed that in Kngland the teach- 
ing of composition was either good, bad or indif- 



ferent, according to the schools. In one place the 
master called each member of the class to his desk 
and discussed in a low tone his exercise with him 
while the remainder of the class indulged in ani- 
mated conversation. In another class the work was 
done with prepared exercises ; in another, with which 
Miss Van Wert was very much impressed, the story 
of Coriolanus was read in Latin, and afterwards 
the class was required to give back to the teacher the 
story in other words. Here, as in Mr. Janes' class, 
the students vied with each other in correcting mis- 
takes, suggesting words and phrases, and altogether 
showed a capacity quite marvellous to one whose 
experience lay largely in different methods of work. 



MODERN SIDE LATIN 

Mr. C. H. Spence, Headmaster of the Modem 
Side, Clifton College, England, in The School (Lon- 
don) for November, 1906, gives certain suggestions 
for the teaching of Latin in institutions in which 
the stress is chiefly on the modern subjects. He 
thinks that we should give up all hope of teaching 
composition or grammatical niceties, confine our- 
selves to translation, attempt to awaken boys' in- 
terest in the literary, historic and human side of 
what they read, and never forget that it is the aim 
to teach English as much or more than Latin. He 
advises, therefore, (i) the reduction of accidence 
to the shortest and simpkst form; (2) syntax based 
on the analysis of the sentence, with large use of 
English examples; (3) translation, largely "unseen", 
as the main work; (4) great attention to the ac- 
quisition of vocabulary with the aid of pictures and 
models and constant reference to English cognates 
and derivatives; (5) the bringing home to pupils 
the fact that Latin is indispensable by showing them 
the relation of Latin to other Aryan languages 
and to the Romance tongues, the history of the La- 
tin element in English and the debt which Europe 
owes to Roman law and government. 

Boys are interested in scraps of mediaeval or 
modern Latin, which illustrate English or local his- 
tory; for instance, extracts from Magna Charta and 
Doomsday, Henry II.'s Charter of Bristol, or Cam- 
den's account of that ancient harbour. Again, as 
a change from a construing lesson, boys may be told 
to find out the meaning, derivation and history of 
such words as decimate, explicit, desultory, and so 
on, or the meaning of ordinary Latin phrases in 
conunon use — primus inter pares and the like. — of 
the headings of Psalms in th« Prayer Book, or ex- 
pressions from the Latin hymns they sing in chapel. 
Or again, they may put into modern English Latin- 
isms from Milton, or translate the scraps of Latin 
to be found in Chaucer or Shakespeare, or explain 
what Tennyson meant by the "Ausonian king" or 
the "cold h\c facets of the dead". 

In teaching translation Mr. Spence feels that boys 
should use dictionaries as soon as possible and be 
taught how. 

He gives the following illustration of his method 
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of teaching the first two books of the Aeneid: 

Spend some hours in telling the story of the whole 
in outline, arid the story of these two books in de- 
tail, something of Vergil's life, his time and his 
purpose in writing. Translate the first hundred lines 
to them; if they learn translation lessons out of 
school be careful to pick out the easiest pieces (six 
lines here, ten lines there), get through the lesson 
as quickly as possible, translate to them, give them 
the substance of the parts they will not care for. 
At all hazards press on, let them see the action, 
perceive that something is going on — that things are 
happening. Who can be interested in a story when 
he reads it at the rate of fifteen lines every other 
day? Limpets are probably uninterested in the form 
and colour of the rocks they laboriously traverse. 
The boy who is forced to struggle with homeopathic 
doses of part of a casual book of Vergil, feels like 
the man "who read Clarissa for the fable" — inclined 
to hang himself. Whatever else be sacrificed, get 
on with the story. "Set books", that is a few hun- 
dred lines done again and again, and laboriously 
"got up" and reproduced in examination, seem to 
me a waste of time. 

Mr. Spence closes with a specimen of what he 
says "is not an examination paper in the ordinary 
sense. It should be done viva voce with the as- 
sistance of the master, and with the help of an 
English and a Latin dictionary". 

1. Translate: 

(b) Quorum nomina infra legimtur vitae prodigi 
patriae profuere. Idem apud matrem quam 
exornarunt alumni memorem mortui vivunt 

2. Explain, translating the words in italics: 

(a) Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of 
hasty gathering of riches: Qui festinat ad 
divitias non erit insons. 

Bacon: Of Riches. 

(b) Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey's prep- 
aration against Caesar, saith: "Consilium 
Pompeii plane Themistocleum est: putat 
enim, qui mari potitur, eum rerum potirV, 

Bacon: Of Kingdoms and Estates. 

(c) Tressillian mustered his learning to reply: 
"Linguae Latinae haud penitus ignarus, 
venia tua, domine eruditissime, vcrnaculum 
libentius loquor". 

(d) Dr. Johnson would try to repeat the Dies 
irae, dies ilia; he could never pass the 
stanza ending thus, Tantus labor non sit 
cassus, without bursting into a flood of 
tears. Mrs. Piozzi. 

(e) That majestic art, 'Wegere imperio populos", 
was not better understood by the Romans 
in the proudest days of their republic,, than 
by Gonsalvo and Ximenes, Cortes and Alva. 

Macaulay : War of the Succession in Spain. 

3. Explain the words in italics: 

(a) That crude apple that diverted Eve. — Milton. 

(b) Elephants endorst with towers. — Milton. 

(c) Cold Septentrion blasts. — Milton. 



(d) The flowry lap of some irriguous valley. — 
Milton. 

(e) Michael and his agents prevalent.— MWion. 

(f) Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire. — 
Milton. 

(g) Sportive lambs this way and that convolved. 
—Milton. 

,(h) The rustic youth, brown with meridian 

toil. — Thomson, 
(i) His vest succinct then girdling round his 
waist. — Pope. 

4. Give the idiomatic English for: 

(a) Experto crede. 

(b) Tu quoque. 

(c) Status quo. 

(d) Exceptis excipiendis. 

(e) .Cui bono? 

(f) Dis aliter visum. 

(g) Divide et impera. 
(h) Spiritus intus alit. 

5. Give the meaning and history of the following 
words and phrases: Bacchanalian, Saturnalia, 
Mercurial, to hector, to tantalise, vulcanite, 
fauna, a Pyrrhic victory. 

6. Attempts have been made to introduce into Eng- 
lish the Latinised words : negoce, tenebrous, pul- 
chritude, nectareous, noctivagous, horrific. What 
were they intended to mean? 

7. Write in ordinary modern English : 

(a) But what was most stupendous to me was 
the rock of St. Vincent, the precipice where- 
of is equal to anything of that nature I 
have seen in the most confragous cataracts 
of (he Alps . . . There is also on the side 
of this horrid Alp a very remarkable seat. 

(b) How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 
carp the suave berries from the crescent 
vine, and bibe the flow of longicaudate kine. 

O. W. Holmes: Aestivation. 

8. Translate : 

(a) Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

(b) Tantum religio potuit suadere malbrum. 

(c) Et quasi cursores vital lampada tradunt. 

(d) Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 

(e) Una salus miseris nullam sperare salutem. 

T. E. W. 

I send you a few 'modern versions' that my pupils 
have recently offered me. 

At reliqua multitudo puerorum mulierumque; 
'but the remaining crowd of boys and mules' (how 
I have escaped this for twenty-five years I do not 
know) ; supplex tua numina posco, 'as a supple- 
ment I ask thy assistance'; et alas exuit ct grcssu, 
'and he took oflF his wings and shoes'. 

Some years ago a pupil translated uuicus anscr 
crat but 'the answer was unique'. 

Shadyside Academy. Pittsburg J B. Hench 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

by Charles Knapf^ Ph.D.^ Barnard College^ Ce/umhia University 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

**I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far, about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the cla«s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected. KNAPP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVERY 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

5end for descriptive clrcnlar 
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FOR THE BEGINNER IN LATIN 

In the choice and order of topics, 
and in the construction of exer- 
cises, PEARSON'S ESSENTIALS 
OF LATIN seems to me to be 
better than any first year book 
that I have used. 

W. A. Robinson, 

Head of Latin Department, 

Lawrenceville School 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

100 Wuhlngton Square. New York City. 



ALLEN AND GREENODtH'S NEW UTIN (RAMMAR 

"We have used Allen and Grecnough's 
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satisfactory results. In a temporary aber- 
ration we decided to try a shorter gram- 
mar, but after using it two years we found 
results so unsatisfactory that we were 
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I can secure a better understanding of 
Latin through the use of Allen and Green- 
ough's Grammar than with any other 
book." David A. Kennedy, Prin. 

Dearborn-Morgan School, Oranse, N. ). 

GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
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Those who heard Professor Bennelt's paper en- 
titled A Roman Colonel Waring some lime ago must 
have been struck with his remarkable gift for mak- 
ing even as uninspiring a writer as Frontinus live 
before a modern audience. They will accordingly 
not be surprised that his popular lecture on Quin- 
tilian, given as a Presidential address at the last 
meeting of the American Philological Association 
and printed in The Classical Journal 4. 149-164, 
under the title An Ancient Schoolmaster's Message, 
is not merely intensely interesting but vivifies in 
striking fashion the pedagogical views of Quintilian 
and shows that in the essence of pedagogical theory 
teaching has advanced very little in 1800 years. 

Quintilian's views as to the essentials in Latin 
teaching are those to which, after many years of 
floundering, most teachers of Latin are now return- 
ing. He held that forms should be learned thor- 
oughly, ibat grammar is not a dry and profitless 
study but an introduction to the life and growth of 
the hitman mind, that memory is an extremely im- 
portant function in education and should be culti- 
vated with great care, that precocity is to be sus- 
pected, that in orthography the simplest forms of 
spelling should be adopted, that, in pronunciation 
the pronunciation of the best should be the norm, 
that it is easy to lay entirely loo much stress upon 
physical training, that an important function of edu- 
cation is to develop the ideal in man and that prema- 
ture specialisation is extremely bad, and, finally, that 
Ihe training of yo-.ith should not be thrown entirely 
upon the school but should be an important home 
element. 

The whole address is so well worth reading that 
it is difficult to make selections from it. and yet 
a couple of paragraphs have appealed particularly 
to me. With regard first to the value of gram- 
matical training (p. 155) r 

Exceedingly valuable, loo, is the insight afforded 
by grammar into the psychology of language, its 
lite and growth. Many of the conventional means 
of expression are really illogical and have been de- 
termined in their form by analogy, which is a hardly 
less potent factor in syntax than in sounds and 
forms. For human speech was not primarily a 
creation of the logician, but an emanation from, and 
an evolution of, the folk -consciousness. The same 
forces that brought it into existence determined in 
the main its entire future career, and forever pre- 
cluded the existence of an ideally perfect and con- 






sistent scheme of expression. What >. _ 
guage, therefore, is largely the waywardness and n 
accuracy of the popular mind. Rightly ^prehended, 
then, grammar in its manifold phases takes us into 
the secret history of Ihe human intellect, and shows 
its most diverse functions in actual play. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the history of a people is 
writ large in the people's speech ; and the study of 
grammar is but the study of this speech. 

All this is eminently true and I can well remem- 
ber the great delight that I experienced when first 
I came under the instruction of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, the keenest grammarian in the best sense that 
this country has seen. As a matter of practical ex- 
perience, nothing is quite so interesting to students 
as their first insight into the real meaning of gram- 
mar. Of course, there is a danger, too. If lan- 
guage is ih- expression of the waywardness pf im- 
agination of the popular mind it is important that 
this waywardness should not be displayed to in- 
tellects still too immature to appreciate it. We un- 
doubtedly do suffer from the application of univer- 
sity methods to early college instruction. 

I was also much interested in the following para- 
graph on orthography (p. IS?) ■ 

One of the vexed questions of elementary leach- 
ing in Quintilian's day concerned the orthography 
of Latin words — whether to write adsisto or assislo; 
adrideo or arrideo; iHritmpo or irritmpo, etc. The 
same question has within recent years assumed a 
momentous prominence in the study of elementary 
Latin in .\merica. ■ To my mind it introduces a 
difficulty as gratuitous as it is vexatious. Latin is 
hard enough anyway, without loading it with a mass 
of pedantic details to worry and discourage the be- 
ginner, Quintilian's advice on this point is most 
sensible and pertinent, "Write as you speak", he 
says, "except where custom has otherwise decreed". 
Elsewhere he tells us that the assimilated pronun- 
ciation was in vogue, f^vidently he regarded that 
as the preferable orthography. But he expressly 
deplores paying much attention to these puerilities, 
as he calls them. Instruction means something else 
to him than frittering away time and energy on such 
trivial formalities. I heartily wish that we might 
take the same sensible attitude in our Latin teach- 
ing, and not multiply confusion for the pupil by 
spelling the same word now in one way. now in 
another, as is often done in our texts — frequently 
on one and the same pa^e. For myself I hold that 
Latin exists for the pupil, not the pupil for Latin; 
and I have consequently regretted not a little in 
recent years (o observe the ircrcasing attention paid 
by makers of secondary Icxl-books to the quiddities 
of scholarship. Even the useful ;' is currently dis- 
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guised as i, till the pupil and — I regret to say — 
not a few teachers, no longer know when the char- 
acter stands for a vowel and when for a consonant. 

With the main point of this paragraph every ex- 
perienced teacher must be in thorough sympathy. 
I remember that some years ago the attempt was 
made through the American Philological Associa- 
tion to standardize the spelling of Latin for Ameri- 
can text-books, but the attempt came to naught and 
yet it is an important consideration in setting ex- 
aminations that shall be taken by students from 
many different localities and using many different 
text-books. The question of spelling is an insistent 
one, and the student may well be disturbed by see- 
ing on the same examination paper such spellings 
as coniciunt, coniiciunt and coiciunt. I see no rea- 
son why assimilation should not be employed in all 
American texts. 

The last sentence of the paragraph quoted is also 
an interesting and amusing example of how a clear- 
headed scholar can confuse essentials. Teachers that 
do not know when the character t stands for vowel 
and when for consonant should take to heart 
what is said in the earlier part of this same address : 

Let me here record my conviction that a college 
graduate, who has been a poor Latin scholar in col- 
lege, is not fit to teach even elementary Latin. In 
fact such a person is conspicuously unfit for such 
labor, not so much from lack of large attainments 
as from lack of (he spirit that a good scholar in- 
evitably takes into the classroom and implants in 
his pupils. Only the lover of accuracy will beget a 
love of accuracy in his pupils, and without this there 
can be no scholarship — no really excellent instruc- 
tion. If education is not to become a meaningless 
thing among us, it must be taken very seriously; 
and the prospective teacher must dedicate his whole 
energy to the profession he chooses. Teaching can- 
not safely be made a makeshift. Any such atti- 
tude involves disaster to the individual who risks 
the experiment, to the pupils under him, and above 
all, to the community and ultimately to the national 
life. G. L. 



THE TEACHINQ OF FIRST YEAR LATIM 

Can anything more be written on this subject than 
has already been written? What can be done with 
so large a subject within a time limit of ten min- 
utes? These are questions which naturally sug- 
gest themselves to one asked to prepare a ten-min- 
ute paper on the subject. 

Let it be said at the beginning, then, that this 
paper does not attempt to consider the subject in 
all its phases, nor does it lay any claim to great 
originality or startling discovery. It is pretty much 
the same old story, and yet while so many of our 
high school pupils are studying First Year Latin, 
while there are problems still unsolved in the teach- 
ing of the subject, just so long it is worth our 
while to discuss the methods employed, the results 
accomplished, and to consider suggestions for im- 

1 Tbii paper WMrcad at the meeting of the Vermont Section of the New 
Bngland ClMiical AMocia;ioD,at Burlington^ on December 5, 1908. 



provement in the presentation of the subject to our 
pupils. 

Why so many pupils fail in their First Year La- 
tin is a subject upon which much has been said and 
much written. Many are the answers to this per- 
plexing question, for there is no denying the fact 
that many do fail, or at least enter upon the work 
of the second year poorly prepared. In the first 
place there are those pupils who have no natural 
ability for the mastery of any language. There are 
those who have no seriousness of purpose in school 
work, whose minds are occupied with athletics, so- 
cial functions, or other matters, and whose parents 
take little in^terest in the concerns of their children. 
Then there are those, in the third place, who pos- 
sess fair ability, who are faithful, conscientious pu- 
pils, but who either fail entirely or get a very poor 
foundation for more advanced work. As to the first 
class it need only be said that they should be turned 
into another course at the earliest possible date. 
As to the second, every effort should be made that 
is reasonable and possible to interest them in their 
work. Our chief concern should be with the third 
class, which in the past has been by no means a 
small class. 

All failures, or poor results, cannot be attributed 
to one and the same cause. The successful teach- 
ing of First Year Latin depends upon many things: 
the atmosphere, the spirit, the standards of the 
school, the previous training of the pupils, length 
of period for recitation, and foremost of all the 
teacher, his training and experience, his personality 
— that magnetism and force which draws and holds 
the interest and the best eflort of the pupils. But 
to pass over all other considerations let us confine 
our attention in these few moments to just one point 
which has without doubt driven the boat of many 
a pupil against the rocks of discouragement and 
failure. This point is the lack of dcHniteness in 
our methods. Or, to express it in another way, are 
we not trying to conduct too many rings at the same 
time in this circus of First Year Latin? 

Let me illustrate this point by referring to two 
or three books of recent publication which are be- 
ing adopted to some extent. In the fourth lesson 
of one book a paragraph is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Ablative of Means or Instrument, and 
another paragraph to the Ablative of Place Where. 
There follows a vocabulary of 14 words, ten Latin 
sentences, seven English, and a collection of Latin 
sentences for Conversational Work. Lesson five 
covers the first declension of nouns and adjectives, 
together with the usual considerations of gender. 
The next lesson drops all this and takes up the 
present tense of a verb of the first conjugation and 
introduces a consideration of how questions are 
asked in Latin, followed, of course, by the usual 
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amount of vocabulary. Latin and English sentences. 
In lessons seven and eight nouns of the second de- 
clension are considered. Then comes a lesson on 
sum, seasoned with a few rules of syntax. Now 
turn to another book. By the time this book has 
covered eighteen short lessons, the general rule for 
the Genitive has been considered, as also the Geni- 
tive of Possession, the Genitive of Description, the 
Dative of the Indirect Object and the Dative of 
Possession, the Ablatives of Means, Cause, Instru- 
ment, Description and Specification. In addition to 
all this there has been in one lesson a considera- 
tion of the first declension, with vocabularies, Eng- 
lish and Latin exercises, then a lesson on some part 
of the verb, then the second declension, then sum, 
then some adjectives. And so on. The scene is 
constantly changing: a little of this and then a little 
of that. Rules of syntax are introduced which first- 
year pupils do not»need and which they do not un- 
derstand. But they have had a variety. 

Now, when a boy of 14 has gone through 25 or 
30 lessons in this way, is it possible for him to 
have a very definite idea of what has been accom- 
plished or a very clear idea of what is being aimed 
at.? He has tried honestly and faithfully to un- 
derstand what the Ablative of Specification or the 
Ablative of Description is for. He has spent hours 
at home trying to make the different blocks of an 
English sentence fit to^;r<^'thcr into sonic sort of a 
Latin structure. He has managed to get something 
out of the Latin exercises. He has tried to con- 
verse in Latin. He has learned his vocabularies. 
He has studied the queer way of pronouncing the 
Latin words and has tried his best to imitate the 
sounds. Stems, roots and accents have come in for 
their share of his time and attention. But mean- 
while what about the learning of forms? These 
have come in for their share of the time, but usually 
after the other parts of the lesson have been pre- 
pared. The little time that was left was spent on 
the forms. The fact is he has been trying to watch 
too many rings at the same time and he is beginning 
to get a little bewildered. By the time this process 
has continued through fifty or more lessons his ideas 
of Latin are pretty well scattered and indefinite. 

But some contend that this variety must be intro- 
duced in order to hold the interest, and to make it 
easy for them. Now I do not believe that our boys 
and girls to-day have got to have everything made 
easy for them in order to hold their interest, nor 
do I believe that it is a ^ood thing for them. We 
have too much of the scattered, superficial, easy 
method used in our schools to-day. It is a good 
thing for our pupils to have hard, but definite, prob- 
lems to work out for themselves. Under the leader- 
ship of a good teacher I believe that they like to 
attack a subject when told that it is a little hard, 
nor does their interest lag when a definite problem 



is set before them. But we must make the problem 
just as definite as possible, and not confuse them by 
introducing too many different features of the work 
during the early part of the year. 

Now, what are some of the definite and essential 
elements to be put before the beginner? First and 
foremost, • they must get an understanding of what 
an inflected language is. To most of them this is 
a new idea. So the learning of forms becomes the 
first and most essential thing. To this work the 
greater part of the study time each day ought to 
be devoted during the first term at least and other 
features of the work made to stand in the background. 

But in this work of learning forms, instead of 
studying the declension of nouns a little here and a 
little there, creating the impression that there is 
never going to be an end to the subject, more defi- 
nite, more satisfactory results will be accomplished 
if nouns representing the first, second, fourth and 
fifth declensions are placed on the same page side 
by side and these four declensions are compared 
and studied and learned before anything else is 
introduced. While learning these forms they can 
learn something about the stems, the general uses 
of each case, the meanings of a short list of nouns 
in each declension, and how to pronounce the words 
from hearing the teacher pronounce them. The first 
and second declension of adjectives would naturally 
follow and be a comparatively easy task. The third 
declension of nouns needs to be studied by itself. 
They will not master all its difficulties of stems and 
genders and irregular forms the first time over. 
This can come only through constant review. But 
they will have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have a working knowledge of all the declensions 
of nouns. In this same way the indicative of the 
four conjugations may be compared and studied and 
learned. And so on through the pronouns and all 
the most essential and important forms and de- 
clensions. 

Along with this work a small vocabulary is being 
acquired, short and very simple Latin exercises il- 
lustrating the most simple and ordinary points of 
syntax are being introduced, also phrases and short 
exercises from English to Latin, provided this is 
done for the most part during the recitation period. 
In a word, then, during the first part of the year 
the definite problem to be worked out is that of 
learning the essential forms. Nothing should be 
introduced that will obscure this aim. Unnecessary 
points of syntax, subjunctives, the puzzling over 
English exercises to be translated into Latin, should 
all be reduced to a minimum, while the all-essential 
work of learning the forms is the problem to be 
worked out. 

When this has been accomplished the subject of 
syntax will come in for its full share of attention 
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with the more extended exercises for translation. 
This will call for a constant review of the forms 
which have been studied and it will fix them in 
memory as only constant review and use can do. 

Now, I believe that. this method, so hastily and 
imperfectly outlined, makes the problem a more defi- 
nite problem. When a boy goes to his recitation 
in mathematics he generally feels pretty sure wheth- 
er or not he has his lesson prepared. He has 
learned his numbers, he has learned to count, he has 
learned something about the use of a and b, x, y 
and z, before he has tried to add and subtract, or 
solve a problem containing an unknown quantity. 
And so in this matter of First Year Latin the best 
results can be accomplished only when the work 
is made definite and the scattered methods so often 
used in our books are avoided. Some such plan 
as that presented by Mr. Muzzey in his Beginner's 
Book in Latin will yield good results when wisely 
used. It may not be as easy for the teacher. It 
may at first be hard for the pupil, but I insist that 
boys and girls are not afraid of hard problems when 
rightly encouraged, and there is always a joy in 
mastering something hard which encourages to new 
and even better eflForts. Harlan N. Wood 

St. Johhsbuey, Vermont 

REVIEWS 

Xenophon's Hellenica. Selections. By Carleton L. 
Brownson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Greek, 
College of the City of New York. New York: 
American Book Company (1908). Pp. 4^5. $1-65. 

This book has the usual handsome exterior of the 
Greek Series for Colleges and Schools, published 
by the American Book Company. Without, the 
cover is done in garnet and gold. Within, the type, 
barring occasional faintness, is good, the spacing 
generous, and the general appearance of the page 
attractive. The notes, as usual in this series, are 
printed at the bottom of the page. 

The aim of the editor has been to include in 
one usable volume the parts of the Hellenica which 
he thought historically most important. The first 
two books are given entire; selections are made 
from the rcmainiug five. Of the omitted parts brief 
summaries are given to enable the student to fol- 
low the narrative. The total amount of text is 
about 4,500 lines, or about 150 pages if printed as 
solid text. 

The quantity of text supplied is perhaps greater 
than necessary for a book of selections. At least 
a whole term (a half-year) would be required to 
read all that is given, and it may be doubted whether 
many teachers would care to devote that much time 
to it, especially when they reflect that the students, 
before entering college, have been reading nothing 
in the way of Attic prose but Xenophon. I am as- 
suming that the Hellenica would be read, if at all, 



in the first year of college. It is unfortunate for the 
Hellenica that a congener like the Anabasis precedes 
it in the schools. The degree of resistance which 
it offers suggests the first year in college rather than 
a later time. But as many students take Greek for 
only one year in college, the question arises whether 
we ought not to give them Lysias or Plato or 
Herodotus or the Odyssey instead of more of an 
author whom they have already had. At Princeton, 
where students read Greek for at least a year and 
a half, the Hellenica has had to yield place to Plato. 

In the preface of the present volume the hope is 
expressed that teachers in the secondary schools 
may occasionally be induced to read the Hellenica 
instead of the Anabasis. This would be an inter- 
esting experiment to make and Professor Brown- 
son's volume would seem to be well adapted for 
such an experiment. 

The manner in which the editor has executed the 
task set before him must command approval The 
notes have been written with care and ability and 
are generally helpful. The present reviewer sees 
.very little to criticize here. One would perhaps pre- 
fer to see less translation in the notes, especially 
when these arc given at the foot of the page. The 
notes to many recent texts, because of the abundance 
of passages translated, are in the nature of 'modified 
trots'. The translation of all hard phrases tends to 
an evasion of that intellectual tussle which strength- 
ened the mental thews of the readers of the older 
editions. 

One annoying circumstance that the editor had to 
contend with was the necessity of giving references 
to five grammars for ordinary points of syntax. 
Considerable space is consumed by many citations 
like these: . . . S.2346 d; HA.906; B.616, 3; G.1417; 
GI.656 c. I counted eighty in the first 100 pages. 
We seem in America to be suffering from an excess 
of eminent grammarians. 

Speaking of space one wonders whether there are 
not some pages in the introduction and at the end 
of most of our texts that might be omitted. In the 
present instance we want, to be sure, the judiciously 
compressed life of Xenophon which Professor 
Brownson has written ; also the chapter on The Syn- 
tax and Style of Xenophon, and the brief notice of 
Other Authorities for the period covered by the 
Hellenica. These chapters constitute about ten 
pages of the twenty-nine which we find. The other 
nineteen pages, dealing with The Subject and Scope 
of the Hellenica, its Relation to Thucydides, its 
Divisions, Interpolations, Merits and Defects, might 
have been compressed— one docs not like to say 
suppressed. Something might be left for the teacher 
to say, especially in a college text-book. 

.\gain at the end of the book we have many 
pages that the student surely and the teacher per- 
haps would be content to hive left out The text 
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ends on page 348. From there to the end on page 
415 there are sixty-seven pages, which no doubt 
contributed to make the book rather high in price. 
These pages consist of Appendices on (I) The Life 
of Xenophon, (II) The Relation of the Hellenica to 
Thucydides, (III) The Divisions of the Hellenica, 

(IV) The Interpolations in Part I of the Hellenica, 

(V) Manuscripts, Editions and Auxiliaries. Finally 
there comes the List of Proper Names, and the 
Greek Index and the English Index. Here again 
one wonders whether much might not have been 
suppressed without diminishing the usefulness of the 
book. Or if the teacher does need such careful 
coaching — the learned references make it clear that 
these appendices are not intended for the student 
— would it not be fairer and better to print such 
things as separate booklets to be sold only to teach- 
ers? 

But in fairness to Professor Brownson it should 
be said that the features to which objection is 
here ventured are not by any means peculiar to his 
book. Judged by the methods and fashions now in 
vogue for making text-books, his book would have 
to be pronounced a good book, and even according 
to the notions above expressed it is not an inferior 
one. D. A. MacRae 

Princston Ukivkrsitt 



What Rome Was Built With. By Mary Winearls 
Porter. London and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. (1907). Pp. VIII + 108. 
This handbook, when revised, will be a useful 
addition to the library of the classical scholar. It 
is devoted to a description of the various kinds of 
stone, especially marble, limestone and granite that 
were employed in Rome. Nothing whatever is said 
about brick or concrete construction, so that strictly 
speaking the main title is something of a misnomer. 
The geographical order is followed, and stones 
brought from the same country are described to- 
gether. The author docs not confine herself to the 
ancient city exclusively, and nearly as much space 
is devoted to notes on the use of the various mirbles 
and granites in the middle ages and during the 
renaissance as in the period when Rome was really 
being built. 

In general the description of the stones is cor- 
rect, and that of the quarries useful and interesting, 
but the book is written in a somewhat hap-hazard 
style. Evidently the author sent her first draft to 
the printer, and the proof was read with imdue 
haste and carelessness. As a result of this haste, 
besides instances of mere padding (e. g. pp. 26-27), 
infelicities of style such as "the triumphal proces- 
sion of captured statues" (p. 67), and many mis- 
prints, there are too many errors and contradictory 
statements about matters in regard to which the 



author should have consulted some recognized au- 
thority. Thus on p. 4 we are told that the lapis 
niger was "probably the first piece of marble ever 
brought to Rome", on p. 93 we read that "Boni 
also discovered a fine pavement of handsome black 
marble of the time of the Gracchi", on p. 39 thf.t 
"Boni is led to believe, from pieces of Giallo Antico 
found in the sacrificial or expiatory stratification un- 
der the Niger Lapis, that this marble was brought 
to Rome as early as 200 B. C", and on p. 100 that 
"the earliest instance we know of Synnadian marble 
being brought to Rome is that of the columns of the 
Basilica Aemilia erected in 179 B. C." 

Aside from the contradictions here, there is no 
authority for Bruzza*s assertion, on which Miss 
Porter bases her statement, that the columns of the 
original basilica were of marble at all. 

On p. 48 Salmasius appears in a list of "ancient 
writers" ; the Mamurra of the Ciceronian period is 
identified with the Mamurra of Martial 9. 59 (p. 
S) ; "the house of Scaurus was valued at £885.000", 
we read on page 9, although even Lanciani (Ruins, 
119) has finally placed an interrogation mark after 
that sum; and the masses of tufa found under the 
walls of Ara Coeli "are believed to have been part 
of the Capitoline Arch (?) of twenty-eight cen- 
turies ago" (p. 15). For Miss Porter the Pantheon 
is still the original work of Agrippa (p. 35) ; "por- 
phyry is derived from the Latin porpora" (p. 52) ; 
"Marcellus" (p. 48) has displaced Marcellinus; Luna 
and Luni are used interchangeably (pp. 26, 27) ; 
and the god of the new regime masquerades under 
the name of "the Palatine Apollinus" (p. 23). The 
bibliography at the end of the book contains only 
titles with no bibliographical details, and in the notes 
there are no references to page or section in works 
cited except in the case of classical text.s. 

There is good material in the book but it should 
be revised carefully, and it does not by any means take 
the place of the excellent introductory chapters of 
Middlcton's Ancient Rome. S. B. P. 



NEW YORK LATIN CLUB— Last Luncheon 

Ihe third and last luncheon of the New York 
Latin Club for the year 1908- 1909 will be held at 
the Hotel Marlborough on Saturday. May 22, 
promptly at noon. The previous luncheons have 
been well attended ; so, too, have the two informal 
meetings held at the Packer Institute. All mem- 
bers of the Club and all others interested are cor- 
dially invited to be present. Tickets for this lunch- 
eon (75 cents) may be got at the luncheon. 

Professor Samuel Ball Platncr, well known for 
his Monuments and Topography of Ancient Rome, 
as well as for other writings, will address the Club 
on The Early Stages in the History of Rome. 
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THE HAVERFORD MEBTINQ 

The Third Annual Meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States, held at Haver- 
ford College on April 23-24, was a distinct suc- 
cess. The attendance was good; the arrangements 
made for the comfort of the members by the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Franklin A. Dakin, of the 
Haverford School, and by various representatives 
of Haverford College (Professor W. W. Baker, Dr. 
R. M. Gummere, Professor W. H. Collins, Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds, and Miss 
Martha B. Smith, Matron) were perfect. The 
weather on Saturday was delightful. Somewhat 
more discussion of the papers might well have been 
profitable. But over against this was the fact that, 
since every speaker kept strictly within the time 
limit of twenty minutes, there was abundant op- 
portunity for the members and guests to meet one an- 
other. At the close of the meeting the hearty thanks 
of the Association were tendered to the persons 
mentioned above for the contributions made by them 
to the marked success of the meeting. 

The papers presented at the meeting will be given 
in full in early numbers of Volume 3 of The 
Classical Weekly. At this time, therefore, little 
need be said about them. The program was as 
follows : 

(i) Address of Welcome, Professor Frederic 
Palmer, Dean of Haverford College. Mr. Palmer 
called attention again to the pressure of scientific 
and so-called practical studies on the curricu- 
lum of school and college, and reminded the 
members that this pressure can be resisted only if 
the teachers of the Classics bring them into vivi- 
fying relation to their pupil's lives and experiences. 
(2) Elements of Interest in the Anabasis, Dr. R. 
L. Guernsey, Columbia University. Dr. Guernsey 
held that the Anabasis affords opportunity for fruit- 
ful study of incidents and adventures, of countries 
and tribes, of character and equipment of soldiers 
and leaders, of skill in argument and debate, of 
politics and .strategy, of government and religion, 
in a word for interpretative study of ancient life. 
Grammatical drill and word-study are imperative, 
but only as a means to an end. Ability to read and 
desire to read are to be cultivated ; the student 
must be made to feel that he is to read the Ana- 
basis primarily because it is a valuable portion of 
our inheritance from the intellectual wealth of an- 
tiquity. The work must be viewed as a whole, not 
merely in sections; its merits must be noted and the 
significance of the events it chronicles. 

(3) Hysteron Proteron in the .Xencid, Dr. R. G 
Kent, University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Kent, sub- 
jectinj^: the Aeneid to logical analysis, held that this 
plu-nonienon is far more connnon in the Aeneid 
than is commonly supposed. He gave a list of ex- 



amples, discussing some of them, and suggesting 
explanations of the frequency of the phenomenon. 
(4) De Quincy and Macaulay : Their Use of Qassi- 
cal Tradition, Dr. R. M. Gummere, Haverford Col- 
lege. Of the many points covered by this paper the 
following may be noted : Their theories of a classi- 
cal training. Both Macaulay and De Quincy an- 
ticipated the study of our own language in school 
and college curricula; De Quincy on the Home! 
and the Homeridae; the Lays of Ancient Rome; 
Their Opinions on History, especially on Herodotus; 
Excellence of De Quincy's Philosophy of History; 
Macaulay on the Athenian and the Elizabethan 
Drama; Their Use of Words and Quotations. (5) 
The Place of the Reader in First Year Latin, Di 
Susan B. Franklin, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. Miss Franklin held that a reader should 
increase interest in the language as a living thing, 
should serve as a kind of laboratory exercise on 
forms and syntax learned in a Beginner's Book 
and should help the student in the diffiailt art of 
learning to read. It should, therefore, contain only 
a few definite things, gradually introduced and of- 
ten repeated. The paper indicated the range of 
syntax and vocabulary desirable in such a Reader 
and gave the results of the examination of variouf 
Readers in use in England and America, pointing 
out interesting diflFerences and possibilities of somi 
adaptation of English methods to our own field. 
(6) Matters of Present Moment and How to Deal 
With Them, Miss Josie A. Davis, Morris Heights 
High School, New York City. The paper included (i) 
a consideration of some of the conditions undei 
which High School teachers are expected to train 
pupils in Latin, complex curriculum, excessive re- 
quirements, over-large classes, too rapid promotions, 
unequal terms operating in favor of the modem 
languages, race for points ; (2) recommendations for 
(a) modification in requirements along the linei 
laid down by the American Philological Associa- 
tion, (b) for the preparation of a report giving 
accurate, and. wherever possible, statistical infor- 
mation on the conditions and the results of the 
study of I^tin in the Secondary Schools. 

(9) Greetings from The Classical Association of 
New luigland, Professor George E. Howes (Sec- 
retary-Treasurer), Williams College. Mr. Howes 
spoke very pleasantly, emphasizing the possibilities 
of co-operation by the various classical associations. 
In this connection it may be noted that the Asso- 
ciation voted to invite The Classical Association of 
New England and The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South to send delegates to its 
annual meeting in 1910, and to send representatives 
itself to the annual meetings of the Associations 
named. 

(10) The Value of the Classics: An Outsider's 
View, Professor William Wistar Comfort, Pro- 
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fessor of Romance Languages at Haverford Col- 
lege. Professor Comfort's address was most inter- 
esting. He took strong ground for the Classics, 
holding frankly that the modern languages, as thus 
far taught in this country at least, are in no sense 
an equivalent in training for the Classics which 
they have in such large measure supplanted. Classics 
and mathematics he would have every pupil study. 

(12) Symposium on First Year Latin: Essentials 
versus Non-Essentials. I. Pronunciation, Miss 
Theodora Ethel Wye, Teachers College. H. Fdfms, 
Mr. Charles C. Delano, Jr., Brooklyn Latin School, 
Brooklyn, (a) What forms must be learned? what 
forms may safely be eliminated? (b) How can the 
essential forms be mastered? Should they be learned 
piecemeal? or in large blocks? (c) Aids to teach- 
ing forms? modes of reciting or using paradigms 
to advantage? modes of fixing forms in mind? HL 
Syntax, Miss Anna Petty, High School, Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania, (a) What principles should be mas- 
tered in this year? what principles may be safely 
omitted? (b) When should the study of syntax 
begin? at once? or should it be postponed until a 
goodly number of forms has been learned? (c) 
Modes of presenting syntactical principles and of 
fixing them in mind. IV. Vocabulary, Mr. 
Stephen A. Hurlburt, The Kelvin School, New York 
City, (a) How many words should be learned? 
what words; what meanings? (b) Aids to acquir- 
ing these words? (c) What part should word-for- 
mation play? V. Latin Writing, Dr. George D. 
Hadszitz, University of Pennsylvania, (a) When 
should it begin? (b) Place of oral work? (c) 
Should there be tnuch writing or little? (d) How 
much should be attempted in this year (i. e., what 
principles of syntax should be attacked) ? (e) 
Helps ? 

(13) The Legality of the Trial and Condemna- 
tion of the Catilinarian Conspirators, Professor 
George Willis Botsford, Columbia University, (i) 
The Valerian and Porcian leges de provocatione. 
(2) The quaestiones perpetuac, the quaestiones ex- 
traordinariae , the senatus consultum ulHmum and 
the right of appeal. (3) The interpretation of lex 
Sempronia de provocatione by (a) The optitnates^ 
(b) The populares. (4) Cicero's varying procedure 
in dealing with Catiline and his accomplices. (5) 
The attitude of the populares toward Cicero's con- 
duct: (a) The opinion of Q. Metellus Nepos, tr. 
pi. (b) The Clodian plebiscita affecting Cicero. (6) 
Summary of the constitutional argument. 

(14) Amateur and Professional Latin in the High 
School, Mr. C R. Jeffords, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, (i) Should Latin in the High 
School be treated as a technical subject or as an 
element in a liberal education? (2) Essential dif- 
ferences between the methods of presentation ap- 
propriate to each of these phases of the subject. 



(15) Some Recent Excavations in Asia Minor 
and Greece (Illustrated), Professor David M. Rob- 
inson, Johns Hopkins University. The paper dealt 
with Sardis, Miletus, Corinth, Sparta, etc. 

(16) An Examination of the Theory of Sense- 
Perception as Stated by Lucretius, Professor Robert 
B. English, Washington and Jefferson College. The 
paper examined the functions (i) of the external 
object, (2) of the sentient being, (3) of the mind, 
in the process of gaining a knowledge of the out- 
side world, and discussed Lucretius's views in the 
light of more recent investigations. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that during the 
year the membership of the Association had in- 
creased from 288 to 429. There had been but nine- 
teen withdrawals in all; of these, one was due to 
marriage, six to removal beyond the territory of 
the Association. Of these six, three are sub- 
scribers to The Classical Weekly. The total num- 
ber of new members secured during the year 
was 160; the net gain was thus 141 members, an 
increase of nearly 50%. The year had also been 
one of success for The Classical Weekly, in that 
all bills incurred for the publication of Volumes i 
and 2 will easily be met, there will be a surplus be- 
sides, and the Association owns an addressograph 
machine which, with type sufficient to address 800 
envelopes weekly, had cost about $100. The thanks 
of the Association were voted to Professors Lodge 
and Knapp for their share in the success achieved 
by the Association and The Classical Weekly. 

Some details of the membership may be of in- 
terest: New York has 209 members (of which 26 
are in Brooklyn, 93 in New York City), New Jer- 
sey, 58 (of which 22 are in Princeton) ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 79 (of which 19 are in Philadelphia) ; Dela- 
ware, 5 (all in Wilmington) ; Maryland, 31 (of 
which i7 are in Baltimore); Virginia, 11; Wash- 
ington, 30. Several other members are temporarily 
living outside our territory. Within the last two 
weeks about 25 new members have been gained for 
the year 1909-1910. In the list of subscribers to The 
Classical Weekly nearly every state in the Union 
is represented. 

The officers elected for 1909-1910 are as follows: 
President, Professor Edward Capps, Princeton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Charles Knapp, Bar- 
nard College; Vice-Presidents, for New York, Mr. 
Jared W. Scudder, Albany Academy, Professor P. 
O. Place, Syracuse University; for New Jersey, 
Professor George D. Kellogg, Princeton; Delaware, 
Mr. F. P. Johnson, Friend' School, Wilmington; 
for Pennsylvania, Professor W. B. McDaniel, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. B. Hench, Shady- 
side Academy, Pittsburgh; for Maryland, Professor 
H. L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University; Virginia, 
Professor M. W. Humphreys, University of Vir- 
ginia. ^.'^5w. 
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VERGIL'S AENEID 

hy Charlis Knapp, Ph.D., Barnard College, Columhia University 

A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

"I have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class wan to hand me a slip of 
paoer with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the papc. Thus far, about one-th»rd of the thirty-five 
meo'bers of the cla-<-s have handed in the ballots. As I 
expected, KNAPP'S VERGIL leads the list on EVERY 
ONE". 

Half leather, dark green. Twelve full-page half- 
tones, map and small cuts. Separate text for class- 
room. $1.40. 

5end for descriptive cflrcnlar 

SCOTT, PORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
378-388 Wabash Aveoae, Chicago 



ROEHR PUBLISHING CO. 

PRINTERS 

35 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, A[. Y. 
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Caesar's Gallic War 

By W. B. Gunnison &fV. H. Harley, Erusmus HallHigh School 

All the text, Brammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical, tl.25. 

THC FIRST YEAR OF I^ATIN 

By the same authors: a preparation for Caesar . fi.oo 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 



NCW YORK 



BOSTON 



CHICAGO 



A Noteworthy Adoption 

On March 22, 1909, the School 
Committee of the City of Boston 
adopted Pearson's Essentials of Latin 
for Beginners for use in the High 
and Latin Schools of the citv. 



AFIIRICAN BOOK COMPANY, PabUshers 
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Kvery book edited by an eminent scholar 
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BEGINNING LATIN 

liy J. KDMVND BARSS 

HOTCHKISS SCHOOL. LAKEVILLE. CONN- 
The constructlTe method employed in the treatment of inflections 

arouses the pupil's interest by saying, "Here are certain things: 

build with them after su.h a fashion**, instead of **Here is a Iki: 

remember it". 

The book secures (i ) mastery of forms; (i) the nucleus ed a 

working vocabulary; (3) a grasp of the broad principles of the 

Latin sentence. 

E%ery Bfth lesson is a Latin reading lesson. The principles of 

elementary sjntax and of sentence structure ate an ply i.lustrated in 

the reading lessons and in the exercises. 

^ ^ CiotH, 883 pages, Sl.OO. ^ 4* 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAOO 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPOSITION 

, By CHARLES McCOY BAKER. Honce Mum School. 
Te^cken CoUege. and ALEXANDER JAMES INCUS. 
Horace Mann School. Teachen CoBega. 12 mo. Qodi. 

xiii + 463 pases. $1.00 net 

This hfk ctntistt •/ thrtt fsrtt mrrmmgtd /•r frsctitt im 
writing Latin during tht last thrtt jtmrt •/ uh—l^and^ in 
addititny M lummary *f tb« Ettm^ntt •f iynt^x f»f rtftrtntt. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64- 66 FI FTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Virgil Aeneid BooRs I^VI 

By H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. Prof«M«r •f LfttlA. UiUmA Stea- 
ford Janior Unlvcrtlty, and SELDON L. BtOWlf, PtUmI* 
pal af Wallaalay Mam. High SckaaL 99. Isl + 515 + IM 

1908. 

Read the review of this book in Tbk CLASSICAL We kklt of 

Dec i2, 19u8. 
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In accordance with the policy of this Journal I 
take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to Professor Laing's reply lo my strictures on his 
Phormio. printed in another column. In order to 
make clear some of my points I reprint, as a speci- 
men of the work, his commentary on the first scene. 
Amicus summus meus et popularis Geta 
Heri ad me uenit. erat ei de ratiuncula 
lam pridera apud me relicuora pauxillulum 
Nunrmorum: id ut conficerem, confeci; adfero. 
Nam erilem filium eius diixiise audio 
Vxorem : ei, credo, munus hoc conraditur. 
Qiiam iniqiie comparatumst, ei, qui minus habent, 
Vt semper altquid addant ditioribus I 
Quod jl!c unciatim vix de demenso suo 
Suom defrudans genium conpersit miser. 
Id ilia tiniiiorsiim abripiet baud existumans, 
Qicanto labore parlum. porro autem Geta 
Ferietur alio munere. ubi era pepererit ; 
Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero itatalis dies; 
Vbi initiabtinl, omne hoc mater auferel ; 
Puer causa crit miltundi. sed uideon Gelam? 
35. summus, "most intimate".— popularis, "fellow- 
countryman". 36, de ratiuncula, "of a petty account". 
37. relicuom, adjective. Tbis is always a word of 
four syllables in Plaiilus and Terence. — pauxillulum, 
substantive, "a trifle". 38. id ut conficerem, "(he 
asked me) to get it together*'. 39. erilem, "his 
master's".— duxisse uxorem, "has taken 3 wife". 
40. ei, "for her". 41. comparatumst, "it bas been 
ordained". — ei, "those". 43- Scan quod lUe un- 
ciatim, Iambic law. See Introduction xii. — demenso, 
"allowance". 44. suom genium, "his own self. The 
identification of a person and his genius is frequent, 
—defrudans ^^ defrotidans. — conpersit, "has saved 
up", from confierco (conparco). 46. partuni, sc. sit. 
—porro autem, "then again". 47. ferietur alio mu- 
nere, "will be struck for another present", lit., "by", 
instrumental ablative. 48. natalis dies, "birthday". 
49- initiabunt, "will initiate (him)", i. e. into some 
form of religious mysteries. 50. videon=MJ*o«*, 

Professor Laing objects to my intimation that 
the book required two weeks, or even less, to pre- 
pare on the ground that not the length of time 
should be considered, but whether the book meets 
the objects for which it is designed. His position 
is only partly correct. When a book is presented 
to the public bearing on its title page the words, 
"edited for the use of college students", we have 
a right to inquire whether the edition shows any 
evideuces of care and elaboration in its prepara- 
tion which would warrant its approval, and, if it 
seems to be a slim, hasly performance, it is per- 
fectly justifiable to make that the basis of criti- 



cism. If this edition had been designed principally 
for sight translation as is Nicholson's edition of 
the Phormio or Cowlea's edition of the Andria, 
or Barber's edition of the Captivi, we- should have 
known what to expect ; the latter two books con- 
tain about the same kind and amount of commentary 
as does the edition under discussion. In many of 
our coUegies Terence is not read until the junior 
year. Professor Laing, in his reply, states that 
this book is written for freshman students ; this is 
not indicated in Ihe book itself. Mr. Nicholson's 
edition is likewise intended for freshman students 
at Harvard. It gives no commentary at all. 

But the main point of my remarks is more con- 
cerned with Ihe other part of Professor Laing's' 
reply. 

Terence is one of the easier Lalin authors; he 
is much easier than Vergil, than Cicero, or than 
Caesar. A glance at the specimen of the com- 
mentary given above will convince any one who 
has had experience in secondary teaching that the 
High School pupil who could not read Terence at 
the close of ihe second year in the High School 
with the assistance here given would be regarded 
as unusually stupid. If the freshman student needs 
this kind of assistance it is evident that the last 
two years of his High School work in Latin have 
been wasted. If Professor Laing wishes to improve 
the teaching of the Qassics in this country he will 
not do it by lowering his freshman work to Ihe 
level of the third year of the High School, but will 
do more good by intelligent efforts so to better the 
instruction in the schools that such an edition as 
the one he lia,; prepared would be entirely super- 
fluous. 

We may grant for the sake of the argument that 
a number of coli^'ge editions are overloaded; we 
may also grant that a number of High School edi- 
tions suffer from the same fault, but the judicial 
mean between an edition that gives loo little and 
one that gives too much is certainly not attained 
by an edition that assumes no more knowledge on 
the part of a freshman student than should be 
assumed at the end of the second year ii. the High 
School. 

This ii the point, therefore, that we have before 
us ; are we teachers of Latin prepared to admit 
that, after four years of study in the High School, 
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with from one-fourth to one-fifth of the whole time 
devoted to Latin, the student still needs the kind 
of assistance provided by this book? If we are pre- 
pared to admit this, does it not constitute the strong- 
est indictment against our teaching of Latin that 
could be framed? And if we are prepared to admit 
this too, does it not follow of necessity that unless 
steps are taken to improve the situation we teachers 
of Latin are compromising our calling? 

Professor Laing's second class of text books, he 
says, are those of the type of Fumeaux's Annals 
of Tacitus and Tyrrell's correspondence of Cicero. 
I should like greatly to see books of this type pub- 
lished in the United States and what he says as 
to the possibility of such publications arising from 
the endowment of libraries and universities fills 
me with hope, though not with immediate expecta- 
tion. At present I know of but a single elaborate 
edition of a classical author ('elaborate* in Pro- 
fessor Laing's definition) published in this country 
at the expense of any one other than the author 
himself. No doubt, however. Professor Laing 
knows that there is a school edition of Furneaux's 
Annals of Tacitus and that we thus have an exact 
example of what he desiderates. Those who believe 
in the justice of his contention are urged to examine 
the school edition of Furneaux and to compare it 
with this edition of the Phormio. G. L. 



SLANQ, ANCIENT AND HODERN' 

Every student of the life and literature of any 
past age must many times have felt how very old 
are countless *new' things that we do and say, or, 
if you will, how fresh and modern was much, not 
to say all, of the life of the ancients ; and more than 
that, how trite it is getting to be — nay, how trite 
it has been for centuries upon centuries — to say 
that 'there is no new thing under the sun'. Our age, 
and doubtless every past age save one, would fain 
pride itself on its originality, yet the representations 
of to-day and of yesterday, from Kipling back to 
Bacchylides, from the Hebrew Preacher down to 
Shakespeare, endorse, in effect, the words of the 
jingle, that it is 'the same thing over again'. We 
are told that Tennyson believed that "nothing can 
be said which has not been said in some form or 
another before", and even these very words of his 
illustrate the truth of his belief, for are they not 
almost identical with the familiar verse from Ter- 
ence (Eunuchus 41) : 

NuUumst iam dictum, quod non sit dictum prius. 

Of course, generally it is simply ideas that have 
permanency, and it is in their phrasing that novelty 
chiefly comes in ; yet not rarely ideas and words 
alike, at some one's touch, come from out of what 
our opponents like to call the dead languages once 
more undecayed to life. And it is of some of these 

1 Thii paper wm retd at the Second Annaal Meeting of The 
Claasical AMOciation of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C, 
April 14, 1908. 



apparent resurrections from the dead that I should 
like to speak. I shall restrict myself, in general, 
to one side of the subject — slang words and phrases 
and colloquialisms such as were known to the an- 
cients and are likewise known to us to-day in prac- 
tically the same form. 

It certainly gives us a comfortable feeling 
to know that putidum and ^a,wft6w were used col. 
loquially long before they were made vulgar by 
being adopted into our vernacular, that the ancients 
were familiar with rousing speeches and 'smooth' 
plays, with the art and the phrase of 'striking* 
a man for a present, as well as with the apparently 
gentler but really quite as effective 'touching* one's 
father for money. All these phrases, I say, carry 
reassurance with them, especially since some of 
them, at least, were in their day not slang but high- 
ly respectable usages. 

To the inventor and user of slang two fields have 
proved most productive in all ages and among al- 
most all nations: love and drunkenness. The rea- 
son doubtless is that the intoxicated person, whether 
tippler or lover, offers an easy mark for all sorts 
of barbed metaphors, and sometimes himself, in 
his exhilarated state, is extremely successful in es- 
caping from bald literalism, in which escape some 
one has declared the essence of slang to lie. In 
English we have expressions almost beyond num- 
ber drawn from both fields, which need not perhaps 
be enumerated. A writer of half a century ago 
gives a list of thirty-six slangy English expressions 
meaning drunken (by a strange sort of irony the 
article in which the list occurs appeared in a maga- 
zine called Household Words!) and this list of his 
is far from complete or up-to-date. Doubtless the 
number could be very nearly doubled from the slang 
of the present time. Indeed some two or three hun- 
dred expressions of this same meaning are listed by 
Farmer and Henly in their elaborate dictionary of 
slang. 

But what about the ancients? We are accustomed 
to say that the Greeks, at least, practised modera- 
tion in drinking as in other things, yet I have found 
very nearly forty words and phrases of theirs mean- 
ing 'intoxicated', only part, it is true, slang — and this 
number, incomplete as it obviously must be, seems 
a bit large for a people who believed in 'nothing 
too much'. Among these phrases may be mentioned 
one from Archilochus (Frag. 74, Hiller-Crusius), 
who declares that he 'knows how to raise the beau- 
tiful strain, the dithyramb, when his soul is electri- 
fied with wine', ofry ffvyictfiOLVwwHit 0p/rat. Alcaeus, 
with his riyy* TPtAfwpas otvifi, comes pretty close to the 
language of Chaucer in regard to the Miller's Wife: 
As any jay she light was and jolif 
So was her jolly whistle well suette. 

Again we have Aristophanes saying in Plato's 
Symposium (176 B) that he was *one of those that 
were dipped the day before' (rflp x**» fitfitnrrt^/UvM^ 
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and his phrase reminds us of Shakespeare's, for 
the drinker who is beyond the stage of being a 
fool, beyond the madman stage, and has reached the 
third degree — 'drowned*. A kindred use is that of 
/5p^X«f *to wet'. Pindar apparently opens ithc 
way for its figurative use, not in reference to intox- 
ication, however. Then Euripides's Electra (El. 
326' speaks of Aegistheus as ftdOv /Spex^eff, 
'steeped or soaked in drunkenness*. And finally 
Comedy gives us /3e/3pe7M^KOf, with no qualifying 
noun, so far as appears, in just the sense of the 
modern 'soaked' (Eubul. 126 ap. Athen. i. 23 a b, 
etc.). Coupled with this participle we find (ibid.) 
KtKu$(apiafjJn>t, a word which comes from if<^«r 
a Spartan soldier's drinking cup. *In one's cups' 
would be almost as near as the English comes to 
this — unless indeed one might venture on 'canteened' 
to correspond. Another word from the soldier's 
life is often found in Theognis, $(aprix0€lt, 
'breastplated', or perhaps simply 'armed'. A varia- 
tion on this idea again is dKpo0<i>pa^ 'armed at 
the top*, or perhaps 'superficially armed', and so 
'slightly drunken'. Our own tongue knows the same 
metaphor in its 'in one's armor', 'primed', 'cocked', 
not to mention the tipler's 'pocket pistol' (compare 
also the humorous passage in Aristophanes, Achar- 
nians 1132 ff.). 

Most of the expressions thus far mentioned are 
merely more or less close resemblances to those of 
the English, but, when we say that a man 'takes 
the cake' for ingenuity or what not, it seems at 
first sight pretty clear that here we have a phrase 
borrowed directly or indirectly from the Greek sym- 
posium, and used in the slang sense even in Aris- 
tophanes. Thus in the Knights (276) the chorus 
says to Cleon : 'If you defeat him at shouting, you 
are the hip-hip-hurrah ; but if he surpasses you in 
shamelessness, the cake is ours' (iifUrepos 6 Tvpa/izvs) ^ 
The scholiast carefully explains that this cake 
was one made of boiled honey and wheat, baked. 
Cakes of this sort people used as prizes for those 
that kept awake at a symposium. They were in 
the habit of vying at the symposia in the matter of 
ability to keep one's head up, and the man who kept 
awake till morning iXdfifiapt rhv xvpafiovpra, 
'took the cake'. Modern English lexicographers, 
however, say that our phrase is of comparatively re- 
cent origin and is derived from the cake-walk. If 
so, the likeness to the old Greek phrase may be 
merely a coincidence, though certainly a curious one. 

The Romans, also, had many similar forms of 
speech. Such words as temulentus, vinolentus, vi- 
nosus, if we may judge from the way in which they 
seem to have been first used, were originally of 
slangy connotation, like the English *winey', 'beery*, 
'groggy', although they later climbed to a higher 
position in linguistic society. Plautus presents sev- 
eral realistic scenes. in which the words madere and 
madidus occur, with the sense of Pfi4xttr$ai, 



pefipeyfjJvot. Thus in the Mostellaria (319) Callida* 
mates asks: 

Ecquid tibi videor ma-m-ma-maderc? 
Compare also Pseudolus 1297: 

Non vides me ut madide madeam? 
These usages, I take it, were slang. But when 
Horace uses uvidus in his Odes (2. 19. 18; 4. 5. 39), 
although the underlying thought is the same, it 
would be hard to persuade most of us, even with 
those Chicagoan Echoes from the Sabine Farm 
still ringing in our ears, that "the most gentleman- 
like of the Roman poets" had used words which in 
his time had anything more than a colloquial col- 
oring. And, of course, when we find irriguutn mero 
corpus and irrigare z/ino, the presence of the abla- 
tives assures us that these are merely metaphorical 
expressions and not yet slang. So many other 
polite phrases with vino, such as vino obrutus, sepuU 
tus, gravis, oneratus, need not be dwelt upon, al- 
though, like corresponding Greek phrases ofry 
fitpaprjfjJvot, and others, they may suggest 
the English 'loaded' and *jag'. When Petronius, 
however, says (67), mulieres sauciae inter se ri- 
serunt, he is presumably using a real vulgarism — 
one which looks at first sight like the modern shot, 
but as English etymologists connect the latter with 
scot — 'a drink', we can mention as a parallel only 
the less common 'cut'. From this same writer (41) 
and from the same field of thought we have the 
phrase staminatas duxi, which apparently means 'I've 
had some good stiff ones', — drinks, of course. 

In the sentimental phrases of love the Greeks 
and Romans were quite as prolific as we moderns. 
Ever since the days of Aristophanes, not to say 
how long before, fond lovers have been calling their 
sweethearts pet animal names: so the old woman 
in the Plutus (loio-ioii) says that when her lover 
found her sorrowful he used fondly to call her 
'ducky' and 'dovey' (prrrrdpiov xal ^drnow {nrttcopli'ero) , 
Plautus (Asinaria 664 fT.) gives us another sample 
of the same erotic zoology in extensO- 
The fair ' Philaenium is begging the slave 
Leonidas for the twenty minas that will assure the 
continuance of her own and Argyrippus's love af- 
fair; 'O give me the money', she says, 'apple of my 
eye (ocellus), my rose, my life, my delight*. 'Well*,* 
answers Leonidas, 'call me your sparrowkins, biddy 
(gallinam), quail, your lamby, kidlet call me, or your 
little bossie (vitellum)\ And again a little later: 
'Call me ducky, dovey, little tyke (catellum), swal- 
low, daw, dear little sparrowkins*. Some of these 
words may have been inserted simply for comic 
effect, but I am inclined to think they are all real 
love terms. Parallels occur, of course, in many lan- 
guages, as well as in many other similar passages 
in Greek and Latin. 

But the animal kingdom is not the only one Cupid 
draws upon. A sweetheart may be, as in English^ 
'my honey' (mW mcum^ "^NaxiX., '^^^Ocw, ^.v^n- ^'^ 
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mulsa meoj Stich. 755) or just pure 'sweetness' 
(smavitudo, ibid.) There were 'pearls', too, long 
before Bowery girls were ever heard of. Trimalchio, 
in that most modern style of his, tells us (Petroa 
63), that his former master's favorite boy died, and 
he adds, 'A pearl he was, by heaven' (mehercules 
margaritum). Or again, as Lucretius remarks (4. 
1 163), if a lady is big and huge, she becomes in 
bcr lover's eyes catapUxis; that is, of course, 'a 
stunner'. Propertius (i. 20. 6) gives us 'flame' 
{ardor) in the sense of 'sweetheart', and he and Ovid 
both have what seems to be the equivalent of our 
word 'baggage' applied to mistresses ; cf. Prop. 4. * 
3- 45-46 (Arethusa to Lycotas) : 

Romanis utinam patuissent castra puellisi 
essem militae sarcina Ada tuae. 
'Would that camps were open to Roman maids I 
Then would I be your faithful baggage in your 
warfare'. See also Ovid Her. 3. 68 (Briseis to 
Achilles) : 

Non ego sum classi sarcina magna tuae. 
*I am no great piece of baggage for your fleet'. 
In both these examples there is much of the literal 
meaning, but in both also it is soldiers' baggage that 
is referred to. Now as one of the earliest mean- 
ings of baggage in English is a soldier^s mistress, 
and as another early use is the playful one, like 
minx or rogue, I think it may be well that there is 
some more or less direct connection here between 
the Latin and the English. 

A similar playful use of another harsh term is 
found as early as the Odyssey (5. 182), when Calyp- 
so tells Odysseus that he is really a 'sinner', ii>iirpbt, 
to have such shrewd thoughts. 

Still another sort of slang, the coined word, we 
seemingly have in Petronius (61) where Niceros 
describes the object of his affection as pulcherrimum 
hacciballum, which the editors give up, but we might 
perhaps translate it 'She's the prettiest little umphty- 
umph'f or, with reference to its possible derivation 
from hac{c)ay *a peach'. The enthusiasm reminds 
one of Triton's description of Amymone in Lucian 
(D. M. 6. i) as 'a right pretty thing*, TayKoMi 
Ti xP^Ma. Again, once more in Petronius {^7)t 
we are told that Fortunata was Trimalchio's 'all-in- 
all' (Trimalchionis topanta est) ; perhaps we might 
even say she was the whole thing to Trimalchio. 
Long before, in its more correct form, the expres- 
sion was proverbial, for Herodotus (i. 122) says 
that Cyno, the foster mother of Cyrus the Elder, 
was 'as the saying goes, everything to him'^i' t4 ol 
ip Ti} X67V '^^ irdvra ij Kvpti. 

'There are others', is another expressive modern 
phrase. But a fairly close parallel occurs, with the 
same withering contempt in it, as long ago as Homer. 
In the Iliad (i. 174) Agamemnon says to Achilles: 
'Flee if you wish. I do not beg you to stay on my 
account. There are others with me, who will honor 
me\ Tap iuol ye xal dXXoc. 



In the Odyssey (21. 251) Eurymachus, failing to 
string the bow, remarks *I do not grieve so very 
much about the marriage, though sorry I may be: 
there are many other Achaean women*, Ual koI 
dXKeu ToXkal ^Axoiidcf. But closer still is the 
passage of Lucretius (4. 1173) ; 'No matter how 
beautiful your sweetheart may be, or you may think 
she is, doubtless there are others too' (nempe aliae 
qnoque sunt). 

In many other departments of life these paral- 
lelisms abound. We still 'make beds', although not 
as literally as the ancients did (wewoiifrai wOrfi, 
Od. 7. 342). And if it be asserted that the per- 
sistence of this phrase is merely due to the con- 
servati-im of the housewife, we might mention that 
sailors ftill 'make sail' {vela facit, Aen. 5. 281), 
and ships still 'run before the wind* {6w6a7ii in|6t 
Od. 3. 281). Sprinters, too, still start from 'scratch' 
(dx6rd0vi}t Od. 8. 121), and, in the parlance of the 
sporting editor, men are still pugistically 'put to 
sleep' {in soporem collocastis, Plant. Amph. 304). 
Most teachers can bear witness that there still live a 
few humans who have their *brains in their heels' 
(fyW^Xor ..ifrrcutTWpMut[Dem.] 7. 45). Folk still occa- 
sionally waste away to mere 'skin and bones* (irfi« 
KuX 84pfui, Theocr. 2. 90; ossa ac pellis, Plant. Aul. 
564) and are still, sad to say, occasionally 'aban- 
doned by the physicians', — at least in patent medi- 
cine advertisements {derelictus a medicis, C I. L. 
6. 68). Even to-day, when our warnings turn out 
right, we remark *I told you so* {dicebam vobis. 
Sen. Apocol. 12) or we punctuate a narrative with 
a 'D'you see*? or bnisquer 'See*? (6pat, Luc. 
Peregr. 45) ; we 'die a-laughing', once in a great 
while (tAv HKBavo;;, Od. 18. lOo; risu emoriri, Ter. 
Eun. 432), or we perhaps greet a story from some 
amateur Munchausen with a 'Then I awoke' I («{t, 
I7(inr* i^nyp^fivv, At. Ran. 51). Again we say 
Til be off', just as did the Aristophanic So- 
crates (Nub. 887, ^ci «' dr^M/uot), or we feel 
like quoting, perhaps, when a book agent calls, 
a very literal rendering of the words of the un- 
tutored Strepsiades, o6k dmdu&^eit aavrhw (Ar. Nub. 
1296). 

And then how natural the long ancient list of 
intensives seems, both adjectives and adverbs, like 
'atrocious' piece of cleverness {atrocem. . . . astu- 
tiam, Plant. Capt. 539), 'horrible' vigilance {hor- 
ribili vigilantia, Cic. Att. 8. 9. 4) ; 'awfuU/ and 
'dreadfully', alpiat, UiwCA; most 'desperately' skilful 
(desperatum valde ingeniosus, Petron. 68) ; gashed 
his leg 'in fine style', iiiicwpt rh aKiXos xflV^^ ^^'^ 
(Menand. Geneva frag. i. 48) ; 'inconceivably* well, 
d/Aiyxa^ws «teC(Plat. Rep. 527 E) ; to love 'mightily' 
{amare valide, Plaut. Merc. 42) ; 'monstrously* pa- 
triotic (0tXo(^wnot hrtp^vC^ Ar, Ach. 142) ; 'perfectly' 
filthy {p\mu>cTQ dKptfiQt Luc. Peregr. 36) ; scorch 
'em 'royally (ytppucQt Kot tUro^ Luc Char. 14). 

Such are some of the countless parallels more or 
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less close that the Classics reveal. They seem to me 
to suggest various things. First of all, they give 
evidence of the existence of a great body of slang 
in Greek and Latin. No one, indeed, who knows 
his Aristophanes and his Plautus or Petronius 
would venture to suggest that anything else was 
the case. And there is doubtless very little rea- 
son for believing even that the ancients had any 
less slang than we, for as every new excavation 
and every new papyrus from Egypt abundantly 
shows, they were men of like passions with our- 
selves. Only, aside from the old schoolboy idea 
that the Greeks and Romans were automatons, not 
humans, our practice in Greek and Latin compo- 
sition, with its inculcation of the constant necessity 
of ^T«p and quasi, rlt and quidam, leads us nat- 
urally to believe that they were never venturesome 
in language without apologizing for it, and always 
steered clear of unusual words as Caesar warns 
one to do. And, of course, slang is nothing if not 
unusual and venturesome. 

Further, on the side of their likeness, these paral- 
lels may help to show that at least an appreciable 
part of our current slang and colloquial speech is 
derivable from the Classics; that is, is due to our 
schoolboys and college men, and goes back to an 
original academic use. Of course, we must leave 
room for mere coincidence; many times and quite 
independently two or more nations in widely dif- 
ferent ages may perfectly well have hit on phrases 
the same both verbally and in thought. We must 
take into account similarity of circumstances and 
of psychological processes. And on such grounds 
as these perhaps the majority of the resemblances 
quoted above should be explained. 

But there are a number of reasons why we may 
think that in many other cases a more or less di- 
rect connection and not simple coincidence fur- 
nishes the real explanation, even though such con- 
nection cannot be traced out in full. An academic 
source and history and later popular use are not a 
priori incompatible. Many words in our language now 
popular were once learned. Again, many words which 
came obviously from the Classics, especially Latin 
or dog-Latin, although now in more or less re- 
spectable use, must originally have been colloquial 
or slangy, e. g. nostrum, nincompoop, omniumgath- 
erum, quidnunc, tandem, sophomore. Most of these 
have been incorporated bodily, and their origin is 
easily recognizable. Where words are translated, 
however, the relationship is obscured. And yet in 
many phrases in common use we have obvious trans- 
lations : rare bird. Homer nods, sound mind in a 
sound body, perhaps willy-nilly (velim nolim, velit 
nolit). A similar literary origin — not classical — is 
certain also for much English slang. Shakespeare is 
the source of some; so is the Bible — for example, 
of Jehu, Jonah, raise Cain, the two last, at least, 
thoroughly popular to-day. There is, therefore, rea- 



son enough why some of our elang that resembles 
that of the ancients should be suspected of coming 
directly from them by way of translation, provided 
only that those who have studied Greek and Latin 
are likely to have performed such a service. And 
of this there can be but little doubt. 

For students in school and college are unques- 
tionably frequent users and coiners of slang, and 
at the same time greatly interested in certain sides 
of their Classics. Witness the numberless sonnets 
to fair Lalages that college papers publish, such 
punning schoolboy jokes as A motto for a young 
Ladies' Seminary — iubet vicissim ^ ; slang nicknames 
like Dinnie for Eddie from ^W 'an eddy'; the 
batrachian college yell, Brekekekex-coax-coax. Nu- 
merous macaronic poems also show the same ten- 
dency of the undergraduate to turn his Gassics to 
practical use. 

The English undergraduate has both greater fa- 
miliarity with the Classics than has the American 
and apparently an equally marked tendency to use 
slang, so that we may reasonably believe that he 
has done his share in translating ancient slang into 
English, as he certainly has in transferring Latin 
and Greek words bodily into present slang use. For 
example, among such learned English slang is gyp, 
a college servant, traditionally said to be derived 
from r^* 'a vulture', because of the cupidity of 
the class. Kudos, transliterated from itWoi in 
Browning's fashion, is used in the sense of 'glory', 
'prestige*, and although the term has found con- 
siderable literary use, it must originally have been 
pure slang. William W. Baker 
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LATIN WORD-ORDER AGAIN 

Professor Preble's critique* of my earlier paper 
on order and emphasis in Latin deserves wide 
attention. It is gratifying to find that he con- 
cedes some of my contentions, notably the fre- 
quency of climax; this would include, I suppose, 
the climactic force of numerous connectives, such 
as non mode . . . sed etiam, and the like; and all 
this, as it seems to me, establishes my main assertion, 
that emphasis in Latin is, in general, progressive, 
forward-moving. My paper does not maintain that 
position determines emphasis absolutely, but that 
the Latin habit is to put the stronger or more 
significant word, phrase, or clause after the less 
important. It is conceivable that coordinate words, 
phrases and clauses might have been thus ar- 
ranged, while the individual syntactical groups were 
built on the opposite principle; but this seems to 
me very unnatural, and therefore a priori very 
improbable. For the present, I am content to stand 

1 It mifht be noted that thb pan pUunly date* from a tlae tlncc the 
introdoction of the Romao method of pronunciation, as weli aa prcviont 
to the last decade*! tremendoiii emphasis opon qaantities, for luitt vicissim 
b not the sort of thing the trained modern rowel-marker would be failty of. 
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with Quintilian on the general principle. 

Some of Professor Preble's examples and inter- 
pretations suggest the power of a theory to warp 
a scholar's judgment. My opinion against his 
proves nothing, of course; but it would be easy 
to submit some of the points of difference to a sort 
of arbitration, at once competent and impartial. 
Suppose a literal translation of Cicero be put into 
the hands of a master of the art of English ex- 
pression, choosing one who is unacquainted with 
the original Latin or with theories of Latin order. 
Ask him to read Cato Maior, 31 and 32. After 
dwelling upon Nestor and Agamemnon, will he 
proceed thus: 'But now I return to myself. I am 
passing my four and eightieth year'? (Sed redeo 
ad me. Quartum ago annum et octogesimum). In 
§ 56, shall we hear him say, *But I come to the 
farmers, that I may not get away from my own 
case'? (Sed venio ad agricolas, ne a me ipso 
recedam). Will he finish Laelius i thus: 'But of 
this man at another time: now I return to the 
augur? (Sed de hoc alias; nunc redeo ad augu- 
rem). Of course, in Cato Maior 45, ad me ipsum 
iam revertar, me deserves emphasis for two rea- 
sons at least: the sense requires it, precisely as 
it does in the foregoing cases, and the intensive 
ipsum is added. If I were to hazard a guess at 
the reason for the different order and form of 
expression, I should say that Cicero, like every 
good writer, varies for the sake of variety, and as 
revertar is a much better word than redeo with 
which to close a sentence, he adds ipsum just be- 
cause me is not in a position that suggests em- 
phasis. The same might be said of ne a me ipso 
recedam. Sentences can be found without difficulty 
where emphasis really belongs on the first word 
or word-group ; but to maintain that it is neces- 
sarily and regularly so, is quite a different matter. 

Professor Preble goes so far as to suggest the 
emphasizing of prepositions to save his rule. He 
would read 'Not only from disaster, but also from 
the dread of disaster' (calamitatis formidine). But 
'of has no counterpart in Latin except the case 
ending: we are to infer that Cicero said calami- 
taTIS formidine? Again he extracts a thunderous 
BECAUSE out of a very innocent looking eo be- 
fore maf^is; but the ablative of degree of differ- 
ence regularly precedes. Shall we say everywhere 
for quo . . . CO and the like, *THE more . . . THE 
more'? When a theory drives its champions to such 
lengths, one must congratulate one's self upon hav- 
ing thrown off its yoke. 

Apparently my reason for citing strings of verbs, 
vcni, vidi, vici, etc., was not clearly perceived. A 
note was made of climax in one example, but the 
purpose of the citations was to refute, if possible, 
the assertion that the Romans regarded the verb 
as the least emphatic element in the sentence. Most 
joi the examples were from Terence, and poetry 



is not the place to study emphasis in prose. 

But Professor Preble wonders whether I would 
emphasize Clodius (Milo 34) three times in suc- 
cession. We should all agree that he richly de- 
serves it; but let us see. 

In the first place, we must go back a little farther 
than Professor Preble does in order to catch the 
movement of the stream of thought. Cicero first 
states the conclusion of his preceding argument and 
makes his transition. 

'You have heard, gentlemen of the jury, how 
greatly it was to the interest of Clodius that Milo 
should be slain; direct your attention now in turn 
to Milo. Why was it to Milo's interest that Clodi- 
us should be killed? What reason was there, I 
will not say why Milo should do the deed, but 
should even wish it done*? "It was Godius", you 
will say, "who was frustrating Milo's hope of the 
consulship ". I answer, though he was opposing him, 
(Milo) was succeeding, nay more, he was succeed- 
ing all the better, nor did he find me a more valu- 
able supporter than Clodius was'. (To parody a 
noted utterance, they loved Milo for the enemies 
he had made). 

Professor Preble's slip in rendering Hebat as 
though it were factus est, though not necessarily 
fatal to his argument, does seem to me to obscure 
somewhat the proper emphasis. Of course, Milo 
was never elected consul. 

To me it seems clear that occidi Miloneh is the 
chief thought in the first sentence. That interUci 
Clodium is in sharp and intentional contrast with 
occidi Milonem, and that Clodium therefore de- 
serves strong emphasis seems equally plain. In 
the following sentence Clodius and consulatus art 
the indispensable words; Miloni might have been 
huic ('my client'). It stands where it does, if 
emphasis had anything to do with it, as a iow 
level' between the two most emphatic words. In 
the third case, Clodio stands after quam and there- 
fore in a stereotyped order (my article in The 
School Review 15, 643 ff., includes a brief com- 
ment on quam). Even here the most striking point 
is suggested by Clodio, though stress of voice is 
perhaps not needed to enforce it. 

The foregoing translation was left wholly in 
Roman type, so as not to distract attention from 
the course of thought. In reading it, I should put 
a recognizable emphasis upon Clodius, Milo, slain 
(strongest upon Milo, because it is not only con- 
trasted with the preceding Clodius, but the orator 
would already have in mind the approaching anti- 
thesis), Milo, Milo's (slight), Clodius. killed 
(slight, as an echo of 'slain'), do, wish (Milo is 
needed here only to avoid ambiguity), Qodius, 
consulship, succeeding (very strong), better (still 
stronger), me, Clodius. Here again, any who arc 
interested might ask their colleagues in the depart- 
ment of public speaking to interpret this passage. 
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I dare not claim to be entirely free from that bias 
of the advocate which seems to me so apparent 
in others. 

In order to think clearly about any such passage, 
we must note carefully the Latin form of expres- 
sion. In eo repugnante, we have the weakest de- 
monstrative in the ablative absolute with a par- 
ticiple, echoing a thought already expressed, and 
followed by a new and striking thought in the 
main verb ficbat. So important is this assertion 
that Cicero with an immo vero repeats it in a still 
stronger form. How shall we be convinced that 
Cicero here expresses his most prominent, import- 
ant, emphatic idea in an ablative absolute, and fol- 
lows it, by "a Roman habit of thought", with the 
"least emphatic part in verb form"? When we 
render freely, 'despite his opposition', or the like, 
we introduce words relatively more important in 
the English sentence than the equivalents are in 
the Latin. 'Despite', or 'in spite of, indeed, are 
not in the Latin at all. They express and exag- 
gerate the concessive notion which is merely sug- 
gested by the juxtaposition of the ideas of opposition 
and success. 

It would be instructive, if we could know whether 
the friends of Professor Preble's theory would with 
practical unanimity approve the view that every one 
of the final words and word-groups in this passage 
is in "the position of least emphasis". 

With these sample criticisms of Professor Preble's 
views and strictures, I must leave my contentions 
for the present to stand or fall on their merits. It 
would be interesting to learn whether any progress 
at all is making toward a common view. Perhaps 
the thorough-going advocates of the Greenough- 
Preble theory would be willing to answer a few 
queries. 

(i) Do they emphasize in their class-rooms the 
frequency of climax in Latin, and the climactic force 
of certain connectives?* Do they instruct their pu- 
pils in composition to put the more emphatic or 
significant word, phrase, or clause after those that 
are less so, in a coordinate series? 

So far as I have observed, there is not a line 
or even a word in Allen and Greenough or in Pro- 
fessor Preble's excellent grammar to indicate that 
climax has any place in Latin style, or any in- 
fluence on the order of words. 

(2) Do they teach that the result clause is 
always less important than the clause on which it 
depends, unless it "precedes for emphasis"? And 
how many examples have they collected of the re- 
sult before the cause? 

(3) Do they teach that parenthetical clauses (i^ 
haec omit tarn and the like) are always more im- 
portant than regular purpose clauses following the 
verb? 

iTbe writer foaad recently that oat of a freshman dmaion of about 
twenty men only one had erer heard this principle lUted. Nemriy ftU had 
ued the Allen and Grecaonf b grammar. 



(4) Do they teach that the relative is regularly 
emphatic? (see A. and G., 598, e, second example). 
And have they attained facility in framing Eng- 
lish examples in which the same thing is true? For 
instance, in the example just referred to above, col- 
loquial English would omit the relative altogether 
('the fellow-citizens we have lost', etc., quos omisi- 
mus civis). 

(5) Do they guide their students to the proper 
emphasis through the sense and connection, as 
must be done in living languages, or do they en- 
courage them to place the emphasis by a purely 
mechanical rule? 

(6)* And lastly, if Latin was really written by 
the aid of such a principle, will they not explain 
the fact that Quintilian had never heard of it? 
Certainly he distinctly affirms that if a word is to 
produce the strongest effect, it must be put not in 
the middle, nor (if silence is conclusive) at the 
beginning, but at the end. 

I know by experience that it is not easy to see 
the weak points in a theory long accepted and 
taught. But all who even aspire to sound scholar- 
ship are of course desirous of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

CoLGATB Univbksity. JoHN GrEENE 



REVIEWS 

Testimonium Animae, or Greek and Roman before 
Jesus Christ. Essays dealing with the Spiritual 
Elements in Classical Civilization. By E. G. 
Sihler. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. (1908). 
Pp. 452. $2.25. 

American classical scholars have been very ready 
to contribute the results of their study and reflec- 
tion to all kinds of publications, and in many cases 
these papers have been collected into volumes and 
constitute a valuable part of our literature; but 
otherwise, outside of editions and technical treatises, 
very few have published any extensive study of 
ancient life and conditions; consequently, the book 
under review is a unique appearance. 

Professor Sihler is well known for his exact and 
searching scholarship; in his Testimonium Animae 
he gives evidence of these qualities on every page. 
He has a healthy contempt for second-hand sources, 
and for his knowledge of ancient conditions harks 
back in every instance to the ancient authors them- 
selves. Such a practise is apt to lead to remark- 
able results, for throughout the long period of in- 
crustation of commentary upon commentary, and of 
investigation upon investigation, the actual facts of 
ancient life have often been strangely hidden. 

The book in brief is an investigation into the 
fundamental principles underlying the life of Greece 
and Rome before the advent of Christianity. 

Before proceeding to the detailed examination of 
ancient life he discusses, in two introductory qjiap- 
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ters, first, the general implications of classical cul- 
ture as understood by philosophical thinkers of the 
modern age from Herder to Matthew Arnold, and, 
secondly, the moral atmosphere of the humanists — 
the atmosphere inaugurated by Petrarch at the Re- 
vival of Learning. He shows that humanism was 
in reality a revival of paganism, cloaking under an 
outward worship of classical form the most flagrant 
immorality combined with a cynical view of all re- 
ligious questions. 

In Chapter HI (Gods and Men in Homer and 
Hesiod), Professor Sihler shows that in the Ho- 
meric conception the gods were little more than 
personified animal instincts. There was no spiritual 
feeling; "Neither purity nor humility nor mercy 
have a seat at the Olympian board . . . the gods 
are merely narrowed powers and impulses of men 
. . . lustful and adulterous even ... to such an 
extent that many Greek teachers and scholars were 
disturbed at the picture of the gods that Homer 
gives". 

In play after play we find along with aesthetic ideals, 
more is discernible than an attempt to develop a 
philosophy of actual life, a feeling that the govern- 
ing principle is fate, but a fate that "is incomputable 
and incalculable", "akin to blind whim". Their mo- 
rality "in the main is of the utilitarian order", and 
their wisdom "is that of deeper and better fathomed 
self-interest". Practical wisdom is the chief end 
of men. The lyric poets, too (Chapter V), have no 
uplifting message. There is beauty, there is art 
in their work, but the canker that underlies all 
Greek life is also in evidence throughout. In the 
iambic writers, particularly, we notice the abandon- 
ment entirely of the Greek virtue of self-control 
and sanity. What was left untouched in the earlier 
period is debased in this. "Even the noble figure of 
Penelope is dragged down from, the superb elevation 
of the Odyssey. . . . Thus, with all the canonization 
of Homer, the Greeks honored neither the heroism 
of the Iliad, for which dishonor there was more 
warrant, nor the lady of Ithaca". The lowest depth 
of erotic depravity is observed in Sappho. 

The Greeks did worship heroes (Chapter VI), 
but this worship was largely connected with the 
narrowness of the Greek communal life, and was 
really the canonization of men to whom they had 
been under obligations. Even here there is no ap- 
preciation for the human soul and its destiny. It 
was the worship of naturalness under which was 
understood the naturalness of Kypris. 

But there was a reaction against this Homeric at- 
titude of the Greeks toward all things moral and 
spiritual which was partly voiced by Pythagoras and 
his school. To them the body was not the stimmum 
bottum of existence, but the prison, the tomb. We 
find that craving after genuine immortality (Chapter 
VII) also apparent in the celebrations of mystic 
rites, that took place in various parts of Greece. 



Still even Pythagoras could not escape the feeling 
that the regulation of this life was not left to the 
discretion of man, but was under the domination 
of the gods. "There was very little of genuine 
spirituality in the secret rites. The circle of life 
there was, the symbolism of the endless succession 
of seed and fruit, of gertii and growth, but there 
was no radical emancipation from the prevalent na- 
ture-cult". The interpretation of the attitude of the 
gods to man, their envy, their jealousy, their ir- 
responsible arbitrariness are everywhere apparent, 
even in such an author as Aeschylus, great and 
noble though he was. "Even he could not divest 
the sovereign deity of Zeus of the low and mean 
elements which stained it in all the legends". In 
Herodotus, too, while he delights in bright and 
sunny things, there occurs incessantly that "stern 
and awful motive, the envy of the gods, a theme 
which he elevates into a veritable philosophy of 
history". 

A whole chapter (IX) is devoted to Sophocles 
of Kolonos, the great example of Greek tragedy, 
but this man was stained in his private life by the 
regular Greek perversion and could not, with all his 
power, get away from Homeric tradition of the gods. 
In play after play we find along with aesthetic ideals 
a repetition of the Homeric revolting myths. 

In Euripides (Chapter X) a new element enters. 
He was early filled with the conviction that God 
must be preeminently good, and, as a consequence, 
was forced to turn his back upon the legends of the 
gods of Greece. Not only do we find two heroes 
in Euripides's plays who are distinguished* by chas- 
tity, but we find the attempt everywhere to elevate 
the human soul. Euripides was not devoted to the 
standards current in his day; he held world-wide 
views, and he was profoundly in earnest, a su- 
premely spiritual soul. 

Chapter XI (The Triad of Greek Thinkers) is 
one of the most valuable in the book. The thinkers 
referj-ed to are Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. It 
is impossible to summarize the chapter, but it might 
be worth while to quote a few sentences. Socrates 
emphasized this "great theme — ^namely, that the soul 
is very precious — among a people than whom no 
other ever more highly prized the comeliness of 
the physical person". His fundamental error lay 
"in the belief that wrong acting and all sin could 
or must be reduced to faulty judgment". He sought 
to conceive the gods in a loftier way than was cus- 
tomary, for, as Xenophon says, "he held that gods 
were concerned for men not in the fashion in which 
the general public hold: . . . the gods knew all 
things, both what was said and what was done and 
what was deliberated in silence, and were present 
everywhere and made signification to men about all 
human affairs. . . . The argument of design was 
one of the foremost things in his soul — he claimed 
here the manifest revelation of a divine providence". 
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While he made great use of Homer, he seems to 
have ignored the Homeric anthropomorphism. "So- 
crates then, in facing death, soberly and gravely, 
not in a rapture of enthusiasm, but, if I may say so, 
with supreme intelligence and with no transcendental 
consolation or spiritual support, is a grave figure". 

Plato "Early in his intellectual life . . . despaired 
of satisfying his soul with this material nature of 
sense and seeming**. His hard problem was "to 
understand how omnipotence and goodness could 
be conceived as being consistent with the actual 
sin and evil in the world. And as for the essential 
goodness of God he maintained it with categorical 
affirmation. ... Is it well with the soul, the pri- 
mary part of man"? was to Plato "the criterion 
of life and happiness". Plato's tenet was "the 
primacy of the soul and its supremacy in the hier- 
archy of being due to its essential resemblance, as 
to its source and as to its arm, to God". 

Aristotle was the most remarkable of the ancients, 
called by Dante "the Master of those who knov/', 
but he looked upon knowledge from the scientific 
rather than from the ethical standpoint. According to 
Aristotle "God needs no friend; bliss is in himself. 
... An academic and cosmic God, but singularly 
and utterly severed from human beings by his es- 
sence". "Contemplation is Aristotle's personal ideal ; 
his confession of faith. His God is absorbed in 
contemplation; he is the Intelligence of the Uni- 
verse ; therefore, the searching and the thinking 
philosopher is nearest to God. . . . The life and con- 
duct of man is to be determined by himself alone. 
There is no anticipation of a life to come, nor 
any divine law imposing itself upon men. . . . Pleas- 
ure is the crown and result of all moral or perfect 
action. ... There is a curious and painful lack 
of absolute and universal law in Aristotle's ethics". 

Passing over the next two chapters on Hellenic 
Decay and Morality and The Actual Worship in 
Greek Communities we come to the discussion of 
Roman spiritual elements. This is much briefer 
than the Greek, occupying but one-fourth of the 
book; and is treated with much more sympathy. The 
Roman spirit is much more serious than the Greek; 
it is devoted to the actual, the real, the concrete, 
and the ideal of duty is a fundamental one. This 
is shown in their political organization, their method 
of living and the minutiae of their worship. But 
even in Rome there was little of genuine spirituality, 
though there was a great deal of stern morality 
based rather on practical than on ethical founda- 
tions. 

The Roman worthies that Professor Sihl^r treats 
are Cicero, Cato of Utica, Lucretius, Horace and 
the greater Seneca. He treats them all with keen 
discrimination and sympathy, not overlooking their 
faults and weaknesses, but showing throughout that 
they represent in general progressive types and 
that they are thinkers striving more or less unaided 



after spiritual growth. There is a general apparent 
preparation for the advent of Christianity shown in 
these men, and in Seneca we find this unaided 
progress most complete. The high estimate of Sen- 
eca, which is unquestionably deserved, is somewhat 
out of keeping with the present view of that ver- 
satile philosopher, but seems to be well founded 
and may possibly have something to do with bring- 
ing about a f ehabilitatiort of his work in thp eyes 
of modern thinkers. 

The book as a whole is a very Important treatise 
.to students of the history of theology. It is like- 
wise of great value to students of the Classics, riot 
that classical scholars are unaware — at least, in a 
general way — of most of what Professor Sihlef- 
observes, but in the course of centuries the origins 
of Greek life and feeling have become dimmed, and 
our attention is now directed more to the finished 
literary product. It is a matter of congratulation 
that the elements of decay from which sprung the 
flower of Greek literature are practically unobserved 
by all younger students of the Classics. Homer 
makes his appeal without inspiring any conscious- 
ness of the actual nature of certain mythological 
relations. The stories of the gods are regarded by 
most children, if not by all, as in the same line with 
our fairy tales. The purifying power of ignorance 
has idealized almost all that is corrupt, and there^ 
fore the study of the Classics still remains an 
abiding power for sane and good enjoyment as well 
as for training. Consequently while it is desirable 
that those who teach the Classics should know all 
that is in Professor Sihler's book, it should "not 
make them pessimistic as to their value, nor should 
it lead them to the mistake that because the soil 
is often fetid, the flower is therefore tainted. G. L. 



Historical and Geographical Investigations in Cen- 
tral Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily and Sardinia. 
By. Ettore Pais, Translated from the Italian by. 
C. Denmore Curtis. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press (1908). $5.00. Pp. XIV+441. 
With Ten Illustrations and Eleven Plates. 
The twenty-six papers contained in this volume 
are in part the preliminary studies for and partly 
the aftermath of the author's Storia dclla Sicilia and 
Storia di Roma. As he states in his preface, some 
of the papers were written in recent years, others 
at a much earlier ■ time, but having been published 
in the proceedings of various Italian societies they 
reached a very limited public, and contain practi- 
cally unpublished material. Their republication in 
English will be cordially welcomed by English and 
American students of history and classical philology. 
It is only to be regretted that in the case of papers 
that have been republished the date and place of 
original publication have not been given. 

In . reviewing a volume of miscellaneous papers 
on problems which are for the most part still sub 
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iudice, it is out of question to weigh all the author's 
conclusions in the light of the evidence, and one 
has the alternative either of singling out a few of 
the papers without doing justice to the rest, or of 
treating rather cursorily of all. In this instance a 
summary of the author's conclusions will be more 
profitable to the readers of The Classical Weekly 
than the animadversions of the reviewer. 

With the exception of the last of the series. No. 
XXVI, which deals with the date and place of com- 
position of Strabo's Historical Geography, the pa- 
pers fall into two groups, papers I-XIV dealing 
chiefly with Magna Graecia and Sicily, XV-XXV 
with Central Italy and Sardinia. 

The papers in the first group are for the most 
part short and have to do mainly with the identi- 
fication of historical sites in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. But, though brief, and relatively less im- 
portant than the articles of the second group, they 
serve to illustrate in a more tangible way some points 
in the author's historical method; his keen observa- 
tion, his vast reading, his ability to make use of 
every bit of evidence, and his ingenuity in piecing 
it together, by which he arrives at a conclusion that 
is usually convincing in problems which have been 
puzzling historians for many years. 

In several papers he resorts, upon sufficient evi- 
dence, to emendation and thus disposes of towns 
whose names are mentioned but once in ancient 
records, and which are otherwise unknown. Thus 
in VI he clears up the unknown ad Sapriportum of 
Livy 26. 39. 6 by emending to ad Satyriportum, a 
place not far from Tarentum; in XI he shows that 
the TpiwdKuut against whom the Syracusans march- 
ed in Diodorus 12. 29, had no existence, but that 
the word is a corruption for Iltaircwt, and that 
Piacus is the place referred to, a very justifiable 
emendation in the light of the evidence which he 
adduces; similarly in XIV he shows that tV 
^ipIkiiw referred to by Polyaenus 5. 3. 6. in con- 
nection with the pretended expedition of Agathocles 
is a mistake for *ory«^, a town near Tauro- 
menium. Other identifications are as follows: in 
VII he shows that on the bronze caduceus found 
near Brindisi containing an inscription which is to be 
interpreted as Hattltauov Oovpluw and 9afiiau)p BpepSwlpuv 
the former people arc not the inhabitants of Thurii, 
as is ordinarily supposed, but of Thuriae near 
Brindisi (Liv. 9. 43), which he identifies with Tu- 
renum, the modern Trani ; in X he endeavors to 
show that the coins with the inscription M E R and 
the head of a bearded Dionysus on the obverse, 
and on the reverse a vine branch with grapes be- 
longed not to Ergetium, near Arpi, but to Sergen- 
tium, or Ergetium on the slope of Aetna, citing in 
evidence the close similarity of the coins of the 
neighboring Naxos ; in XIII he identifies the As- 
sinarus, the river on which took place the defeat 



of the Athenians in Sicily, with the ancient Elonis 
and the modern Tellaro, stating that this is the only 
river leading inland to the Heraean plateau, and 
the only one which would suit the plans of the 
Athenians in their retreat, and citing further the 
local pronunciation Atiddaru='Afl'fl'/i»apof. Perhaps 
the cleverest of these topographical papers is the 
attempt to fix a site for Ancient Terina that will 
harmonize with ancient historical references as well 
as with the archaeological evidence. Thucydides 
calls the Gulf of Squillace Ttptratop K6Xwvr, whereas 
that name was usually given to the Golfo di S. 
Euphemia, on the Tyrrhenian sea. By locating the 
original site at Tiriolo, which dominates both seas, 
and which shows archaeological remains of a city 
of considerable size Pais shows how the name 
TtfHPtuot K6\wot might have been applied to both 
seas. In Tiriolo he sees the relic of the name Terina. 
In- IX, in an exceedingly interesting paper, he tries 
to show that the Elymians about Eryx were not of 
Semitic but of Ligurian origin, and he attempts to 
prove that the Ligurians were Aryans. His chain of 
proof rests upon a series of names related to Eryx, 
which he regards as identical, viz: Eryx, *E^^, a 
town of the Ausonian Siculi, the Volscian Verrugo, 
the Latin verruca meaning 'height'. Verruca, the 
mediaeval name for Eryx, the modern Ligurian lo- 
calities called Verruche or Verrucuole, and the Ct- 
vitas Vericulana. These are of Aryan origin, and 
are the records of an extensive Ligurian invasion. 

In all these papers we are impressed by the indus- 
try, ingenuity, and extensive learning which has 
brought together all sorts of proof, literary, legend- 
ary, philological, archaeological and toponomical, but 
in the mass of conflicting evidence Pais often fails 
to state his own conclusions with sufficient definite- 
ness or emphasis, so that one is occasionally obliged 
to read the paper a second time to discover what his 
opinion really is; in fact this vagueness is some- 
times productive of positive vexation, and might have 
been remedied by a concluding paragraph. In the 
case of some papers, it is only in the index that 
the reader finds a positive statement of the author's 
view. 

More important, and perhaps more interesting to 
the readers of The Classical Weekly are the pa- 
pers numbered XV-XXV, which have to do with 
the history of Central Italy. Of these papers XV- 
XIX deal with the culture history of Campania. In 
XV he adduces convincing proof in support of the 
statement of Polybius 2. 91. 4 that the Daunians in- 
habited the south and east of Campania, and en- 
deavors to locate this Daunian population in the 
neighborhood of the ancient Hyria and Fenser. 
These two towns he placed in the valley of the Sar- 
nus, and points out the identity of name between 
Hyria and the Hyria in Daunian territory on the 
Adriatic side of the mountains. In XVI, in an in- 
teresting and somewhat lengthy paper, he deals with 
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the several phases of the early history of Ischia, 
provirtg that the statement of Strabo that it was pros- 
perous "on account of its gold mines, r4 xP^o-eia**, 
is corrupt and should read "on account of its pot- 
teries, t4 x^'^P^^^*\ He discusses its relation to 
the sea power of Syracuse, and of Naples, locates 
the fortress of the Syracusans in the castle of Ischia, 
and identifies the City of Pithecusa either with the 
Castle of Ischia or with the town which, according 
to Pliny, disappeared in antiquity leaving in its place 
a lake. The paper contains much interesting ma- 
terial, but is subject to the criticism already made 
in the case of the earlier papers that the failure to 
set forth a summary of the conclusions subjects the 
reader to unnecessary labor. In XVII he contro- 
verts the general opinion that Naples lost Ischia 
when she came into the hands of the Romans in 326 
B. C, by showing that in this case the Romans would 
have had no object in placing in 313 B. C. a colony 
at Pontia, a place of much less strategic importance 
than Ischia. He concludes that Naples kept Ischia 
until the time of Sulla, by whom it was taken and 
deprived of its treasures and from which time it 
was supplanted in naval importance by Puteoli. In 
XVII he treats of an archaic head found near Sor- 
rento and discusses the probable location of the tem- 
ple of the Sirens. In XIX he discusses a Greek 
epitaph of Domitia Calliste at Naples, which states 
that she was a priestess of Athena Siciliana. He 
decides that Athena Siciliana is to be connected 
with the Athenaion on the Sorrentine peninsula. 
The introduction of the cult probably belonged to 
the period of the Syracusan naval supremacy during 
which the whole south coast was called Sicilian, and, 
on the evacuation of this sea by the Syracusans, 
the Neapolitans took over the stronghold and pre- 
served the cult. 

Papers XX and XXI are among the longest and 
most important in the book. In the former he treats 
of the Siceliot, and the latter the Italiot, Samnite 
and Campanian elements in the history of Rome. 
The views which he here presents are especially 
worthy of consideration because of his familiarity 
both with the history of Magna Graecia and Sicily, 
on the one hand, and with that of Rome on the 
other. He is therefore in a position to speak as one 
having a double authority. In his scepticism con- 
cerning early Roman history, he out-Germans the 
Germans in rejecting the statements of Roman his- 
torians. In the first of these two papers he shows 
that since many of the sources of Roman historians 
were Greek, and especially Sicilian, writers, who 
first occupied themselves with Roman history, it is 
not unnatural to suppose that they partly saw and 
partly created parallels between Roman history and 
that of Sicily, and that these parallels and synchron- 
isms were taken over by the Roman historians. For 
instance^ the first secession of the Roman plebs 
(which, however^ has been questioned by others on 



other grounds) is, according to Pais, even in its 
details, an echo of a secession of the plebs which 
took place at Gela, and the part taken by Menenius 
Agrippa resembles very closely that of Telines in 
the Sicilian episode. Another similarity is the cult 
of Ceres which figures in the two secessions. This 
cult was of Sicilian origin and the author's theory 
is that the legend of the Secession at Gela pene- 
trated to Rome with the adc^tion of the cult, just 
as the adoption of the cult of Castor and Pollux 
from Magna Graecia gave rise to the legend of the 
battle of Lake Regillus, which had its starting point 
in the battle of the Sagras fought between Locri 
and Croton in the sixth century. He points out the 
synchronism between this false secession and the se- 
curing of Syracuse through a secession by Gelo, 
priest of Persephone and Demeter. He suggests 
that all the concomitants of the precautions for the 
protection of the plebs, the plebeian aediles, the trib- 
unate, the asylum and the statue of Marsyas as a 
symbol of plebeian liberty, are of Greek origin, and 
are derived from the influence of Syracuse, which 
was mistress of this portion of the Mediterranean 
from 374 to 357 B. C. The story of Coriolantis is an 
infiltration into Roman history of the law of petal- 
ism at Syracuse. He concludes with the statement 
that Roman history till the fourth century is false 
and legendary, that history was a political product, 
and that, if we knew more of the history of Syra- 
cuse, we should know more of the history of Rome, 
and its sources. 

In the second of these two papers he goes on to 
show that many phases of the military, administra- 
tive and judicial organization of Rome were adapta- 
tions from her neighbors of southern Italy. His 
most radical position is that concerning the Twelve 
Tables, which, he maintains, were influenced by the 
compilation of Protagoras at Thurii which formed 
the basis of the ius gentium and the ius naturale. 
This connection between Rome and Magna Graecia 
was broken off by the decline of the latter, and its 
place was taken by the Etruscans, the Oscans, and 
the cities of Sicily. The indebtedness of Rome to 
Magna Graecia is overlooked by the Roman his- 
torians because of the circumstance that, when Rome 
came to have a literature, the direct Greek in- 
fluences were those of Athens, Pergamum and 
Alexandria. Many of the positions taken in these 
two papers are radical, even for a modern Roman 
historian, and especially for an Italian, but are 
worthy of careful consideration, as throwing a new 
light upon a dark side of Roman history. 

Two defects of the book have already been men- 
tioned : the lack of a definite statement of the au- 
thor's conclusions in the more controversial articles, 
and the failure to give the date of publication of 
the republished papers. On p. 221 Pais states that 
the date of the evacuation of Ischia by the Syra- 
cusans was 427 or 415 B. C at the latest; yet in 
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the paper numbered XVI in dealing with this very 
question he gives no such specific date, and it would 
be of value to the reader to know which of the two 
papers is the later, and represents the writer's latest 
views. A few rough charts would have been de- 
cidedly helpful in illustration of the papers which 
deal with disputed topography, e. g. of that concern- 
ing the location of Terina. Typographical errors 
are not uncommon: cf. Ansonians (p. i8) ; pros 
pere (p. 94) ; Eridamus (p. 153) ; 47 B. C. for 474 
B. C. (p. 220) ; provacatione (p. 285) ; Procunsular 
(383) ; Sardina (p. 440) ; Voltaterrae (p. 441). The 
expression "Mediterranean City", and "Fasti Con- 
solari" are errors of the translator. The book is 
provided with an index of proper names, but there 
are some omissions, and occasionally errors, e. g. 
under Nuraghi the reference to p. 171 is wrong. 

Washikgtom Umivbrsity, St. Loiili F. W. ShiPLEY 



The Electra of Sophocles, with a Commentary 
abridged from the larger Edition of Sir Richard 
C. Jebb, by Gilbert A. Davies. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, England. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons (1908). $1.10. 
Granted the superexcellence of Sir Richard C. 
Jebb's edition of The Plays and Fragments of 
Sophocles — and few are rash enough to dispute it 
— there is little to be said about the abridgment of 
Jebb's Electra by Gilbert A. Davies, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, made as are 
others in the series of abridgments now complete 
for the seven plays, by the simple process of omis- 
sion, except that this process has been applied with 
care and good judgment. Apart from the carrying 
out of this well-defined plan the abridger's hand 
does not much appear. The restrained task, how- 
ever, is well done. The meat of the matter is kept ; 
the difficult points are explained; what we seek we 
find. We lose regretfully some comments, especial- 
ly those that throw light on ancient custom, such as 
^he note in the larger edition on y4voi (485). So, 
too, some examples of Jebb's curiosa felicitas might 
have been borrowed from the translation accom- 
panying the larger edition to the edification of the 
abler student. 

The omissions are, in general, these: many foot- 
notes to the introduction ; the paragraphs of the 
introduction on the translation of the Electra by 
Atilius, on the Oreste of Voltaire, on the Oreste of 
Alficri, and on traces in art of the Aeschylean and 
Sophoclesn plays; a part of the discussion of manu- 
scripts, editions, etc., a part of the elaborate metrical 
analysis; a part of the critical apparatus; the trans- 
lation accompanying the text; many discussions of 
readings and emendations, and discursive parts of 
other notes ; the critical appendix. The residuum" 
is this: a verbatim remainder of the introduction 
giving an account of the development of the Orestes 
story from Homer to Aeschylus and of the dra- 



matization of the story by Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides ; a discussion of manuscripts, editions, etc. ; 
a good and sufficient metrical analysis; a cast of 
parts; a structural analysis of the play; a list of 
dramatis personae; Jebb's text with variant readings 
and some emendations given in footnotes; one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pages of notes — a well-nigh 
verbatim reduction from the larger commentary; a 
Greek index; an English index. 

In the introduction to this or any edition of a play 
of Sophocles a few words on the life of Sophocles 
and a few more on the constraint of legend and dra- 
matic convention on the Greek dramatist would be 
welcome. The student may tarn to his dictionary 
for these matters and will not; his instructor should 
tell him of them and may not. The asterisks mark- 
ing suspected readings arc not well deleted from 
the text; variant readings and emendations are well 
put under the eye in footnotes. Stage directions in 
the Greek text are useful and clarifying if one 
teacher of Greek may judge from his experience, 
and Jebb so thought in making his own abridgment 
of his larger edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus; it 
was an example to follow. One teacher of Greek 
thinks also that to print the metrical schemes of 
chonises with the choruses would be a useful prac- 
tice. The tune's the thing and few there be that 
find it. A good ear and a knack for meters make 
tolerable songs, but the rest were better silence; 
yet if the metrical schemes were under our students' 
eyes they might have "so sweet a breath to sing" 
that we should be entranced by their dulcet sym- 
phonies. From the notes we would subtract nothing 
yet might desire to add a little to them here and 
there despite the clear-cut scheme of editing. For 
instance, and only for instance, a few words about 
Procne, Itys and Philomela would be in point on 
1. 107, that same potential dictionary to the con- 
trary notwithstanding: and by the same token, or 
despite it, a few on Niobe (150) and a few more 
on Iphigeneia (531). The notes on m^ 06 (107, 
133) are not very satisfactory and suggest that the 
absence of grammar references in English editions 
commends their presence in American editions; they 
are a brief, lucid and satisfactory means of ex- 
planation and, in an increasingly grammarless and 
ungrammatical land, important likewise. The scho- 
liast's remark on tOpowr^ (278) i^ better than Jebb's 
and briefer. KaTrjpe<p€i (381) invites a repetition of 
Jebb's interesting note on Antigone, 774. Expressed 
notes on some words — as on icDpo (919) — would be 
better than references to other plays. The seduc- 
tive rendering, after Whitclaw, of 1. 1451 is a good 
instance of overtranslation ; the Greek words are by 
no means so concrete. The indexes follow the larger 
edition as nearly as may be. The Greek index is 
fairly good ; ampler ones, like Holden's, are really 
useful. The English index is good. The front cover 
bears a somewhat Socratic head of Sophocles after 
the Lateran statue — longo sed intervallo; but the 
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cover design in general is good. The binding and 
paper are not up to the English average. The print, 
with but few exceptions, is clear and legible. All 
said, "the subijtantial matter is well forged out" and 
the book is k very good one ; it assumes intelligence 
in the student, which is complimentary to the stu- 
dent. 

It is good to have go excellent an edition of the 
Electra available for our classes. The play deserves 
more frequent reading among us. With Sophocles, 
we must take the legend — not more repellent than 
some others — as we fmd it, thankful that a ram was 
put in the thicket for Abraham and that later Greek 
legend did as much for Agamemnon, but mindful 
that orthodoxy made better plays at Athens, though 
not perhaps better rhetoric, than heterodoxy. The 
play itself is forward-moving and rapid from the 
first, and full of good lines, good passages and good 
scenes. The horrible business of matricide is 
despatched without waste of words or strokes and 
the best comment is Orestes's own: "All is well 
within the house if Apollo's oracle spake well". The 
concluding scene in which Aegisthus is led to his 
death reaches the high point of tragic irony. 

uwioM COLL.CB J<^Hjf Ira Bennett 



Livy. Selections from the First Decade. Edited 
by Omera Floyd Long, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in the Lake Classical Series. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Company (1908). 
This edition belongs in the series so severely 
criticized in an editorial in The Classical Weekly 
2. 121. To those who agree with this editorial 
nothing more need be said, for the entire plan of the 
book is wrong. If, however, one believes with the 
editor that students should not be compelled to 
buy expensive editions, containing masses of ma- 
terial of no practical service to them, and inserted 
mainly to aflford scholars an opportunity of 'showing 
their ability', such editions as this may well serve 
as an emphatic protest. The proper interpretation 
of an author to a class depends in any case largely 
upon the teacher, and not upon the author's display 
of erudition in the notes. On the other hand, the 
student has a right to be supplied with a text with 
annotations sufficient to meet his reasonable demands. 
The reviewer would say that this edition is rather 
too meager. 

The Introduction (pp. 9-22) deals with Livy's 
life, title and scope of his works, earlier histories 
of Rome, Livy's sources, method and purpose, style' 
and syntax, and is in the main well written, although 
one can hardly think that the author meant to call 
Livy's history "a work of art, conscientiously exe- 
cuted by the standards of the author's own day" 
(the italics are the reviewer's). On p. 17 one should 
read were for "was". Also on p. 19, read disertis- 
simus for dissertissimus. The text (pp. 23-160) 
contains twelve selections from Book i (about two- 



thirds of the book), four each from Books 2 and 3, 
one each from Books 5 and 7, and two from Book 
9. The book is prefaced by two maps, one of Cen- 
tra^ Italy, and one of the 'Servian City'. The notes 
are on the same page with the text. The printing 
is attractive and the proofreading good. 

Wilber J. Greer 

Washbuen College. Topeka. Kansas 



CORRBSPONDENCB 

My ..ttention has been drawn to two editorials 
in The Classical Weekly 2. 121, 129, containing a 
criticism of my editorial in The Classical Journal 
2. I, and of my edition of the Phormio. As the re- 
marks made -seem to me likely to give a wrong 
impression to those who do not remember the edi- 
torial in question and who have not seen the Phor- 
mio, I should like ta say a few words on the points 
raised. 

In the first place, I did not in any way criticize 
or reflect upon the scholarship of the editors of 
the two text books which I reviewed. So far 
as I knew the books were not open to criticism 
along that line. I did not examine them from 
that point of view; to prevent the possibility of 
confusing issues I assumed that the information 
contained in them was sound and accurate, nor 
have I ever had any reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of my assumption. What I attacked was the 
class of college text books which they represented 
and my criticism was based on the conviction that 
the books were wholly inappropriate for the stu- 
dents for whom they were ostensibly intended. That 
Professor Lodge has often heard these books highly 
commended does not surprise me in the least. I 
also have heard them commended, but never for 
their qualities as text books. 

With regard to my edition of the Phormio, Pro- 
fessor Lodge intimates that I probably spent two 
weeks or even less time on it. Some aspects of 
this remark I do not care to discuss. All I wish 
to say is that the question of time is not germane 
to the issue. It does not make a particle of differ- 
ence whether an editor spends five years or two 
years or a month in the preparation of his book, 
or whether he compiles it in hora stans pede in 
uno. There is but one test by which the book 
should stand or fall: does it meet the needs of the 
class of students for whom it is written? This 
brings us at once to the question, what assistance 
should be given to the average freshman — ^not the 
weakest or the strongest, but the average — read- 
ing Terence for the first time, in order to enable 
him to prepare his recitation in a reasonably satis- 
factory manner? Such a student's needs can be 
roughly summarized under four heads: 

(i) He will find in the play a number of 
passages, the translation of which will be beyond 
his powers and equipment. These should be trans- 
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lated by the editor. If the student does not get 
this assistance from his text book he will resort to 
the regular use of a translation for the whole play. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the use of trans- 
lations among college students to-day has been 
enormously increased by the small amount of 
translation furnished by a majority of the current 
editions. To take the position that the amount 
of translation which I have given robs the ag- 
grieved and suffering student of a well merited 
opportunity for mental discipline, is to blind one's 
self to the actual facts of the case. 

(2) Many forms will occur which he has never 
seen before. These should be explained, but in 
the briefest compass. Only enough should be said 
to enable him to connect the form commented on 
with the classical form with which he is familiar. 

(3) Notes on metrical points should be con- 
fined to irregularities in the common meters only. 
In these cases the proper scansion should be in- 
dicated. Since publishing the edition I have almost 
concluded that I should have confined notes of this 
kind to the iambic senarius. I doubt very much 
whether it is wise to attempt to teach more than 
this meter to freshmen reading their first Roman 
comedy. It is better that a student should be able 
to read one meter intelligently than that he should 
be able to write out the scansion of a whole play. 

(4) References in the text to persons, places, 
historical events or national customs should be con- 
fined to a few words or lines, only enough being 
given to make the context clear. 

But such an edition, it is urged, furnishes "meager 
pabulum". It is slight, of course, but it is intended 
to be slight. To criticize it for what has been 
deliberately excluded is to fail to see the guiding 
principle of the whole plan, namely that detailed 
discussion of points occurring in the text, whether 
they are points of meter, syntax, morphology, his- 
tory, customs or literary style, is best left to the 
instructor. He knows better than any editor what 
the possibilities of his students are, and can adapt 
his instruction to them. The real battle-ground is 
the classroom, not the text book. Far from decry- 
ing American scholarship, I have assumed in my 
edition that the instructors in our colleges are in 
a position to give such information as is desirable 
as well or better than I could, and their treat- 
ment cf the various points will have the great 
advantage of being viva voce instruction. The col- 
lege text book of to-day, it has often seemed to 
me, aims chiefly at the elimination of the instructor. 

But, it is said, the material contained in one 
of these elaborate text books does not do the stu- 
dent any harm and makes the edition useful as a 
book of reference. This is so only to a very limited 
extent. As I heard a good scholar and practical 
teacher state the case the other day, these editions 



fall between two stools: they contain much that 
is of no service to the student, but do not contain 
enough to rank as substantial works of reference. 
When I spoke of comprehensive editions intended 
for advanced students and instructors I had in mind 
such works as Furneaux's Annals of Tacitus, and 
Tyrrell's edition of Cicero's Letters. But these, 
it will be said at once, are English publications; 
an American publishing house would not accept 
commentaries of such size. I do not believe that 
this is an accurate statement of the case. Ameri- 
can publishers fully appreciate the prestige which a 
large standard edition gives to their list of publi- 
cations. They will accept such a book even when 
they know that it will be a long time before they 
get back the money they put into it. Further, it 
does not seem to be fully realized in all quarters 
that as a direct result of the greatly increased en- 
dowments of colleges and libraries the market for 
standard works of all kinds has vastly improved 
in America in the last ten or fifteen years. The 
library sale alone will now go far toward meeting 
the cost of production of a book that at an earlier 
period would have been a dead loss. Again, if 
publishers still €how hesitation in accepting large 
editions, the editors of our numerous series are 
largely to blame for the situation. Series should 
be so organized as to include besides the school 
and college text books, a few standard editions. 
Apart from that pride in their list of publications, 
which I believe has far more influence than is 
usually recognized, publishers would accept the 
larger works for the sake of the profits of the 
smaller. This plan, it seems to me, is not only 
practicable, but in every way superior to the pres- 
ent system with its misapplied erudition in the 
individual books and its futile duplication in the 
various series. 

Finally, it does not seem to me likely that very 
many will agree with Professor Lodge that these 
text books afford a valuable medium for the pub- 
lication of the results of American scholarship and 
research. The men who belong to the first class of 
American classical scholars have not attained that 
position by writing text books. As a matter of 
fact, the multiplication of text books has indirectly 
retarded the progress of classical scholarship in 
this country, for it has diverted from the higher 
branches of research the energies of many men 
who are in a position to do work of an advanced 
grade. This is one of the points that I endeavored 
to make in my editorial in The Gassical Journal: 
"The editors are, for the most part, men who have 
proved the soundness of their scholarship by their 
university records, by their writings in the journals 
and in other ways. Why, then, should they, com- 
petent and highly trained, spend their time upon 
books, which although they require an enormous 
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amount of labor, serve no useful purpose"? That 
the making of these books does take a large amount 
of time cannot be doubted. It is a fact which even 
I, with my fatal habit of writing a text book in 
two weeks or less, can dimly discern. G. J. Laing 
Chicago Univiksity 



LATIN VERSIONS 

TO WITH A ROSE 

I. asked my heart to say 

Some words whose worth my love's devoir might pay 

Upon my Lady's natal day. 

Then said my heart to me. 

Learn from the rhyme that now shall come to thee 

IV hat fits thy love most lovingly! 

This gift that learning shows. 

For as a rhyme with its rhyme-twin goes 

I send a rose unto a Rose! — Sidney Lanier 

APOPHORETA 
"Die mihi, cor, quali verbo nunc scribere possim, 

quantus amor mihi sit, si modo dicere fas! 
fer dominae munus, natali luce serena". 

Haec ego sic animo sic animusque dedit: 
"Parvo fasciculo versus quos misi in eodem, 

te quid. Amor, deceat, fantur, amata, tibi". 
Namque simul donum mea docta puella resignat, 

en versus gemini ! bella Rosaeque rosa ! 



TEMPERAMENT 
Alas! that hidden habit in t'»c blood 

Baffling the will that would eradicate! 
Elusive as an eel that lurks in mud 
To snap out sudden at the Tempter's bait. 

— Henry Austen 

UNUS UTRIQUE ERROR 
Heu, istum, miserum esse occultum in sanguine 
morem ! 
quod volo non facio, nescio quidquid agam, 
lubricus ut conger luteis submersus in undis 
escam qui subito mordicus usque petit. 



FROM "A CHRISTMAS SERMON" 

To be honest, to be kind — to earn a little and to 
spend a little less, to make upon the whole a family 
happier for his presence, to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and not be embittered, to keep a few 
friends, but these without capitulation — above all, 
on the same grim condition, to keep friends with 
himself— here is a task for all that a man has of 
fortitude and delicacy. — R. L. Stevenson 

HAEC EGO MECUM 
Qui didicit vitam moderatam degere norma 
inque dies rebus parcere sponte suis, 



vivere qui voluit melius, qui dulcis amicis, 
non sibi vennn aliis, hoc aliterque libens, 

contentus paucos servare tenereque amicos 
(sit sibi conveniens), hie sapiens vir erit. 



DIRGE. 

If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart. 
Then sleep, dear, sleep, 
And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes; 

Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o' the sun to-morrow, 
In eastern sky. 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart. 
Then die, dear, die, 
'Tis deeper, sweeter, 
Than on a rose bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye; 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love's stars, thou'lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 

— Thomas Lovell Beddoes 

NENIA 

Mentem levari si cupias tuam 
sic, care, tu dormi, quiesce, 
amore acerbo et tristitia gravi, 
nee lacrimis oculi madescant. 
Quiesce, maestum cor gravidum malis, 
donee lavetur margine posterus 
undis marinis in sereno 
sol, oriente polo et corusco. 
Mentis mederi si cupias tamen 
amori acerbo et tristitiae gravi, 
morti succumbas, care, morti — 
dulcius est nimio altiusque 
quam somnians ut subiaceas rosis 
multis, opertis luminibus tuis — 
vises tum amoris solus inter 
astra oriente polo puellam. 

— George Dwight Kellogg 

Pkincbton Umivbrsity 



I trust I may be allowed to revert to my remarks 
in The Classical Weekly 2. 169 on the use of 
nee, neque in commands or wishes after positive 
expressions, partly to correct a misprint (for Hale- 
Buck 464. I. 2 read 464. i b), partly to add a ref- 
erence to a discussion of certain uses of neque and 
nei*e, by Dr. E. B. Lease, in Classical Philology, 
volume 3, especially pages 308 ff., partly to ask 
pardon for the sad lapse by which Schmalz twice 
appears as Schanz. C. K. 
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Under the tille The Privileged Classes Professor 
Barrett Wendell has reeetitly published four essays, 
two of which are particularly interesting to us. 
One, Our National Superstition, is reprinted from 
The North American Review of September. igo4- 
II is that well-known essay in which he develops 
Ihe thesis that with all its faults the old curriculum 
of Classes and mathematics had the eflect of de- 
veloping Ihe faculty of voluntary attention, the 
faculty most important for all progress in any field, 
and that the modern system has as yet failed in 
(his respect. As he says ; 

The Classics and mathematics have doubtless been 
tvrannical ; what is worse, they have been super- 
cilious. There can be little doubt that the day of 
their dominance is past, and that resentmetit of their 
pretensions will long blind Ihe educational authori- 
ties of our democratic country and age to the real 
nature of their educational potency. Of all educa- 
tional superstitions, we may freely admit, none is 
more instantly apparent than that which worships 
Ihe classics and mathematics as idols. And yet Ihe 
newer educational superstition, which bows the knee 
to pedagogics, is beginning to seem more mischiev- 
ously idolatrous still. For behind Ihe delhroned 
idols there was an orthodox truth, not yet dis- 
cernible behind ihe new; and the education which 
resulted from the elder system had a virtue which 
must somehow be revived, if the new is to jus- 
tify the magnificent and generous faith of our still 
youthful America. 

The other essay, Of Education, has not hitherto 
hccn published, and it discusses many matters, in- 
cluding Classics, English composition, science, etc. 
There is a vein of cynical humor in parts of the 
essay as when he sets forth the qualities of the ideal 
teacher. 

An ideal teacher must have something like first- 
rate vigor. A man with first-rate vigor will rarely 
he content to remain a teacher any longer than may 
be needful. The trouble goes so far as to have ex- 
cited, from a friend of mine, the paradoicical opinion 
that no youth who desires lo teach will ever be 
fit for the work. Only two kinds of teachers, this 
not very authoritative personage went on lo pro- 
pound, generally turn out well. One of these groups 
consists of scholars — of men who have a voracious 
appetite for learning, who count the day ill-spent 
when they do not go to bed in possession of knowl- 
edge acquired since they woke up in the morning. 
Scholarship, alone and unaided, will not provide them 
with bread and butter; to keep themselves alive 
for ihc vigorous delights of it, ihey have lo teach 
hy the way. The vital power of their teaching, 
the while, springs from the untiring enthusiasm of 



their scholarship. Here is a superiority not to he 
gainsaid. The other group of efficient teachers my 
friend described by the less complimentary name 
of lame ducks. They are the men who have had 
the native spirit lo yearn for the experience of 
measuring themselves, in the full struggle of active 
life, with fellows of their own size, or bigger; and 
who. for one or another reason— often from in- 
firmity of health — have not quite managed to hold 
their own. They include, he was cordially prepared 
to admit, Ihe fledglings, who consent to neslle for 
a year or two. in schools before they take flight 
lo wider fields of activity — such characters as the 
Chief Justice who began work as a teacher by 
thrashing the school bully. The type of them, how- 
ever, is to be found in the game fowl who has 
heen brought down, early or late, but who has not 
lost the spirit which made him eager to fly high 
and far among, and against, his equals. The meta- 
phor grows confused, perhaps, but not the signifi- 
cance of it; in which significance lurks one reason 
why, on general principles, people are still impul- 
sively disposed to prefer a man for a teacher to 
a woman. There lurks in it. as well, an evident 
reason why it is generally easier to find the right 
kind of women who are willing lo teach than to 
find anything like equally impressive men. 

But of more importance for us are his references 
to classical teaching and its possibilities. 

Or take the matter of the Classics, as ihey used 
lo be laughl thirly-odd years ago. Latin and Greek 
may be regarded in some aspects as technical sub- 
jects, like the modern languages which our fore- 
going considerations will show not yet quite satis- 
factorily to have supplanted ihem. In one technical 
matter — that of grammatical detail — Ihey are the 
most drearily efficient gymnastic trainers of volun- 
tary attention as yet discovered by European men. 
In another aspect they may belter be regarded as 
philosophic subjects. So far as Ihey may properly 
be described as "the humanities", revealing to us 
Ihe primitive experience of European culture, they 
are wholly so. When I was a boy, one had to 
study Ihem every day for a good many years. At 
school and at college, for example. I had ten years 
of Latin and six or eight of Greek. My own ex- 
perience was about that of my contemporaries. I 
acquired, to be sure, some detailed knowledge of 
grammar, and the incidental training of my volun- 
tary attention was not to be lamented. After all 
those years of faithful work with texts and diction- 
aries and grammars, however, I was unable to read 
a single page of either language currently; and what 
scrappy knowledge of cither literature I had acquired 
had been derived either from talks with the stimu- 
lating teachers on whom I had oeeasioually chanced 
to fall, or from reading books in English about the 
texts of which 1 could make neither head nor tail 
in Greek or in Latin. Something was evidently 
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wrong. I still feel almost justified for having re- 
sentfully spoken against classical teaching, at dif- 
ferent times ever since. My classical colleagues 
assure me now that things go better. It is wel- 
come news — not yet widely confirmed, nevertheless, 
by conclusive evidence of reviving enthusiasm for 
classical culture among undergraduates. ... Or con- 
sider the case of the Gassics in the last generation, 
on which we also touched. People can be taught, 
in no excessive time, to read the Latin language, 
and probably the Greek, too. If you are beset with 
any doubts on this point you have only to remem- 
ber that for something like a thousand years after 
Latin ceased to be a normally living language, it 
was used as a vehicle of instruction at every uni- 
versity throughout Europe. What is more, the 
Qassics can be read as literature, otherwise there 
would have been no such thing as the Renaissance, 
and bewigged members of Parliament could never 
have quoted Horace. The trouble grows pretty 
clear. Old-fashioned classical teaching complacently 
assumed that its object was to make everybody who 
was submitted to it a thorough technical scholar; 
whereas what we really demand from classical teach- 
ing nowadays is not a world full of learned professors, 
but all the culture which the Classics can possibly 
stimulate. In the Greek days and Roman, the 
primal civilization of Europe gave to all posterity 
ideals and forms of thought which we now recog- 
nize as at once purely European and inevitably an- 
cestral to ourselves. The more of us who can 
learn to know what classical literature means, the 
better for everybody; but we may generally leave 
to the grammarians the names by which the poets, 
or more often their commentators, happened to call 
this or that mood or tense or case. As human 
beings, we are concerned only with the human sig- 
nificance of case or tense or mood when used m 
lines which have lived to be immortal vehicles of 
human thought and emotion. Your professor must 
know all about them, of course; so must your stu- 
dent who is preparing for a professorship; but you 
or I need only read, and enjoy and think. The 
trouble here was with the ideal ; and that ideal, our 
classical friends assure us. they are changing. 

I shall have something to say about this sub- 
ject in the next issue. G. L. 



NOTES ON THE TEACHINQ OF LATIN 
IN ENGLAND ' 

r might preface what I have to say to you to-day 
with various excuses and explanations nicely cal-. 
culated to disarm criticism, but I shall content my- 
self with the mere statement that I am aware that 
England was not, prior to my landing on its shores, 
an undiscovered country, and aware also that my 
explorations were too brief to justify me in pre- 
suming to speak with authority of the condition or 
the methods of English teaching of the Classics. * 
I wish only to tell you some of my more or less 
casual observations, and shall confine myself to 
the teaching of Latin, since this is a Latin Club. 
Perhaps I should add that my visit seems to me to 
have yielded larger results than its length would 
lead one to expect, partly because I have been for 

1 This paper wu read at a luncheon of The New York Latin Club on 
February 17, 1909. 



some years interested in the classical traditions and 
ideals of the mother country and in the discussions 
of methods that have recently been so general and 
so fruitful there, partly because I was helped in 
getting to the inside of things by connections al- 
ready established. 

I have been a member of the English Classical 
Association since its formation, and I am sure I 
cannot better occupy a portion of my time than in 
calling your attention to some of the activities of 
that organization. It now exercises a potent in- 
fluence on the methods of teaching in a large ma- 
jority of the schools, and seems likely both to 
unify and to transform the classical discipline of 
the country. This position of influence has been 
earned by the serious and solid work of its Council 
and various committees. It is noteworthy that the 
organizations of teachers in England are generally 
devoted to active work; they do not exist primarily 
for the purpose of giving an opportunity to read 
papers. A large part of the program of any meeting 
is sure to be given up to agenda, and a large part of 
the report of the meeting to acta. The addresses that 
are delivered at the annual meetings of The Gassical 
Association are, almost without exception, such as 
help and inspire all who feel any interest in the 
literature and life of classical antiquity. 

I confess that I have an ulterior object in speak- 
ing at length of The Classical Association. Steps 
havq been taken looking to the affiliation of this 
society with similar societies in various parts of the 
British Empire, and I have reason to believe that 
some of the officers of the English society would 
be glad to further similar affiliation with societies 
of teachers of the Classics in this country. Our 
three Classical Associations would, I am sure, in- 
crease their influence and helpfulness if they could 
make arrangements by which their members would 
receive the Proceedings of The Gassical Associa- 
tion and The Year's Work in Classical Studies. 
The latter is edited for The Classical Association 
by Dr. Rouse, and is sent to all members of the 
Association upon payment of postage. The third 
number contains 176 pages, in 18 sections, each 
section by an authority in the subject treated. The 
headings of the sections are : Classical Work in 
Schools: Excavations in Greece; Italian Excava- 
tion ; Prehistoric .Archaeology : Sculpture and 
Minor Arts; Ancient Numismatics; Greek Mythol- 
ogy and Religion ; Roman Religion and Mythology ; 
Greek Inscriptions ; Greek History ; Roman His- 
tory; Grammar, Lexicography, and Metric; Textual 
Criticism and Palaeography (Latin); Papyri; Lit- 
erature; Roman Britain; Hellenistic Greek; New 
Testament. Among the contributors are Messrs. 
Asliby, Farnell. Fowler, Sonnenschein, Lindsay, and 
Sandys. I think it will readily be acknowledged 
that one weak spot in the teaching of the Classics 
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in this country is the narrow range of the teacher's 
reading in his own field of work, and I believe 
no other one thing would help us so much in this 
respect as the general distribution each year of 
this review of the year's discoveries, publications, 
and discussions. 

You are all readers of The Classical Weekly, 
and know what signal success has attended the Asso- 
ciation's recommendation of the so-called reformed 
pronunciation of Latin, our Roman pronunciation*. 
This success has been due, in part, to the prescription 
of the new pronunciation for schools receiving 
grants from the national Board of Education. The 
new pronunciation has been adopted by the universi- 
ties also, but one famous scholar at Oxford told me 
he could not use it yet in his lectures, for the rea- 
son that his hearers had been taught the old pro- 
nunciation in school, and would not be able to un- 
derstand the new pronynciation. In a few schools, 
it may be noted, the use of the Roman method 
antedates considerably the recent agitation, and in 
the City of London School, St. Olave's School, Lon- 
don, the Perse School, Cambridge, and the new 
secondary schools established in accordance with 
recent legislation of Parliament I found the pronun- 
ciation of Latin entirely smooth and correct. On 
the other hand, both masters and students in the 
schools which are just making the change are evi- 
dently having difficulty. 

But everywhere large quantities of Latin are read 
aloud fluently and with some approximation to an 
intelligent expression of the meaning, and long se- 
lections of poetry are recited from memory. Most 
schools follow, I fancy, the rule which I am told 
obtains in Germany, that reading shall always pre- 
cede translation. The expressiveness of the read- 
ing of poetry is especially noteworthy. I heard 
very little scanning, although it was apparent that 
this had not been neglected; and not a single word 
did I hear about time or the metronome, about 
treatment of elision, about the place of the caesura, 
not a syllable to indicate that scholars had been 
disputing as to whether ictus or word-accent has 
the right of way. It was demanded only that the 
reader should know the meaning of that which he 
was reading and should be able to pronounce the 
words correctly. And still the reading was, on the 
whole, rhythmical. Moreover, I did not see anything 
in the pronunciation of teachers or students that in- 
dicated perturbation of mind as to hidden quantities, 
the common practice being to sound as short all 
vowels standing before two consonants. 

At the last general meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation steps were taken looking to the creation 
of a committee representing the associations of 
teachers of languages, ancient and modern, to deal 
with the question of grammatical terminology. More 

1 bee Thb Classical Wbskly. 2. 73. 



than twenty years ago Professor Sonnenschein made 
an effort to bring about some imiformity of nomen- 
clature in his series of so-called parallel grammars, 
and he has now returned to the subject with fresh 
enthusiasm. In the meantime the schools of Prus- 
sia have been required to maintain the unity of 
grammar in the instruction in different languages, 
and there has appeared for the use of the German 
Reform-Gymnasien a series of books in which the 
principle is adopted. I wish it were possible for us 
in America to have a share in the deliberations 
of our English brethren. I think they would con- 
cede that we are doing more and better work than 
they in the way of syntactical investigations in 
Greek and Latin ; wc are certainly proposing an- 
nually more than our share of new terms; and 
surely nowhere under heaven can there be a land 
in which there is greater confusion in grammatical 
terminology or greater failure on the part of boys 
and girls to master the grammar of any single 
language, even their own. 

I am of those who believe that the teacher is 
the chief factor in the work of a school. What, 
then, of the English teacher of the Classics? In 
the first place, he is not, in the case of the great 
public schools, primarily teacher of Greek or Latin, 
but the master of the form and responsible for all 
its studies. Inasmuch, however, as the Classics 
form far the major part of the work of boys *qn 
the classical side' (that is, those taking the classi- 
cal course), there are in all these schools men who 
are teaching practically nothing but Greek and Latin. 
We may note in passing that the fact that they 
are teaching both Greek and Latin is in every way 
advantageous. They are, almost without exception, 
men who have won high honors as classical stu- 
dents at the universities. Their wide reading at 
school and university and the humanistic traditions 
that surround them insure their familiarity with the 
literatures they profess to teach, and the variety of 
their reading with their students contributes to the 
same result. 

It is difficult to make any clear statement concern- 
ing the course of study or the methods of teaching, 
for several reasons. The quantity of work and 
the manner of doing it vary widely with the school, 
and, in the case of the older schools, with the plans 
and the ability of the individual student. The 
Latin for students on the modern side is much less 
severe, than for those on the classical side, and 
the boy who is ambitious to win the distinction 
of scholarships and other honors at the school and 
the university continues his classical studies longer 
than the one who cares only to matriculate at the 
university and proceed to the 'pass' or 'ordinary' 
B. A. degree. 

Promotion is not restricted to the end of the 
school year, but a boy may go to a higher form at 
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the end of any term if his ability and attainments 
have earned the advancement. If he fails of pro- 
motion from his form before he has come to a 
certain age he is dismissed from the school as 'su- 
perannuated'. The statistics of Rugby for the term 
ending April, 1908, give three terms as the highest 
average of the time spent by boys in any form on 
the classical side and one and one-half terms as the 
lowest average; from three to seven f^rms as the 
longest time in a form, the figures varying for the 
different forms ; and one term as the shortest time in 
the case of each of the forms. I cannot be sure 
that this last figure indicates rapid promotion in 
every case, since boys are admitted to the 
lower forms of the school at the beginning of 
any term. I saw nothing in the English school 
system that seemed to me more admirable than this 
arrangement of the work by terms rather than 
years. The incentive offered by the possibility of 
frequent promotion must be a great spur and the 
promotion itself a substantial advantage to the boy. 
Moreover, it is obvious that the opportunity of en- 
tering a school at any one of three times during 
the year, and without the disadvantage of taking 
up the work of the class midway, is likewise a con- 
venience and an encouragement. 

Indeed, in visiting an English school one is struck 
at once with the visible effect of the combination 
of elasticity of classification and persistent competi- 
tion in stimulating interest and inspiring effort on 
the part of the students. In every school there 
are students who must hold scholarships in order 
to complete their education at school and university, 
and these scholarships are regularly open to com- 
petition. In some schools, especially those main- 
tained by the local educational authorities, prac- 
tically no students are preparing for the univer- 
sities except those who hope to win scholarships. 
Apart, however, from pecuniary considerations, the 
distinctions to which students may attain at school 
and college and the significance of these distinctions 
in the way of public respect, together with their 
helpful influence upon one's future career, are al- 
ways before the eyes of the boy of ability. And 
for every boy there is the rivalry for place in his 
form, his position relative to his fellows being known 
every year, term, week — changing even perhaps sev- 
eral times in the course of a lesson. 

There is now much discussion in England of all 
educational matters, which are indeed in ferment and 
confusion, and the position of the Gassics is again 
in question, or rather the traditional method of 
dealing with them in the public schools. Many 
of the greatest classical scholars and teachers of 
the country are insistent that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge shall give up compulsory Greek for the 
bachelor's degree, and Greek is not taught on the 



modern side in the public schools, nor is it taught 
in the new secondary schools supported from the 
rates. It seems to be the prevalent view that it 
is pabulum only for the scholar and the gentleman. 
On the other hand, Latin is recognized as of prime 
importance as an instrument in secondary education. 
The regulations of the Board of Education "require 
that in any school in which two languages other 
than English are taken, and Latin is not one of 
them, the Board must be satisfied that the omission 
of Latin is for the educational advantage of 
the school". 

I have already mentioned the difficulties in the 
way of making any clear general statement as to 
the course of study. Perhaps I cannot do better 
than put before you the Latin course of a typical 
school, St. Peter's College, Westminster, one of the 
oldest of the public schools, having been established 
by Henry VIII. To enter this and similar schools 
a boy must have already made some start in Latin. 
This preparation he usually receives in one of the 
preparatory schools, of which there are now in the 
country about four hundred of recognized standing. 
The following is a bare statement of the Latin work 
on the classical side at Westminster during the year 
1906-7: 

Fourth form : Rivington's Latin Reader, 34 pages ; 
Tripertita; Kennedy's Shorter Latin Primer (the 
accidence). 

Qassical Remove form: Caesar's Gallic War, I, 
I to 25; V, 26 to 48, and half of VI; Abbott's Via 
Latina; accidence. 

Under fifth form: Vergil's Aeneid, about 300 lines 
from V; Caesar's Gallic War, II and III; 100 pages 
of North and Hillard's Latin Prose Composition; 
Kennedy's Revised Latin Primer. 

Middle fifth form: Selections from Cicero; 26 
chapters from Livy XXI; 60 pages of North and 
Hillard's exercises, and, during the last two terms 
of the year, exercises from Bradley's book; Re- 
vised Latin Primer. 

Upper fifth form: practically the same as the mid- 
dle fifth. 

Under shell form : Cicero's first oration against 
Catiline and that for Archias : Vergil's Eclogues ; 
compositions in prose and in elegiac verse; gram- 
mar; translation at sight. 

Upper shell form: The Phormio; 34 chapters of 
Livy XXIII; Georgics IV; composition and gram- 
mar. 

Sixth form: The Phormio; 30 chapters of Livy 
XXVIII; Horace, Epistles I; Pliny. Epistles VI; 
Aeneid X; the first book of Caesar's Civil War. 

Seventh form: Selected letters of Cicero; the 
Georgics, and Aeneid X; the Phormio; selected 
epigrams of Martial, including the seventh book; 
Tacitus, Annals I ; Livy IX ; prose and verse com- 
position ; translation at sight. 

To this is to be added the requirement in 'repe- 
tition'. In the year 1906-1907 a boy in the seventh 
form, for instance, was expected to be able to re- 
peat from memory large selections from the Geor- 
gics ; one in the sixth form, the first 400 lines of 
Aeneid IV. This requirement reaches down to the 
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lowest form, and is not confined to Latin, but in- 
cludes also long passages of Ejiglish and, in the 
two upper forms, Greek poetry. 

It may help you to estimate the extent and the 
variety of the work in Latin in an English public 
school if I give a list of books bought by the sixth 
form at Charterhouse during the year 1907-1908; 
a collection of passages for translation at sight; 
Foliorum Centuriae; Foliorum Silvula; editions of 
Cicero's second Philippic, his oration for Murena, and 
a selection from his letters; editions of Horace's 
Epistles and Ars Poetica, Vergil's Bucolics and 
Georgics, the first three books of Lucretius, and 
the Germania of Tacitus; Lewis and Short's dic- 
tionary ; Beesly's Gracchi, Marius and Sulla ; Oman's 
Seven Roman Statesmen. To this should be added 
the classical dictionary, English-Latin dictionary, 
Roman history, and the like, already in the hands 
of the boys. 

But all this gives only a hint of the way m which 
Latin is taught in English schools, and I must 
endeavor to supplement it by some accou'^t of the 
fashion of treating the books and the boys. The 
first thing to note is that there is much more teach- 
ing, in the earlier stages at least, than with us, 
and much less hearing of lessons. This is rendered 
necessary by the immaturity of the boys and made 
possible by the generous allowance of time to the 
subject. At Harrow I was told that a boy spent 
on an average five hours daily in school and three 
hours in preparation. In the second year's work 
at Eton a boy has sixteen hours of cl issical work 
in school each week, five of mathematical, two of 
science, and three of French. Perhaps one-half as 
much time is usually required for preparation, not 
reckoning the large amount of written work to be 
done outside of school. In addition every boy 
has a tutor, with whom he remains "n close rela- 
tions throughout his school career. T] e tutor hears 
the boy construe before he goes to class, and criti- 
cizes some of his written exercises. In the next 
higher form the boy goes to his tutor twice or 
thrice a week, usually to read some classical book 
with a few others. At Harrow I visited a 'pupil- 
room', a meeting of a house master with the boys 
of his house for tutorial work. Part of the time 
was given to the discussion of an exercise in Latin 
composition, part to unprepared translation by way 
of practice. 

It is no exaggeration, I think, to say that in 
every Latin class of all kinds of schools there is 
almost daily written work, not on a blackboard, 
for that is only for the expositions of the teacher, 
but with pen and ink. This written work consists 
of exercises in prose composition, grammar papers, 
and, in the older schools, verses. Grammar and 
composition papers are commonly written in school. 



and are often discussed at ojice by the teacher, 
the students correcting their own or their neighbors' 
mistakes. Whether so corrected or not, they go 
into the hands of the teacher, who marks them and 
returns them later with helpful criticism. 

In the schools which maintain the traditional 
methods prose composition is generally regarded 
as a most important mc:ins of teaching the lan- 
guage, if not the chief end of its study. In the 
first stage of the work in composition time and 
labor are given unstintingly to the analysis of the 
structure of English sentences and the fixing of the 
Latin equivalents in the minds of the students. I 
was present at an exercise of this sort in a pre- 
paratory school, during the course of which, if my 
memory does not fail, not a single Latin word 
was used. The lesson was on the ablative absolute. 
The teacher put on the blackboard names denoting 
the elements of a simple sentence — subject, verb, 
object — and to these added participle. English sen- 
tences were then analyzed, and the words composing 
them written under the proper headings. Finally, 
the class was asked to tell what form would be used 
in Latin for each word of the sentence. When the 
participle was reached it was discovered that it 
modified subject or object, or neither. In the latter 
case a little questioning brought the class to the 
ablative absolute construction. 

At Eton the elect attain to original composition 
in verse, and indeed Latin versification has not been 
generally given up, despite the attacks upon it. 
In a book now out of print the present head-master 
of Eton some years ago enumerated the following 
as benefits to be gained from this training: **Rich- 
ness and precision of vocabulary, sense of rhythm, 
observation of nature, stimulus of imagination, the 
sense of completion, and the sense of self-expres- 



sion". 



The Etonian is taught to make Latin verses thus: 
first he is given English sufficient to fill out, when 
translated into Latin, the^ line required; later he 
is called upon to supply some English words to com- 
plete the required line; he passes from these me- 
chanical exercises to the rendering of English 
poetry freely into Latin ; and at last he is given only 
a subject on which to write. The meter is usually 
elegiac, but sometimes lyric; and the number of 
verses required each week varies from eighteen to 
twenty-four, according to the ability of the student 
An examination in Latin verse composition is re- 
quired for entrance. 

In more than one school I heard young students 
in difficulty told to construe the sentence in which 
they stumbled by finding subject, verb, object, in 
the order of English. Frequently I saw sentences 
so divided up between two or more students that 
each translated only a phrase or a clause. Such 
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methods would seem to an American teacher to 
preclude the possibility of ever appreciating the 
literature, yet everywhere I found students in the up- 
per forms translating easily into clear, idiomatic Eng- 
lish. I suppose the explanation is to be found in 
two things— familiarity with good English and long, 
careful training in translation. At first all the Latin 
read is translated in class before it is assigned for 
study, and sooner or later the student comes to 
know the idiomatic English equivalent of every 
Latin construction. Then, too, no Latin is read 
which is beyond the mastery of the student. He 
begins with simple sentences, such as we have in 
our beginner's books; he goes from these not to 
Caesar or Ncpos, hut to carefully graduated 'made 
Latin', thence to simplified texts, then to simple 
selections. There are many readings-books of all 
these sorts available, and others are coming from 
the presses all the time. 

Translation at sight, or 'unseen translation', plays 
a large part in the work. As we have seen, all 
translation at the beginning of the course is first 
done at sight. Later it is usual to translate at 
sight each day in advance of the portion assigned 
for preparation, and frequently the whole hour is 
given over to translation of unprepared passages. 
It is generally recognized that the ability to translate 
at sight is the supreme test of mastery of the lan- 
guage. It is the only test for Latin-English trans- 
lation set on the Common Examination for Entrance 
to Public Schools, the examination for a school 
certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, and the matriculation examina- 
tion of the University of London. In Oxford Re- 
sponsions, the Previous Examination at Cambridge, 
the Oxford Local Examinations, and the junior and 
senior Cambridge Local Examinations papers are 
offered in' set books, but the prescribed test in 
unprepared books is more important, and an addi- 
tional test of this kind may be taken instea^d of 
the paper on the set books. The use of a dictionary 
is allowed in writing the prescribed paper on un- 
prepared books for the Cambridge Previous Exam- 
ination. I mention this because I have for some 
time held, but have not ventured to express, the 
opinion that a boy or girl who can translate 
Latin at sight with the help of a dictionary should 
be considered qualified, so far as Latin is concerned, 
for admission to an American college. 

I turn last to the most interesting thing I saw 
in the classical teaching of England, the unique 
method employed in the Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge. Though this method has for us the 
freshness of novelty, it is but a return to the medi- 
eval practice; and the verdict of time must deter- 
mine whether it is reformatory or merely reaction- 
ary. The curriculum of the Perse School is largely 



modeled upon that of the German Reform-Gym- 

nasien. The teaching of Greek and Latin is based 

upon these two principles: 

That the method of instruction should be direct; 
i. e., the thing or act associated directly with 
the foreign word, not described indirectly by the 
intermediary of an English word; that the acci- 
dence and syntax should be taught through use; 
i. e., speaking, reading, and writing, before para- 
digms are learnt by heart, not vice versa. 

French is begim a year before Latin, and Greek 
or German two years after Latin. For the first 
four years of the course there are six Latin lessons 
a week; from that time on, for as many as three 
years, the boy who elects to specialize in the Classics 
has twenty-six lessons a week in Latin and Greek. 
The maximum time given to Latin is, therefore, 
seven years — those from twelve to nineteen. Dr. 
Rouse claims that a boy who takes the four years 
of required work attains better results in Latin un- 
der his system in 540 hours than in 2160 hours un- 
der the prevailing system. 

The work in Greek and Latin is thus described 

in a circular of the school: 

The oral method is largely used at the beginning, 
and throughout for practice side by side with trans- 
lation and composition. It has this great advan- 
tage, that there is nothing mechanical about it: the 
answer never exactly repeats the question, but it 
differs in person, number, or other details, enough 
to make thinking necessary, not enough to cause 
delay. It considerably increases the readiness and 
quickness of the pupils, and keeps them from ever 
becoming bored. Question and answer are always 
practised on the subject matter of the lesson, as 
well as the events of daily life. When the boys 
have become familiar with the sound of the phrases, 
and recopnize common expressions at once, they can 
begin to read a passage aloud and with a little 
explanation can be brought to understand it un- 
prepared. In the Sixth Form, after the transla- 
tion of the set portion has been done, it i§ the cus- 
tom to go on reading aloud in the original : with 
full translation at first, and less and less afterwards 
as the author's vocabulary and style become fa- 
miliar. Original composition is practised from an 
early stage. The pupils thus become very familiar 
with all common constructions, and their work, al- 
though in the early stages narrow in range, is ac- 
curate. . . . Grammar is taught systematically, but 
not by Itself: it accompanies the texts, and is thus 
taught after its need has been felt by the pupil. 

I cannot take the time to add to this general state- 
ment a full exposition of the details of the method 
of instruction, but must refer you to Dr. Rouse's 
article, Classical Work and Method in the Twentieth 
Century, in Rivista di Scienza, Vol. IV, No. VII*. 
In this article you will find also a plausible, if not 
convincing, argument for the method. More ac- 
cessible is a general sketch of the method as ap- 
plied to Latin, by the school's senior classical 
master, W. H. S. Jones, Esq. (The Teaching of 
Latin, Blackic). Mr. Jones has published a First 

^ See Tub Classical Wkekly, i- n* i?*]^* 
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Latin Book, which is meant to be merely sug- 
gestive and is expected to be supplemented by the 
teacher; and Dr. Rouse has prepared a First Greek 
Book. 

In this school I listened to two lessons of the 
class beginning Latin, a lesson of the class beginning 
Greek, an exercise in Latin composition of the 
fourth form, and the reading of Catullus and Thucy- 
dides by the sixth form. In the case of the be- 
ginners the spoken Latin was confined, naturally, 
to a few simple, formulary phrases, but in the other 
classes the vernacular was scarcely in use at all. 
The composition consisted in the writing of a story, 
which the teacher told first with many questions 
and much explanation, all in Latin, to make sure 
that the meanings of new words and the pith of the 
matter were clearly understood, and then retold 
more rapidly, keeping the meaning, but freely chang- 
ing the words. The students were supposed to 
write the story in their own way, making a rough 
draft in class and polishing it before the next les- 
son. The advanced class read incredible amounts 
without translation, and with only so much dis- 
cussion as was necessary to insure the understand- 
ing of the more difficult passages. I could see no 
reason to doubt that the boys in this class were 
reading Greek and Latin literature with intelligence 
and appreciation. How far the use in discussion 
of the language of the text read conduces to that 
end I am not sure, but I suppose it must help to 
the direct apprehension of the meaning. I may 
add that no time was lost thereby, for explana- 
tions were given no less promptly and briefly— by 
the students, of course, more briefly — than they could 
have been given in English. In all the upper forms 
of the school the lessons in the Classics hold the 
interest of the boys and spur their minds in a degree 
that is almost incredible, and I was forced to con- 
fess that for this school at any rate the method is 
an entire success. But I am not yet prepared to 
believe that it would be generally successful. Dr. 
Rouse is employ ijng it under particularly favorable 
circumstances. All his boys have been taught to 
speak French easily before they begin Latin, his 
classes are very small, and he himself has an en- 
thusiasm, a command of Greek and Latin, and a 
felicity in using these languages colloquially with 
clearness and piquancy to which few among us can 
hope to come. I have, however, for several years 
felt that there would be a gain if we should use 
Latin instead of English in the routine of our reci- 
tations, and I am now more strongly of that opinion. 
I have had in mind only general directions to the 
class and the like, things that have to be said often 
in one form or another. No large addition to the 
student's vocabulary would be necessary, while he 
would have fixed in his memory a few words and 



phrases, and some important constructions, such 
as the troublesome prohibition. 

You will be glad to know that I have finished. 
If you think I have been diffuse and long-winded, 
I can only say that you have reason to be thankful 
that you have got off so easily. I saw so much in 
England that interested me and stimulated my 
thoughts that the amount I should say to-day was 
determined only by the time I had in which to 
put my notes in order. Many of these notes re- 
main untouched. John C. Kirtland 

Phillips Exbtbr Acadbuy 



REVIEWS 

Livy: Book I and Selections from Books II-X. 
Edited by Walter Dennison. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. (1908). Pp. XXXVII + 344. 
The introduction of seventeen pages is divided un- 
der the following heads: Life, Works, Sources, 
Style, Manuscripts and Editions, The Early 
Legends, Books of Reference. Pages 1-204 in- 
clude the text: all of Bk. i; 2. 9-15 The Attempt 
of Tarquinius to Regain His Throne; 2. 19-20 The 
Battle of Lake Regillus; 2. 23-33. 3 The Struggle 
Between the Orders; 3. 26. 3-29. 7 The Dictatorship 
of Cincinnatus; 3. 33-58 The Rule of the Decem- 
virs; 5. 21-22 The Fall of Veii; $. 33-49. 7 The 
Capture and Sack of Rome by the Gauls; 6. 35-42 
The Licinio-Sextian Laws; 7. 2 The Introduction 
of Scenic Representations ; 7. 6. 1-6 The Story of 
M. Curtius; 8. 3. 8-10 The Latin War; 9 1-6. 3 The 
Disaster at the Caudine Forks; 10. 6—9. 6 The Lex 
Ogulnia and the Lex Valeria; 10. 27-29 The Battle 
of Sentinum; 10. 47. 2 The Census of the Year 293 
B. C. Pages 205-335 include the notes, and pp. 337- 
344 an index nominum with abundant directions to 
the student regarding their pronunciation according 
to the English fashion. 

The book is small enough to drop into a coat 
pocket and attractive in appearance. The page is 
clear and easy to read, while misprints are not 
numerous. On p. 55, § 6, we find velle for valle; on 
p. 69, § I, capue for eaque; on p. 135, § 14, oculus 
for oculos; on p. 139, § 9, cognominem for cogno- 
men; on p. 145, § I, desinatos for designatos ; on p. 
244, § 6, Is is ... for It is ... ; on p. 245 (2d 
line), indir. disc, for dir. disc; on p. 222, § 6, the 
words "it clearly looked as if the Romans would re- 
sort to violence" are evidently a translation and 
should be in italics; on p. 223, § 13, we find in the 
notes scelus, where the text has the correct foedus; 
and it was surely a lapsus mentis when the editor 
located the Caelian hill "southwest of the Palatine". 
The editor is inconsistent in spelling Juppiter in 
the text and Jupiter in the notes (compare i. 12. 

6-7): 

A few cases of incorrect English occur, as, for 
instance, p. 218, "none of the structures are". 
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The editor has set himself the task of making his 
edition interesting to the student, who, he believes, 
"should study his Livy rather for the pleasure of 
reading and the cultivation of his literary sense than 
for a mere study of the peculiarities of Latin syn- 
tax", although he feels compelled to add the state- 
ment that "the latter is important and some atten- 
tion must be given to it". Hence references to the 
grammars are not frequent, the first being met near 
the bottom of the sixth page of the notes, while 
the first twenty-five chapters of Book i contain only 
twenty, and chapters 46-60 none at all. Many con- 
structions are, however, explained without refer- 
ences, and occasionally cross-reference is made to 
another note where the grammars are referred to. 
The list of grammars used — ^all the standard Ameri- 
can editions — will be found hidden away in a foot- 
note at the bottom of the sixth page of the com- 
mentary. Whenever a translation is given, an effort, 
usually, happy, is made to express the thought 
neatly and idiomatically. This is a great point with 
the editor, and one of the marked features of this 
edition is the abundance of such suggested transla- 
tions and neat turns of expression, which lessen to 
some extent the probability that the student will 
fall into />i(/^m- English. Sometimes the student is 
merely given timely warning how not to translate; 
so on p. 221, § 2, he is told not to translate qui . . . 
Peterent by "who should seek".. On p. 216, § i, we 
find excellent suggestions on the method of trans- 
lating long periodic sentences. The editor rightly 
feels that such suggestions and warnings should not 
be left altogether to the teacher, but should be given 
to the student exactly at the point of difficulty and 
when he is preparing his lesson. Attention is fre- 
quently called to the stylistic features of a passage. 
Compare p. 209, § 11. Figures are almost always 
noticed, and, when it is deemed necessary, explained. 

These suggestions, warnings, model translations, 
etc., should, indeed, contribute to the "cultivation of 
the student's literary sense", but we could wish that 
the editor had also referred the student more fre- 
quently to the grammars, inasmuch as it is quite 
impossible either really to enjoy a Latin author or 
to appreciate his style without a close study of con- 
structions. 

The notes on each chapter are preceded by a short 
summary of its contents, and those on each selec- 
tion arc headed by a list of modern handbooks ap- 
propriate for parallel reading. 

Probably the most unsatisfactory feature of the 
book is found in the notes dealing with points of 
syntax. Here the explanations are often vague, cu- 
riously worded, and at times even inaccurate. For 
instance, it is hard to understand what is meant by 
the note on ausi sint, p. 211, § 4, which is said to 
be "an independent use of the perfect subjunctive 
in a clause of result". Praedae amissae is incor- 



rectly called on p. 215, § 3, a subjective genitive. 
Is it quite accurate to say that the preposition in 
the phrase in centum annos indutiae datac, p. 230, 
§ 5, "implies motion"? or to translate fragore toni- 
tribusque, p. 231, § i, by "a crash of thunder" in- 
stead of by 'crashes of thunder'? Facta Ude im- 
mortalitatis, p. 231, § 8, seems to express means" 
rather than time, the main idea being contained in 
the participle. The statement, p. 259, § 2, that "in 
Latin an affirmative answer is given by repeating 
the verb which is used in asking the question" is 
only half the truth. Cordi, i. 39. 4, may be a loca- 
tive, but the student will look in vain in his gram- 
mars for any proof of the editor's statement, where- 
as the true locative aninti, i. 58. 9, is dismissed with 
the vague remark that it "has the force of a loca- 
Hve". 

Other inaccuracies occur, such, for instance, as 
the statement, p. 212, § 5, that the word Tiber iS 
perhaps from the same root as Albula, and that in 
which Decius is said, p. 325, § 4, to have "offered 
up himself and the legions and auxiliaries of the 
Romans to the divinities of the lower world", while 
the inconsistency referred to on p. 237, § 3, is purely 
imaginary. 

The book contains three maps (of Italy, Rome and 
Latium), and a plan of the battle between the Ro- 
mans and the Albans against the Veientes and the 
Fidenates. Every edition of Livy should contain 
good maps of the Forum and the Palatine hill. 

On the whole, the edition is a good one, and it 
is sold at a very reasonable price. It should, in 
the hands of a competent teacher, prove stimu- 
lating to the student and lead him, in accordance 
with the author's wish, to appreciate good style and 
to love Livy. Wilber J. Greer 

Wasmburm Collbgb, Topeka, Kansu. 

C. Sallusti Crispi Bellum Catilinae. Edited with 

Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Daniel 

A. Penick, University of Texas. Boston: D. C 

Heath & Co. (1908). Pp. xx + 171. 

This is an attractive and well-illustrated volume 

added to the Gildersleeve-Lodge Series. 

In many respects it is an excellent piece of work. 
The introduction gives a clear idea of the things 
which a student should have in mind on beginning 
the reading of the text, and the commentary con- 
tains a great deal of valuable material. The longest 
section of the introduction is that on the Peculiari- 
ties of Sallust's Style, and the special characteristic 
of the book throughout is the fullness with which 
it treats the qualities of Sallust's Latinity — ^very 
naturally in the case of an author whose "amputatae 
sententiae et verba ante exspectatum cadentia et ob- 
scura brevitas" were "pro cultu" in his own day 
and excited so much attention from later writers. 
The subject is one that perhaps interests the older 
student more than the younger pupils who usually 
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read the Catiline, but for them it is doubtless es- 
pecially true that the qualities of style will hardly 
be felt at all unless they are pointed out. 

The historical element in Mr. Penick's commen- 
tary is not so extensive as at some points seems 
desirable. The vocabulary of proper names at the 
end of the book, however, includes much of what 
might have been looked for in the running com- 
mentary. 

Apart from questions of content, the shape in 
which the commentary is presented suggests an in- 
teresting problem of arrangement. An edition of 
this kind, of a work which has been repeatedly 
edited before under similar conditions, gets its val- 
uation largely from qualities of taste and form, of 
pedagogical and artistic judgment, rather than the 
more serious elements of philological scholarship 
that enter into it. Even an occasional error, cor- 
rigible by the first comer, may be less serious than 
a fault in the general mode of presentation. At 
the same time the question of what constitutes such 
a fault is obviously open to a wide variance of 
opinion; and with this recognition I can venture to 
assert my own judgment with the greater freedom. 
Mr. Penick's text is followed by notes, historical, 
grammatical and textual. These contain references 
to the sections and sub-sections of the introduction, 
to a syntactical appendix which follows the notes, 
and to the Latin grammars, as well as occasionally 
to the lexicon. There arc also foot-notes to the 
text, consisting of references to the introduction and 
to the syntactical appendix. The syntactical ap- 
pendix in turn contains references to the grammars. 
Now the curiosity of the average boy of seventeen 
as to the mysteries of syntax is not compelling in 
an unlimited degree. If he turns from a snag in 
the text to the notes, and sees there a partial ex- 
planation and then a reference to the syntactical ap- 
pendix and another to the introduction, and after 
reading the statement in the appendix finds a further 
reference to the grammar, to which he might have 
been referred at first and which repeats substan- 
tially the information given in the syntactical ap- 
pendix, he is apt to have the harassed feeling of the 
street-car passenger who has too frequently been 
commanded to move on to the "car ahead". After 
a few such experiences the youthful adventurer is 
in danger of ceasing to follow his references alto- 
gether. Calculating the relative possibilities of miss- 
ing something which he would deem worth while, 
or of being simply beguiled again, he assumes that 
the latter is the greater risk and takes his chances 
accordingly. 

It may be said that the syntactical statements in 
the appendix are grouped apart to save repetition; 
but in some instances repetition is the plainest re- 
sult of this arrangement. As an example, chosen 



almost at random, take the note to line 609 (Chap. 
33' I ) : "^MO . . . uti, a change of particles for the 
sake of variety, especially interesting here, because 
quo without a comparative is unusual except in Sal- 
lust. § 140; V 2 (5)". § 140 (in the syntactical 
appendix) reads, "Quo without a comparative, in 
final sentences, is rare. A number of instances oc- 
cur in Sallust. G. 545, R- i" G. 545, r. i reads, 
in the part which is relevant here, ''Quo without 
comparative is rare and cited only from Plautus, 
Terence> Sallust, Ovid and later Latin". I will not 
follow the references further, but elsewhere (in the 
introduction) is a partial list of occurrences of "Quo 
without a comparative in final clauses", in the gen- 
eral category of "Constructions peculiar to Sallust 
or exaggerated by him, or employed in an unusual 



sense". 



The avoidance of repetition by the grouping of 
the facts does not seem especially eflFective. My 
own opinion is that simple consecutive notes, each 
saying whatever is to be said about the part of the 
text under consideration, with an index to co- 
ordinate them when needful, afford the better meth- 
od. To make appendices and to classify and group 
one's notes is fun for the editor, but I think it is 
a drag upon the student's attention. 

On the other hand, the notes of the one kind which 
in a book intended for school us^ should have been 
detached from the rest of the commentary — the 
textual notes — have here been incorporated with the 
others. Text criticism, as a great critic has re- 
marked, is a necessary evil; but so far as school 
boys are concerned it should be put considerately 
in the background. Some of these critical notes are, 
of course, involved in the discussion of the meaning 
of the text, but not all of them have even this 
excuse; that on line 966, for instance, reads as if 
the pupil had other texts at hand for comparison, as 
the editor has. 

At the end of the book the Vocabulary of Proper 
Names is separated from the regular vocabulary. 
This is a good plan; a pupil might be pardoned, 
however, if for the words Kalendae and Nonae he 
failed to look first among the proper names. 

In the minor details of expression and punctua- 
tion, half practical, half aesthetic, which should 
show a practiced realization of the way ideas are 
conveyed and obscurity avoided by words seen in 
print rather than heard in modulated tones, the 
present book occasionally leaves somewhat to be de- 
sired. It would perhaps seem captious to illustrate 
in detail. A part of the note on line 318 (Chap. 17. 
7), "ipsi for sihi stands for the same reason the 
ind. does", and the note on opitulati sunt (line 617, 
Chap. S3. 2), "only here in Sallust", will perhaps 
serve. The latter is not intended to indicate a 
dtra^ \eY6fJuepoy. 
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These and such small questions as that of abbre- 
viations — when to use them and when not — are evi- 
dently the mint and anise and cummin of scholar- 
ship, but they count in the impression of a book. 
Abbreviations sometimes cause more of a jolt to 
attention than the space they save is worth. The 
use of them calls for a certain uniformity of con- 
densation. Forms like adjs., parties, (i. e. parti- 
ciples, not particles) ; plu», subj., subjunc. are well 
enough in their place, but one of them looks a 
trifle queer in a sentence of colloquial amplitude 
with all the other words printed in full. 

Detached expressions like "the ace. of thing with 
the pass." (note, line 829) seem to illustrate the 
danger to which we of the pedagogical tribe are 
more or less exposed, of developing a class-room 
argot that is more quaint than beautiful. 

Putas, in the note to line 823, is a misprint for 
Peias. 

But in general, as might be inferred from the 
fact that the foregoing mild animadversions have 
mostly to do with matters of form, the commentary 
is substantially good. Certainly a student should 
have a pleasant and profitable time with this book, 
the addition of which to the group of school edi- 
tions of the Catiline will, it is to be hoped, en- 
courage the reading of the text, which has so much 
declined in this country in recent years. 

CoLLBGB OF TMB CiTY OP Nbw Yomk ALLAN IT. CALL 

Latin Lessons for Beginners. By Daniel W. Loth- 
man. Boston: Ginn & Co. (1908). Pp. XII -f- 
178. 

This book owes its origin to the belief of its 
author and of other teachers that "better results 
would be secured from the study of Latin in sec- 
ondary schools by a more extensive and more 
intelligent use of the grammar"; and that "by mak- 
ing its use compulsory in the first year, the 'gram- 
mar habit' is established early, and a broadened use 
of the grammar in succeeding years is secured". The 
author states that the book stood the test of a two 
years* trial in his own classroom before being put 
in final form. 

The book, then, is a reversion to a type of be- 
ginners' book seldom seen in recent years, in that 
it requires a grammar to be used with it. It pro- 
fesses to be equally well adapted to any one of 
three grammars — the Allen and Greenough, the 
Bennett, and the Ilarkncss. It was inevitable that 
there should be some slight difficulty of adjustment, 
since the grammars differ from one another in 
treatment of their subject-matter, and especially in 
terminology. Bennett, for example, calls a 'termina- 
tion' that which the other two grammars call a 
'case-ending'. Our author prefers 'termination'. He 
employs the useful term "base' to denote the part 
of a noun or adjective which is unchanged in 



(L'clension, though the word appears not to bt 
used in this sense by Bennett or Harkness. Most- 
ly, however, he avoids the use of terms not pretty 
thoroughly established in usage. He leaves to the 
teacher the task of impressing on the student the 
characteristic nomenclature of the grammar in his 
hands. Such expressions as 'volitive subjunctive' 
and 'contingent condition' are found, in general, 
only in foot-notes. 

The arrangement of the book is fairly systematic, 
much more so, at least, than that of most books in 
present use. After an outline of English Gram- 
mar, which seems to be a necessity in first-year 
Latin books nowadays, and an introductory lesson, 
we have alternately an inflection lesson and a les- 
son presenting one or two points of syntax. The 
development of inflection follows closely the order 
in the grammars, except that the verb is put in 
from the very beginning, and conjugation advances 
side by side with declension. The subjunctive mood 
is introduced in Lesson LIII, declension, compari- 
son, numerals, and pronouns, as well as the indica- 
tive, infinitives, and participles of regular verbs, 
having been disposed of in the previous lessons. 
All inflections, regular and irregular, and the most 
important principles of syntax are covered in eighty- 
six lessons, twelve of which are review lessons. 
There follow Book I of the Gallic War, simplified 
and condensed to about one third, and the Life of 
Hannibal. 

The matter preceding the simplified Caesar is con- 
tained in one hundred and three pages. If the out- 
line of English Grammar be counted out, this is 
reduced to ninety-one. The omission of paradigms 
accounts in part for this brevity, but even with 
allowance made for the omission, the condensation 
is very noticeable. Brevity is a virtue which may be 
carried too far. There is no connected reading 
matter in Latin accompanying the eighty-six les- 
sons, and by actual counting of lines it is found 
that the Latin sentences to be translated into Eng- 
lish amount to only about seventeen pages. In 
spite of the author's successful experience, this seems 
inadequate, for the average class, as preparation for 

the reading of the Caesar selections. These, though 
simplified, are not particularly simple. Some dif- 
ficulties remain, even in the earlier parts; and later, 
the long oratio obliqua of Chapter XXXI is not suf- 
ficiently changed, either by omissions or by simpli- 
fication, to be very easy for beginners. In prac- 
tice, most teachers will probably find it advisable 
to give their classes considerable easy reading from 
other sources, if they expect them to show reasonable 
facility when they come to these selections. 

The execution of the book is scholarly. There 
are many praiseworthy features, and few things to 
be criticized. The explanations are clear, concise, 
and generally accurate. The vocabulary of the 
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lessons leads directly to Caesar. The sentences to 
be translated into Latin are made simple, as they 
should be. The frequent systematic reviews arc 
most admirably constructed. The few paragraphs 
on English derivatives and Latin word-formation 
are noteworthy for their simplicity and clearness. 
The learning of the suffixes given, with their sig- 
nificance, will set the learner well on his way to the 
mastery of a subject of great importance. The 
book has a very complete and usable index. 

For those teachers who agree entirely with the 
author's beliefs about the use of the grammar, there 
is probably no better book than this, supplemented as 
indicated above. Whether it is necessary or ad- 
visable to require the first-year student to use a 
grammar is a question regarding which opinions 
may differ. The matter of expense need not, per- 
haps, be considered very much, since a grammar 
must be bought sometime, if not in the first year, 
by those who continue the study of Latin., But the 
matter of the physical burden is really a serious 
one. Conditions in many schools compel that nearly 
all studying be done at home. This means that all 
books in use must be carried to school and back 
again every day. Furthermore, in some of these 
schools all books must be carried about wherever 
the student goes during the day. In such cases 
the addition of a pound to the weight of the load 
which the boy, or especially the girl, of twelve or 
thirteen must shoulder is a thing of importance. 
This may, perhaps, be an argument in favor of 
having the edition of Caesar contain its own gram- 
mar. Still, the students in Caesar are a year older 
than those in first-year classes, and for the proper' 
study of syntax the complete grammar is impera- 
tively necessary. But it is not imperatively neces- 
sary for the mastery of the simple reflections of 
the first year, and it is at least debatable whether 
the need of constantly referring to another book for 
these is not a hindrance rather than a profit. Yet 
few would disagree with the author in his belief 
that the 'grammar habit' should be established 
early, and in the opinion of the writer of this re- 
view the systematic study of the grammar should 
begin with the reading of the first Latin author. 

Archibald L. Hodges 
Wadlbxgh High School, New York City 

The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. Edited by 
T. G. Tucker, University of Melbourne. Cam- 
bridge, England: at the University Press (1908). 
This edition contains a preface and introduction; 
then the text on the left hand page with a prose 
translation on the right. Underneath these, run- 
ning across both pages, is the Critical Apparatus. 
Below, in two columns on each page, is a very full 
commentary. At the end are appendices and in- 
dices. The whole plan, even the type and every- 



thing except the binding, are exactly as in the case 
of Jebb's Sophocles, with the meters ontitted. It 
is needless to remark on the elegance of the volume. 

In the preface (4 pp.) are stated with acumen 
the qualifications necessary for a competent inter- 
preter of a play of Aeschylus, and the author mod- 
estly claims "a fair degree" of the needful prepara- 
tion. He here takes occasion also to discuss briefly 
Wecklein's aspersions on his "Geschmach". Since 
de gustibus non est disputandunij the reviewer takes 
no part in this controversy. 

The introduction (50 pp.), beginning with the 
founding or, rather, the origin of Thebes, narrates 
and ably discusses practically everything that can 
shed light on the play. The topics discussed are: 
(a) Primitive Thebes, Argos and the Theban 
Sagas; (b) Cadmus, the Labdacidae and the Sep- 
tem; (c) Cadmea and the Seven Gates of Thebes; 
(d) The Play of Aeschylus; {e) The Text (with an 
account of the Mss. and Scholia). Section D on 
the play is specially important, and merits close 
study; but a brief summary of it would be useless. 

Prefixed to the text are the inr6ew,,t and the 
list of the dpdfiaTos Tp69iarta, both annotatedi and a 
technical analysis of the play. 

The translation we Americans should call a para- 
phrase and a very free paraphrase. This fact will 
be commended by all who are familiar with Aeschy- 
lus and the impossibility of turning his speech lit- 
erally into English. Take, for instance, 335-357 
/SXaxal 8* alfiarbwcai tQv hrifuurridliap dprirpiiptit 
Pp4fiovTai. This is rendered 'Bloodstained the 
mothers of newborn babes cry plaintively for their 
sucklings'. Anything approximating a literal trans- 
lation of this passage would be almost sure to sug- 
gest the olfAwyiit . . . dutpaXoiffffjis of Aristophanes. 
The paraphrase or translation everywhere shows a 
thorough comprehension of the text and a delicate 
appreciation of its highly poetic coloring, along with 
the rare faculty of reprpducing such coloring in 
English. One difficulty, however, in such a case 
is inevitable. If one were to compose in English 
a prose work in the style of this translation, such 
a work would be regarded as stilted and bombastic. 
But, of course, the reader has constantly the con- 
sciousness that he is reading a prose translation of 
poetry, which fact does much to relieve the difficulty 
named. Still one could almost wish that the author 
had versified his translation or, at least, thrown it 
into rhythmical prose, as in fact, whether conscious- 
ly or not, he has done in many places. 

The poetic taste just mentioned has greatly aided 
the editor in constituting his text. This text may 
be called in the main conservative; but some fifty- 
five emendations of the editor have been introduced. 
Of these a few are convincing, most are plausible, 
and none impossible. Rarely, if ever, is an emenda- 
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tion adopted except where one is necessary. All 
the critical work is marked also by great acumen 
and profound scholarship. 

To discuss the commentary adequately would 
lead far beyond appropriate bounds for this review. 
The scholarship of the author is everywhere felt, 
and it is an unusual pleasure to read comments 
based on the assumption that the reader knows 
some Greek. Occasionally familiar passages cited 
as illustrations are without indication even of the 
author, and not a few are omitted entirely, though 
they must have been familiar to the editor. The 
parallel passages cited are remarkably full and are 
not confined to Greek. No one could expect them 
to be complete, and in a few instances examples 
seem to have been overlooked. For instance, on 
913 Toida t6p airrat vdffip airr^ Btfiiwa, there is a sound 
discussion of the use of reflexive with middle, but 
none of the examples cited is so apposite as Isae. 3- i 
H^ppot,, . hroi'^aro EUSiop rbp A5e\<f>6i' rbv ifibv vldviavrf, 
a passage with which not aH readers are likely to 
be familiar. 

It is impossible that any two scholars should be 
in complete accord about everything in a work like 
the Septem, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here all the points of divergence between the editor 
and the reviewer. Attention, however, may be called 
to the treatment of two metrical questions. On 811 
we read *The paroemiac verse regularly ends in 
^ -^ — — but — — — is no less permissible 
(cf. Suppl. 7, Pers. 33)". To these examples add 
Ag. 366. On 1048 we find "We are prevented from 
reading dfUffffare (Elmsl.) by the rule that an 
anapaest is not followed by a dactyl in the same 
dipody". Whether Elmsley's emendation is good 
or not does not matt^er, but the rule that the last 
complete foot of the paroemiac in non-mclic ana- 
paests must be an anapaest is as rigorous as the 
rule that an anapaest must not be followed by a 
dactyl in the same dipody. Cp. Ag. 358, 797, 1569. 
Suppl. 5. 

This edition, unlike Jebb's Sophocles, does not 
contain any general treatment of the meters. Pos- 
sibly this is as it should be. We are now at our 
zero point in knowledge of meters. Formerly we 
knew a great deal ; after a while we shall know 
a great deal (and in the reviewer's opinion it will 
be essentially what we used to know) ; but at pres- 
ent we know nothing. 

The appendices are A, Consonantizing of z' and 
«. B, Addenda to Notes. C, The Text of the 
Scholia of the Medicean Ms. These appendices are 
not included in this review. 

The printing is remarkably accurate. Very few 
misprints occur, none in the text having been noted 
by the reviewer. The conventional syllabication is 
ignored. This, as a rule, is no serious matter, but 



in one instance it jars: on 545 the Arcadians are 
called vpoff—iXifvoi 
To. sum up : this edition is the result of prolonged 

study by one possessing profound scholarship, acute 
critical intuition and delicate poetic sense; and it 
is safe to say that for many years to come it will 
be the standard edition of this play. 
University OF Virginia MiltoN W. HUMPHREYS 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE CLASSICS 

Six lectures delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford by Arthur J. Evans, Andrew Lang, Gilbert 
Murray, F. B. Jevons, J. L. My res. W. Warde 
Fowler. Edited by R. R. Marett. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press (1908). Pp. 191. $2.00 net. 
The mere names of the authors of these papers 
guarantee their interest and value for all who care 
for the Classics. Dr. Evans's article, which is il- 
lustrated, deals with pictography and the origin of 
script, a subject wiiich he will handle at greater 
length in his Scripta Minoa, shortly to be published 
by the Clarendon Press. Mr. Lang, in his paper 
on Homer and Anthropology, will have none of the 
expurgation theory. He is prepared to admit that 
"some editorial work was done for the Iliad and 
Odyssey at Athens before the Persian War", though 
he rejects Dr. Verrall's hypothesis about the recen- 
sion, so brilliantly set forth in the Quarterly Review 
for last July. Mr. Lang, in summing up his own 
position, says: "Homer sings for an audience that 
has lived down the ape, though the tiger has not 
wholly died. . . . Historic Greece was not very 
successful in expelling the beast from human na- 
ture. The poets of historical Greece were never so 
successful as Homer. I infer that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are prehistoric, the flowers of a brief age 
of Achaean civilization, an age when the society 
of princes and ladies had a taste extraordinarily 
pure and noble". Professor Gilbert Murray deals 
with anthropology in the Greek Epic tradition out- 
side Homer, and points out that the non-Homeric 
material is in many cases more primitive, and es- 
pecially that "a great proportion of our anthropo- 
logical material is already to be found in pre-his- 
toric Crete. . . . To me it seems that there are 
many bridges visible from Crete to Hesiod or Eu- 
melus, or even Pausanias; but the gulf between 
Crete and Homer seems, in certain places, to have 
no bridge". Principal Jcvons*s subject is Graeco- 
Italian Magic. Mr. Warde Fowler deals with the 
practice of lustratio in a very interesting paper, 
some of which has already appeared in the Hibbert. 
Journal ; though this, by the way, is not stated. 

The longest and perhaps the most interesting and 
important of the papers is that by Professor Myres 
on Herodotus and Anthropology. To the ardent 
lover of Herodotus it is very delightful to have 
him hailed as the Father of Anthropology, and to 
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find his supposedly unscientific methods vindicated. 
Professor Myres attempts to answer the question 
"How far was a science of anthropology, in the 
sense in which we understand it, contemplated as 
possible in the Great Age of Greece"? He refers to 
Hesiod's scheme of archaeology, and remarks that 
his observation that primitive man was a forest- 
dweller, who grew no corn and subsisted on acorns, 
shows a reasonable interest in human origins far 
beyond the average of archaic or barbarian specu- 
lations. Anaximander and Archelaus of Miletus 
held views which "presuppose an almost Darwinian 
outlook on the animal kingdom, and an understand- 
ing of comparative anatomy, which hardly becomes 
possible again before the Renaissance". Aeschylus 
again, especially in the fragments of the Prometheus 
Solutus, gives ethnological details "of high value, 
both as a record of current knowledge and as an 
indication of the contemporary phases of theory". 
Herodotus advances beyond Aeschylus in his scheme 
of ethnology, as in the famous passage (8. 144), 
where the Athenians reject the proposals of Alex- 
ander of Macedon, and refuse to desert the Greek 
cause, for "Greece is of one blood, and of one 
speech, and has dwelling-places of gods in common, 
and sacrifices to them, and habits of similar cus- 
toms". As Professor Myres says, "To this analysis, 
modern ethnology has little or nothing to add. . . . 
So far as Herodotus presents ns with an ordered 
scheme of anthropological thought — with a science 
of anthropology, in fact — he is little, if at all, be- 
hind the best thought of our own days". Again, 
Herodotus was not handicapped by "those literary 
misconceptions which so long retarded the study of 
man in the modern world". He is prepared to 
grant 10,000, or even 20,000 years for the Nile to 
fill up the whole Red Sea (2. it) — too short an 
allowance, from the point of view of modem geol- 
ogy, but "more than double the whole length al- 
lotted to 'geological time' within the memory of men 
still living". 

One of the most suggestive parts of the paper 
is the remark that of all the data that Herodotus 
gives us about foreign peoples two items are more 
insistently recorded than the others — the mar- 
riage customs and the principal source of food. 
These Professor Myres connects with the question 
of the position of woman at Athens — a burning 
one already, as we can see from the discussion in 
the Eumenides, 'Is a man nearer akin to his father 
or to his mother', and of course carried further in 
the plays of Euripides — and with the views set forth 
by Hippocrates, that men's social organization as 
well as their physique is affected by their economic 
regime — ideas that have their climax in the Repub- 
lic of Plato (on the second point, note especially 
the diet of the citizen, as set forth by Socrates, 



Rep. 370-2, and Glaucon's comments thereon). Pro- 
fessor Myres concludes with an appeal to others 
to carry forward "an inquiry into the anthropo- 
logical basis of the political doctrine of Socrates; 
and so to link him on this side of his thought with 
that great body of naturalist work, which I would 
gladly believe that he came not to destroy but to 
fulfil". 

In this short review it is impossible to do justice 
to this very interesting paper, much of which has 
not been commented on at all, but perhaps enough 
has been quoted to show its interest and' suggestive- 
ness to students of the ClasFics in general, and 
of Herodotus in particular, "the man who stands 
next after Homer as exponent on a generous scale 

of his country's thought and life". G. M. Hirst 
Barnard College 

Herodotus VII and VIII. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by C. F. Smith and A. G. 
Laird, of the University of Wisconsin. New 
York: American Book Co. (1908). Pp. 8-17 
Vita and Appreciation; 18-19, Epitome; 20-81 
Grammatical Summary ; 83-422, Text and Notes ; 
423-442, Bibliography, Textual Criticism and 
Indices. 
Shall the twentieth century college editions of 
the Classics serve as repositories of the scholarly 
professor's gleanings, or s-hall the student's imme- 
diate needs be the criterion as to what shall be 
included in the regulation Introduction, Notes and 
Appendix? This edition shows tendencies in both 
directions, with a commendable leaning, however, 
towards the latter alternative. Sitzler's edition is 
used "especially as a guide in the effort to be brief, 
to the point and not over-learned". 

This does not mean that scholarliness is in any 
degree sacrificed. The syntactical introduction — an 
independent study of Professor Laird's made ex- 
pressly for this edition — is all that could be desired. 
In the logical arrangement of grammatical headings, 
as in the painstaking completeness of its illustrative 
references, it compares remarkably well with Sey- 
mour's Study of Homeric Usage. 

Professor Smith's historical introduction lays no 
claim to originality. Borrowed from Stein's Ein- 
leitung, it contains a helpful epitome of the nine 
books and an appreciative criticism of Herodotus 
as a historian. The Vita, however, might have been 
made more interesting and more pedagogically what 
it ought to be by the omission of the full-page 
discussion of the date of Herodotus's death, and by 
the insertion of the easier citations (especially 
Suidas) for the mass of foot-rcfererccs. 

The carefully prepared indices are praiseworthy, 
with their elaborate lists of Herodotean words, 
idioms, periphrases and notable constructions, Tonic 
words, poetical words and phrases. 
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The mDnotony of the solid text is broken and 
the student's attention secured by printing the notes 
at the foot of the page. The commentary to Book 

VII is the work of Professor Smith, that to Book 

VIII of Professor Laird, .^s the notes to the latter 
book naturally abound in more continuous references 
to the syntactical introduction, instructors will per- 
haps find it more suitable to begin with. A faithful 
text, a frontispiece showing the bust of the great his- 
torian, four maps, are other features that commend 
this editioi? to the instructor. He must be indul- 
gent enough with his classes, and tactful enough 
to see that not all the appeals in the notes to com- 
pare this and that other reference with some other 
portion of Greek literature or of Herodotus are meant 
as duties to be fulfilled by even the most ambitious 
of his students, but rather meant for his own guid- 
ance and illumination. For that reason many of 
the phrases and abbreviations in the notes are to be 
explained by the instructor. There is an occasional 
evidence of the bungling work that a bad type will 
do, or a careless electrotyper or press-feeder may be 
guilty of, that mars the perfect appearance of the 
book, requires the watchful eye of the instructor, 
and ought really to be apologized for by the pub- 
lishers. Abraham Deixel 

Boys' High School. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

FARfl, CASTLE, AND CITY 

Dr. Schuchhardt, best known in this country by 

his Life of Schliemann, as Director of the Hanover 
Museum has given much attention during the last 
years to the rise and growth of city settlements in 
northern Germany. In an article published in the 
Neue Jahrbuecher, June, 1908, he makes known 
some of the results, and draws highly interesting, 
though perhaps debatable, conclusions for the old- 
est settlement in Greece and Italy. 

Contrary to opinions prevailing in former years, 
most of the north German towns did not spring up 
as walled settlements. The nobles themselves did 
by no means live in fortified castles, but as a rule 
spent their time on a farm, with their families, de- 
pendents and serfs. For times of war, however, 
they maintained in the immediate neighborhood a 
walled place of refuge (Fluchtburg). The security 
thus guaranteed drew to the ncighl)orhood of the 
farm artisans and merchants, and from these un- 
fortified settlements the walled town has sprung by 
being incorporated within the enlarged walls of the 
Refuge. The same origin is claimed by Mr. Schuch- 
hardt for the Greek city. Two expressions occur 
in Homer for city : Suttv and ir6Xt$. It is customary 
to interpret them as citadel and city, respectively. 
The author claimed that the true relation is the 
opposite one, Affrv being the, oriy^inally open, settle- 
ment of the lower classes, irdXis being the walled 



citadel. He examines in support of his claim sev- 
eral passages in Homer, e. g. Iliad 6. 287 ff. Here 
Hecuba summons the old women throughout the 
iUrrv, and then goes with them to the r6\is, where 
the temple of Athene is situated. The only attri- 
bute, it is claimed, which Homer gives to the ^H^rv 
is that of great, while the laudatory epithets 
of beautiful, well walled and so forth arc 
lavished on the r6\is. In further support 
of his theory, the author quotes from a com- 
munication from Professor Osthoff. According 
to this scholar, t6X»j is etymologically connected 
with Latin palatium, and Lithuanian pilti, *castle*, 
from a root meaning *to heap up* (an earth wall). 
An examination of further passages is given to 
prove that even in Homeric time city life had not 
yet taken the place of the un walled settlement near 
the farmyard of the overlord. In support of this 
claim Mr. Schuchhardt quotes the description of the 
home of Odysseus, and of that of Circe. Even in 
the much more splendid home of Menelaos the geese 
were in the yard. Archaeologicil investigation of 
the reputed sites of the homes of Menelans and Nes- 
tor has so far failed to reveal any trace of Mycenaean 
palaces. The existence of castles of refuge is seem- 
ingly proven from Dionysius of Halicamassus, who 
ascribes in his Archaeologia the founding of such 
places to Servius Tullius. But in Elis also there 
were such refuges, by name of Pyrgos and Thala- 
mae. Excavations on the Aspis at Argos, likewise, 
show only a fortification as protection in times of 
war, without any trace of a lordly palace within the 
lines. For Athens a similar condition can be proven 
from the embarrassment in which Thucydides finds 
himself (2. 15). Before Theseus, he says, the pres- 
ent dirpdiroXtj was the «'6Xi$, including the parts 
to its south. The proof of this is, among others, 
that the acropolis is still called ir6Xti. This em- 
barrassment, says Mr. Schuchhardt, arises from a 
confusion between the earlier and the later meaning 
of the word w^Xts. As a matter of fact, the acropolis 
was at all times merely the citadel, and so the ex- 
cavations have revealed there the remnants of a 
Mycenaean palace. The oldest settlement, however, 
was in the plain of the Ilissos, near the spring Kal- 
lirrhoe, and it is for this reason that we find some 
of the oldest sanctuaries near this spring, just as 
the sanctity of this water, mentioned by Thucydides, 
finds its easy explanation in the fact that it was 
the spring of the oldest city. Here, then, in pre- 
historic times, was the far:n of the lord, while the 
acropolis served only as refuge for war times. A 
faint recollection of this fact may still be discerned 
in the life of Theseus according to Plutarch, who 
makes the Kallirrhoe district the seat of the palace 
of Acgeus, 
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That the Palatiiim represents the oldest settle- 
ment in the city of Rome is a recognized fact. But 
the name, according to the etymology given above, 
would prove it to have been merely the place of 
refuge, while the people really lived elsewhere. 
Proof of this is found in the existence of the thirty 
Curiae, which originally held the Roman land in 
the manner of the Slavic house community, as com- 
mon, unalienable property. Professor Osthoff again 
has furnished Mr. Schurchhardt with an etymology 
bearing out his contention. Jacob Grimm — and he 
is approved by men of the standing of Pick, Cors- 
sen and Schmidt — explained curia as = cusia, Ger. 
Hus, Eng. house. The curia would thus be the 
homestead of the old clan, while the Palatium was 
used only as a place of refuge. E. R. 



CORRE5PONDENCB 

Professor Ashmore's "meager response" to my 
review^ of his edition of Terence (written at the 
request of Professor Knapp) calls for a few state- 
ments in reply. 

(i) Mr. Ashmore invited consideration of his 
"critical discernment" and the "critical value" of his 
edition. The book was therefore judged mainly 
from the critical point of view, especially as to the 
choice of text and the use of manuscript evidence. 

(2) No justification whatever is offered by Mr. 
Ashmore for the free substitution of cquidcm for 
quidem or for the introduction into Terence of 
peculiar forms like ist, rest, ipsust and reapse. 

(3) Mr. A. Palmer does not sanction pudicitiam 
taken as pudisham, in Plant. Amph. 930, correspond- 
ing to ittimicitias, taken as inimishas, in Ph. 370. 
He does think (with Spcngel) that the first tzvo 
syllables may be "slurred into one". 

(4) I do not accept dicerc in Andria 23, nor 
should Mr. Ashmore. For the correct scansion of 
the verse, see Spengel and Ncncini (the latter seem- 
ingly unknown to Mr. Ashmore). Even for Plautus, 
says Lindsay, "the few apparent examples of S in 
the infinitive are probably illusory" (Captivi, Editio 
Maior, p. 18). 

(5) Mr. Ashmore has edited Terence, not Plau- 
tus, and Plautine scansions do not necessarily hold 
for Terence. For the difference, s6e Mr. Ashmore's 
own reference to Leo, Plautinische Forschungcn (p. 
224, N. 4). 

(6) Typographical errors arc a 'necessary evil', 
but they should be corrected when they have once 
been pointed out. 

(7) Alleged German prejudice against British 
scholarship is a foolish bogey. Was not Lindsay 
recently selected to write the Bericht iiber Plautus 
for the Bursian-Kroll Jahresbericht? 

(8) Unfortunately some men are so constituted 
1 Sec The Classical Weekly. 1. i4o->4li 14^150. 



that they cannot face adverse criticism without im- 
pugning the motives of their critics. Does Mr. .Ash- 
more impute malice also to the well-known re- 
viewer of his book in the Wochenschrift fiir klass- 
ische Philologie (No. i for 1909)? 

H. R. Fairclough 

Stamford University. California 



I have read Professor Fairclough's rejoinder, and 
can only say that T refer the readers of The Classi- 
cal Weekly to my remarks in 2. 148-150, and that 
I leave to them the decision regarding the fairness 
of Mr. Fairclough's criticisms. To prolong the dis- 
cussion further can lead to no good. To one thing, 
however, I desire to plead guilty: I was mistaken 
in saying (p. 149) that Professor Fairclough ac- 
cepts dicerd in Andria 23, although the verse is 
susceptible of this scansion, if (as some good au- 
thorities hold) the final -e is long; there is nothing 
in Professor Fairclough's edition of the Andria 
to show that he accepts this view. But I see no 
reason to modify anything else in my reply. 

Mr. Paul Wessner's review of my Terence in 
the Wochenschrift is good-natured enough, as is 
clear from its closing remarks on the subject ot 
the Notes. That he would criticize me for adopting 
and praising Tyrrell's text, which he had himself 
reviewed adversely in the Wochenschrift, was to 
be expected. Sidney G. Ashmore 

Union Collkcr. 

FANCIES 

Suggested by a late distinguished Departure from 

our Shores. 

PZvanuit plausus populi strepitusque senatus 

et perturbati murmura rauca fori; 
non nisi ventorum fremitus comitantur euntem 

undarum et planctus, nave secante viam. 
Securus videt ille minas caelique fretique; 

quem pavet ursaruni maxima, quid timeat? 
Forte gubernator timidus circumspicit astra, 

inccrtusque viae fletque vocatque deos ; 
intrcpidus subit ille, gubernandique peritus, 

qua populum rexit, dirigit arte ratem. 
Tum pavidos, quos iam taedet maris atque viarum. 

solatur socios, fortia verba loquens. 
Res gcstas narrat, maiorum insignia facta, 

quae novit, quo sol conditur. Oceanus, 
insula vel nuper quae vidit. cuius ad oras, 

ante alios clarus, vencrat asper eques. 
Aut etiam causas vivendi subicit ille; 

natuni qucmque docet non sibi sed patriae ; 
et vitae pretium subolem proponit, et orat, 

fortes forte genus ne periisse sinant. 
Tnterea Libycos fines bcllique ferini 

gaudia secreto prospicit ipse animo. 
Illic immanis dependet ab arbore serpens, 

per notas tenebras itque rcditque leo; 
rhinoceros illic atque ingens simia quaeque 

pardo quaeque ab equo belua nomen habet. 
Nil ibi non niignum; maior tamen ille propinquat, 

cuius in adventum Syrtica terra tremit. 

Rutgers College ^^ ' "• l^IRK 
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